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PROSPECTUS. 


It is our privilege to live in an ag e j 
of surpassing improvement. The sci- J 
ences and the arts are deeply indebted j 
to the genius and enterprise of our co- J 
temporaries; and schemes, of exten- j 
riveutility, are now in successful ope- j 
ration, which, half a century ago, 
would have been considered as on¬ 
ly to supply a void in the brain of a 
maniac, or“ to exercise the ichemge- 
nuity of a visionary projector, ’ Byv 
new and efficacious experiments, prinV 
ciplesin natural science, unknown to, 
*our fathers, have been developed, 
mid hewavehues opened to the' en¬ 
joyment of man. 

Of those improvements in physical 
and ’politi^l'f science, which have 
stamped their chm*acter on the last 
and the passing age, the inhabitants of 
tie western World claim a distinguish¬ 
ed share—There ingenuity has dis¬ 
played its inventions to, the gaze and 
imitation of the world, arid there the 
principles of government have been 
traced to their sourceyand the laws of 
ihunutabie justice solemnly proclaim¬ 
ed as the proper ba^s mid support of 
political institutions. ' 

If we review the periods of oiir na¬ 
tional growth, and mark our unparal¬ 
leled progress in the march of nations, 


we must subscribe to the sentiment, 
tliat no people hive greater cause re¬ 
verently to commemorate the good¬ 
ness of a beneficent Creator than the 
people of these United States. No 
where?have the choicest -blessings of 
the all-bountiful Parent been spread 
with a more unsparing hand. To no 
other people, ancient or modem, lias 
the, cup of felicity been presented, 
with fewer bitter ingredients, or more 
completely purifted from the lees of 
political thraldom. 

If, judging of the future from the 
past, we Endeavour to delineate our 
course through ages yet to' come, a 
series of plearing anticipations warms 
the reflecting mind; With a .^fertile 
soil, extending through eveiy desira¬ 
ble variety of climate,, and capable of 
affordiiig all that lUxuiy coiildvde^ 
mand to supply the wants, or promote 
the comfort of plan ; with a pcpulW 
tion enlightened and free ; with a go¬ 
vernment over which the laws are su¬ 
preme, and the people the arbiters of 
the law; the way appears open to that 
national greatness which ambition 
could not wish to enhance, and to yi- 
dividuaiVprosperity^ in which discon¬ 
tent ought blush to complriii. % 

■Are these the delusive prospects of 
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a feverish patriotism, the visions of 
poetry; or are they the anticipations 
of sober reflection ? Is there no ill bod¬ 
ing omen to dim the light that glitters 
on our future course? Alas! one 
portentous cloud is impending over 
some of tlie fartesit-portions of our fa¬ 
voured land;' One Hire disease, deep¬ 
ly infixed in our national system, has 
" grown with our growth, and strength¬ 
ened with our strength.” The light 
of freedom, which we so highly prize, 
shines on a part of our population 
only by reflection, and to them is ra¬ 
ther "darkness.visible” than light. 

This appalling subject is forced 
upon us,howeyer reluctant we may 
fe el to investigateits character, or con¬ 
template its rugged and forbidding as¬ 
pect. A population of more than a 
million and a half, familiar with all the 
privacies of our domestic life; accus¬ 
tomed to hear liberty extolled as the 
highest and ^noblest of enjoyments ; 
and yet, finding the bitter draught of 
hereditary servitude its own. hopeless 
portion; incapable, from its degraded 
condition, of appreciating- the bless¬ 
ings of the government under which 
i we live, and haying little to dread 
from any change or convulsions of the 
political world--presenis to phr view 
a prospect too ; awful to be contemplat¬ 
ed wifa stoic indifference. The cloud 
istiuckening with the progress of time; 
apd prudence admonishes, tiiat* if it 
cannotbe dissipated, it should, if pos- 
sibie, be disarmed of its lightning. 

'Whether shivery is, or is not* a po¬ 
litical evil; or whether a free or a 
slave population is most conducive to 
national prosperity, can scarcely, in 
this age, and in this country, require a 
serious discussion. 

If slavery has, mail ages, and among 
all nations, been considered as among 


the greatest of evils; if liberty is al¬ 
ways the highest wish and ultimate 
aim of the slave ; how; repulsive must 
that condition appear to an observant 
eye, when contrasted with the civil 
and religious freedom, by which,in the 
United Stated it is every where sur¬ 
rounded. 

But, however we may commiserate 
the condition of those who are doom¬ 
ed to hereditary servitude, the zeal 
which this feeling excites may some- 
tShes warm without enlightening the 
philanthropic mind. The slave, sunk 
and degraded below the proper level 
of humanity, may find, in tiie lethargic 
insensibility resulting from bis situa¬ 
tion, a retreat from mental suffering ; 
yet* though bent to the yoke, hejstjll 
possesses the Stamina of the hpman 
character—the aspiring tendency of 
his nature, though suppressed and con¬ 
cealed, is not destroyed—his dormant 
passions are not extinct The tran¬ 
quillity which prevails, may be sudden¬ 
ly, disturbedr-for the slumbering vol¬ 
cano retains its fires, and those who 
occupy its smoking verge may them* 
selves become the victim: of the de¬ 
vouring element. . 

The slave ^notthe only object that 
demands .qpr Oonsideratioh. The in¬ 
troduction of negro slavery into the 
United States was not the work of 
the present generation. The system 
was entailed upon them by their an¬ 
cestors : and justice demands the [ad¬ 
mission, that evils, both mqrjjl and po¬ 
litical, are moreeasilv disQoyeredthan 
removed; and that those who are sub¬ 
jected, by the circumstances of their 
birth, to the hard alternative, either to 
new model the habits [which have 
grown with their years, or to main¬ 
tain a system which their sober judg¬ 
ments cannot approve, are objects 
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of sympathy- with the truly Christian 
mind. 

v The jealousies and antipathies 
whiclithe distinction between slave- 
holihng and non slave-holding states 
has engendered and fed, may be safely 
classed among the disastrous concomi¬ 
tants of the system; especially as they 
oppose a stubborn obstacle to any ge¬ 
neral effort for the removal of the 
other acknowledged evils of slavery. 
Unhappily for the cause of humanity, 
the advocate of the slave has been too 
often identified with the antagonist of 
his owner. The interests of these op¬ 
posite classes have been considered 
as incompatible, and friendship fpr the 
one as synonymous with enmity for 
the other. 

*Tb softeii^ or rem.bveJthose<antipa-' 
thies, and promote between the in¬ 
habitants of the . Afferent ^sections of 
ourcountry, a community of feeling 
on this momentous subject, is an ob¬ 
ject of vital importance, worthy of the 
efforts of those who seek alike the 
good of all. This cause, though criti¬ 
cal and arduous, is not desperate. 
Happily the purblind philosophy, 
which taught mankind to believe that 
ohe“pirt of the community could rise 
brilyjby the depression of another, has 
passed away with the ages that are* 
gone, and a more enlightened era has 
dawned. Man is a social being, and 
finds his own particular advantage in 
the promotion of the general good. 
Party strifes and sectional jealousies 
result from erroneous and hunted 
views of private interest ; and often 
from imperfect acquaintance with the 
motives by which others are actuated: 
The people of the United States are 
bound together by one great federal 
interest; and however the inhabitants 
of the north may disapprove and ab¬ 


hor the system of servitude which pre¬ 
vails in the south, and however they 
may compassionate its victims, there 
must, from their common interests, as 
well as common origin, always exists 
in the prejudices and sympathies of 
the former, a strong preponderance in 
favour of the superior class. 

There is probably no subject more 
deeply interesting to every section of 
the Union than negro slavery, and 
none which has stronger claims on the 
clearest heads and purest hearts a- 
mong us. To open a way, equally 
safe and salutary, for the master and 
the slave to escape from the evils in 
which they are involved, and thus to 
clear ourselves from the^reproaOh of 
having disavowed^ by Our practice, the' 
noble principles on which we assumed 
a rank among the nations of the earth,, 
is the great political problem, which; 
this or some succeeding generation 
must solve. 

Animated by a desire to contribute 
towards the attainment bf tiiis moment-? 
tous object, and supported by the en¬ 
couragement of his friends, thei sub¬ 
scriber has concluded to offer fp pub- * 
lie acceptance, a monthly periodical 
journal, with the title prefixed to this 
article, designed to include an 'exten¬ 
sive range of inquiries connected with 
this subject. To combat the preju- • 
dices which tliis system has produced, 
and which have varied thefr shades 
according to the points from which 
the condition has been viewed—-to 
trace the moral influence of slavery 
on those who breathe its atmosphere 
—and to point out the best means for 
its peaceful .extinction, will be a- 
mong the prominent objects of dis¬ 
cussion. 

The work will comprise the follow¬ 
ing general divisions. 
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1. Sketches of the history, ancient 
' and modem, of Africa—of the pro- 

gress of geographical discovery there¬ 
in—of its productions, commerce, and 
friture prospects; and of the man¬ 
ners, government, and arts of the ne¬ 
gro race. 

2. The history* character* and inci¬ 
dents of slaveiy among the ancients, 
with its decline and extinction among 
the modems. 

3. The African slave trade. Its his¬ 
tory, character, and extent*—Efforts 
that have be.en used for its abolition— 
Its present state ; with its effect on 
the inhabitants of Africa. 

4. The nature and character of ne* 
gre slaveiy in the islands and on the 
continent of America—The internal 
slave trade within the United States 
—Laws and usages in relation to sla- 
very, including those enacted for its 
extinction' or melioration. 

5. Principles of political economy, 
in relation to slave labour and con¬ 
sumption compared with free. 

6. Biographical notices of negroes 
who have been distinguished for their 
virtue or abilities, 

7. Plans for improving the condi- 
tibfr of the slaves in the United States, 
with an account of experiments, 011 , 
this subject, made by the holders of 
slaves. 

8. View of the situation, character, 
and friture prospects of the free co¬ 
loured population of the United, j 
States. 

In the collections which shall be 
made on these various topics, the 
works of the ablest writers among the 
ancients and modems will be con¬ 
sulted; the narratives of travellers 
carefully examined; and such extracts 
made from the periodical works of the 
day, as shall appear properly calculat¬ 


ed to illustrate the subjects embraced 
by the plan. Measures are taken to 
establish an extensive correspondence ^ 
with persons of intelligence and vera¬ 
city, in this country and in Europe, 
from whose communications consider¬ 
able assistance is anticipated. 

The editor being anxious so to con¬ 
duct his investigations, that such as 
differ from him in opinion may not be 
repelled by any appearance of severi¬ 
ty or rudeness, from a calm and pa¬ 
tient attention to the facts or argu¬ 
ments adduced, every thing of a vin¬ 
dictive character will be carefully ex¬ 
cluded from his columns. 

It may be added that a rigid adhe¬ 
rence to the order above exhibited in 
the arrangement of his subjects, is not 
intended, and that several of those 
topics will be brought info view in 
each of the- successive numbers. In 
the 12th number an index to the vo¬ 
lume will be given. 


CONDITIONS. 

The work will be published in Phi¬ 
ladelphia, on the first of each month, 
beginning with the Fourth month 
next, each number containing 32 
pages printed in double columns. 

The price two dollars per annum, 
payable in advance. 

Such of the patrons of the work as 
may choose to withdraw their subscrip¬ 
tions at the expiration of the year, 
will be expected to give notice to the 
editor or liis agent, two months pre¬ 
viously; those who omit forwarding 
this notice will be considered as con¬ 
tinuing their subscriptions, and their 
bills presented accordingly. 

ENOCH LEWIS. 
12th mo. 23d, 1826 
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? NEGBO SEAVEBY. 

In calling the attention of his fellow 
citizens to the momentous and delicate 
subject of negro slavery, the writer of 
the subsequent essays, though avow¬ 
edly opposed to the system, has no 
disposition to treat with severity any, 
whose opinions may differ from his 
own, or whose practice may be at va¬ 
riance with the principles which he 
has been induced to espouse. His ob¬ 
ject is truth, and motive the cause of 
humanity. 

When truth, and not victory, is the 
object of discussion, diversity of opi¬ 
nion, or variety of practice, furnishes 
no rational ground of jealousy or aver¬ 
sion. With minds not blinded by 
passion, the truth is often elicited by 
the collision of opposite sentiments. 

There is probably no subject, either 
theoretic or practical, which more 
imperiously demands 11 the serious at¬ 
tention of the people of these United 
States, than that of negro slavery,— 
none that presents a stronger claim to 
the exercise of the clearest under¬ 
standings and finest feelings among us, 
to avert the dangers, or to mitigate the 
evils which this system leads in its 
train. 

The people of colour, held in ser¬ 
vitude within the United States, have 
become an important part of our po¬ 
pulation. Their numbers and physi¬ 
cal force are rapidly increasing. 

If any sections of our countiy, are, 
more deeply than others, interested in 
this subject, those where negro slavery 
is tolerated are they. To them the 
dangers, appalling as they are admit¬ 
ted to be, of an extensive slave popu¬ 
lation, directly and chiefly apply. 

Circumstanced as we are, it is time 
to repudiate the bickerings of party, 
and cultivate sentiments of concilia¬ 


tion. In governments, as well as in 
families, strength depends up on union, 
and union on mutual confidence and 
reciprocal condescensions. 

This subject presents several ques¬ 
tions of vital importance winch merit 
a serious and patient investigation; 

First.—What is Negro Slavery? 
c Negro Slavery as existing in the 
United States and British West Indies, 
appears to be a creature sui generis 
unknown to the ancients, and though 
drawn from the least cultivated quar- 
j ter of the globe, unknown even there, 
except in a passing state. 

The most prominent feature in' this 
system, by which it is distinguished 
from all its precursors, has been 
stamped by the hand of nature.. The 
subjects of it bear in their persons the; 
insignia of their servile condition. 
This circumstance, thoiigh apparently 
trivial, and certainly no very conclu¬ 
sive evidence of the moral rectitude 
of> slavery, may, perhaps, be found, 
upon examination, the principal cause 
of most of the other peculiarities by 
which this system is marked. . 

The moral degradation which slave¬ 
ry entails on its victims, has been pro¬ 
verbial since the days of Homer. Now 
the negroes are known in this coum 
try only as slaves or the descendants- 
of slaves. They are seen only in that 
low and degraded situation, in which 
hereditary slavery, immediate or; re¬ 
mote, has placed them. Their charac¬ 
ters are viewed only as moulded by 
their servile state. But when slavery 
is the general portion of persons-of 
one complexion, and peculiar to them,, 
the contempt and aversion incident to 
this degrading condition, becomes as¬ 
sociated with the complexion, and 
hence a mere concomitant of slavery, 
comes to be considered as a cause and- 
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even a justification of it. Negroes*- 
havebeen despised because they-were 
slaves ; and then slavery entailed up on 
them, with little remorse, because they 
were negroes. Among the Greeks 
the slave was reproached with his con¬ 
dition—among us with Ins complex¬ 
ion. - "• > ■ 

The intimate association between 
slavery and moral degradation, is for¬ 
cibly illustrated by the fact, that the: 
English villein, or slave of the middle 
ages, has furnished a term of superla¬ 
tive reproach, which is still in . use, 
though the character to which it was 
originally applied, has long since dis¬ 
appeared. 

Among the nations of antiquity, the 
slaves were generally prisoners of war. 
These wars being mostly waged be¬ 
tween neighbouring nations, the slave 
was seldom distinguished from his : 
master by any obvious national charac¬ 
teristic. In these contests the chances 
were often nearly equal, and death or 
servitude the lot of the vanquished, 
whoever was victorious. In those pi¬ 
ratical expeditions, which furnished a 
part of the slaves of antiquity, the as¬ 
sailant, if vanquished, was himself re¬ 
duced to the condition of a slave. 
Hence, slavery must have appeared as; 
the result of the fortune of war, and 
not as the peculiar lot of the inhabi¬ 
tants of any particular part of the 
globe. The odium of slavery would, 
therefore, be mostly confined to those 
in actual servitude, and not extended 
by any associations to those that were 
free. In regard to intellectual attain¬ 
ments, the superiority was [frequently 
on the side of the slave. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Israelites, 
at the time of the Babylonish captivi¬ 
ty, were less enlightened than their 
Chaldean invaders. The Romans were 


instructed in science and the fine arts, 
by their Grecian captives. In the pro¬ 
gressive subversion of the Roman em¬ 
pire by the northern invaders, the su¬ 
periority in arts and science, must 
have been generally, if not always, on 
the side of the vanquished. “ The 
victors in general must have been so 
far inferior in civilization to the van¬ 
quished, that the slaves whom they 
found in the conquered countries, as 
well as the freemen whom they re¬ 
duced to servitude, must have been 
far superior, in knowledge and refine¬ 
ment, to their masters. Even the 
courtiers of Alaric must have been 
barbarians, when compared with the 
bondmenofHcnorius.”These circum¬ 
stances, if they did not. disarm the vic¬ 
tors of their cruelty, wpuld, at least, 
soften or prevent that ineffable con¬ 
tempt which a servile condition, asso* 
ciated with intellectual inferiority, ne¬ 
ver foils to engender in the mind of a 
haughty superior. Hence sympathy 
for the sufferings of the slave would 
be more easily awakened in the mind 
of the master. Vie . ncordingly find 
among the ancients, various modifica¬ 
tions of the servile state, which tended 
to soften considerably, the rigours of 
that hopeless condition. In the Mo¬ 
saic institutions, we find numerous 
provisions, obviously designed to 
smooth the rugged features of a sys¬ 
tem, which the people of. that day 
were not sufficiently enlightened to 
abolish. 

Among the most prominent of these 
was the following: 

“Thou slialt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped 
from his master unto thee: he shall 
dwell with thee, even among you in 
that place which he shall choose, in 
one of thy gates where it liketh him 
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best: Thou shalt not oppress him. 9 ’ 
Dent. xxii. 15,16.* 

The laws of Minos, the legislator 
of Crete, expressly prohibited cruelty 
and injustice to slaves* and inculcated 
humanity and kindness oil their mas¬ 
ters. Once in the year* viz. at the 
feast of Mercury* the masters were re¬ 
quired to exchange situations with 
their slaves, and: perform the same 
services for them which they were 
accustomed, during the rest of the 
year, to receive.f 

The Egyptian slave, though one of 
the greatest drudges in existence, if 
he had time to reach the temple of 
Hercules, found there a certain asjr- 
lum froih the persecution of his mas¬ 
ter ; and he received additional com¬ 
fort from the reflection that his life, 
whether he could reach it or not, 
could not be taken with impunity.t 

Though the persons of slaves were 
greatly secured in Egypt, yet there 
waf?.no place so favourable to them as 
Athens. They were allowed greater 
liberty of speech, they Had their con¬ 
vivial meetings, their hours of relaxa¬ 
tion and mirth. They were general¬ 
ly treated with so much humanity as 
to occasion the observation of De- 

* The principle of this precept has been re* 
cently adopted in one of the new Spanish go¬ 
vernments of South America. “ The abolition 
of slavery was one of the firstacts of the consti¬ 
tuent assembly of Guatiroala. It declared not 
only that, every man in the j&epublic is free, but 
that no one who takes refuge under its laws can 
be ^riave; and it positively debars any one who 
carries on the slave trade from the privileges of 
a citizen. This law was no sooner promulgated, 
than one Hundred slaves from the Honduras es¬ 
caped into Guatimala; and these, though de¬ 
manded back by our superintendent, were justly 
allowed the full protection of the statute which 
proclaimed them iree.”—QuarterJy Heview, 
No. 68. 

+ Morell. 

i Herodotus, Clarkson. 


mosthenes, "that the condition of a 
slave at Athens, was preferable tiKhat 
of a free citizen in many other coun¬ 
tries. 99 But if any exception happen¬ 
ed, as was sometimes the case, from 
the general treatment described ; if 
persecutidn took the place of lenity, 
and made the fangs of servitude mote 
pointed than before, they, like the 
Egyptian slaves, had the temple of 
Theseus for refuge, where the legis¬ 
lature was so attentive as to examine 
their complaints, and, if they were 
founded in justice, to order them to 
be sold to another master. But a still 
more important privilege was guaran¬ 
teed to them. They were allowed 
an opportunity of working for them¬ 
selves, and if, by their industry, they 
were able to accumulate a sum equi¬ 
valent to their ransom, they could,' 
upon paying it down, demand their 
freedom for ever. 

Of all the slaves of antiquity, the 
Helots, or Spartan slaves, were proba¬ 
bly subjected to treatment the most 
revolting to humanity** AmoUgst a 
people bred to war, and systematical¬ 
ly inured to pain, it is not surprising 
that little compassion was shown to 
the humble drudges by whose labour 
they were fed. The rigour of Spar¬ 
tan discipline, or Spartan manners. Was 
not likely to be relaxed in favour of 
the servile class. Yet even this iron 
servitude was tempered by some in¬ 
gredients, which policy, if not hu¬ 
manity, supplied. 

The Helots were considered as the 
property of the state, rather than of 
its individual members. They were 
farmers of the soil, at fixed rents, 
which the proprietors coisH not raise 
without dishonour. Hence they had' 
the means of acquiring wealth. They 
were not liable to be sold beyond the 
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bounds of Laconia, a district of incon¬ 
siderable extent, and therefore must 
have been free from those cruel dis¬ 
solutions of family connexions, which 
constitute so prominent a feature of 
negro slaveiy. And indeed to the 
jealousy, excited by their numbers, 
which an open market might have 
thinned, and to their riches, which an 
■ absolute authority, if held by their 
mastery might have dissipated, a part 
of the cruelty with which they were 
treated, is attributed by. historians. 

Among the ancient German, ac¬ 
cording to Tacitus, each slave had his 
separate habitation, and his own estab¬ 
lishment to manage. The master con¬ 
sidered him as an agrarian dependent, 
who was obliged tafiirnish, a certain 
quantity of grain, of caUle, or of wear¬ 
ing apparel. The slave obeyed, and 
the state of servitude extended no fur¬ 
ther. To punish a slave with stripes, 
to. load him with chains, or to con¬ 
demn him to hard labour, was un¬ 
usual. 

In an ancient code of Gentoo laws, 
we find the following article: “ If a 
wife, or a son,, or a slave, or a female \ 
slave, or sc pupil, or a younger brother, 
hath committed a fault, they may be 
scourged with a lash, or a bamboo 
twig, on any part of the body where 
no dangerous hurt is likely to happen, 
but if a person scourges them beyond 
such limitation, he shall suffer the 
punishment of a thief.” 

Among the ancient Romans, before 
the institution of slavery had been re¬ 
formed by the humanityyof Adrian or 
the Antonines, the master possessed, 
over his slave, the dangerous power 
of life and death. This, however, ap¬ 
peal’s to have been a relict of patriar¬ 
chal authority; for, like the Gentoo 
Jaw, an equal extent was given to ma¬ 


gisterial and parental power. The 
Gentoo master might correct his slave 
in the same degree with his son and 
no further. The Roman father might 
put his son to death as well as his slave, 
was entitled to the property he ac¬ 
quired, and might exercise ever - him 
the same inferior authorities of scourg¬ 
ing, imprisoning, and even selling in¬ 
to slavery. Nay, the Roman law car¬ 
ried the power of the parent higher 
than that of the master. If the slave, 
when sold, was enfranchised by the 
purchaser, he was forever free, but the 
son, though manumitted by a first and 
second purchaser,, might be-sold •» 
third time by thei atiier. The magis¬ 
terial and "paternal authority appeal’ 
to have been simultaneously abridged. 
Inthetime ofTfajan and his succes¬ 
sor.Adrian, both the Son aid the slave 
began * to be effectually protected 
from that cruel abuse of domestic 
power, which was the natural growth 
of corrupt and dissolute manners. 

The . Roman law afterwards pro¬ 
gressively advanced in humanity. By 
a rescript of one of the Antonines a 
slave, when cruelly treated, might flee 
to the temples* or statues of the em¬ 
perors, for protection; on which the 
civil magistrates took cognizance of 
the complaint, and if the severity of 
the master was proved, the slave was 
delivered from his power, by a judi¬ 
cial sale. 

Though, theoretically, the proper¬ 
ty acquired by the Roman slave was 
legally invested in the master, yet in 
practice, he was permitted to acquire 
property, and was therein not only in¬ 
dulged by the master, but protected a- 
gainst all oilier persons. It was call¬ 
ed his peculium; and the many anx¬ 
ious provisions, in the imperial code, 
on this subject, plainly intimate the 
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extent and importance "of these acqui¬ 
sitions. The Roman slave was also 
allowed, by law, to engage in com¬ 
mercial and other contracts, by which, 
to an extent equal to the value of his 
peculium, the master was bound.* In 
tlus respect, the slave and domesticat¬ 
ed son, were similarly circumstanced; 
and their civil incapacities did not pre¬ 
vent them from exercising, for their 
own advantage, with the permission 
of the master or father, or in his right, 
as factors or agents, all those powers 
of acquiring and enjoying property, 
which belonged to persons of free 
condition. When the son or the slave 
conducted any general business, on 
account of the father or master, the 
contracts of the former in that busi¬ 
ness, were held obligatory on the lat¬ 
ter; but when the peculium only was 
the basis of credit, die parent or mas¬ 
ter was bound to apply the peculium 
to the fulfilment of those contracts. 
On the other hand, such contracts as 
were, made with the slave or son, 
might be enforced for his benefit at 
the suit of the master or parent. So 
that the Roman slaves frequently con¬ 
ducted mercantile concerns, to consi¬ 
derable extent, to the improvement of 
their situation, and to the attainment 
of freedom. 

According to the laws of English 
villenage, the property of the villein 
might be seized by the lord, though 
without actual seizure, it did not vest 
in him, but might be enjoyed or trans¬ 
ferred by the villein, and, at his death, 
transmitted to his representative. But 
in practice, it was usual for villeins, not 
only, to hold personal property to a 
considerable amount, but to purchase 
lands and tenements, and even manors.f 

* Stephen, Just. Inst. 

t Br. M. Tit. Villenage. 

Vol, L—g 


The records of the judicial proceed¬ 
ings of those days, abound with cases 
resulting from the acquisition of real 
estate, by those servile people.* 

The villein was liable to chastise¬ 
ment by bis lord, but this could be in¬ 
flicted only in person, and not by de¬ 
puty, In, some cases he could carry 
on a prosecution against his lord, for 
injuries received, in which cases he 
was entitled to enfranchisement. With 
a wise and merciful correctness of 
principle, it was held, as law, that the 
master, whenever, by his misconduct 
he gave a right of suit against himselfi 
gave also a right to freedom.§ 


EFFORTS FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE—BY THE GO¬ 
VERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

During tiie revolutionary struggle, 
and sometime prior to the declaration 
of Independence, the delegates in 
Congress, without being specially em¬ 
powered, passed and promulgated a 
resolution, “ that no slaves should be 
imported into any part of the eonfede- 
ration.”|| 

The extensive tract of land lying 
west of Pennsylvania, extending from 
the river Ohio to the northern boun¬ 
dary of the United States, and west¬ 
ward to the Mississippi, having been 
ceded to the general government, by 
the states that claimed it; the Con¬ 
gress of 1787, passed an ordinance, 
which clearly indicates their judg¬ 
ment, not only of the African slave 
trade, but of slaveiy itself. This or¬ 
dinance was designed, not merely to 
regulate the concerns of the territory, 
during its continuance under the ex- 

t Abririg. Br. & Vincr & Co. Litt. 

$ Stephen. 

)! Journals of Congress, for 1776. 
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elusive jurisdiction of Congress, but 
to form the basis upon which the re¬ 
publican governments, to be formed 
within its limits, were required to be 
erected. The 6th article of this ordi¬ 
nance is as follows: “ There shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servi¬ 
tude in the said territory, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been du¬ 
ly convicted.”* A proviso here fol¬ 
lows, respecting the . delivery of fugi¬ 
tives from labour, nearly similar, to the 
clause afterwards introduced into the 
Federal constitution, article 4, section 
2. This ordinance, so pregnant with 
principles proscriptive of slavery, had 
the unanimous sanction, through the j 
votes of delegates in the old Congress, 
not only of Virginia, but of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. 

In the convention, which in 1787, 
formed the Constitution of the United 
States, the African slave trade became 
a subject of serious discussion. This 
traffic had been prohibited by the lo¬ 
cal legislatures, in nearly all the states 
of the Union, and the powers vested 
in the Federal government, clearly in¬ 
cluded, if not specially reserved, the 
authority to exclude it altogether from 
our shores. The delegates from most 
of the states were anxious for an im¬ 
mediate and total abolition of this dis¬ 
graceful traffic; but those from South 
Carolina and Georgia, strenuously con¬ 
tended for its further continuance. A 
compromise was at length effected, 
and the following clause inserted in the 
constitution: “ The migration or im¬ 
portation of such persons, as any of the 

* This ordinance is referred to, and its ob¬ 
servance prescribed as an essentia] condition, in 
the admission, into the Union, of the States, 
north of the Ohio, and cast of the Mississippi. 
See the Acts of Aprif W, 1802, April 19,1810, 
and April 13, 1818 . 


states now existing shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight; 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on 
such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person.” Though slaves 
are here obviously alluded to, the term 
is studiously avoided, and it is no equi¬ 
vocal indication of the sentiments, 
which the framers of that instrument 
entertained on the subject of slaveiy, 
that the word is no where introduced; 
but in all the provisions relative to 
slaves, a substitute for the term is 
found, in words of more doubtful im¬ 
port, and frequently at the expense of 
a circumlocution. This circumstance 
has given rise to an opinion, that the 
delegates, when they were erecting 
this monument of their wisdom, ex¬ 
pected it to remain, when the slavery, 
which they were compelled to toler¬ 
ate, should be known only in the his¬ 
tory of ages which were gone. The 
restriction on the authority of Con¬ 
gress, above recited, appears to have 
been acceded to, by the delegates 
from the north, under the persuasion, 
that South Carolina and Georgia, could 
not without it, be retained in the Union, 
and that the power to abolish the slave 
trade at the end of twenty years, wap 
to be preferred to the risk of its indefi¬ 
nite continuance—in addition to the 
other evils resulting from a dissolution 
of the confederation. 

An act of Congress, of March 22, 
1794, provides, that no citizen of the 
United States, or any other person re¬ 
siding therein, shall build, or equip 
any vessel, for the purpose of carrying 
on the traffic in slaves, to any foreign 
country, or for the purpose of trans¬ 
porting slaves from one foreign coun¬ 
try to another, under the penalty of 
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the forfeiture of every vessel so em¬ 
ployed, and the payment of a fine of 
two thousand dollars. 

By an act of April 7, 1798, in re¬ 
lation to the Mississippi Territory, to 
which the constitutional restriction did 
not apply, the introduction of slaves 
from any place without the limits of 
the United States, was prohibited, un¬ 
der a penalty of 300 dollars for each 
slave introduced in violation of the 
law, and all such slaves were declared 
free. 

By a law of May 10,1800, the citizens, 
or residents of the United States, Were 
prohibited from holding any right or 
property, in vessels employed in the 
transportation of slaves, from one for¬ 
eign country to another, on pain of 
forfeiting their right of property; and 
likewise a fine equal to the double 
both of,that right and of their interest in 
the slaves. They were also prohibit¬ 
ed, under a penalty, not exceeding 
2000 dollars, and imprisonment of not 
more than two years, from serving on 
board any vessel employed in trans¬ 
porting slaves from one foreign coun¬ 
try to another. The commissioned 
vessels of the United States were au¬ 
thorised to seize vessels and crews 
employed in violation of this act. 

By an act of February 23, 1803, 
masters of vessels were forbidden to 
bring into any port, where the laws of 
the state prohibited the importation, 
any negro, mulatto, or other person 
of colour, not being a native, a citizen, 
or registered seaman of the United 
States, or a seaman pf countries be¬ 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, under 
a penalty of 1000 dollars for every 
person of colour imported contrary to 
the provisions of this act; arid no vcs. 
sel, having on board persons of the 
above description, was to be admitted 


to an entry; and if any such person 
should be landed from on board any 
vessel, the vessel was to be forfeited. 

The extensive territory lying on 
both sides of the Mississippi river, 
known by the name of Louisiana, 
having by the convention of the 30th 
of April, 1803, between the United 
States and the French Republic, been 
ceded to the former, the Congress, by 
an act of March 26,1804, divided that 
country into two governments; “ the 
Territory of Orleans,” and the dis¬ 
trict of Louisiana. In the regulations 
adopted for the government of Or¬ 
leans, we find the following: “It 
shall not be lawful for any person to 
bring into the said territory, from any 
place without the limits of the United 
States, or cause to be brought, any 
slave or slaves; and every person so 
offending, shall forfeit and pay for 
every slave imported, the sum of three 
hundred dollars; and every slave so 
impoited shall receive his or her free¬ 
dom. It shall not be lawful for any 
person to bring into the said territory, 
from any place within the limits of the 
United States, any slave or slaves, 
which shall have been imported, since 
the first day of May, 1798, into any 
place within the limits of the United 
States, or winch may hereafter be so 
imported, from any place without the 
limits of the United States. And every 
person, so offending, shall forfeit for 
every slave imported, the sum of 300 
dollars. And no slave shall be intro ¬ 
duced into said territory, except by a 
citizen of the United States removing 
into said territory for actual settlement, 
and being, at the time of removal, the 
bona fide owner of such slave; and 
every slave brought into the territory, 
contrary to the provisions of this act, 
shall receive his or her freedom.” This 
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act was to be in force for one year, 
but, by the act of March 2, 1805, ap¬ 
pears to have been rendered perma¬ 
nent. 

This act assumes a degree of im¬ 
portance, which it would not other¬ 
wise possess, from the principle which 
it involves relative to the authority of 
Congress, to control the migration 
as well as importation of slaves. 

The message of the President, 
Thomas Jefferson, on the opening of 
Congress, dated December 2, 1806, 
contained the following important and 
philanthropic clause. 

“I congratulate you, fellow citizens,, 
on the approach of the period at which 
you may interpose your authority con¬ 
stitutionally, to withdraw the citizens 
of the United States from all further 
participation in those violations of hu¬ 
man rights, which have been so long 
continued on the unoffending inhabi¬ 
tants of Africa, and which the morali¬ 
ty, the reputation, and the best inter¬ 
ests of our country, have long been 
eager to proscribe. Although no law 
you may pass can take the prohibitory 
effect until the first day of the year 
1808, yet the intervening period is not 
too long to prevent, by timely notice, 
expeditions which cannot be complet- ! 
ed before that day.” j 

In conformity with this suggestion, I 
a law, dated March 2,1807, was enact¬ 
ed* of which the following is a sum¬ 
mary ; 

Section 1, prescribes, That from 
and after the 1st day of January, 1808, 
it shall not be lawful to import into the 
United States, or territories thereof, 
from any foreign place or country, any 
negro, mulatto, or person of colour, 
with intent to hold, sell, or dispose of, 
such negro, mulatto, or person of co¬ 


lour, as a slave, or to be held to service 
or labour. 

Section 2, prohibits citizens of the 
United States, and others, from build¬ 
ing, equipping, or preparing, any ves¬ 
sel within the jurisdiction of the Unit¬ 
ed States, or causing any vessel to sail 
from any place within the same, for 
the purpose of procuring any negro, 
&c.* from any foreign country, to be 
imported into the United States, to be 
held or disposed of as a slave. And 
every vessel fitted out or employed 
for this purpose, is, with her tackle 
and furniture, forfeited to the United 
States. 

Section 3, enacts, that every person 
who shall build, fit out, or prepare, or 
send away any vessel, to be employed 
contrary to the intent of this act, or 
shall be aiding or abetting therein, 
shall severally forfeit the sum of twen¬ 
ty thousand dollars ; one moiety there¬ 
of to the United States, and the other 
moiety to those who shall prosecute 
the same to effect. 

Section 4, provides, that if any per¬ 
sons resident within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, shall transport from 
Africa, or any other foreign country, 
apy negro, &c .for the purpose of selling 
them, in anyplace within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the United States, as slaves, 
every person, so offending, shall for¬ 
feit five thousand dollars, one moiety 
thereof to the person who shall prose¬ 
cute the same to effect. And the ship 
in which such negro, &c. shall be 
transported, her tackle and furniture, 
and the goods and effects found on 
board, shall be forfeited to the United 
States. And the slaves thus imported 
shall be subject to any regulations, 
not contravening the provisions of this 

* Negro &c. meaus in this abridgement, ne¬ 
gro, mulatto, or person of colour. 
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act, which the legislatures of the seve¬ 
ral states or territories, may hereafter 
make, for disposing of them. 

Section 5, provides, that if any per¬ 
son resident within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, shall take on hoard 
of any vessel from Africa, or any other 
foreign country, any negro, &c. with 
intent to sell him, her, or them, for a 
slave or slaves, and shall transport the 
same to any place within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the United States, and there 
sell such negro, &c. so transported, 
for a slave, every person so offending, 
shall suffer an imprisonment of not 
more than ten, nor less than five years, 
and be fined not more than ten thou¬ 
sand dollars, nor less than one thou¬ 
sand. // ' 

Section 6, enacts, that if any persons 
shall purchase or sell any negro, &c. 
for a slave, who shall have been im¬ 
ported from any foreign place or 
country, or from the dominions of any 
foreign state, adjoining the United 
States, into any place within' the ju¬ 
risdiction of the United States, after 
the last of December, 1807, knowing 
at the time of such purchase or sale, 
such negro, &c. was so brought within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, 
such purchaser and seller shall sever¬ 
ally forfeit and pay, for every negro, 
&c. so purchased or sold, eight hun¬ 
dred dollars. Provided, that this for¬ 
feiture shall not extend to the seller or 
purchaser of any negro, &c. who may 
be sold in virtue of any regulation to 
be made by any state legislature, in 
pursuance of this act, and the consti¬ 
tution of the United States. 

Section 7, authorises the President 
to employ a part of the naval force of 
the United States, to seize and bring 
into port, any "essels which may be 
found within the jurisdictional limits 


of the United States, or hovering on 
the coasts thereof, having on board 
any negro, &c. for the purpose of sell¬ 
ing them as slaves, or with intent to 
land them, in any place within the ju¬ 
risdiction of the United States. And 
the vessels which may be thus found 
contravening the provisions of - this 
act, are, with their tackle and furni¬ 
ture, and the goods on board, forfeited 
to the use of the United States. He is 
authorised to direct the commanders to 
seize and bring into port, all ships or 
vessels of the United States, whereso¬ 
ever found on the high seas, contraven¬ 
ing the provisions of this act; and the 
commanders of the vessels so seized, 
are subjected to a fine not exceeding 
ten thousand dollars,and imprisonment 
not less than two, nor more than four 
years. One half of the proceeds of 
vessels, thus seized and condemned; 
to be distributed among the officers 
and men, by whom the seizure shall 
be made; the officers and men being 
Required to keep safely, every negro, 
&c. found on board the vessels thus 
taken, and deliver them to the proper 
authorities, where the vessel may be 
found or brought. 

Section 8, prohibits masters of ves¬ 
sels of less burden than forty tons, 
from transporting any negro, &c. to 
any port or place whatever, for the 
purpose of disposing of them as slaves, 
on the penalty of eight hundred dol¬ 
lars, for eveiy negro, &c. so transport¬ 
ed. Provided that nothing in this sec¬ 
tion shall prohibit the transportation, 
on any river or inland bay of the sea, 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, any negro, &c. (not imported 
contrary to the provisions of this act) 
in any vessel or species of craft what¬ 
ever. 

Section 9, enjoins the master of 
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any ship or vessel, of the burden of 
forty tons or upwards, sailing coast¬ 
wise, from any port in the United 
States, to any other port or place with¬ 
in the jurisdiction of the same, having 
on board any negro, &c. for the pur¬ 
pose of transporting them to be dis¬ 
posed of as slaves, to make out and 
subscribe, previous to the departure 
of such vessel, duplicate manifests of 
every such negro, &c. oh board such 
vessel, specifying the name and sex of 
each person, their age and stature, as 
near as may be, and the class to which 
they respectively belong, whether ne¬ 
gro, mulatto, or person of colour, with 
die name and place of residence, of 
the owner or shipper, and to deliver 
such manifests to the collector or sur¬ 
veyor of the port before whom the 
master, together with the Owner or 
shipper, shall swear or affirm, to the 
best of their knowledge and belief 
that the persons therein specified, 
were not brought into the United 
States after the 1st of January, 1808, 
and that under the laws of the state, 
they are held to service or labour; 
whereupon the said collector or sur¬ 
veyor, shall certify the same on the 
said manifests, one of which he shall 
return to the said master, with a per¬ 
mit, specifying thereon the number, 
ages, and general description of such 
persons, and authorising him to pro¬ 
ceed to the port of his destination. 
And if any ship or vessel, being laden 
and destined as aforesaid, shall depart 
without complying with the requisi¬ 
tions above specified, or shall, previous 
to arriving at her port of destina¬ 
tion, take on board any negro, &c. 
other than those specified in the ma¬ 
nifests, every such vessel, her apparel 
and furniture, shall be forfeited; and 
the commander of such vessel shall 


moreover, forfeit for every negro, &c. 
so transported, or taken on board, the 
sum of one thousand dollars, one half 
of which shall be for the use of any 
person who shall prosecute the same 
to effect. 

Section 10, directs the commanders 
of vessels laden, and sailing, as de¬ 
scribed in tke Sth section, upon their 
arrival at their port of destination, to 
deliver to the collector or surveyor of 
the port, the certified copy of the ma¬ 
nifest and permit before described, 
and certify its truth on oath or affirma¬ 
tion, previous to their landing or per¬ 
mitting to go bn shore, any of the per¬ 
sons aforesaid. And any commander 
who shall neglect or refuse to comply 
with this injunction, shall forfeit ten 
thousand dollars, one half whereof 
shall be fbr the use of any person who 
shall prosecute the same to effect. 

By jin act of April 20, 1818, in ad¬ 
dition to the preceding, further pro¬ 
vision is made to prevent the importa ¬ 
tion of slaves into any place within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

' By this act, the first six sections of 
the former are modified, supplied, and 
repealed, except that all offences com¬ 
mitted prior to the passage of this ad¬ 
dition, which were punishable by any 
of those six sections, are still liable to 
like prosecution as though the law 
had continued unaltered. Every spe¬ 
cies of water-craft whatever, employ¬ 
ed in the transportation of negroes, 
&c. from any foreign country to any 
place within the jurisdiction of the 
United States; every vessel built or 
equipped, or sailing from any place 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, for the purpose of procuring 
negroes, &c. to be transported to any 
place whatever , to be held or disposed 
of as slaves, is liable to forfeiture. 
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The penalty prescribed by the third 
section of the former act, is here re¬ 
duced from twenty thousand dollars 
to a sum not exceeding five thousand, 
nor less than one thousand dollars, but 
with this important addition, “ an im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding seven years, 
nor less than three. The fourth sec¬ 
tion is modified, by extending the 
penalty to the act of taking an board 
at sea* any negro, &c. not held by the 
laws of any state or territory of the 
United States, as a slave, and making 
not only the goods found (inboard any 
vessel employed . in violation of the 
law, but those which shall have been 
imported therein in the same voyage , 
liable to forfeiture. The fine is fixed 
at a maximum of five thousand dollars, 
and a minimum of one thousand, with 
the addition of an imprisonment from 
three to seven years. The most ex¬ 
ceptionable part of this section, was, 
however, retained, viz. the provision 
which rendered the slaves imported 
in violation of the law, liable to be re¬ 
tained and disposed of as slaves. f The 

* By this modification the law is defended 
from an.evasion, which unprincipled ingenuity 
might easily suggest; that of conveying the 
slaves from the African coast in one vessel, and 
transferring them, on the high seas, to another 
to be transported in the latter to their place of 
destination. Puerile as such an evasion must ap¬ 
pear to an unsophisticated understanding, it 
would be difficult to affix to this act) the pun¬ 
ishment prescribed by the law for their trans¬ 
portation from a foreign country , for it is a 
fundamental rule of construction that penal 
statutes are to be construed strictly. Elac. 
Com, Vol. L p. 87. 

t It is certainly a curious anomaly in legisla¬ 
tion, that during the summer of 1818, three 
American schooners, viz: the Louisa, Constitu¬ 
tion and Merino, with American registers, which 
had sailed, the two former from New Orleans, 
and the other from Mobile, cleared out from 
Havanna, in the island of Cuba for the ports, 
from which they had respectively sailed, with a 
number of slaves on board, sind being captured 


5tli section is modified so as to include 
the reception at sea , as well as on the 
coast of a foreign country, of any ne¬ 
gro, &c. and the aiders o r^abettors, as 
well as the principals, within the penal 
provisions of the statute. The term 
of imprisonment is limited to seven 
years, and is not to be less than three. 
The sixth section is so changed, as to 
impose a penalty of one thousand dol¬ 
lars on every person, his aiders *:nd 
abettors, who shall hold, purchase, sell, 
or dispose of as a slave, any negro, 
&c. introduced from any place beyond 
the jurisdiction of the United States, 
after the passage of this law. The 
offender to stand committed until the 
forfeiture be paid. The proviso in the 
sixth section of the former act, is re¬ 
tained in this. 

All the penalties incurred, are, by 
this act, directed to be divided equally 
between the United States and the 
persons who shall prosecute them to 
effect. The remaining sections of the 
law of1807', are left unchanged. 

The eighth section is characterized 
by a peculiarity of legislative precau¬ 
tion. In all prosecutions under tins 
act, the defendants shall be held to 
prove, that the negro, See. which they 
shall be charged with having brought 
into the United States, or with pur¬ 
chasing, &c. and which, according to 
the evidence, the said defendants shall 
have brought in, or disposed of, was 
brought into the United States, at least 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
were libelled in the United States’ court for the 
territory of Alabama. After a protracted trial, 
the surviving slaves found on board the Consti¬ 
tution, were adjudged to the Spanish claimants, 
and were sold by their legal representatives, at 
public sale in the city of Mobile. The others 
were condemned as forfeited to the United States, 
and ordered to be publicly sold by the Marshal in 
the same city. See President’s message to Con¬ 
gress, March », 1825. 
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five years previous to the commence¬ 
ment of such prosecution, or was not 
brought in, held, purchased, or dis¬ 
posed of, contrary to the provisions of 
this act; and the defendants upon fail¬ 
ure of such proof, shall be adjudged 
guilty. Prosecutions to be commenc¬ 
ed within five years after the offence 
was committed. 

An act of'March 3d, 1819, authori¬ 
ses the President, to employ any of the 
armed ships of the United States, to 
cruise in such places as he may judge 
proper, and to instruct the command¬ 
ers, to seize and bring into port, all 
vessels of the United States wherever 
found, which are, or have been en¬ 
gaged, or are intended to engage in 
the transportation of slaves, contrary 
to existing laws. And the proceeds 
of all vessels so seized, shall, when 
condemned, be equally divided be¬ 
tween the United States and the offi¬ 
cers and crew, by whom the capture 
shall be made. Provided, that said 
officers and crew shall safely keep and 
deliver to the marshal of the district 
or other officer appointed by the Pre¬ 
sident to receive them, all negroes, 
&c. found on board the captured ves¬ 
sel ; and provided also, that they shall 
take into custody the officers and crews 
of the vessels so captured, and deliver 
them to the civil authorities, to be pro¬ 
ceeded against according to law. A 
bounty of twenty-five dollars is assign¬ 
ed to the officers and crews of the 
commissioned vessels of the United 
States, for every negro, &c. delivered 
by them to the proper officers. The 
President is authorised to make such 
arrangements as he may judge expe¬ 
dient, for the safe-keeping, support, 
and removal beyond the limits of the 
United States, of all slaves delivered 
and brought within their jurisdiction; 


and to appoint an agent on the coast 
of Africa, to receive such slaves as may 
be found on board of vessels seized by 
the armed ships of the United States. 

It is made the duty of the District 
Attorneys of apy state or territory, upon 
information being lodged with them 
of the illegal importation of negroes, 
&c. to commence forthwith a prosecu¬ 
tion against the person charged with 
holding the slaves alleged to be so 
imported. And in case it shall be 
proved that the slaves were brought 
in contrary to law, the court shall di¬ 
rect them tc be delivered to the mar¬ 
shal, to be placed at the disposal of 
the President; aind the informer shall 
receive a bounty of fifty dollar’s for 
every negro, &c. thus delivered to the 
custody of the marshal. 

An act of May 15th, 1820, for pun- 
nishing the crime of piracy, prescribes, 
that if any citizen of the United States, 
being of the crew or ship’s company, 
of any foreign ship or vessel, engaged 
in the slave trade, or any person what¬ 
ever, being of the crew of any vessel, 
owned in whole, or in part, or navi¬ 
gated for, or in behalf of, any citizen 
of the United States, shall land from 
any such ship or vessel, and on any 
foreign shore seize any negro or mu¬ 
latto, not held to service or labour by 
the laws of either of the states or ter¬ 
ritories of the United States, with in¬ 
tent to make such negro or mulatto a 
slave, or shall decoy, or forcibly bring 
or carry, or shall receive such negro 
or mulatto on board any such ship or 
vessel, with intent as aforesaid, such 
citizen or person shall be adjudged a 
pirate; and on conviction thereof be 
fore the circuit court of the United 
States, for the district where he may 
be brought or found, shall suffer 
death. 
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And if any citizen of the United 
States, being of the crew or ship’s 
company, of any foreign ship or vessel, 
engaged in the slave trade, or any per¬ 
son whatever, being of the crew or 
shipy company of any ship or vessel, 
owned wholly or in part, or navigated 
for or in behalf of, any citizen of the 
United States, shall forcibly confine or 
detain, or shall aid and abet in forcibly 
confining or detaining on board any 
such ship or vessel, any negro or mu- j 
latto, not held to service by the laws 
of either of the states or territories of 
the United States, with intent to make 
such negro or mulatto a slave, or shall 
on board any such ship or vessel, of¬ 
fer or attempt to sell, as a slave, any 
negro or mulatto not held to service 
as aforesaid, or shall on the high seas, 
or any where on tide water, transfer or 
deliver over, to any other ship or ves¬ 
sel, any negro or mulatto, not held to 
service as aforesaid, with intent to 
make such negro or mulatto a slave, 
or shall land, or deliver on shore, from 
on board any such ship or vessel, any 
negro or mulatto, with intent to make 
sale of, or having previously sold, such 
negro or mulatto as a slave, such citi¬ 
zen or j person shall be adjudged a pi¬ 
rate; and on conviction thereof^ be¬ 
fore the circuit court of the United 
States for the district wherein he shall 
be brought or found, shall suffer 
death.* ' 

* The last section of the law of 1820 is very 
important* The citizens of Philadelphia have 
been recently called to contemplate a traffic in 
staves, from their own shores, little less revolting 
to humanity, than that which has Jongdisgraced 
the intercourse of civilized Europe with savage 
Africa, but probably few of them are aware that 
the waters of the Delaware and Chesapeak are 
the scene of a commerce, denounced as piratical 
by the laws of the United States* 

Ve>L. I.—S 


GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF AFRICA. 

This division of the globe consists 
of an extensive peninsula, joined to 
Asia by the low sandy.? isthmus of 
Suez, which is mterposed&etween the 
Mediterranean sea, and the Arabian 
gulf. The breadth of this isthmus, in 
a straight line, is, according 'to Malte 
Bran, nearly seventy-tv/o miles. ; 

The etymology of the name, by 
which this peninsula is now designat¬ 
ed, has exercised the learning and in¬ 
genuity of the curious. According to 
Bochartit is derived from /me, a pu- 
nic. word signifying an ear of corn, an 
appellation supposed to be given as 
indicative of its remarkable fertility.— 
Servius with greater plausibility, de¬ 
duces it from the greek «, without, 
and frik€, cold; a name sufficiently 
characteristic of its burning climate; 

The form of this continent, has been, 
by some writers* compared to a trian¬ 
gle, the base, stretching along the 
Mediterrahean'fromthe|straits‘of|Gades 
to the isthmus of Suez, and the vertex 
projecting far into the southern hem¬ 
isphere, andL forming a promontory a 
little to the east of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

i From cape Guardafui, which forms 
the eastern extremity of Africa, lying 
[ in latitude 11° 52' north, and longitude 
51° 56' east from Greenwich, to Cape 
Verd, its furthest western projection 
| in latitude 14° 47' north, and longi- 
I tude 17° 33' west, the distance on a 
great circle of the earth is 67° 17' or 
about 4653 miles; and from Cape 
Blanco, in the Mediterranean, in (lati¬ 
tude 37°20' north, and longitude 9 °53' 
east, to Cape Lagullas in latitude 34° 
53' south, and longitude 20° 10' east, 
the distance is 72° 51',.or about 5030 
miles.* The area of this vast conti- 
j nent is estimated at 13,430,000 square 
[ miles. 

I “It was from the African shores 
that the Egyptian colonies, in the 
most remote times, brought to savage 

* Owing to the spheroidal form of the earth 
the length of a degree on a great circle is not 
every where the same. According to professor 
Playfair, the circumference of the equator is 
24896.16 miles, and that of the meridian 
24851.84 miles. The degrees of the meridian 
lengthen as the latitude, cither north or south, 
is increased. 
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Europe the first germs of civilization. 
At the present day, Africa is the latest 
portion of the old world to receive, 
from the hands of Europeans, the salu¬ 
tary yoke of legislation and of culture. 
If Africa hits remained so long inacces¬ 
sible to the ambition of conquerors, to 
commercial enterprise, and to the cu¬ 
riosity of travellers, we shall find, in its 
physical form, the principal cause of 
its obscurity. This vast peninsula 
possesses but few rivers of extensive 
and easy navigation. Its harbours and 
roadsteads seldom afford a safe re¬ 
treat for vessels, and no gulf or inland 
sea opens the way to the interior of 
this mass of countries.' The Mediterr 
ranean on the north, by which it is 
separated from Europe, and the At¬ 
lantic and Ethiopian oceans, which en¬ 
compass it on the west, form incon¬ 
siderable inequalities in the line of 
coast, to which the name of gulfs, has 
improperly been given, viz: the gulf 
of Gitmea, in the south, and that of 
Syrtes inthe north, both held in dread 
by navigators. The breadth of the 
continent, between the bottoms of 
these gulfs is still 1800 miles. The 
coasts of Senegal and Guinea, indeed, 
present several mouths of rivers ac¬ 
companied with islands; and were it 
not for the barbarous character* of the 
people, these would be the most ac¬ 
cessible parts of Africa. To the south, 
however, the continent resumes, its 
usual appearance, and terminates in a 
mass of land without any deep wind¬ 
ings. To the east a number of islands, 
and some mouths of rivers, seem to 
promise a readier access. The coast 
washed by the Indian Gceari, lies low, 
like the opposite shores of Guinea, but 
we find only a short way in the inte¬ 
rior, the formidable terrace of arid 
mountains which forms the eastern 
extremity of the continent, In the 
north-east the Arabian gulf, or red sea, 
separates Africa from Asia without 
breaking the gloomy uniformity of the 
African coast. 

“ Besidesthe connexion of Africa to 
Asia, formed by the isthmus of Suez, it 
has two remarkable approximations to 
the old continent. In the north-west 

* The causes which have contributed to per¬ 
petuate, if not originally to produce, this bar • 
barous character will appear at large in the fu¬ 
ture numbers of this paper. Editor. 


the narrow strait of Gibraltar divides 
it from Europe ; and in the east Ara¬ 
bia is separated from it by the straitof 
Babelmandel. 

“ In some parts excessively parched, 
in others marshy or flooded, the soil 
of Africa presents strange contrasts. 
At great mutual distances are some 
large and beneficent rivers; as the 
Nile in the north-east, the Senegal 
and Gambia, in the west, the Zaire in 
the south-west, the Cuama on the 
east coast; and in the centre, the mis- 
terious Niger,* which conceals its ter¬ 
mination as the Nile used to conceal 
its origin. More frequently we find 
small and short streams, suen as all the 
rest, with the exception of ten or 
twelve, almost all containing cataracts 
in their course, and presenting bars or 
sand banks at their mouths. In the 
interior, and even on the coast, there 
are great and lofty rocks from which 
no torrents proceed; and table-lands 
watered by no streams, as the great 
desert of Zahara, and others of minor 
extent. At a greater distance are 
countries constantly impregnated with 
moisture, as those winch contaun the 
lake or m*rsh of Wangara, and the 
lake Maravi, and some temporary lakes, 
occasioned by the rising of the rivers. 

“ Though Africa very probably has 
mountains high enough to be cover¬ 
ed with perennial snow, even Tinder 
the equator, that is 16,000 feetf in 
elevation, it is in general to be re¬ 
marked, that the African chains are 
more distinguished for their breadth 

* This river, until visited by Mungo Park was 
supposed to Sow toward the west, he found its 
course was easterly. From the efforts which 
are now making to explore the interior of Africa, 
sanguine hopes are entertained that the Niger 
will soon he stripped of its mysterious charac¬ 
ter. Should any important discoveries on this 
head be made public, they will appear in a fu¬ 
ture number. Editor. 

t That scientific traveller, the Baron Hum¬ 
boldt places the commencement of perpetual 
frost, under the equator at the height of 4796 
metres (corresponding to 15737 feet,) above the 
level of the sea. This, however, must depend in 
some measure, on the form as well as the height 
of the land. An isolated peak, or narrow ridge, 
will be colder than an extensive tract of table 
land at the same elevation; because the latter, 
presenting a larger surface to the solar rays, 
and coming in contact with a greater extent of 
atmosphere, is subjected to a less rapid privation 
of heat. It is probable, therefore, that the re¬ 
gion of perennial snow commences, among the 
mountains of Africa, at a greater elevation, than 
on the precipitous ridges of South America, 
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than for their height. If they reach a 
great elevation, it is by a gradual rise, 
and in a succession of terraces*. Per¬ 
haps we should not deviate far from 
the truth if we were to venture the 
assertion, that the whole body of the 
African mountains forms one great 
plateau, presenting toward each coast 
a succession of terraces. This nu¬ 
cleus of the African continent seems 
to contain few long and high ranges 
in the interior, so that if the sea were 
to rise to a height above its present 
level sufficient to cover all the low 
lands which line its shores, Africa 
would pejrhaps appear almost a level 
island in the midst of the ocean. 

“None of the known chains of Africa 
are adyerse to this vievv of its surface. 
Atlas, which lines nearly the whble of 
the north coast, is a series of five or 
six small chains, rising one behind 
another, and including many table 
lands.. The littoral chain of the red 
sea, or the Troglodytic chain, resem¬ 
bles Atlas in its calcareous steeps, so 
imposing to the eye of the traveller, 
yet really of very moderate height.— 
The Lupata chain, or the spine of the 
world, which seems to reach from cape 
Guardafui to the Cape of Good Hope, 
in a direction riot well known, contains 
the plateaus of Adel and Mocaranga; it 
terminates in the south in high and 
barren plains, called the Kanos, and 
in steep mountains with flat summits, 
one of which has received the signifi¬ 
cant name of the Table Mountain. 
This chain then seems to resemble the 
former two. The rivers of Guinea 
descend in a series of Cataracts, not in 
long and deep valleys. It is the 
usual character of calcareous mountains 
to be formed into terraces, and such 
seems to be the nature of the Kong 
mountains. 

“ In the interior of Africa, some of the 
vast plains which occupy the greater 
part of its extent, covered with sand 
and gravel, with a mixture of sea 
shells and encrusted with ciystalliza- 
tions, look like the basins of evaporat¬ 
ed seas. Such is the famous desert of 
Zahara, where the sands moving like 
the waves of the sea are said to have 
swallowed up entire tribes.* Many 

* During the whole of my route I had reason 
to suspect that the account in books of travels, 
which have generated such terrific notions of 
the moving sands of Africa, are greatly exag- 


of the slender rivulets never unite to 
form permanent currents, but disap¬ 
pear with the rainy season, to which 
they owe their origin. Africa con¬ 
tains an infinite number of those tor¬ 
rents and rivers which never reach 
the sea. Some of them have a long 
course and rival the greatest rivers in 
the world. Such is the Niger or Jo* 
liba, unless it has an outlet, as yet un¬ 
known, in the Gulf of Guinea. 

“ No where do the empire of fertility 
and that of -barrenness come into 
closer contact than in Africa. Some 
of its lands owe their fertility to 
high wooded mountains, moderating 
the heat and dryness of the atmos¬ 
phere. More frequently the fertile 
countries, bounded by vast deserts, 
form narrow stripes along the banks of 
the rivers, or ajluvial plains situated 
at their place of exit. These last 

gerated. Our companions indeed affected to re¬ 
late various stories of caravans that had been 
overwhelmed. But as neither lime nor place 
was adduced, it would seem not unreasonable to 
doubt the truth of the assertion. 

If caravans have been thus buried, it maybe 
presumed that accident can only have happen¬ 
ed after they had lost the power of moving by 
the influence of a hot wind, want of water anil 
other causes. A number of men, and other ani¬ 
mals, found dead, and covered with sand, would 
be sufficient ground for succeeding travellers to 
believe, or at least to relate, that the persons thus 
found, bad been overwhelmed on their march; 
though the accumulation bad not occurred till 
they were already dead. Brown's Travel, page 
249. The army of Cambyses was reported to 
have been overwhelmed in the d*srrts of Lybia 
beneath a mountain of sand £Vit!e Herodotus, 
Tha. $26] and the story has been embvHiriwd 
by. the poetic imagination of Darwin, but it ap¬ 
pears more probable that they perished from 
thirst and fatigue. Bruce,(Vol v. p. 318,)give# 
the following account of some phenomena ob¬ 
served in the deserts of Bambra. Here we were 
at once surprised and terrified by a sight, surely 
one of the mosv magnificent in the world. Its 
that vast expanse of desert, we saw a number of 
prodigious pillars of sand at different distance# 
from us, at times moving with gnat celerity, at 
others stalking on with majestic slowness i at in¬ 
tervals we thought they were coining in a few 
minutes to overwhelm us; and smalt quantities 
of sand did actually more than once reach us; 
again they would retreat so os to be almost out 
of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. 
There the tops often separated,fVom the bodies; 
and these being once disjoined, dispersed in the 
air, and disappeared. Sometiynesf&ty were bro¬ 
ken near the middle, as if struck with a large 
cannon shot. About noon they began to ap¬ 
proach with considerable swiftness. Eleven of 
them ranged along side of us about the distance 
of three miles. The diameter of the largest ap¬ 
peared to me as if it. would measure ten feci.— 
They at length retired from us leaving an im¬ 
pression upon my mind to which 1 can give no 
name, though surely one ingredient in it was 
fear, with a considerable mixture of wonder ami 
astonishment. 
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countries, generally contained between 
two branches of the river diverging to 
form a triangle, have, from their figure 
received a name taken from Delta, the 
fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, 
which is a triangle. The term has 
been given, by way of eminence, to 
the flat island formed by the Nile in 
lower Egypt. Another class of fertile 
lands owes its existence to springs, j 
which, here and there, burst forth in j 
the midst of deserts; these spots of J 
verdure are called oases. Even Stra¬ 
bo mentions them, when he says, “ to i 
the south of Atlas lies .a vast desert of ; 
sand and stones, which like the spot¬ 
ted skin of a panther, is here and there 
diversified by oases,- that is to say, by 
fertile grounds, rising like islands in 
the midst of the ocean. 

“It is to these contrasts that Africa 
owes its twofold reputation. . This 
land of perpetual thirst, this arid nur¬ 
sery of lions, as it was called by the an¬ 
cients, was at the same time, repre¬ 
sented under the emblem of a woman, 
crowned with ears of corn, or holding 
ears of corn in her hand. Although 
the character of high fertility belongs 
especially to the Africa propria of the 
ancients, that is, to the present 
state of Tunis, it is certain, that 
in this part of the world, wherever 
moisture is conjoined with heat, ve¬ 
getation displays great vigour and 
magnificence. The human species 
find abundant aliment at a very insig-. 
nificant expense of labour. The corn 
stalks bend under their load; the vine 
attains a colossal size; melons and 
pumpkins acquire . enormous vol¬ 
ume : millet and holcus, the grain 
which is most common over three 
fourths of this continent, though badly 
cultivated, yield a return of two hun¬ 
dred fold; and the date tree; which 
is to the African what the cocoa nut 
and the breadfruit are in Oceanica, 
can withstand the fiery winds which 
assail it from the neighbouring deserts. 
The forests of Mount Atlas are equal 
to the finest of Italy and Spain. Those 
of the Cape, boast of the silver leaved 
Protea and some elegant trees. In the 
whole of Guinea, Senegambia, Congo, 
Nigritia, and the eastern coast, former¬ 
ly denominated India, are to be found 
the same thick forests as in America. 
But in parts which are marshy or arid, 


sandy or rocky, ,'hat is in one half of 
Africa, the natural vegetation presents 
a harsh .and uncouth physilognomy. 

“ The animal kingdom presents still 
greater variety and more originality. 
Africa possesses most of the animals 
of the old continent, and, in some spe¬ 
cies, the most vigorous and the most 
beautiful varieties. Such are the horse 
of Barbary, the Cape buffalo, the Sene¬ 
gal mule, and the zebra, the pride of 
tile Asinine race. The African lion is 
the only lion worthy of the name. 
The elephant and the rhinoceros, 
though of less colossal dimensions 
than those of Asia, have more agility, 
and perhaps more ferocity, though the 
African elephant is said to fly at the 
sight of that of Asia. Several very 
singular animal forms appear to be pe¬ 
culiar to this part of the world. The 
unwieldy hippopotamus inhabits the 
south, from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Egypt, and to Senegal. The majes¬ 
tic giraffe, the prototype of the sera¬ 
phim, which the Arabian mythology 
yoked to the chariot of the lord of 
thunder, roams from the Niger to the 
Orange River.. The. gazelle, or ante¬ 
lope genus, peoples Africa with nu¬ 
merous species and varieties; some 
lighter and handsomer than others, 
and perhaps all differing from those of 
the table lands of Asia. Africa, filled 
i with monstrous apes and disgusting 
baboons, is probably deficient in many 
species of monkeys which seem re¬ 
served for Oceanica, as the ourang- 
outang; or for America, as the sapa- 
joo. The winged race of Africa is 
equally peculiar. The flamingo, in 
his scarlet robe, the paroquet^ clad in 
emerald and saffron hues, the digretta, 
of elegant plumage, might have im¬ 
parted sufficient interest to the de¬ 
scriptive pen of Vaillant, though he 
had added no imaginary birds. The 
ostrich is peculiar to Africa,* as the 
cassowary is to Oceanica, and the too- 
yoo to South America; but among 
the walking birds, or those which have 
no true wings, that of Africa is the 
largest and most perfect .”—Matte 
Brun . 

Though the modem travellers, who 
have visited Africa, have thrown much 

* This does not appear to be strictly correct, 
the ostrich being found amid the sandy deserts of 
Arabia, and, formerly at least, much further 
eastward.—Edin. Ency. art. Ornithology. 
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light on the geography of that conti¬ 
nent, and communicated much inter¬ 
esting information concerning the con¬ 
dition and character of its inhabitants; 
though they have confirmed many 
facts which had been mentioned by 
the ancients; ascertained many cir¬ 
cumstances which were formerly 
doubtful; and introduced to our no¬ 
tice several new countries and nations, 
yet, notwithstanding all their exer¬ 
tions, there is a space of many hun¬ 
dred miles, in the interior of Africa, 
north of the equator, that remains un¬ 
explored; while the inland country 
south of the line, is almost wholly un¬ 
known. * 

Africa, as at present known to Eu¬ 
ropeans, may be divided, in general, 
into north, south, west, east, and central 
Africa. 

North Africa contains the following 
countries, viz: Egypt, Barca, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Algiers, Morocco, Fez, Tab¬ 
let, Bxledulgerid, and the Sahara. 
These countries are inhabited chiefly 
by Moors, descended from the Arabs, 
and intermingled with the different 
nations, who at various times have es¬ 
tablished colonies in Africa. These 
Moors have overspread the habitable 
parts of the desert; extended their 
conquests and colonies towards the 
south, and driving before them the ne¬ 
gro aborigines, nave forced them, in 
several instances, to retire beyond the 
great rivers. Yet the negroes, addict¬ 
ed to agriculture, probably never pos¬ 
sessed any considerable portion of the : 
desert, which is much better adapted 
to the wandering and pastoral fife of 
the Moors. 

West Africa contains the two great 
divisions of Guinea and Congo; the 
former of which may be subdivided 
into North Guinea, or Senegal, con¬ 
taining the country of the Jalops and 
Foulahs, and the kingdom of the Man- 
dingoes. Within this subdivision is 
situated the English colony of Sierra 
Leone.* South Guinea, containing the 
Pepper coast, the Ivory coast, and the 
Gold coast. Within this subdivision 
is the new American colony of Li¬ 
beria, or Mesurado. East Guinea, or 

. * The Lion Mountains. The term Sierra be¬ 
ing given to the mountains on account of their 
broken summits, supposed to have some resem¬ 
blance to a saw. 


the Slave coast, in which are the king¬ 
doms of Whidah, Ardra, and Benin. 
In Congo are comprehended the king¬ 
doms of Loango, Congo, Ango, Ma- 
tamba, and Benguela. 

South Africa, or Caffraria, contains 
the country of the Namaquas, the 
country of the Hottentots,. and the 
English colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Eastward of the Cape, we find 
on the south eastern coast the king¬ 
doms of Inhambanc, Manica, Sabia,* 
Sofala, and Mocaranga, or as it is some¬ 
times called, Monomatapa. East Af¬ 
rica has been divided into the coast of 
Zanguebar, the coast of Ajan, and the 
coast of Adel. In Zanguebar are com- 
rehended the kingdoms of Mozam- 
ique, Mongalla, Quilao, Montbaza, 
Melinda, and the country of the Mo- 
noemugi. Ajan contains the republic 
of Brava, and the kingdom of Maga- 
doxa. Adel is an extensive kingdom, 
stretching 160 leagues from east to 
west, and 72 from north to south. 

Central Africa, according to this di¬ 
vision, includes Nigiitia, or Soudan, 
Nubia, and Abyssinia. Under the 
name of Nigritia, is included that ex¬ 
tensive tract of country, south of the 
Sahara, which stretches almost across 
the African continent, on both sides of 
the Niger. It contains the empires of 
Houssa, Tombuctoo, the country of 
the Agudez, the kingdoms of Luda- 
mar, Bondou, Bambour, and other 
smaller principalities recently discover¬ 
ed by Mungo Park; and towards the 
east, the kingdoms of Bomou and 
Darfur. Nubia, an extensive country 
between Egypt and Abyssinia, com¬ 
prehends Turkish Nubia, with the 
kingdoms of Dongola and Sennaar. 
As Africa lies chiefly within the tor¬ 
rid zone, winter, according to the ap¬ 
prehension of a native of the temper¬ 
ate zones, must be there almost whol¬ 
ly unknown. The seasons are, how¬ 
ever, marked by other peculiarities. 
The most prominent distinctions of the 
African seasons, are the rainy and the 
dry. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PERIODICAL 
WINES AND RAINS OF THE TORRID 
ZONE. > 

As the most remarkable feature of 
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the African year is'its division into the 
rainy season and the dry , both much 
more strongly marked, than in almost 
any part of the temperate zones, a 
brief account of these periodical 
changes, and the winds which gener¬ 
ally prevail in the torrid zone, and a 
few degrees beyond; the tropics, may 
probably be acceptable to such of our 
readers*as have been but little con¬ 
versant with the peculiarities of that 
region of the globe. 

In the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, 
at ,a distance from land, it is well 
known that a wind, nearly constant, 
blows from the east, throughout the 
year, over that great belt of waters in¬ 
cluded between the parallels of 27 or 
28 degrees north, and as many south. 
This wind, as we recede from the 
equator, is still further deflected from 
its eastern direction, towards the 
nearest pole. This phenomenon is 
caused by the rarefaction of the air, in 
those places to which the sun is near¬ 
ly vertical,,and the consequent move¬ 
ment of the colder and denser air to¬ 
wards the regions where the rarefac¬ 
tion has occurred. 

To this general current of air, call¬ 
ed by mariners the trade wind, is to 
be attributed those remarkable aque¬ 
ous currents, winch have been observ¬ 
ed on the shores of the Mexican gulf, 
along the coast of North America as 
far as Newfoundland, and near the 
western' shores of Europe and Africa. 
On these currents a few observations 
will be offered. 

The trade winds sweeping across 
the Atlantic, in the neighbourhood of 
the equator, impart to the mass of wa¬ 
ters, a westerly motion, towards the 
shores of South America; where the 
situation of the land, directs the cur¬ 
rent toward the Isthmus of Panama. 
The waters thus accumulated in the 
Gulf of Mexico, are supposed to rise 
considerably above the level of the 
Pacific, on the opposite Shore. The 
current haring followed the bendings 
of the Mexican coast, from Vera Cruz 
to the mouth of the Rio del Norte, and 
thence to the mouths of the Mississip¬ 
pi and to the shoals to the west of the 
southern extremity of Florida,—-takes 
there a direction towards the north, 
and drives with impetuosity into the 
Gulf of Florida. Its celerity was there 


observed by Humboldt, in 1804, to be 
five feet per second, though a north 
wind was then blowing, with great 
violence. At the end of the Gulf of 
Florida, in the latitude of Cape Cana¬ 
veral, the gulf stream flows to the 
north east with a velocity, which is 
sometimes as great as five miles an 
hour. The pilot may judge of his 
proximity to Charleston, Philadelphia, 
or New York, by his arrival on the 
borders of the gulf stream; for the 
elevated temperature of the waters, 
their strong saltness, indigo colour, 
the shoals of sea weed which cover 
their surface, as well as the heat of the 
surrounding atmosphere, all indicate 
this remarkable stream. Its breadth 
increases toward the north at the 
same time that its rapidity decreases 
and its w r aters cool. The tempera¬ 
ture of the water in the latitude of 
40° and 41°, was found to be 72°; 
when in the same latitude beyond the 
limits of the stream, the heat at the 
surface was only 63. Consequently 
the temperature of the gulf stream, in 
the parallel of New York, is nearly the 
same as that of the ocean in the parallel 
of Porto Rico, and the islands of Cape 
Verd. 

To the east of Boston, the current 
is nearly eighty leagues in breadth. 
Here it turns to the east, so that its 
western edge as it bends, skirts the ex¬ 
tremity of the great bank, of New¬ 
foundland, which Volney calls the bar 
of the mouth of this enormous sea ri¬ 
ver. The cold waters of this bank, 
which, according the observations of 
Humboldt, were at the temperature of 
48 or 50 degrees, present a striking 
contrast with the waters of the torrid 
zone, driven to the north by the gulf 
stream, the temperature of which is 
from 70 to 72 degrees. In these lati¬ 
tudes the caloric is distributed in a 
singular manner throughout the ocean; 
the waters of the bank are 17° colder 
than the neighbouring se?t, and tins sea 
is 5° degrees colder than the cur¬ 
rent.* 

•To this diversity in the temperatures of 
contiguous portions of water, must, doubtless, 
be attributed the prevalence of fogs on the 
banks of Newfoundland. The air reposing on 
the waters of the stream, and thence acquiring 
an elevated temperature, becomes charged with 
vapours, nearly to its point of saturation. This 
air becoming mixed with colder portions of at- 
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From the banks of Newfoundland 
to the Azores, the gulf stream con¬ 
tinues its course towards the east. 
The waters still preserve a part of the 
impulsion which they, had received, at 
a distance of nearly a thousand leagues. 
On the meridian of the Isles of Corvo 
and Flores, the most westerly of the 
Azores, the breadth of the current is 
160 leagues. 

From the Azores, the current turns 
towards the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
Isle of Madeira, and the Canary Is¬ 
lands. The opening into the Medi¬ 
terranean, contributes, no doubt, to 
accelerate the motion of the waters 
towards the east;* but if this strait 
had not existed, vessels sailing to Te- 
neriffe, would, probably, have been 
driven to the south east by a current, 
whose cause must be sought in the re¬ 
gions of the equator, and on the shores 
of the western world. To the south 
of Madeira, the current may be traced 
to the south east and south south east, 
towards the coast of Africa, between 
Cape Cantin and Cape Bajadoz. In 
these latitudes, a vessel beealmed, is 
liable to be carried on the coast at a 
time when the crew, relying on their 
reckoning, suppose themselves far to 
the west. In the parallel of Cape 
Blanc, the current mixes with that of 
the tropics to begin anew its course 
to the west. 

The trade wind of the great Pacific 
Ocean, must necessarily produce a | 
correspondent movement in the zone , 
of waters over which it flows, but the 
circumstances of this sea river do not 
appear to have been observed with 
the same attention as those of the At¬ 
lantic. To this we may, with great 
plausibility, if not absolute certainty, 
attribute the elevation of the waters in 
the Arabian gulf, and doubtless in the 

Biosphere, or coming in contact with the colder 
waters, is itself so far cooled as to precipitate its 
vapours in nusts and fogs. 

* Dr. Halley instituted an inquiry into the 
cause of the current which is found always 
flowing from the Atlantic into the Mediterra¬ 
nean. He ascertained by experiment, the quan¬ 
tity of water evaporated in a given time, from a 
surface of known extent, at the usual tempera¬ 
ture of that sea, and making a liberal allowance 
for the quantity discharged into it by the rivers, 
found a large excess on the side of tbe evapora¬ 
tion, quite sufficient to account for tbe current 
in question. 


adjacent seas above the level of the 
Mediterranean.! 

These general winds are always 
modified, or totally changed, in the 
vicinity of the shores, by the situation 
and character of the land. 

Along the western coast of Africa, 
the wind is generally directed from 
the ocean toward the land, assuming 
of consequence, various directions, ac¬ 
cording to varieties of the coast. This 
is readily explained by observing that 
the air winch rests on the burning 
sands of Africa, must be generally 
more rarefied than that on the adja¬ 
cent ocean. In the Atlantic ocean, at 
no great distance from the African 
shore, there is a tract, which is subject 
to calms, occasionally broken with vio¬ 
lent storms, attended with terrible 
thunder, and torrents of rain. This 
region appears to be the dividing line 
. between the currents winch flow to¬ 
ward the African coast, and the gene¬ 
ral trade wind which moves to the 
west. The air being here attenuated 
by those opposite currents, is, no 
j doubt, replenished, by strata descend¬ 
ing from the higher and colder re¬ 
gions of the atmosphere, which, ming¬ 
ling with the saturated strata at the 
surface, produce those tremendous 
electrical phenomena, and rapid de¬ 
positions of water, by which this tract 
of the ocean is marked. 

A wind, which though ?iot altogeth¬ 
er peculiar to the torrid ;;one, is more 
remarkable there than any where else, 
is that called the sea and the land 
breeze. This breeze is most observa¬ 
ble where the land, at no great- dis¬ 
tance from the coast, is of considera¬ 
ble elevation; as in the islands of Ja¬ 
maica, Cuba, and others, in the West 
Indian seas. During the greater part 
of the day, a breeze sets from the 
ocean toward the land, which in the 
evening dies away, and is soon suc¬ 
ceeded by a current from the land to¬ 
ward the sea. The air reposing on the 
lands which are exposed to the fer¬ 
vours of a tropical sun, becomes, du¬ 
ring the day, much more rarefied, than 

t The level of the Mediterranean is 30 feet 
lower than that of the gulf of Suez. The level 
of the water of the Nile, at Cairo, when lowest, 
in 1798,1799, and 1800, was nine feet lower than 
the gulf at low water. But the Nile when high, 
est is nine feet above the level of tbe gulf at 
high water.—M. Brun. 
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that on the water; hence the sea 
breeze. But this air, driven to the 
elevated regions in the interior be¬ 
comes condensed, and thus when the 
source of heat is withdrawn, this air 
soon preponderates over that of the 
ocean, where a temperature nearly 
uniform is preserved. Hence a night 
wind prevails, in the mountainous 
countries, within the torrid zone, 
blowing on all sides toward the ocean. 
It is observable that in those islands 
where there are no mountains, die 
land breeze does not occur. 

In the Indian Ocean, and along the 
eastern coast of Africa, the winds are 
chiefly periodical; blowing during 
nearly half the year in one direction, 
and most of the other half in the op¬ 
posite one. These periodical winds 
are called the monsoons. Between 
10° and 30° of south latitude, from-, 
Madagascar to New Holland, a gene- 
ral ^trade wind, nearly south east by 
east, prevails throughout the year. 
Within the same longitudes, near the 
equator, the winds blow in a south 
eastern direction from May to Octo¬ 
ber ; and during the rest of' the year 
on the opposite point. This monsoon 
extends from about 3° to 10° of south 
latitude. From about three degrees of 
south latitude oyer all the Arabian and 
Indian seas and gulf of Bengal, from 
Sumatra to the coast of Africa, another 
monsoon prevails, blowing from Octo¬ 
ber to April, from the north east; but 
during the rest of the year, its course 
is nearly on the opposite points.* 

A wind from the north, called the 
Etesian wind, sweeps along the valley 
of Egypt, from April to October, and 
during the same time, a wind blows 
alongthe Arabian gulf, from Suez to the 
straits of Babelrpandel, and from No¬ 
vember to March, a wind in the opposite 
direction prevails.^ Bruce, by tracing 
these periodical winds in the Arabian 
gulf, and along the eastern shore of 
the African continent, and comparing 
their returns with the time occupied 
by the voyage, has endeavoured to 
show that the Ophir, to which the 
fleets of Solomon' resorted, for gold 
and silver, must have been in that part 

• Halley’s account of trade winds and mon¬ 
soons. 

t Brace. 


of Africa, now known by the name of 
Sofala. 

These periodical changes are readi¬ 
ly explained upon the principle, that 
when land and ocean are equally ex¬ 
posed to a high degree of heat, the 
land acquires the higher temperature, 
and hence, under these circumstances, 
the wind will blow toward the - land; 
but when the source of heat is with¬ 
drawn, the surface of the land soon 
becomes colder than that of the con¬ 
tiguous ocean, and thence ,a wind, di¬ 
rected toward thb water, must ensue. 
These phenomena, however, must be 
modified by a variety of local causes. 

The tropical year has been already 
mentioned, as consisting of the rainy 
season and'the dry; this, however, 
must be accepted with some limita¬ 
tions, as in some places within the 
torrid zone, rain is very seldom seen. 

A late respectable geographer ob¬ 
serves, “It is well known that the 
rainy season, which, over the whole tor¬ 
rid zone Is synchronous with the vertical 
position of the sun, brings on. alnicst 
continual drenching nuns. The hea¬ 
vens, formerly burning like a flame, 
are transformed into a great atmos- 
j pheric ocean. The copious waters 
which they pour down, collection the 
table lands of the interior, where they 
form immense sheets of water or tem¬ 
porary lakes. When these lakes have 
reached a level high enough to over¬ 
flow the boundaries of their basins, 
they suddenly send down into the ri¬ 
vers previously much swollen, an enor¬ 
mous volume of water, impregnated 
with the soft earth, over which it has 
for a time stagnated. Hence the mo¬ 
mentary pauses and sudden renewals 
in the rise of the Nile. Hence the 
abundance of fertilizing slime, which 
would not be found so copious in the 
waters of rivers, which owe their rise 
to the direct influence of the nuns. 
These phenomena, simple in their 
origin, only astonish persons who have 
observed the effects without tracing 
the cause.”* This description, in re¬ 
spect both to the time-ana the extent 
of these periodical inundations, is 
much too general for accuracy. The 
rainy season unquestionably depends 
upon the position of the sun, combin- 

£MalteBrum 
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ed with local causes. All those cir¬ 
cumstances, by which the direction 
and temperature of the wind are mo¬ 
dified, exert an influence over the 
periods of the rains. 

The philosophic reader is aware, 
that the quantity of water, which can 
be sustained in a state of vapour, with¬ 
in a given space, increases with the 
increase of temperature; and hence 
when the atmosphere is charged with 
vapour, to the point of saturation, a 
reduction of temperature must pro¬ 
duce a deposition of water in some of 
its forms; the rapidity of the precipi¬ 
tation depending on the degree of 
saturation, and the suddenness with 
which the temperature is, reduced; 
and that the equilibrium of the elec¬ 
tric fluid is disturbed by the evapora¬ 
tion or precipitation of water. Hence 
the most copious rains and terrible 
thunders, are to be expected when 
the atmosphere, heated by the action 
of a vertical sun, has passed over a 
body of water, and become highly 
charged with acpieous vapour, and 
then mingled with a colder air, and 
its temperature greatly and suddenly 
reduced. This effect is produced, 
when the air of the ocean and the 
plains is driven over the tops of moun¬ 
tains, and thus blended with the su¬ 
perior and colder strata. Hence it is 
that in most climates, mountains are 
supposed to^attract clouds and, rains, 
which they may more properly be 
said to produce. 

ACCOUNT OE A SHOOTING EXCURSION IN 
THE ISLAND OE JAMAICA. 

The excursion which we are about 
to exhibit, took place in what may be 
called the romantic scenery of Jamaica. 
It is well known that this island is in¬ 
tersected by a chain of lofty mountains, 
which traverse it from east to west. 
But these mountains, though striking 
on account of their height and the ir¬ 
regularity of their summits, afford no 
forests, wherewith to give variety to 
the eye, or shade Qr shelter - to the 
wanderer. St is that large portion of 
the interior of the island, called St. 
Anne’s, St. James’s, and Trelawny, 
which is most diversified by wood. 
Here you have continued hills and vah 
leys; here the rocks, though not so 
¥ol. I.—4 


high as those in the chain before men¬ 
tioned, are abrupt and" precipitous; 
here the interstices among the cliffs 
exhibit the most luxuriant vegetation. 
They are filled with close woods and 
deciduous plants, intermingled with a 
great variety of shrubs, vines, and 
briars. The hollows are nourished by 
the rich earth washed down from the 
rocks by the rain. It was amongst 
such fastnesses of the cliffs and woods, 
adjoining to such fertile soils in the 
valleys, mat, about fourteen years ago, 
a dozen negroes, with a few women, 
all of whom had escaped from slavery, 
had concealed themselves. But, alas! 
this little band had not long seated 
themselves there, before their haunts 
were discovered* Shooting parties 
were sent out to destroy them. Three 
of them were killed, and their heads 
brought to and exposed at Falmouth. 
The rest directly changed their habi¬ 
tations, and found, in the back districts 
of Trelawny, a place similar to that 
which they had left. 

We have heard it said, that while 
they were in their former haunts, they 
wandered about too freely; and that 
they were seen in communication with 
some of the negroes on the neigh¬ 
bouring estates, from which they per¬ 
suaded one or two women to go*and 
| live with them. But if this was the 
I case in their first settlement, it was 
not so in that which they now chose, 
i They determined change their po¬ 
licy, and to live together on the prin¬ 
ciple, that, if they kept themselves 
at home,they covM not be discovered; 
or, in other words, if they did not med¬ 
dle with others,, others could not meddle 
with them. Feeling themselves se¬ 
cure under this notion, they went to 
work cheerfully, and built a town, 
consisting of a few houses. Here, it 
appears, they displayed much ingenui¬ 
ty and good workmanship. Under 
the same cheering notion of security, 
they formed schemes of extensive cul¬ 
tivation. Day after day they awaken¬ 
ed the silence of the forests by their 
industry, till at length they had brought 
nearly two hundred acres of land into 
profitable bearing, and had afforded an 
example of good farming, their land 
being described as thickly planted with 
provisions , and in the finest condition . 
In this way they were going on, living 
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peaceably, industriously, and comfort¬ 
ably, when, after quiet possession for 
eleven years, it became known, that 
such a people was in existence in the 
back districts of Trelawny. This was 
enough. The alarm was sounded, and 
an excursion resolved upon, not to 
conciliate these poor people—not to 
give them the praise due to them for 
their industry and the simplicity of 
their lives, but totaleethem as prison¬ 
ers, or to MU or maim, them, and to de¬ 
stroy their habitations, and to root them 
from the face oftheeauh. 

It appears, from several public pa¬ 
pers of the day, that this excursion 
took place October 26, 1824. We 
learn also, that “several young men 
volunteered their services, and pro¬ 
ceeded from Pembroke estate, accom- 
anied by a number of armed confi- 
entiai negroes, in search of runaways. 
The whole number engaged in the 
expedition, appears to have been about 
thirty. It appears that “the whole of 
the arrangements for the exeursion, 
were made at least a week previous to 
setting out.” Thus strong in point of 
number, and thus prepared, “the 
party reached the Provision Mountain 
belonging to Pembroke estate, distant 
about, twelve miles to the southward, 
at eleven o’clock, in the morning. Af¬ 
ter resting there a short time, they 
pursued their route for the rendezvous 
of the runaways, supposed to be about 
six miles distant from the mountain, 
and had traversed nearly an hour over 
a mountainous and rocky way, when, 
in a narrow pass, through which they 
could only advance in single file, they 
were fired on from an ambush by the 
runaways, who had been apprized of 
the intended attack. Mr. Sutherland, 
the overseer of Pembroke estate, who 
had the command of, and. was leading 
the party, was mortally wounded by 
the second shot, and fell. The re¬ 
mainder were panic struck and took 
to flight. Mr. .Gallimore, a book-keeper 
of Bounty-hall estate, was wounded, 
and left behind upon the retreat of 
his companions. An armed negro, 
belonging to Good Hope Estate, was 
also wounded dangerously. The flight 
of the party put into the possession of 
the runaways, about fifteen stands of 
arms, and a quantity of ammunition.” 
Thus ended this excursion, which had 


been deliberately resolved upon, as 
has been already noticed, by a few 
private individuals, consisting of over¬ 
seers and book-ksqpers , a week before¬ 
hand, and undertaken without consult¬ 
ing the governor of the island, or the 
magistracy of the neighbourhood. 

We may easily imagine, that the 
news of such a disaster would quickly 
spread, and that , steps would be in¬ 
stantly taken to retaliate. We find, 
accordingly, that on the very next 
day, a meeting of magistrates was 
held, and that these sent an express 
to captain Smith, of Accompong, (a 
Maroon town,) requiring the assistance 
of ,the Maroons, to dislodge tins for¬ 
midable horde. To carry their point 
more effectually* six companies of the 
Trelawny militia were mustered at 
Dromilly estate, out of which one hun¬ 
dred and twenty men were drafted, 
and put under the command of lieu¬ 
tenant colonel Scott. On the 31st, 
the men so drafted met the Maroons 
just mentioned, and took post together 
on Hampden Mountain; and on No¬ 
vember 1st, they moved, at daylight, 
consisting altogether of 270 men, (in 
which baggage negroes and pioneers 
were included,) into the Woods. 
About 4 o’clock, on the same evening, 
the party entered the little town be¬ 
longing to the fugitives, when they 
were feed upon by them, but without 
effect. The fire was returned by the 
militia, when two of the runaways fell, 
and another was taken prisoner, and 
the remainder dispersed. The town 
contained fourteen houses, one of 
them 70 feet long, another 40, and 
few undor 25. They were well built, 
shingled and floored. The name as¬ 
signed to it by its possessors, was “ me 
no sen, you no come” The inhabitants 
appear to have been taken by surprise, 
as the women and children, eight of 
the former and four of the latter, had 
just left the town, before the arrival 
of the militia and Maroons, and their 
culinary utensils were on the fire, pre¬ 
paring their dinners. These provi¬ 
sions were immediately seized upon 
by the assailants. During the skir¬ 
mish, a woman was observed by some 
of the party and fired at, but without 
the intended effect. The expedition 
was employed during the following 
day, in scorning the woods round the 
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town, in search of the fugitives, but 1 
without success, and on the next the j 
militia returned, leaving* the Maroons j 
in possession of the town. There 
were, by estimation, from one to two 
hundred acres of land, thickly planted 
with provisions, in the finest condi¬ 
tion, in the vicinity of the town. In 
this were included from 'thirty to forty 
acres of beautiful coffee, and a large 
field of canes. They were also pos¬ 
sessed of an abundance of poultry and 
hogs. 

Shortly after the return of the mili¬ 
tia, one hundred and fifty negroes 
were sent to dig up and destroy the 
provisions, and raze the buildings, and 
thus reduce this flourishing settlement 
to a desert, previously to the depar¬ 
ture of the Maroons. 

This narrative furnishes an instance 
of a small company of negroes, just 
emerging from a state of slavery, a- 
dopting at once a course of regular j 
and efficient industry, converting the j 
forest into a fruitful field, and supply- j 
mg themselves not only with die ne- j 
cessari.es, but the luxuries of life. It j 
appears they had commenced a traffic 
with a few of their brethren in bonds, 
by. means'.of which, the produce of 
their fields had served to replenish 
the markets of the neighbouring towns, 
in exchange for some of the luxuries 
which the ocean supplies. They ap¬ 
pear, even from the accounts of their 
invaders, to have been quite inoffen¬ 
sive to their neighbours, and charge¬ 
able with no crime except that of 
withdrawing themselves from a state of 
servitude, and applying to their own 
comfortable support, amidst the wilds 
of the desert, a tract of unappropriat¬ 
ed land. Upon what principle then, 
of moral right or political expediency, 
could their white neighbours have 
acted, in thus systematically applying 
their superior force in reducing their 
peaceful dwellings to utter desola¬ 
tion, and endeavouring totally to ex¬ 
tirpate their race and name ? 

DOMESTIC SLAVE TRADE. 

The following extracts from the 
proceedings of Congress during their 
late session, furnish a forcible appeal 
to the humanity of the people of the 
United States. They may very justly 


inquire whether the officers of the 
general government ought to be made 
the instruments of a traffic, within our 
own borders, which in many of its 
features, bears a strong resemblance 
to that which Congress, in 1820, de¬ 
nounced as piratical. - 

Mr. Miner, of Pennsylvania, offered 
several resolutions, the object of which 
was, to inquire into the expediency of 
the gradual abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia; and submitted 
the following observations and facts ; 

“ It was, in fact, the case, that owing 
to the painful excitement growing out 
of any motion on the subject of slave¬ 
ry here, it had been utterly neglected; 
gentlemen from neither section of the 
Union (liked to take any step in rela¬ 
tion to it; the consequence was, that 
there had been no melioration of the 
laws growing out of the system of sla¬ 
very here, for the. thirty years the 
District had been under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the general government. In 
other States improvements had been 
made—their codes had been meliorat¬ 
ed; here, from the cause alluded to, 
they had been entirely neglected, and 
all the corruptions growing out of that 
neglect, and the cupidity of those who 
looked only to their private interest, 
were severely felt. From a paper in 
his hand, which he. stated to be offi¬ 
cial, Mr. Miner read an account of the 
persons imprisoned in the jail, as fol¬ 
lows : 

Runaway negroes committed to the 
jail of Washington county, District 
of Columbia, from the lstday of De¬ 
cember, 1823, to November 30, 

1824, included, - - 52 

For safe keeping by their masters, 

from Dec. 1st, 1823, to November 
30th, 1824, - - 81 

Runaway negroes committed from De¬ 
cember 1st, 1824, to November 30, 

1825, - - 58 

For safe keeping by their masters, 

from December 1st, 1824, to Nov. 
30,1825, - - - 124 

fifteen of the above that were com¬ 
mitted as runaways, proved to be 
free, and one of them sold for his 
jail fees and other expenses. 
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White and black criminals—the fol¬ 
lowing' number committed for of¬ 
fences, from December 1st, 1823, 
to November 30th, 1824, - 125 

And about the same number for the 
year following. 

{Signed by the Jailer.] 

Of the eighty-one, and one hundred 
and twenty-four, in jail fbr safe keep¬ 
ing, he observed, that he understood 
they were placed there for sale—that 
the Federal prisons, and their keepers, 
were extensively used for the purpose 
of carrying on the Domestic Slave 
Trade. I presume that gentlemen 
have no proper idea of the situation of 
this matter; if they had, it would seem 
as if the sentiment must be general, 
that legislative interference is proper. 
Last winter* I went through the cells 
of the prison, and I will mention an 
instance of its occupation, that was 
presented to me. There was a wo¬ 
man in a cell, with three children, one 
an infant, all for sale. I was. after¬ 
wards informed that she was the wife 
of a free man, who had by her, nine 
children. As they grew to an age to 
be profitable* in market, the children 
were sold; now the woman had ar¬ 
rived at a time of life to be no longer 
valuable as a breeder, she and her 
children were separated from her hus¬ 
band, and sent to your prison for sale 
—your officer who keeps it, being em¬ 
ployed as the agent. Another in¬ 
stance was stated to him yesterday, in 
a way that seemed entitled to credit— 
that a free coloured man was taken 
up under the law, and imprisoned. Ig¬ 
norant, poor, friendless, he found it 
difficult to prove his freedom, and lay 
in jail, in so miserable a situation, that j 
his legs were so frozen, that, when li¬ 
berated, he had to walk on ins knees, 
being a cripple for life. 

He mentioned those circumstances 
to show that evils existed, of a nature, 
and to an extent, which gentlemen 
were not probably apprised of, and 
which he was sure they would not ap- | 
prove. In addition to all this, Mr. Mi- j 
ner said, that there were places in the 
District, by some called Pens, where 
the slave dealers gather together j 
gangs of slaves, and then fasten them J 
by a long chain, running between 
the pairs, and to this they are hand¬ 
cuffed, right and left, and so driven j 


off, ten, twenty, and thirty in a drove. 
The number passing the Bridge in a 
year, was said to have amounted to 
hundreds. It was, in truth, tho case, 
that, owing to the total neglect of this 
subject, by the only power having au¬ 
thority to remedy the evils, this had 
become the head-quarters of the Do¬ 
mestic Slave Trade. 


NATIONAL GKATITUDE. 

Great efforts are made in the Rich¬ 
mond papers to stimulate the Legisla¬ 
ture of Virginia to follow the excellent 
example of South Carolina, in bestow¬ 
ing, ten thousand dollars on' the 
daughter of Mr. Jefferson. A writer 
in the Richmond Enquirer says— 

“ It is reduced to a moral certainty, 
that the lottery in consequence of Mr. 
Jefferson’s death, will not be drawn, 
and the consequence will be, that his 
dutiful child, and her family, will be 
reduced to great inconvenience, if not 
distress. 

“ I have been informed that his ne¬ 
groes, to the amount of one hundred 
and seventy, are to be sold ; if they 
shall average $200 each, will amount 
to only $34,000; that his lands if sold, 
would not bring more than about 
$40,000. Improvements are seldom 
considered by the purchaser. Total 
amount $74,000.” 

Mr. Jefferson was one of the best of 
masters towards his slaves. God grant 
that they may fall into hands as leni¬ 
ent and bountiful,— Nat. Gaz. 

These negroes, it appears, are since 
soldi into what sort of hands they 
have fallen, I am not informed. Consi¬ 
dering the acknowledged character of 
their late owner, it is obvious that com* 
slavery must be to them, emphati¬ 
cally, a hitter draught* from its contrast 
with their former condition. It is devout¬ 
ly to be wished, that a portion of nation¬ 
al sympathy might extend to this part 
of the Jefferson family. Is not the na¬ 
tional character involved in the ques¬ 
tion, whether the author of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence shall be brand¬ 
ed, by the enemies of our government. 
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with the imputation of having left one 
hundred and seventy human beings, 
to be sold, for the benefit of his de¬ 
scendants, or Hie extinction of his 
debts, into a state of hopeless and he¬ 
reditary Servitude ? Would it not be a i 
noble testimony of national gratitude, j 
to redeem these slaves from their for¬ 
lorn situation, and place them if possi¬ 
ble, in a condition to understand and 
appreciate the doctrines which their 
late master proclaimed in the face of 
the world? If disembodied spirits 
ever revisit the scenes of their earthly 
pilgrimage, would not the spirit of 
Jefferson rejoice to discover that Ins 
surviving friends had done for him, 
what he would unquestionably have 
done himself, if his possessions had 
been free from incumbrance? One 
noble president has bequeathed liber¬ 
ty ,to his slaves, let those who follow 
in his wake, imitate, either in person 
or by proxy, the illustrious example. 


A SHOUT ACCOUNT OF PHILLIS WHEAT¬ 
LEY,— From, A. Mott. 

Although the state of Massachusetts 
never was so deeply involved in the 
African slave trade as most of the other 
states, yet before the war which sepa¬ 
rated the United States of America 
from Great Britain, and gave us the 
title of a free and independent nation, 
there were many of the poor Africans 
brought into their ports and sold for 
slaves. . 

In the year 1761, a little girl about 
7 or 8 years old, was stolen from her 
parents in Africa, and being put on 
board a ship, was brought to Boston, 
where she was sold for a slave to John 
Wheatley, a respectable inhabitant of 
that town. Her master giving her the 
name of Phillis, and she assuming that 
of her master, she was of course called 
Phillis Wheatley. 

Being of an active disposition, and 
very attentive and industrious, she 
soon learned the English language, 


and in about sixteen months so per¬ 
fectly, that she could read any of the 
most difficult parts of the Scriptures, 
to'the great astonishment of those who 
heard her. And this she learned with¬ 
out any school instruction, except 
what was taught her in the family. 

The art of writing she obtained by 
her own industry and curiosity, and in 
so short a time, that in the year 1765,. 
when she was not more than twelve 
years of age, she was capable of writ¬ 
ing letters to her friends on various 
subjects. She also wrote to several 
persons in high stations. In one of 
her communications to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, on the subject of Freedom , 
she has the following lines: 

“ Should you, my lord, while you peruse my 

song, 

Wonder from whence my love of Freedom 

Whence flow these wishes for the common good. 
By feeling hearts alone best understood— 

I, young in life, by seeming cruel fate, 

Was snatch’d from Afric’s fancy’d happy seat: 
What pangs excruciating must molest, 

What sorrows labour in my parent’s breast ? 
Steel’d was that soul, and by no misery mov’d. 
That from a father seized the babe belov’d. 

Such, such my case—and can I then buf pray. 
Others may never feel tyrannic sway ?’’ 

In her leisure moments she often in¬ 
dulged herself in writing poetry, and 
a small volume of her composition was 
published in 1773, when she was'about 
nineteen years of age, attested by the 
Governor of Massachusetts, and a num¬ 
ber of the most respectable inhabi¬ 
tants of Boston, in the following lan¬ 
guage : 

“ We, whose names are under-writ¬ 
ten, do assure the world that the 
Poems specified in the following pages 
were, (as we verily believe,) written 
by Phillis, a young negro girl, who 
was but a few years since, brought an 
uncultivated barbarian from Africa; 
and has ever since been, and now is, 
under the disadvantage of serving as 
a slave in a family in tins town. She 
has been examined by some of the 
best judges, and is thought qualified 
to write mem.” 

i Her master says, “ Having a great 
inclination to learn the Latin language, 
she has made some progress in it.* 

* Most of her poetical productions have a re¬ 
ligious or moral cast: all breathe a soft and sen¬ 
timental feeling. Twelve relate to the death of 
friends. Others on the works of Providence; on 
virtue* humanity, and freedom; with one to a 
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After the publication of the little 
volume mentioned, and_aboutthe 21st 
year of her age, she was liberated; 
but site continued in her master’s; fa¬ 
mily, where she was much respected, 
for her good conduct. Many of the 
most respectable inhabitants of Boston 
and its vicinity, visiting at the house, 
were pleased with an opportunity of 
conversing with Phillis, and observing 
her modest; deportment* and the cul¬ 
tivation of her mind. 

When about 23, she was married to 
a persons of her own colour, who hav¬ 
ing also obtained considerable learn¬ 
ing, kept a grocery, arid officiated as 
a lawyer, under the title of Doctor 
Peters, pleading the cause of his breth¬ 
ren the Africans, before the tribunals 
of the state. 

The reputation he ei\joyed, with his 
industry, procured him a fortune; but 
Phillis being much indulged, had not 
acquired sufficient knowledge of 4b- 
mestic concerns; and her friends con¬ 
tinuing their particular attention to 
her, gave him uneasiness, winch ope¬ 
rating on a disposition that was not 
willing to have her more respected 
than himself—-which first manifested 
itself by reproaches; which were fol¬ 
lowed by harsh treatment. The con¬ 
tinuance thereof affecting her suscep¬ 
tible ffiin^ and delicate constitution, 
she soon went into a decline, arid died 
in .1/80, about the 26th year of her 
age, much lamented by those who 
knew her worth. She had one child, 
which died very young; and her hus¬ 
band survived her only three years. 


report of proceedings relative to 

THE SLAVE TRADE IN GUATEMALA. 

“ One of the first acts of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly of Guatimala was 
the abolition of Slavery, which dis¬ 
grace of civilized ages yyas annihilated 
by a decreeof the ITthrif April, 1824. 
Nevertibelb^ tire law settled a rate of 
indemnity for the owners; of slaves. 
Senor del Valley ever foremost in the 
paths of patriotism and humanity, was 
very urgent in recommending such a j 
compensation; and his example was 
followed by the greater part of the 


young painter of her own colour. On seeing hi* 
works, she vented her grief for the sorrows oi 
her countrymen, in a pathetic strain. 


proprietors. The number of slaves at 
that time in the Republic did not ex¬ 
ceed 500. The epoch of that decree 
was observed by the Government as a 
season of festivity and jubilee; and 
the Legislative Power, rejoicing in the 
benefit done to humanity, declared in 
its message, that the' decrees of the 
Assembly deserved to be registered on 
tablets of brass, in the hall of the 
Assembly, as one of its greatest orna¬ 
ments. . 

“In process of time, the Constitution 
was promulgated by the National As¬ 
sembly, and Continued the abolition of 
Slavery by the 13th Article, worded 
astollows:—- 

, “ ‘ Every man in the Republic is 
ATee; and no one who takes refuge 
under its laws can be a slave: nor shall 
any one be accounted a citizen who 
carries on the Slave Trade/ 

J By means of this Article, the Re¬ 
public was placed by the Constitution 
on a footing with the temples of the 
ancients, which served as an asylum to 
tne unfortunate. In consequence, dur¬ 
ing last spring,, one; hundred slaves, 
belonging to the English settlers at 
Belize, fled from the colony, and 
sought refuge in the Republic. The 
superintendent of the establishment 
demanded the restitution of the fugi- 
trvep. The Executive, in the message 
with which it forwarded the demand 
to the Legislative Power, gave its 
opinion in favour of the required res¬ 
titution, influenced, no doubt, by an 
apprehension that the British Govern¬ 
ment would not tamely permit a refu¬ 
sal to be given, which would so mate¬ 
rially tend to alarm its subjects, pro¬ 
prietors of slaves in the West Indies, 
where slavery is still tolerated. The 
public of Guatimala, on that account, 
were anxious to know the resolve of 
the Legislative power upon so deli¬ 
cate an affair. The 6th of June was 
fixed for the debate, and the hall of 
Congress was crowded to excess. 

“ Senor Alvarado, in addressing the 
Congress, said:*—‘ This is the sacred 
segis, under cover of which the slaves 
of Belize have taken refuge; and I call 
on you to recollect, that you have 
sworn to maintain it inviolate. Shall 
we break that oath so shortly after 
having pronounced it? What are 
commercial interests, when put in 
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competition with the paramount duty 
of preserving justice? They should 
weigh as a feather in the balance! 
England, it is true, protects the inter* 
ets of her traders; but is she not 
bound still mote, to prefer and protect 
thesanctity of oaths ?' 

i( His speech was received with re¬ 
iterated expressions of approbation. 
After him arose an opponent, who ex¬ 
erted himself to prove the propriety 
of the restitution; and, by quotations 
from ancient and modem history, to 
show that the principles of justice, 
winch ought to regulate the conduct 
of individuals, cannot be always made 
applicable to a state. 

“Many others followed on the same 
false side of the argument: but Senor 
Alvarado was not disheartened; and, 
returning to the charge, adduced fresh 
arguments in reply, declaring, in con¬ 
clusion, that if the English Govern¬ 
ment should insist on recovering pos¬ 
session of the slaves by force, he would 
prefer to fall a victim to violence, 
rather than become an accomplice to 
injustice. These last words, pro¬ 
nounced loudly, and with impassioned 
emphasis, again drew down the plau¬ 
dits of his hearers, whose hearts were, 
without exception, in unison with jus¬ 
tice. However, notwithstanding the 
manly resistance of Senor Alvarado, 
the discussion was eventually decided 
by a majority in favour of the contra¬ 
ry opinion; and, in consequence, the 
Congress ordered the restitution of 
the slaves—a decision which fortunate¬ 
ly was subject to the revision of the 
Senate. That second legislative Cham¬ 
ber, therefore, resumed the discussion, 
and pronounced an opposite decision, 
declaring the slaves to be free: but, 
at the same time, uniting the rights of 
liberty with the claims of property, it 
determined to award a compensation 
to the English owners of the slaves. 
The senators who most distinguished 
themselves in the discussion in favour 
of these slaves, were the Senors Bav- 
rundhs Alvarado, Alcayagua, and Men- 

AFRICAST MAGNANIMITY. 

Abdulkader, king of Foota Terra, 
inflamed with zeal for propagating his 
religion, sent an embassy to Darnel, 
king of the JalofFs, requiring him to 


embrace the Mahomedan faith. The 
ambassador was accompanied by two 
of the principal Bushreens, whocarried 
each alarge knife, fixed on the top 
of a long pole. As soon as he had 
procured admission into th>s presence 
of Darnel, and announced the plea¬ 
sure of bis sovereign, he ordered the 
Bushreens to present the emblems of 
their mission. The two knives were 
accordingly laid before Darnel, and 
the ambassador explained himself m 
follows: u With this knife, Abdulka¬ 
der trill condescend to shave the head 
of Darnel, if Darnel trill embrace the 
Mahomedan frith; and with this other 
knife, Abdulkader will cut the throat 
of Darnel, if Darnel refuses to embrace 
it: take your choice.” Darnel coolly 
told , the ambassador, that he bad no 
choice to make; he neither chose to 
have his head shaved or hi* throat cut j 
and with this answer the ambassador 
was civilly dismissed. * 

Abdulkader took his measures ac; 
cordingly, and with a powerful army 
invaded Darnel's country. The ihhsL 
bitants of the towns ana villages filled 
up their wells, destroyed their provi¬ 
sions, carried oif their effects, and 
abandoned their dwellings^ as he ap¬ 
proached. By this means he was led 
on from place to place, till he had ad¬ 
vanced three days' journey into the 
country of the Jaloffs. He had, in¬ 
deed, met with no opposition; but his 
army had . suffered so much from the 
scarcity of water, that several of his 
men had died by the way. This in¬ 
duced him to direct his march toward* 
a watering place in the woods, where 
his men, having quenched their thirst, 
and being overcome with frtigue, lay 
down carelessly to sleep among the 
bushes. In this situation they were 
attacked by Darnel before day break, 
and completely routed. Many of them 
were trampled to death as they lay 
asleep, by the Jaloff horses; others 
were killed in attempting to v -make 
their escape; and a still greater num¬ 
ber were taken prisoners. Among 
the latter was Abdulkader himself. 
This ambitious, or rather, frantic 
prince, who, but a month before, had 
sent the threatening message to Da¬ 
rnel, was now led into Ins presence as 
a miserable captive. The behaviour 
of Darnel, on this occasion, is never 
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mentioned by the singing’ men but in 
terms of the highest approbation; and 
it was, indeed so extraordinary in an 
African prince, that the reader may 
End it difficult to give credit to the | 
recital. When his royal prisoner was 
brought before liiro in irons, and 
thrown upon the ground, the mag 
nanimous Darnel, instead of putting 
his foot upon his neck, and stabbing 
him with Ms spear, according to cus¬ 
tom in such cases, addressed him as 
follows: <e Abdulkader, answer me 
this question: If the chance of war 
had placed me in your situation, and 
you in mine, how would you have 
treated me ?” <s I would have thrust 
my spear into your heart returned 
Alidulkader, with great firmness, “ and 
l know that a similar fate awaits me.” 

£S Not so,” said Darnel, “ my, spear is, 
indeed, red with the blood of your 
subjects slain in battle, and I could 
now give it a deeper stain, by dipping 
it in your own; but this would not 
build up rny towns; nor bring to life 
the thousands who fell in the woods. 

I will not, therefore, kill you in cold 
blood, but S will retain you as my 
slave, until I perceive that your pre¬ 
sence in your own kingdom, will be 
no longer dangerous to your neigh¬ 
bours, and then I will consider of the 
proper way of disposing of you.” 
Abdulkader was accordingly retained, 
and worked as a slave, for three 
months; at the end of which period. 
Darnel listened to the solicitations of 
the inhabitants of Foota Torra, and 
restored to thSm their king. 

Paris's Travels , chap. 25. 

POETRY. 

SELECTED FOR THE AFRICAN OBSERVER. 

Why droops this heart, with fancied woes forlorn? - 
Why sinks my soul, beneath each wintry sky?. 
What pensive crowds, by ceaseless labours wont! 
What myriads wish to be a3 West ai II j 

What though my roof devoid of pomp arise. 

Nor tempt the proud to quit his destined way; 
Nor costly art my flowery vales disguise, 

Where only simple friendship deigns to stray. 

See the wild sons of Lapland’s chill domain, 

That scoop their couch beneath the drifted 
snows; 

How void of hope they ken the frozen plain, 
Where? the sharp cast for ever, ever blows. 

Slave though I he, to Delia’s eyes a slave. 

My Delia’s eyes endear the bands I wear; 

The sighs she causes well become the brave, 

The pang she causes ’tis even bliss to hear. 


See the poor native quit the Lybian shores, 

Ah! not in love’s delightful fetters bound ; 

No radiant smile his dying peace restores, 

Nor love, cor fame, nor friendship heals his 
wound. 

Let vacant bards proclaim their boasted woes; 
Shall I the mockery of grief display ? 

No, let my muse his piercing pangs disclose. 

Who bleeds and weeps his sum of life away. 

On the wild beach, in mournful guise, he stood, 
Ere the shrill boastwain gave the hated sign; 

He dropped a tear unseen into the Hood, 

He stole one sweet moment to repine. 

Yet the muse listened to the plaints lie made, 
Such moving plaints as nature could inspire $ 

To me the muse his tender plea conveyed ; 

But smoothed, and suited to the sounding lyre. 

Why am I ravished from my native strand ? 
What savage race protects this impious gain ? 
Shall -foreign plagues infest this teeming laud; 
And more than sea-born monsters plough the 
main? 

Here the dire locusts’ horrid swarms prevail ; 
Here the blue asps with livid poison swell; 

Here the dry dypsa writhes his sinuous mail; 
Can we not here secure from envy dwell ? 

When the grim lion urged hi3 cruel chase, 

When the stern panther sought his midnight 
prey, 

What fate reserved me for this Christian race ? 

O race more polished, more severe than they ! 

Ye prowling wolves, pursue my latest cries; 
Thou hungry tiger, leave thy reeking den, 

Ye sandy wastes, in rapid eddies rise, 

O, tear me from the whips and scorns of men. 

Yet in their face superior beauty* glows, 

Ate smiles the mean of rapine and of wrong? 

Yet from theirlips, the voice of mercy flows. 
And, even religion dwells upon their tongue. 

Of blissful haunts they tell, and brighter climes, 
Where gentle minds, conveyed by death, repair ; 
But, stained with blood, are crimsoned o’er with 
crimes, 

, Say shall they merit what they paint so fair ? 

No, careless, hopeless of those fertile plains, 

Rich by our tods, and by our sorrows gay. 

They ply our labours, and enhance our pains, 
And feign those distant regions to repay. 

For them, the tusky elephant expires. 

For them, vve drain the mine’s embowelled gold; 
Where rove the brutal nation’s wild desires? 

: Our limbs are purchased, and our life is sold. 

i Yet shores there are, blest shores for us remain, 
And favoured isles, with golden fruitage crown, 
ed: 

! Where tufted flowrets paint the verdant plain, 

| And every breeze shall med’eine every wound. 

There the stern tyrant, that embitters life. 
Shall, vainly suppliant, spread his asking hand; 
There shall vve view the billows’ raging strife 
Aid the kind breast and waft his boat to land. 

SHENSTONE, 


* The author has here given his own opinion 
of beauty not those of the negroes; among the 
natives of the interior of Africa, a white skin is 
considered as a blemish, and even viewed with 
horror. 
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it has been frequently asserted by 
the advocates of slavery that a large 
part of the Africans are slaves in their 
own country, and that their transpor¬ 
tation across the Atlantic, though they 
are still subjected to the servile yoke, 
is an important melioration of them 
state. 

B. Edwards observes, when speak¬ 
ing of the slave trade, which he ad¬ 
mits to be incapable of general de¬ 
fence, “A good mind may honestly 
derive some degree of consolation m 
considering that all such of the wretch¬ 
ed victims as were slaves in Africa, are 
by being sold to the whites, removed 
to a situation infinitely more desirable, 
even in its worst state, than that of the 
best and most favoured slaves in their 
native country. It is, on all hands, ad¬ 
mitted, that the condition of these poor 
people, under their own governments, 
is the most deplorable that we can con¬ 
ceive a human creature to be subject 
to. They have no security for proper¬ 
ty, nor protection for their persons; 
they exist at the will and caprice of a 
master, who is not amenable to any 

Vol. 5„ 


law for his ill treatment of them, and 
who may slaughter them at his plea¬ 
sure. He has in truth, very little in¬ 
terest in their preservation, having no 
means of employing them in profita¬ 
ble labour, and when provisions are 
scarce, he has even a strong induce¬ 
ment to destroy them.”* 

For these sweeping declarations, no 
authorities are cited,f but from what¬ 
ever source he derived Ins information, 
he must have been unhappy in Ms se- 

* Hist. W. Indies, vol. 2, p. 99. 

f Unless the anonymous witness cited in a for¬ 
mer part of the chapter, and the witnesses ex¬ 
amined by the Privy Council, and the House of 
Commons, are to he considered as such. If they 
are, the conclusion, is certainly much too broad 
for the premises. The paraphrase owes more of 
its fulness and generality to the genius of the wri¬ 
ter, than to the facts established by the original. 
It may be proper here to remark, that the wri¬ 
ter of these essays has no desire to impeach the 
veracity of the eminent historian, from whose 
work the above extract is taken. We have here 
an instance, not by any means a novel one, of the 
readiness, even of a powerful mind, to consider 
a conclusion, which corresponds with a favourite 
hypothesis, as fairly proved by testimony, which 
to an understanding, not similarly biassed, would 
appear totally inadequate to its support. 
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lections, as a very different account of 
African slavery, in general, is given by 
numerous witnesses, to whom the learn¬ 
ed historian could not object; several 
of them being the avowed supporters 
of the African slave trade, in defence 
of which, or at least to prevent its abo¬ 
lition, this history appears to have been 
written. 

From the statements contained in 
the preceding essay, it is obvious, that 
the word slave is less definite in its 
meaning than is generally supposed* 
Indeed the situations of those to whom 
this term is applied, are so exceeding¬ 
ly various, that to speak of slaves , with¬ 
out indicating the age or nation in 
view, is about as precise as to speak, 
in the same indefinite manner, of 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

From the narratives of those persons 
who have visited Africa, it appears 
there exist throughout a great part of 
that extensive continent, two descrip¬ 
tions of persons, very distinct from each 
other, included in the comprehensive 
appellation of slaves; the domestic and 
the vendible slaves; and so strongly 
marked is the distinction between them 
on the African coast, that the former 
are considered as being in a state of 
comparative freedom. To convert a 
domestic slave into a vendible one, by 
whatever process effected, is, in the 
language frequently used by travellers, 
to reduce him to slavery. 

James Penny, Esq. who, during eigh¬ 
teen years, had traded on the African 
coast, and had resided two year's in Af¬ 
rica, in his evidence before the Privy 
Council, says“ Three fourths of the 
inhabitants are slaves— domestic slave¬ 
ry is very common in this country— 
their domestic slaves are never sold ex¬ 
cept for crimes. They are tried for. 
their crimes, and the number of slaves 


is so great, that the government would 
be afraid of committing any act of in¬ 
justice for fear of a revolt. He did not 
know that there are any countries, 
either on the coast, or in the interior of 
Africa, where the slaves are bred for 
sale.” 

Governor Dalzell, who resided three 
years on the Gold coast, in his evidence 
before the same body, gives the fol¬ 
lowing account: <{ The Gold coast is 
divided into a number of petty states, 
governed by their chiefs or Coboceers. 
These Coboceers have each their par¬ 
ticular vassals, but have not such an ab¬ 
solute power over them, as to be able 
to dispose of them without the consent 
of then’ fellow vassals, or the pynims 
or elders of the town. The Coboceers 
have no power over the lives ov proper¬ 
ty of their vassals, except in conse¬ 
quence of a trial before these pynims 
or elders.” 

Captain Matthews, a zealous suppor¬ 
ter of the slave trade, speaking of the 
district in the neighbourhood cf Sierra 
Leone, says“ The slaves make three 
fourths of the inhabitants on that part 
of the coastand yet, as he says in 
another part of his testimony, “of the 
numbers taken from this country, on¬ 
ly a small part are natives : the sea 
coast; some of whom are prisoners, 
made in the wars which th e petty states 
have with each other; others are sold 
for various crimes.” Again;—“ If the 
domestic slaves are born in a man’s 
possession, or have been in his posses¬ 
sion a twelvemonth, they cannot be 
sold without the form of a trial.” Whe¬ 
ther the form of a trial is a mockery of 
justice, or fairly conducted, is a point 
on which the witnesses do not entire- 
. ly agree. 

.. • Robert Norris, a slave captain, speak- 
• ing of the shaves on the Gold coast. 
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says, “ the distinction is this; a slave 
that has been purchased or acquired, 
may be disposed of at pleasure; but a 
slave born within their walls, cannot 
be sold at the will of his master, un¬ 
less guilty of crimes.” He afterwards 
stated that tire sentence of a magistrate 
was required to authorise the punish¬ 
ment of selling. 

Governor Barnes, who resided 13 
years in Africa, in his evidence before 
the House of Commons, testifies that 
“ house slaves are never sold except 
for crimes.” Their trials are said to be 
openly conducted by the elders. In 
Senegal and Gambia, b.e says, “the 
slaves of black masters are very well 
fed, except in famines, with corn and 
fish. They are not worked for any re¬ 
gular time, nor constantly, and never 
under the whip.”, 

J. B. Weuves, Esq. who resided 
fourteen years in Africa, states, in his 
account of the Fantees, before the 
House of Commons:—“ Slaves are the 
greatest part of their wealth. There 
are bom slaves and purchased slaves. 
The born slaves cannot be sold except 
for crimes. They are tried by judges 
of their own clan, i. e. slaves belong¬ 
ing to, and inherited by one man. The 
punishment is generally slaver They 
are made scares for theft, witchcraft, ccc. 
For these crimes free men are also 
made slaves.” 

To understand how slavery can be 
adjudged as the punishment inflicted 
on slaves , or how those who are alrea¬ 
dy in a state of slavery, can be made 
slaves for the same crimes as freemen, 
we must retain in memory the distinc¬ 
tion already noticed. We also very na 
turally conclude that the domestic slave 
occupies a station but little removed 
from that of the freeman. 

•Nearly similar is the testimony of 


Governor Foimtaine,—“ Slaves pur¬ 
chased by the natives, may be sold 
again at their pleasure; but such as 
have fallen to them by inheritance can¬ 
not be sold, but by the general consent 
of the other domestics, unless’convicted 
of crimes.” Again, “In such habits 
of familiarity do masters live with their 
slaves, that except for a very capital 
fault, they v r ould not be subjected to 
punishment.” 

Captain Wilson, states, “ The slaves 
employed by the Africans, live with 
their masters, and are so treated as to 
be scarcely distinguishable from them.” 

C. B. W'f dstrom, companion of Dr. 
Spaarman, in Ins account of Africa, says, 
“ Slaves are kept by the natives at Go- 
ree and Senegal, but scarcely any on 
the continent. They are very well 
treated and never sold, lest there should 
be an insurrection among their fellow 
slaves.” 

From liis remark that scarcely any 
slaves were kept on the continent , con¬ 
trasted with the testimony of others, 
that about three fourths are slaves, it 
appears probable that he could not dis¬ 
tinguish between the slaves on the 
continent and the freemen. 

J. Kieman, who was about four 
years in Africa, says in his evidence, 
(H. of Commons,) “Persons of pro¬ 
perty there, have a great number of 
persons under the denomination of 
slaves, whom they treat as Europeans 
would people of then’ own family.” 

Z. Macauly, formerly governor of 
Sierra Leone, in Iris evidence before 
the House of Lords, says—“ I have ve¬ 
ry frequently made the attempt to as¬ 
certain the proportion which the slaves 
in that country b ear to the freemen. I 
made it an object in every place that I 
happened to visit; but so much alike 
ii- ( their appearance, in their treatment, 

4 • ' 
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and in the conduct observed towards 
them, are the domestic slaves in that 
country and the freemen, that I found 
it impracticable, unless I went to make 
individual investigations, to ascertain 
that proportion.” And again;“ I was 
never able to discriminate between the 
son and the domestic slave of any 
chief.” Further, “Field labour is per¬ 
formed by free people, and by the do¬ 
mestic slaves, jointly and indiscrimi¬ 
nately.” 

Mungo Park, in his account of the 
Mandingoes, says, “ In the account of 
the natives, the reader must bear in 
mind that my observations apply chief¬ 
ly to persons of free condition, who 
constitute, I suppose, not more than 
one fourth part of the inhabitants at 
large •» the other three fourths are in a 
state of hopeless and hereditary sla¬ 
very, and are employed in cultiva¬ 
ting the land, in the care of cattle, and 
in servile offices of all kinds, much in 
the same manner as the slaves in the 
West Indies.* I was told, however, 
that the Mandingo master can neither 
deprive his slave of life, nor sell him to 
a stranger, without calling a palaver on 
his conduct; or in other words, with¬ 
out bringinghim to a public trial. But 
this degree of protection is extended 
only to the native or domestic slave. 
Captives taken in war, and those un¬ 
fortunate victims, who are condemned 
to slavery for crimes or insolvency, and 
in short, all those unhappy people who 
are brought down from the interior 
countries for sale, have -no security 

® As from other parts of the Narrative it is 
abundantly evident that the treatment of domes¬ 
tic slaves In Africa, differs essentially from that 
in the West Indies, no trace of the driving sys¬ 
tem appearing in Africa, it lias been supposed, 
with great probability, that this illustration was 
supplied by B. Edwards, the editor, and not by 
the author. i 


' •hatever, but may be treated and dis¬ 
posed of as the owner thinks proper. 
It sometimes happens, indeed, when 
no ships are on the coast, that a hu¬ 
mane and considerate master incorpo¬ 
rates his purchased slaves among his 
domestics; and their offspring at least, 
if not the parents, become entitled to 
all the privileges of the native cla^;.” 3 
—Trav. p. 45. 

Again the same intelligent traveller, 
after describing the various employ¬ 
ments of the natives, adds; “ In all the 
laborious occupations above described, 
the master and his slaye work togeth¬ 
er, without any distinction of superior¬ 
ity.”—p. 322. 

And further on he applies to the 
slaves in general, nearly the same re¬ 
marks as had been previously made 
withrespect to the Mandingoes. “The 
domestic slaves, or those bom in a 
man’s own house, are treated with more 
lenity than those that are purchased 
with money. The authority of the mas¬ 
ter over the domestic slave, as I have 
elsewhere observed, extends only to 
reasonable correction, for the master 
cannot sell his domestic, without hav¬ 
ing first brought him to a public trial 
before the chief men of the place.” 
Here he subjoins in a note, “In time 
of famine, the master is permitted to 
sell one or more of his domestics, to 
purchase provisions for Ms family; and 
in case, of the master’s insolvency, the 
domestic slaves are sometimes seized 
upon by the creditors, and if* the mas¬ 
ter cannot redeem them, they are lia¬ 
ble to be sold for the payment of Ms 
debts. These are the only cases that 
I recollect, in wMck the domestic 

® This African practice bears a striking analo¬ 
gy to the precept in the Jewish law, relative to 
the treatment of strangers and their children.— 
Ezekiel chap. 47, ver. 22,23. 
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slaves are liable to be sold without any 
misconduct or demerit of their own.” 
p. 324. 

The difference between the domes¬ 
tic and the purchased slave, as well as 
the difference between the slavery of 
Africa, and the western world, is illus¬ 
trated by the following* anecdote, ta¬ 
ken from the Privy Council report. 

« There is a man there, viz : at New 
Calabar, called Amachree, who has 
more influence and wealth than all the 
rest of the community, though he him¬ 
self is a purchased slave brought from j 
the Eraspan country; he has offered 
the price of an hundred slaves for his 
freedom; but according to the laws of 
the country, he cannot obtain it; 
though his master, who is an obscure 
and poor individual, would gladly let 
him have it. It is contrary to a fun¬ 
damental law of the country that a pur¬ 
chased slave should become free ; and 
the priests, who are interpreters and 
guardians of the laws, are afraid, if it 
should be permitted in the case of this 
man, of establishing a dangerous pre¬ 
cedent. 

Communicated for the African Observer. 

KIDHAPPIHG. 

In the summer of 1825, a number of 
free coloured children were suddenly 
missed from the city of Philadelphia 
and its suburbs, some of whom at that 
time were believed to be drowned, and 
that others had absconded from the 
service of their parents, guardians or 
masters, and were strolling through the 
country, or had hired in the neigh¬ 
bouring cities, particularly several 
Chimney Sweeps, who were among 
the missing; this seemed probable, and 
reports in relation to some of them, 
gained currency with their friends, 
that they had been subsequently seen 
in New York, Albany, Lancaster, &c. 
The number, however, increased so 


alarmingly, in the latter end of the 
summer, amounting to near twenty, 
and none of them having returned, the 
conclusion became general that some 
unusually successful and extensive plan 
of kidnapping, had been practised up- 
upon them; but notwithstanding the 
strict inquiries made 1/ their friends, 
and the police of the city, the whole 
transaction remained a profound mys¬ 
tery. It was only discovered that sev- 
al coloured children, had been carried 
through Sussex county, in the state of 
Delaware, in a manner that excited 
strong suspicion of fou’ play. The first 
information received in relation to them 
was by a letter directed to the Mayor 
of the city, by Messrs. John W. Hamil¬ 
ton and John Henderson, of Rocky 
Spring, Mississippi, dated 2d January, 
1826, containing a narrative (which 
was published at the time in all our ci¬ 
ty newspapers,) of the kidnapping of 
Mary Fisher, Enos Tilghman, Alexan¬ 
der Mardove, Samuel Scomp, Joe 
Johnson a sweep boy, and Cornelius 
St. Clair. The latter boys though last 
missed were first heard of. A certain 
Ebenezer F. Johnson held them in 
possession, under a fictitious bill of sale, 
from Thomas Collins; they were offer¬ 
ed for sale to Mr. Hamilton, whose sus¬ 
picions being excited, he caused the 
whole party to be arrested; sustained 
a suit brought by Johnson, and suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing the freedom of 
the above named, except St. Clair, 
who was sold at Tuscaloosa in Alaba¬ 
ma, and of the sweep Joe who |was 
literally whipped and beaten to death 
by Johnson, before he arrived at Rocky 
Spring. Through the b enevolent and 
decisive conduct of Messrs. Hamilton 
and Henderson,* the four first named 
were returned in safety to their friends. 
Sinclair has not returned; he fell into 
the iniquitous Lands of a Shylock, who 
having been defeated in endeavour¬ 
ing to smuggle the boy out of the way, 

e Two silver pitchers of the value of 150 dol¬ 
lars each, are ready for presentation to those gen¬ 
tlemen, with the following inscription handsome¬ 
ly engraved upon them. 

“ In commemoration of the disinterested, spi¬ 
rited and benevolent exertions of [John Plemkr- 
son^on one, and J. W. Hamilton on the other,) 
ofTvlississippi, in rescuing from unlawful bi n- 
dage, certain persons of colour, who had by force 
or fraud been taken from their homes in the 
states of Pennsylvania and Maryland, this piece 
of plate is respectfully presen ted hy a number of 
eiti/Aus of Philadelphia. March, 1827.” 
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most tenaciously insists upon the ounce 
of flesh according to the bond, though 
the title of the boy to freedom, has 
been proved before him in the most 
positive manner, he is still held in bon¬ 
dage. A gentleman of this city, has 
undertaken a journey of a thousand 
miles, to identify his person before a 
judicial tribunal in the interior of Ala¬ 
bama, and we now have a right to look 
for his speedy return.* Johnson left 
Rocky Spring to procure proof, as lie 
said, in Accomack County, Virginia, 
of his legal right to the children, but 
has not ventured to return. These 
sufferers, in their depositions, taken 
on their return to this city, (one of 
which we annex) all declare that iii 
August 1825, they were seduced on 
board of a small sloop, at anchor in the 
Delaware below the Navy Yard, for the 
purpose of getting Peaches, Oranges, 
Water Melons, &c. that when taken 
on board they were instantly put in 
irons, and kept in the hold the ves¬ 
sel for a week, until they ^nded not 
far from the house of Joe Johnson, that 
they were marched through swampy 
grounds, com fields and brushwood, 
that they were kept in irons a consid¬ 
erable time in the houses of Joe John¬ 
son, and of Jesse and Patty Cannon, 
then put on hoard of a vessel for a 
week or more, were again landed and 
marched many hundred miles, until 
they were at length stopped at Roc¬ 
ky Spring, as before mentioned. 

The following editorial article, nar¬ 
ratives, and correspondence, we have 
extracted from the article published at 
Natchez, and from Poulson’s Daily Ad¬ 
vertiser ; altogether they furnish a com¬ 
mentary and detail of as great an out¬ 
rage on the rights of humanity and the 
laws of the land, as we have ever been 
called upon to notice, and display in 
bold relief, the conduct of a gang of 
conspirators, unworthy of the name of 
men. Infinite distress has been pro¬ 
duced by their most flagitious conduct, 
and death has been the consequence 
to at least one of the victims. There 
is too, an excessive hardship in the 
case, in the great difficulty of procu- 

55 Since the above was banded to the editor, a 
letter .-as been received from the person alluded I 
to, informing that he has found the boy and sue- ! 
ccedcd in establishing his freedom. We may 
therefore now confidently anticipate their spee* j 
dy return. j 


ring their return, after they have been 
successfully stolen away and sold; in 
consequence of a law which veiy gen¬ 
erally prevails in the slave holding 
states of the inadmissibility of the tes¬ 
timony of free coloured persons, and 
in some instances the absolute require¬ 
ment of the verbal evidence of white 
persons in open court to identify the 
kidnapped person, and even this in 
the lapse of a few years from the veiy 
nature of the case, becomes almost im¬ 
possible. But few white persons can 
accurately describe the particular 
marks of a black child, who may have 
grown up even under their own roof; 
the children selected by kidnappers 
are very generally between the ages 
of 10 and 15 years, and if the felons 
can contrive to secret them for a year 
or two under a changed name, their 
persons and appearance, from hard¬ 
ship, sickness and sufferings, and 
sometimes from rapid growth, become 
so entirely altered, that their most in¬ 
timate friends are puzzled to recog¬ 
nize them, added to which the great 
distance to which they are earned in 
the more remote southern and western 
states, the sometimes deadly effect of 
southern climate on a northern consti¬ 
tution, the great expense of a journey 
in going and coming, prevent the few 
white persons from doing so, who may 
be competent to give evidence. All 
these circumstances combine to in¬ 
crease the difficulty of which we have; 
spoken. 

We are well aware that few of the 
persons with whom these boys are 
eventually found, are in the slightest 
degree privy to the foul abduction or 
management which has placed them 
iii their hands, they have been grossly 
imposed upon in the purchase—in 
most instances fictitious hills of sale 
are produced by.the felon that has 
them in possession, to show his title to 
the property, the children themselves 
being previously and completely bro¬ 
ken down, flogged, and intimidated, 
into any stoiy that he may think ne¬ 
cessary to forge for them.* On their 

* The editor lias been credibly informed, that 
persons are frequently employed to visit the kid¬ 
napped boys, in their places of confinement, in 
the absence of their beepers, and draw from 
them, under the profession of friendship, a fair 
representation of the means by which tli'cy had 
been procured. This being done the poor chib 
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transit they are not permitted to hold 
any conversation with white persons, 
except in the presence of their keep¬ 
ers, and every guard and caution is 
thrown around them in order to pre¬ 
vent the truth of their story from being 
known to the purchaser, until the 
wages of iniquity have been pocketed 
by the seller, and he has secured his 
retreat; and when the truth of the 
transaction is afterwards developed, it 
at once becomes a question between 
the interest and the conscience of the 
holder, who has given value for what 
he considered a legal property, and 
hence the tedious and protracted de¬ 
cisions, that so frequently attend cases 
of kidnapping. 

There is a kind of noble feeling in 
the people of Mississippi in relation to 
this subject, if we may judge from the 
sample before us, that does them infi¬ 
nite credit; they denounce in the stron¬ 
gest terms of detestation, the illegal 
and infamous traffick which is the sub¬ 
ject of pur discussion. It is indeed 
exhilirating to the friends of humanity, 
to perceive, that even the chief ma¬ 
gistrate of the commonwealth can con¬ 
descend. from his exalted situation to 
inquire into the misfortunes of a poor 
kidnapped boy, « and to stretch forth 
his hand to relieve those who are rea¬ 
dy to perish." To all who thus do, 
a blessing is promised by him whose 
word is truth. It is our deliberate 
opinion, founded upon much observa¬ 
tion and experience, that the difficul¬ 
ties which have occasionally arisen in 
opposition to the claimants of fugitives 
From labour, who having absconded 
from their masters* sdrvice, have har¬ 
boured in this and other of the mid¬ 
dle states, has in a great degree been 
the consequence of the repeated ag¬ 
gressions of this kind, and by unautho¬ 
rized attempts of persons under claim 
of law; and we further believe on un¬ 
questionable authority, that many 
slaves who have been missed from the 
states of Maryland and Virginia parti¬ 
cularly, and who are supposed to re¬ 
drew are whipped unraereifully for their veraci¬ 
ty, and directed to tell a tale better suited to the 
views of the professed masters. This discipline 
is continued at intervals until they become so 
completely drilled, that a stranger, whether the 
proiessea owner is present or not- can scarcely 
obtain from them, bv any means whatever, any 
doer account than the false one which has been 
[.•repaved for them. 


side in the middle states, have never 
been within our borders to reside, but 
have, like our free born blacks for the 
last 12 years at least, been the subjects 
of a most cruel oppression, the victims 
of a gang of unprincipled kidnappers, 
who have so far almost with impunity 
set at defiance the laws of God and 
man. Many of their haunts are now 
known to the police of this city, and 
it would seem there has been a regu¬ 
lar system of operations carried on, a 
, chain of posts established from Penn¬ 
sylvania to Louisiana. It gives us great 
pleasure to- publish a letter on the sub¬ 
ject'written by the late Richard Stock- 
ton, then attorney general of Mississip¬ 
pi, it breathes all that humanity and fine 
feeling for which he was so well f 
known and so greatly beloved by his 
friends, 

HAHRATIVE OF SAMUEL SCOMP. 

City of Philadelphia, Commonwealth of 

Pennsylvania, ss. Mayor's Office, 

June 30, 1826. 

Samuel Scomp, deposeth that he is 
about sixteen years of age ; that he is 
die bound servant of David Hill of 
New Jersey, was to serve Mr. Hill un¬ 
til he was 25 years old, ran away from 
his said master and came to Philadel¬ 
phia in the summer of the last year 
i825, was at Market street wharf, in wa¬ 
ter melon and peach time; a small mu • 
latto man named J. Smith, spoke to de¬ 
ponent to help him bring a load of water 
melons from die Navy Yard up to Mar¬ 
ket street wharf, for which Smith was to 
pay him a quarter dollar; they walked 
down town, below the Navy Yard and 
the Rope Walks, clear of all the houses, 
when a little boat came ashore from a 
small sloop at anchor near the middle 
of the river ; Smith asked the 8 white 
man in the boat if he had water melons 
to sell, said he had plenty; when they 
got on board, a white man by the 
name of Joseph Johnson, asked them 
to go into the cabin to take a drink; 
they did so, no persons but themselves 
were, in the cabin ; Joe Johnson came 
down in a few minutes, crossed depo¬ 
nent’s hands and tied them widi rope 
yarn, at the same time he tied Smith’s 
hands in the same way, (this was about 
8 o’clock in the morning,) Johnson 
said to deponent, that deponent’s fa¬ 
ther and himself were slaves and had 
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run away from him in Maryland, that 
this was the first time he had seen him 
since; had a large Spanish knife, with 
which he threatened to cut his throat 
if he resisted or made a noise. John 
Smith sat still in the mean time, Joe 
Johnson then untied Smith and told 
him to be off, and not let liim catch 
him there again; there was no peach¬ 
es, or melons, or com, or other cargo on 
board the sloop, she was ballasted with 
stone; saw Smith in the boat going 
ashore, a white man lifted the hatch of 
the sloop and put him below and came 
down and put a round horse lock on 
his legs; thinks this man’s name was 
Collins,.for he heard Joe Johnson as 
they went afterwards through a com 
* field call him by that name. When de¬ 
ponent was put into the hold of the 
sloop, he found Enos Tilghman and 
Alexander Manlove already there, 
Enos was in irons, Alexander was not; 
these boys told deponent they had 
been caught the night before, by the 
same John Smith. The same day a 
boy, who called himself Joe Johnson , i 
a sweep, about 16 years old, was also ! 
brought on board by John Smith, and I 
was also immediately put in leg irons. 
Cornelius Sinclair, (who was sold at 
Tuscaloosa,) was the last one brought 
on board the sloop by John Smith, 
about an hour after the boy Joe John¬ 
son ; he also had leg irons put on him; 
Collins came down, and said to them, 
Now boys, be still make no noise or I'll 
cut your throats. On the same night 
they got up the anchor and went 
down the river, and were on the wa¬ 
ter about a week, when they were lan¬ 
ded, he don’t know whether in Dela¬ 
ware or Maryland, about twenty miles 
from Joe Johnson’s house, don’t think 
the sfoop was at sea on this occasion, 
they landed in a kind of pond about 
two hours after sun down, the irons 
were taken off their legs, and ropes 
tied round their necks, they were then 
marched through marshes, corn fields, 
and brushwood, until they were ta¬ 
ken up by a carriage driven by Joe 
Johnson, and carried to Iris house; 
they were confined in a garret there 
in irons 24 hours, then carried to Jes¬ 
se Cannon’s on a Sunday night, by him 
(Cannon,) and by Ebenezer F. John¬ 
son ; tins was the first time the boys 
ever saw Ebenezer, they were kept at 


Jesse Cannon’s about a week in irons 
in a garret. On a Saturday night they 
were put into a wagon with Mary Fish¬ 
er, (and another woman "who said she 
was a slave named Maria Neal.) Mary 
Fisher declared she was a free woman, 
had been kidnapped, and carried to 
Patty Cannon’s; they rode about three 
miles in the wagon, which was drove 
by John Smith the mulatto: Ebene¬ 
zer Johnson and Ins wife, were behind 
in a gig; they were put into a boat and 
rowed on board, of a larger sloop than 
•die one they were first in on the Del¬ 
aware ; they were put into the hold in 
irons and kept so, the vessel went to 
sea for about a week, when diey again 
landed, he don’t know where; he don’t 
know either of the sloops’ names, the 
last sloop was commanded by Robert 
Dunn, an old man who also cooked on 
board; Ebenezer Johnson and his wife 
and Jesse Cannon, were passengers on 
board, and helped to work the vessel. 
Deponent and fellow prisoners were 
then marched through Alabama, with 
the irons off in the day time, and put 
on always when they stopt; Cornelius 
Sinclair was parted from them, and 
said to be sold in Tuscaloosa, for 400 
dollars, as he heard Ebenezer John¬ 
son tell his wife; they had a one horse 
wagon with some provision and bag¬ 
gage, it was generally drove by the 
little boys Enos Tilghman and Alex¬ 
ander Manlove; the wagon was fol¬ 
lowed by Ebenezer and his wife in 
the gig; the older and bigger prison¬ 
ers walked as he believes 600. miles, 
until they arrived at Rocky Spring j 
believes they walked 30 miles a day, 
without shoes; when they complained 
of sore feet and being unable to tra¬ 
vel they were most cruelly flogged; 
that deponent has received more than 
fifty lashes at one time; that himself, 
Joe and Cornelius, were most fre¬ 
quently flogged; their feet became 
frosted in Alabama; that on one oc¬ 
casion tills deponent attempted to es¬ 
cape while in the Choctaw nation, but 
was caught by an Indian, and return¬ 
ed to Ebenezer Johnson, who flogged 
him with a hand saw and with hicko¬ 
ries in a most dreadful manner; (the 
back of this deponent and his head, 
were dreadfully scarred by the repeat¬ 
ed beatings he had received, (the 
party of prisoners except Cornelius, 
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remained near a month and a half* near 
a small town called Ashville, within 
16 miles of the Cherokee nation, low 
down in Alabama; Ebenezer Johnson 
owned a log house and some land 
there; they then proceeded to Rocky 
Spring; and when, within 7 miles of 
Rocky Spring, Joe Johnson, one of the 
boys, died in the wagon in conse¬ 
quence of the frequenfand cruel beat¬ 
ings he received from Ebenezer John¬ 
son : deponent once heard Johnson’s 
wife declare that it did her good to 
see him beat the boys; Joe was lame 
arid frosted in the feet, was very weak, 
and for near three weeks fell frequent¬ 
ly fas he walked ; the weather, was 
very cold in Alabama ; about one day 
before he died he was severely flog¬ 
ged with a cart whip, he died in-the 
wagon; Mrs. Johnson was in the wa¬ 
gon when he died; Ebenezer had pre¬ 
viously sold his horse and gig and one 
horse wagon,- arid graded for a four 
horse wagon; they were all except 
the slave woman, taken from Ebene¬ 
zer Johnson by Mr. John W. Hamil¬ 
ton, a planter, about seven miles east 
of Rocky Spring, who kept them and 
provided well for them, and took care 
of them for four or five months, until 
he took them to Natchez, put them 
on board of a steam boat and sent 
them to Benjamin Morgan at New Or¬ 
leans, who procured them a passage to 
this port, where they arrived on the 
29th hist. Mary Fisher, the woman, 
declined coming by sea, and preferred 
remaining with Mr. Hamilton, where 
she enjoyed the rights of a free wo¬ 
man; and further deponent sayeth not, 

his 

Samuel X Scgmp. 
mark. 

Witness present, > 

Adam Traquair. 5 

Sworn and subscribed before me, 
the day and year aforesaid, 

Joseph Watson - , Mayor. 

Natchez , May 26th, 1826. 
The Honourable Joseph Watson - . 

Beau Sir. —I have been requested 
by Mr. John W. Hamilton, of this state, 
to inform you he would send the ne¬ 
groes which have been the. subject of 
Yol. 1.-—6 


correspondence between you, forth¬ 
with to New Orleans, and that you 
may expect them shortly. He has no 
doubt from the documents transmitted, 
but that they have been basely kidnap¬ 
ped, and are really entitled to their 
freedom. He is, however, under obli¬ 
gations to have them returned, if their 
freedom is not established by the first 
day of January next, and may by pos¬ 
sibility be subject to serious inconve¬ 
nience. and labours under considera¬ 
ble anxic . The necessity-you sug¬ 
gest of I::., mg their testimony, to en¬ 
sure a conviction of the wretches who 
have thus tom them from their friends, 
has induced me to advise him to send 
them and risk the consequences. If 
the felons should be convicted, you 
will oblige a most worthy man by for¬ 
warding to him the record, properly 
and legally authenticated. He has 
been already at great trouble and ex¬ 
pense, and a suit to recover them from 
him, would be at once burthensome 
and perplexing. 

It is a" subject of deep regret to 
me that proper measures were not 
taken to ascertain the cause of the 
death of one of the unfortunate youths, 
at the time the rest were stopped. 
There is no doubt upon my mind, but 
that he was cruelly and barbarously 
murdered. The situation of Sam and 
Enos, too clearly proves the treatment 
they had received, and if their testimo¬ 
ny can be relied upon, the cause of the 
other’s death is apparent. Mary Fish¬ 
er is entirely unwilling to go by sea, 
but prefers remaining until an oppor¬ 
tunity may occur to send her by land. 
She is treated a.s a free woman, and will 
be held subject to your orders. 1 
would suggest the propriety of send¬ 
ing on the evidences of her freedom, 
if you should deem it advisable to 
give directions for her return. She is 
still in the possession of Mr. Hamilton, 
who is a man every way worthy of 
confidence, and who will be guided en¬ 
tirely by your decision as to her- fu¬ 
ture destination. The state of Missis¬ 
sippi, is a slave holding state, but be 
assured, Sir, there is no community that 
holds in greater abhorrence, the infa¬ 
mous traffic carried on by negro steal¬ 
ers, and none that by public sentiment 
and by legislative enactment, give 
greater facilities, for those unjustly de- 
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tained, to obtain their emancipation. 
A simple petition will put the parties 
upon trial before any of our Circuit 
Courts, no person can evade the obli¬ 
gations of tlie law, and the legal 
guards against oppression are ample 
and encouraging. There has not been 
a solitary instance, among the numer¬ 
ous applications annually made, when 
time has not been allowed to procure 
testimony, even from the most distant 
jjaarts. Public feeling is uniformly en¬ 
listed in favour of the petitioning slave, 
the bar are ever ready to tender their 
professional services, and the provis¬ 
ions of our humane statutes are en¬ 
forced, and generally at the expense 
of our own fellow citizens, who are in¬ 
nocent purchasers. For myself I can 
say, that in my private situation, and as 
attorney general of the state of Missis¬ 
sippi, no trouble will be considered 
too great, and no exertions shall be spa¬ 
red, to bring to a punishment, which un¬ 
der our law is capital, those infamous 
miscreants who thus deal inhuman suf¬ 
fering ; and believe me, Sir, in pursuing 
the dictates of my own feelings, I am 
but acting in conformity with the gen¬ 
eral sentiment of the citizens of the 
state. With the most respectful, con¬ 
sideration, I remain your obedient ser¬ 
vant, Eichaud Stockton. 

Natchez , March 2,1827. 

We can scarcely conceive of any 
crime more repugnant to the feelings 
of humanity, than that of kidnapping, 
none which should be more positively 
denounced by a civilized people, none 
which should be more promptly acted 
against, in order to bring the offenders 
to justice, and restore the captives to 
their homes and their families. We 
are induced to make these remarks, 
by reading in the American Daily Ad¬ 
vertiser, the following account of a 
number of free persons of colour, who 
were stolen and brought on by force 
from the respective places of their 
birth or of their homes, and sold as 
slaves in this state, and other southern 
sections of the Union. Shortly after 
reading tlie account, we applied to 
Duncan S. Walker, Esq. of this city, 
for such further information on the sub¬ 
ject as he might be in possession of, 
and the editor feels not cnly indebted 


to him for his politeness on the occa¬ 
sion, but as a citizen of this state, for 
his benevolent and persevering endea- 
t v:’s to bring the criminals to justice, 
berate the captives and restore 
tiiem to their families and their friends. 

In laying the circumstances connec¬ 
ted with the stealing of the negroes be¬ 
fore the public, we cannot forbear to 
express our belief, that there is not 
any portion of the American people, 
who view with more horror, transac¬ 
tions of this land, than those of the 
state of Mississippi; none we are cer¬ 
tain that would more readily step forth 
to aid the constituted authorities in 
bringing the offenders to justice, and 
to assist in doing eveiy thing that was 
proper to release the victims of their 
rapacity from bondage; for the man¬ 
ner of making them slaves and drag¬ 
ging them from their homes and their 
connexions, is an outrage against the 
laws of God. and man. 

During the last session of the legis¬ 
lature, we endeavoured by a variety of 
arguments, founded; on the policy 
which we thought was necessary, from 
the situation of this state, to pursue, 
to pass a law prohibiting the introduc¬ 
tion of slaves into this state, and we 
were in hopes, from tlie self-evident 
necessity of such a measure, no diffi¬ 
culties would have been interposed to 
prevent the passage of the act; we 
are however gratified to learn that the 
opposition to it was of a very feeble 
character, and that no apprehensions 
are to be entertained as to the passage 
of such a law at the next session. The 
transactions which have led us at tills 
time to refer to our former remarks, 
will we hope, convince every citizen, 
of the state, of the necessity of prohi¬ 
biting the introduction of slaves with¬ 
in its limits, excepting the application 
of it to our positive and settled citizens, 
or those who are about to become such. 
It is true we have a law prohibiting 
certain descriptions of slaves from be¬ 
ing’ brought into the state, but. it is 
very inefficient and difficult of execu¬ 
tion. At the last session of the crimi¬ 
nal court of this county, an attempt 
was made to carry tlie law into ope¬ 
ration. Several individuals implicated 
in the violation of it, were presented 
by the grand jury, and bills found 
against them, and though the defen- 
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dants were ably defended by their 
counsel, It. H. Adams and W. B. Grif¬ 
fith, Esquires, before Judge Winches¬ 
ter, on a motion to quash the present¬ 
ment, yet the strength of argument 
and the eloquence of the counsels for 
the state, Robert Walker and George 
Adams, Esquires, would undoubtedly 
have prevailed, but for the defect 
which was evident in the presentment. 
As our fellow citizens have deemed 
the subject worthy of great considera- 
f- tion, and as it is rendered more par¬ 
ticularly so in consequence of the 
number of free negroes forcibly 
brought into this state for sale, we 
avail ourselves of Mr. Walker’s per¬ 
mission to publish such documents con¬ 
nected with the affair alluded to, as 
have not yet been made known and 
with which he has furnished us. 

Independently of every humane 
consideration of the subject, it is pro¬ 
per to observe that the dangers to be 
apprehended from the kidnapping of 
negroes into this state is of a very se¬ 
rious character. Good slaves may be 
stolen or seduced from good masters; 
husbands, vives and children may be 
separated from each other, it is true, 
by the cunning and management of 
the kidnapper, and many heart-rend¬ 
ing scenes may occur, the recital of 
which would create a sympathy in the 
bosom of every human being. But to 
the people of a slave holding state, the 
evils to be apprehended from the in¬ 
troduction of such negroes are of no 
ordinaiy character; the bad as well as 
the good, the bond as well as die free, 
are alike liable to be seized by the 
kidnapper and brought into the state, ! 
and however much we might be dis- : 
posed to liberate a free negro from the 
irons of the wretch who stole him, yet 
for the most part free negroes are the 
worst description of people that could 
even willingly be brought among us. 

Policy, therefore, as well as human¬ 
ity, requires that our citizens take eve¬ 
ry measure in their power to assist in 
restoring these unfortunate beings to I 
their homes and their families; most I 
certain we are, whatever some few of | 
our Atlantic brethren may think to the ! 
contrary, that scarcely any established 
citizen of the state could be found, I 
who would be willing to hold in bon¬ 
dage, a fellow being, who of right 


ought ;o be free, r.nd such as .. 
known m have done so are not esteem 
ed in civ- society. 

Matches December 23, 1826. 

Dear Sin.—-The enclosed statement 
of a most cruel and complicated piece 
of villany, was accidentally discovered 
by the servant of Mr. Holmes, (late 
Governor of this State,) and afterwards 
taken down by B. S. Walker, Esq. a 
gentleman of the bar, whose profes¬ 
sional services we have thought advi¬ 
sable to engage, and whose note we 
herewith send you. 

Public justice requires that prompt 
measures be taken, to release these 
unfortunate persons, and if possible to 
punish the aggressors. Aware of the 
benevolent feelings of the Philadel¬ 
phians, and the readiness with which 
the public authorities would be exer¬ 
ted in the cause of humanity, we have 
not hesitated to institute an inquiry for 
their relief. Some creditable person 
or persons, will have to be sent out for 
the purpose of identifying these peo¬ 
ple, and to prove their condition. The 
residence of many of these persons is 
unknown to us, but it is believed they 
may be all found upon search. 

Since this statement was made out, 
the woman, Lydia Smith, has been 
brought to this city, and sold as a slave, 
©measures are now taking to have her 
secured against further removal. We 
are, respectfully, your obedient ser¬ 
vants, David Hoeme3, 

J. E. Davis. 

The Hon. Joseph Watson, Mayor of the 
City of Philadelphia. 

THE UAItBATIVB, 

Of Peter Hook , a black boy, now in 
the possession of Mr. Perryman, of 
Holmesville, Pike county, Mississippi, 
says, that he is free. 'That he was 
born in Philadelphia. He seems, from 
his statement, to have been kidnapped 
June, 1825. That he was induced one 
evening by a black man whom they 
called John, to go down to a schooner 
near Arch street wharf to get a dram. 
That a white man, whom they called 
Joe Johnson, took him down, tied his 
hands across and chained him to the 
pump. Two boys. J Wiliam Miller , 
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(black,) and Milton Trusty , (mulatto,) 
a sweep, were brought down the same 
night and chained along side of Peter,, 
Next evening two black boys, Clement 
Cox and i William Chase, were brought 
doivn and chained with the rest. Pe¬ 
ter says they Were three days and 
nights before they sailed. That they 
sailed out of the capes and saw the 
light house. That in about a day’s 
sail afterwards, they landed, and he 
and the four other boys were chained 
together in a small oyster house for 
three days. The five boys were then 
taken by night in a carryall and gig, 
passed Lewistown about day light, and 
stopped at Joe Johnson’s house, a ta¬ 
vern, on the road six. miles from Lew¬ 
istown, saw Abraham F. Johnson, Joe’s 
brother, and his wife there, where all 
five were chained to a staple in the 
floor of the garret. Soon after, a black 
boy, John Jacobs , a cart driver, from 
Philadelphia, was brought there.— 
About three or four days after the 4th 
of July, a black boy, James Bayard , 
(a sweep,) a mulatto, Benjamin Bax¬ 
ter, who lived in Philadelphia, s.ndlit- 
ile Jack , a small black boy, (a sweep,) 
were brought together to the garret, 
and soon after, Ephraim Lawrence , a 
black boy, and little John , a mulatto, 
were brought to the garret, and then 
a black, Henry , a young man grown, 
was brought there. The 12 were all 
chained to the same staple. v 

Two girls were brought there some 
time before this, ( Lydia Smith and 
Sally,) both black. These girls were 
chained in a different part of the same 
garret. 'Peter never knew Henry be¬ 
fore, but Henry said he was kidnap¬ 
ped by Johnson, on the road, as he 
was going to see his mother. Peter 
thinks they were kept in this garret 
about six months. 

One night, twelve boys and two girls 
were taken down, walked 6 or 7 miles, 
and were put on board a ship by Joe 
Johnson, and set sail. In about six 
days after, they were landed, don’t 
know where, heard them talking about 
the Chesapeake bay, and that they 
were near Baltimore. We then tra¬ 
velled by land for one month, until we 
came to Rockingham. Joe Johnson 
with them. He chained the large 
boys two and two, but not the small 
ones. They travelled generally on bye 


roads. Were not permitted to talk to 
any one they met, always encamped 
out. Were severely whipped by John¬ 
son, for saying we were free, though 
he never whipped me. Little John 
and himself were taken to a Mr. Owen’s 
13 miles from Rockingham, and staid 
there a month. Then Johnson sold 
them all to a Mr. Miller and Josiah Sut¬ 
ler near Rockingham. Staten and Con¬ 
stant, two black men, who a aid they 
were taken from Philadelphia, joined 
them. The whole sixteen, all unchain¬ 
ed, then started, under Miller and Sut¬ 
ler, and after travelling some time, 
stopped at a Mr. Low’s, 6 miles from 
Clinton, about two weeks; where a 
Mr. Walker came to see, and brought 
ten boys, and kept us a week or two, 
when he found out that we were free, 
and refused to keep us. Sutler sent 
Tom Low for us, and he, (Sutler and 
Miller met us on the road) with others, 
in all the 15 free, and 4 slaves, Lawdy, 
Fanny, Maria and Martha. They 
brought us all to this country, but Sta¬ 
ten and Constant, who were sold on 
the way. Mr. Miller got sick on the 
road, and returned. Sutler sold four, 
Clem, Ephraim, Henry and Lydia, in 
Mississippi; Lydia, in Monticello, and 
the other three, twelve miles across the 
river, with one of the slaves, (Maria.) 
The rest were taken to Holmesville, 
and four of us, Yfilliam Miller, John 
Jacobs, James Bayard and myself, were 
sold to Mr, Perryman, for $450 a piece, 
last winter. The other six free ones 
were taken on by Sutler. 


500 DOLLARS REWARD. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Mayor's Office , Feb. 9,182 7. 

Whereas, information has been re¬ 
ceived, that in the year 1825, a num¬ 
ber of free persons of colour, princi¬ 
pally children, inhabitants of the city 
and county of Philadelphia, were for¬ 
cibly seized by persons then unknown, 
and carried into slavery; and whereas 
public justice and the dignity of this 
city demand, that so signal an outrage 
on the rights of the inh abitants thereof, 
should not remain unpunished. Now, 
in pursuance of authority vested in 
me, by the Select and Common Coun- 
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cils, I Joseph Watson, Mayor of said 
city, do hereby offer a reward of Five 
Hunched Dollars for the apprehension 
and prosecution to conviction of any 
person concerned in the forcible ab¬ 
duction of the free coloured persons 
from the city of Philadelphia, as above 
stated. 

Josehi Watson, Mayor. 


mayor’s office, | 
Philadelphia^ January 20, 1827. 

Gentlemen. —I yesterday had the 
honour to receive your letter of the 
23d December last. I beg' you to ac¬ 
cept my thanks for the important in¬ 
formation I have derived from your 
letter and its enclosures. Your good 
offices and humane interpositions in 
favor of the poor kidnapped blacks, 
that were most inhumanly stolen away 
from this city and its suburbs, in the 
month of May, June and July, 1825, 
call forth the deep and humble thanks 
of their afflicted parents and friends, 
and will be duly appreciated by all be¬ 
nevolent and well disposed citizens, I 
shall immediately communicate with 
Duncan S. Walker, Esq. as you de¬ 
sire, in relation to this matter, with a 
determination, (so far as I am able,) to 
develope the mazes of this infernal 
plot, by means of which, a great num- j 
ber of free bom children, during sev- j 
eral years past, have been seduced 
away and kidnapped, principally, and 
almost wholly as I believe, by a gang 
of desperadoes, whose haunts and head 
quarters are now known to have been, 
on the dividing line between the states 
of Delaware and Maryland, low down 
on the peninsula, between the Delaware 
and Chesapeake bays. The local sit¬ 
uation of the country afforded them 
great facilities in carrying on this most 
iniquitous traffic, the bond and the free, 
have been equally subjects of their ra¬ 
pacity ; numbers of slaves have been 
stolen from Maryland and Virginia, and 
carried to the southern and more, wes¬ 
tern states for sale. 

Messrs. Hamilton and Henderson, of 
Rocky Spring, in your state, about a 
year ago, arrested a gang of kidnap¬ 
ped children and blacks, who were 
stolen from this city and Delaivare, in 
August, 1825; they were fortunately 


stopped before they were sold by the 
agent who had them in possession, and 
by the noble conduct of the gentlemen 
before mentioned, were forwarded to 
this city, and safely returned to their 
friends, except one who was cruelly 
murdered near Rocky Spring, (whip¬ 
ped and beaten to death,) as the sur¬ 
vivors declare, by a certain Ebenezer 
F. Johnson, the brother of Joe John¬ 
son, spoken of by the boy Peter Hook. 
R. Stockton, Esq. the attorney gene¬ 
ral of your state, is, I think fully pos¬ 
sessed of the details of the horrid do¬ 
ings of this case of robbery. 

The warrants of Governor Shulze 
for their reclamation as fugitives from 
the justice of this state, have been for¬ 
warded to Delaware, Maryland, Virgi¬ 
nia, Alabama, and Mississippi, nor have 
I a doubt that both the outrages to 
which I have alluded, have been per¬ 
petrated by the same gang. W e have 
as yet not succeeded in the arrest of 
any of them, though frequent efforts 
have been made for the purpose. 

They have been driven from their 
quarters in Delaware and Maryland, 
and most of them are believed to have 
gone into the interior of —be¬ 
fore the receipt of your letter, I was 
induced in consequence of a private 
intimation to forward a deposition to 
Mi*. Stockton, in the case of Peter, 
which I have no doubt will act as a 
detainer. I have already a number of 
depositions, as respects Clem Cox and 
Baxter,—that Peter’s story is substan- 
tially correct, I have no doubt. 

With great respect, I am your obe¬ 
dient servant, 

Josehi Watson, Mayor . 

To David Holmes, &nd J. E. Davis t Es¬ 
quires, Natchez. 


To Duncan S. Walker, 

mayor’s office, 
Philadelphia , January 24,1827, 

Dear Sir. — I had the pleasure to 
receive a letter dated, Natchez, 26th 
December last, from the Hon. David 
Holmes, and J. E. Davis, Esq. with an 
enclosure from you containing the nar¬ 
rative of Peter Hook. This narrative 
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of Hook, I have no doubt is substan¬ 
tially true, and unfolds a scene of ini¬ 
quity and outrage unexampled within 
our borders, and deeply injurious to 
the peace and dignity of our city. 
Great individual distress and affliction 
have been produced by these repeated 
aggressions, and the public feeling is 
highly aroused and excited in conse¬ 
quence thereof—Messrs. Holmes and 
Davis refer me to you, for further com¬ 
munications, and legal assistance, in or¬ 
der to procure the restoration of these 
unfortunate blacks, to their friends and 
homes. I therefore, at the commence¬ 
ment of our correspondence, pray you 
to leave no stone unturned , no legal or 
humane effort unessayed, to speedily 
accomplish this purpose—I shall for¬ 
ward you as I procure it, and I hope 
before long, a body of documentary 
evidence, that I trust will at least elu¬ 
cidate the history of this foul transac¬ 
tion, and identify the persons and the 
loss of most of the children-—the great 
difficulty is to procure even the writ¬ 
ten evidence of white people, to es¬ 
tablish the identity of black children, 
more particularly, if they have been 
out of sight for a year or two. I have 
already found white persons who can 
identify Peter Hook, Clement Cox and 
Benjamin Baxter. Before I received 
the letter of Messrs. Holmes and Da¬ 
vis, I had received information of Hook 
being at Natchez, and immediately for¬ 
warded the description of his parents, 
Peter and Eliza Hook, and the depo¬ 
sitions of Hartman Kuhn, and Judge 
Hemphill; I enclosed these documents 
to Mr. Stockton, your attorney gene¬ 
ral, to whose zeal and politeness on 
former occasions, I am greatly indebt¬ 
ed ; I beg leave to refer you to Mr. 
Stocktcn, and who will, also, be able to 
give you full information as to the char¬ 
acter of the conspirators engaged in 
the transaction to which I have allu¬ 
ded. 1 presume Mr. Stockton has seen 
the correspondence between Messrs. 
Hamilton and Henderson, (of Rocky 
Spring) and myself; these gentlemen, 
however, if he has it not, will, I know, 
most willingly, exhibit it to you. 

I have acknowledged the receipt of 
the letter of Messrs. Holmes and Da¬ 
vis, which they will, I presume, exhi¬ 
bit to you—although I have at pre¬ 
sent, no funds in mv possession, to re¬ 


munerate you for your services in this 
good work, I will guarantee to you 
the compensation promised by Messrs. 
Holmes and Davis, in their letter of 
the 23d of December last. Will it be 
absolutely necessary that white per¬ 
sons should go on to your place, in 
order to identify these coloured peo¬ 
ple ? might not depositions be taken 
under the act of congress, or in some 
way that would be availing before 
your tribunal? otherwise it operates 
as a monstrous oppression on these 
poor blacks, most of whom have very 
little to spare, and the charitable and 
humane here, as elsewhere, you know, 
are taxed up to the eyes, for a hun¬ 
dred matters, in which their feelings 
are continually interested. S ,hope to 
hear from you frequently. I shall not 
easily forget the subject myself, as the 
parents and relatives of the sufferers, 
will be continually inquiring after 
them. Once more I recommend this 
work to your unremitted exertions, 
and remain your obedient servant, 
Joseph Wat sox, Mayor. 


Natchez, Feb. 25, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of 
acknowledging yours of the 24th ult. 
received yesterday. 

That the citizens of Philadelphia 
would feel aggrieved at tiiis outrage, 
and that her active and intelligent po¬ 
lice would use every means of redress, 
was expected. Here, if humanity 
could sleep, our own safety would 
prompt to action. There will be no 
want of either proper feeling or exer¬ 
tion among our citizens on this sub¬ 
ject. 

When my respected friends. Gov. 
Holmes and Mr. Davis, mentioned this 
subject to me as one requiring pro¬ 
fessional aid, I offered my services, but 
without requiring or intending to re¬ 
ceive a fee. Your letter contained the 
first intimation I had received of such 
an offer, which I would have declined 
accepting from them, and as I do from 
you. I cannot agree in such a case, to 
receive any pecuniary compensation 
from any quarter. 

It was thought advisable not to give 
publicity to this subject, until the ne¬ 
cessary steps were taken, to ascertain, 
the residence of all these kidnapped 
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blacks, and to prevent their further 
removal. This, as far as practicable, 
hasbeen done. Our laws require these 
suits to be instituted in the Counties 
where the persons claiming the ne- I 
gToes reside, and the jurisdiction of ! 
the United States’ Court in such cases, 
was at least doubtful. Five suits have 
been brought for eight of them—-one 
in Pike County, for Peter Hook, Wil¬ 
liam Miller, John Jacobs, and James 
Bayard—three suits in Lawrence 
County, for Clem, Ephraim and Henry 
—and one in Adams County, for Ly¬ 
dia.—My brother and partner, Robert 
J. Walker, is now at the Supreme 
Court, at Monticello, and will make 
all possible inquiry into the situation 
of the remaining six, not yet accurate¬ 
ly ascertained, although an inquiry 
was instantly set on foot. Milton Trus¬ 
ty and William Chase, are believed to 
be in Wayne County. Every man, 
woman and child, of these unfortunates 
in our State, must be hunted out, and 
as at present advised, we expect to ac¬ 
count for twelve of them. Staten and 
Constant were sold to one Wood, near 
Milledgeville, Georgia; so says Lydia, 
who adds another to this dark cata¬ 
logue of crime, Hannah , a small yel¬ 
low woman, stolen from Philadelphia. 

These poor creatures have been so 
scattered over our sparsely peopled 
County, that we have been obliged to 
ask the aid of some of the members of 
the bar who practice in those Circuits, 
which neither my brother or self at¬ 
tend, and which has been very prompt¬ 
ly afforded 1 y R. M. Gaines and Wil¬ 
liam Case, Esqs. The documents for¬ 
warded to the late Richard Stockton, 
I hav.e not. yet been able to see, in the 
absence of his Administrator. In his 
death, the cause of humanity has lost 
an able advocate. 

I can appreciate the difficulty you 
anticipate, of identifying black chil¬ 
dren, by the evidence of white per¬ 
sons. But however onerous it may be 
on all hands, we must do our duty. 
Written evidence, of course, is admis¬ 
sible.; but it cannot be taken under 
the act of Congress. Interrogatories 
must be filed, and copies served on de¬ 
fendants, with 15 days’ notice, before 
commission can issue. This will be 
done as soon as possible; but not in 
time for trial at the Spring Term in 


March and April. If, however, you 
will send on satisfactory testimony in 
any of the cases, I do not despair of 
inducing' the defendants to waive for¬ 
mal exceptions. 

I enclose Lydia’s statement. In her 
case, commissions, &c will be waived, 
if the testimony is taken under the act 
of Congress. Testimony will be re¬ 
quired from Delaware or Maryland, as 
well as from Philadelphia, in her case. 
I know you “ will lea’re no stone un¬ 
turned,” to procure the necessary tes¬ 
timony, and we will leave no bayou 
unsearched for the restoration of the 
captives to their homes. Our soil af¬ 
fords no stone for building Penitentia¬ 
ries, but our forests supply gallows for 
the kidnapper; and while our laws 
protect slave property, they will re¬ 
store the free. The defendants, in, 
these cases, have been imposed on, 
and trials must be had to enable them 
to regain their money. 

We need no stimulus to exertion in 
this cause; public opinion is with us. 
The Philadelpluans may rely on the 
hearty co-operation of our citizens in 
the pursuit and punishment of these 
audacious and infamous aggressors on 
all laws, human and divine. Forward 
the testimony, stating it to be “taken 

on the petition of-, for his or their 

discharge from illegal confinement,” 
and I hope to render a favourable ac¬ 
count of these kidnapped blacks. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

D. S. Walker. 

Hon. Joseph Watson. 


Narrative of Lydia Smith .-—Says she 
was born in Delaware, eighteen miles 
from Bridgeville; she first belonged 
to Clement Ross, and afterwards to 
Governor Collins as his executor; that 
she was entitled to freedom at 21, 
now 23 years of age; that she lived 
for some time with Gaiy Hitch, who 
married Ross’s daughter; that Hitch, 
after his wife’s death, being suspected 
of a disposition to sell her as a slave, 
she was taken to one Aaron Wright’s, 
in Maryland, three miles from Norris- 
fork-hedge, and sent thence to Phila¬ 
delphia, by the Abolition Society; 
that she lived there five years, "at 
Mansfield’s Tavern, at Edward Par- 
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ker’s in Zane street, at Britton Coo¬ 
per’s, whose store was on Market 
street wharf, and with Mason, the oys¬ 
ter seller, (mentioned by Peter Hook,) 
that she was known in Philadelphia 
by the name of Eliza Parker; that she 
returned to Milford and thence to 
Bridgeyiile; that her father bought 
her time from Hitcb for 65 dollars, 
and sold her for three years to Levin 
Stewart, Sheriff, three miles from 
Georgetown, (Delaware or Maryland;) 
Stewart sold her to Bill Spicer, who 
took her to Milton, and thence to Sals- 
bury; Spicer attempted to sell her as 
a slave; was sent for it, to Snow-Hill 
jail, while, she was kept at preacher 
James Herron’s for six months, till de¬ 
clared free; she then returned. Spicer 
got. out of jail, caught her going from 
Milton to Georgetown; took her for¬ 
cibly to his brothei* Theodore’s, thenpe 
to James Walker’s, one mile from 
Milton, thence to Patty Cannon’s, 
thence to Joe Johnson’s, on the line 
between Delaware and Maryland; 
there Spicer sold her to Edward John¬ 
son for 110 dollars; thence to John¬ 
son’s sister, the wife of young Jess 
Cannon, where she was chained for 5 
months, about one mile from Chryst- 
ler’s ferry, and not five miles from her 
birth place; there she found Ephraim 
.Lawrence, Job. Jacobs, (formerly of 
Harrisburg, Pa.) and little John; 
thence she was taken back to Joe 
Johnson’s, where she met those named 
in Peter’s narrative; Henry Can*, a 
black man, of Lombard street, Phila¬ 
delphia, kidnapped Ephraim, and 
brought him to Johnson’s. After sail¬ 
ing, she cannot tell where, they land¬ 
ed, and were taken to Petersburg, Ya. 
and thmce to Rockingham Court 
House, Nortli Carolina. Robert Mar¬ 
tin, and John James Miller, Josias But¬ 
ler, and Tom Low, all belong to the 
gang, and live near Rockingham; 
so does James Jones, who lives near 
Johnson’s in Delaware. She says Ro¬ 
bert Martin is a Post Master! agrees 
with Peter in the account of their 
travels; recollects one little yellow 
woman, about 18 years old, Hannah, 
stolen from Philadelphia, and a slave, 
Aaron, stolen from his mistress, Wi¬ 
dow Orner, who keeps a boarding* 
house in Baltimore; these two not 
named by Peter ; says that Dr. Carey, 


near Georgetown, Delaware, will re¬ 
collect her well. 


SOME ACCOUNT OK THE I'ERIOIHCAT. 

WINDS AND RAINS OF THE TOUTUSJ 

ZONE. 

( Continued from page 25.) 

If tlie tropical rains were always syn¬ 
chronous with the vertical position of 
the sun, they would necessarily extend 
from one tropic to the other, and in 
the interior of the torrid zone, the 
year would be marked by two rainy 
seasons instead of one. This, howev¬ 
er, is pot consistent with facts. As 
the winds are generally directed to¬ 
wards those parts of the globe, where 
the greatest heat prevails, it is obvious 
their course, in any particular latitude, 
within the tropics, must vary with the 
varying declination of the sun. To 
the enormous masses of aqueous va¬ 
pour, which are driven by the mon¬ 
soons, across the mountainous tracts, 
with which the equatorial regions of 
Africa are girdled, we must attribute 
the regular returns and astonishing 
abundance of the tropical rains in that 
quarter of the globe. The position 
and the elevation of the land, causing 
great varieties in the periods and 
strength of the monsoons, as well as the 
temperature of the atmosphere, must 
produce numerous phenomena in the 
periodical rains, which cannot be 
clearly explained without a careful 
examination of the various local cau¬ 
ses concerned. On this subject much 
remains to exercise the industry of 
philosophic observers. 

In Borneo, the largest island of the 
East Indies, the rainy season continues 
from September to April, with the 
western monsoon, during which time 
there are scarcely two successive 
hours of fair weather. These rains, 
like all the rest of this class, are usu¬ 
ally accompanied by the most appal¬ 
ling thunder and lightning. The dry 
season extends through the other half 
of the year, though on some parts of 
the coast the sea breeze is generally 
productive of a shower. Upon the 
coast of Siam the rains begin in April, 
soon after the commencement of the 
southern monsoon, and continue, with 
various degrees of violence, until Oe- 
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tober, when the dry season returns 
with the opposite monsoon." 

In Abyssinia, the rainy season be¬ 
gins about the first of May, and con¬ 
tinues till the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber.f According to the opinion of 
Bruce, the tropical rains extend over 
a zone of the African continent, in¬ 
cluding sixteen degrees on each side 
of the equator.}: This determination 
was probably, in part at least, conjec¬ 
tural ; the northern limit, however, 
agrees very nearly with the recent ob¬ 
servations of Denham and Clapperton. 
The periodical rains in Dar-Fur, are 
stated by Brown, as continuing from 
.Tune to September, which nearly a- 
grees with the experience of Mungo 
Park, in his last and fatal visit to the 
Gambia and Niger. 

At Kouka, in Bornou, the rainy sea¬ 
son continued in 1823, from the be¬ 
ginning of August to the former part 
of October.^ In the vicinity of the 
Red Sea, the mountains of Taranta, 
form the boundary between the oppo¬ 
site seasons. On the eastern side, to¬ 
wards the Red Sea, the rainy season 
continues from October to April; but 
on the western or Abyssinian side, 
the rains are prevalent from May to 
October.il These changes correspond 
to the periods of the monsoons in the 
contiguous seas. The north-eastern 
monsoon brings on the rains, which, 
fall on the east of the mountains; 
while the winds from the south west 
deposit their vapours among the ele¬ 
vated lands of Abyssinia and along the 
western side of the Tarantan mountains. 

In some parts of the West Indies 
two rainy seasons are experienced in 
the year. 

The vernal rains generally set in 
about the middle of May. These, 
compared with the autumnal rains, 
may be said to be gentle showers. 
They come from the south and com¬ 
monly fall every day about noon, and 
break up with thunder storms; creat¬ 
ing a rapid and luxuriant vegetation. 
Alter these rains have continued about 
a fortnight, the weather becomes dry, 
settled, and salutary; and the tropi- 

* Payne. 

t Bruce. 

$ Vo3. -3, page 3f>3. 

§ Denham’s Journal. 

jj Edinburgh F.nc. Art. Abyssinia, 
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cal summer reigns in full glory. This 
state of the weather commonly con¬ 
tinues from the beginning of June un¬ 
til the middle of August, when the di¬ 
urnal breeze, which had tempered 
the ardour of the climate, during se¬ 
veral hours of the day, begins to inter¬ 
mit, and the air becomes sultry and 
suffocating. In the latter part of this 
month and most of September, we 
look about in vain for coolness and 
comfort. Large towering clouds are 
now seen in the morning, in the quar¬ 
ters of the south and south east—the 
tops of the mountains at the same 
time appear clear of clouds, and ap¬ 
pear much nearer to the spectator 
than usual. The waters, however, 
with which the atmosphere is loaded, 
seldom fall with great and general 
force, until the beginning of October. 
It is then that the heavens pour down 
cataracts. An European who has not 
visited this climate, can form no just 
conception of the quantity of water 
which deluges the earth at this sea¬ 
son ; by an exact account which was 
kept of the perpendicular height of 
the water which fell in one year at 
Barbadoes, (and that no ways remark¬ 
able) it appeared to have been equal 
to sixty-seven inches.* These periodi¬ 
cal rains are not restricted here as in 
Africa, to a belt extending but sixteen 
degrees beyond the equator, but are 
found in the neighbourhood of the 
tropic of Cancer, if not beyond it. 

In the tropical regions of the Ame¬ 
rican continent, phenomena, nearly 
similar are observed, though often mo¬ 
dified by local causes. At Cumana, it 
very seldom rains, while at Cumana- 
coa, at the distance of only twenty- 
one nautical miles, there are seven 
months of the year which are denomi¬ 
nated wintry. Light shoyrers are fre¬ 
quent there during the months of 
April, May, and June. A season of 
dry weather then succeeds, which 
continues from the summer solstice to 
the end of August. Then come the 
real winter rains, which cease only in 
the month of November, during which 
time the water descends in torrents. 
The sun passes the zenith of that 
place on the 16th of April and 27th of 

” Edwards’ Hist, of West IndieSj Vo!, f, page 

7, &C. 
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August; and therefore that passage is 
nearly synchronous with the beginning 
of the rainy season.* 

Though the passage of the sun 
through the zenith appears to be the 
period toward which the commence¬ 
ment of the rainy season on the Ame¬ 
rican continent generally approxi¬ 
mates, yet the continuance as well as 
the quantity of water discharged, is 
evidently influenced by the situation 
of the mountains and forests. In the 
interior of. the forests, on the Upper 
Oronoco, and the Rio Negro, the wa¬ 
ter which falls in a year is estimated 
by Humboldt to amount to 90 or 100 
inches, (96 or 106 English measure.} 
“ When you have passed the latitude 
of 3° north, and approach the equa¬ 
tor,” says he, <£ you ha<ye seldom an 
opportunity of beholding the sun or 
stars. It rains almost the whole year, 
and the sky is constantly cloudy. As 
the breeze is not felt in this immense 
forest of Guayana, and the refluent po¬ 
lar currents do not reach it; the co¬ 
lumn of air that reposes on this wood¬ 
ed zone is not renewed by drier stra¬ 
ta. Saturated with vapours, it con¬ 
denses them into equatorial rains. The 
missionary assured us, that it often 
rained here four or five months with¬ 
out cessation, i measured the water 
that fell on the 1st of May in the space 
of five hours, it was twenty-one lines, 
(1.86 in. Eng.) in height. The third 
of May I even collected fourteen lines, 
(1.25 in. Eng.) in three hours. These 
observations were made during an or¬ 
dinary rain. It appears from observa¬ 
tions which I made successively at 
the foot of Guayaquil, on the shore of 
the South Sea, and in the town of 
Quito, at 1492 toises, (9540 feet Eng.) 
in height, that there falls ordinarily., 
two or three times less water on the 
back of the Andes, than at the level of 
the ocean. It rains oftencr on the 
mountains, but there falls less water 
at once in a given 

Along the southern and eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, beyond 
the limits of the torrid zone, we And 
two periods of the year, conspicuous¬ 
ly marked by the fall of rain. The 
early and the latter rains are frequent¬ 
ly mentioned in scripture. 

° Humboldt. 

t Vol, V, page 24'?. 


These rains, though generally co¬ 
pious while they continue, are mostly 
of short duration. In Palestine, the 
former or autumnal rains, begin to fall 
about the end of October; when the 
inhabitants plough their ground and 
sow their wheat and barley. The lat¬ 
ter or spring rains, usually begin in 
the former part of April, and continue 
until near the end of the month.* As 
these rains are deemed essential to 
the support of vegetation, and their 
failure a certain prelude to famine, it 
is no wonder they are so ardently de¬ 
sired, and that a reference to them is 
so frequently found in the prophetic 
writings. The Hebrews were mostly 
agriculturists; extensive commerce 
was not compatible with their policy; 
and hence a failure of their usual har¬ 
vest must have been to them an over¬ 
whelming calamity. 


observations oh the causes which 

HAVE PRODUCED THE DIVERSITIES 

OE THE HUMAN SPECIES 

Prichard’s Physical History of Man . 

The flrst persons who began to rea¬ 
son concerning the difference in the 
colour and aspect of Europeans and 
Africans, or at least the oldest writers, 
whose remarks on this subject have 
reached our times, attributed the dark 
complexion of the latter people to 
the burning of their skins by the in¬ 
tense heat of the sun; and the tex¬ 
ture of their hair, to the dissipation of 
moisture produced by the same cause. 
We find tills opinion delivered in 
some verses of Thcodectes, preserved 
by Strabo. The other ancient wri¬ 
ters in general held the same notion, 
with little variation; among whom we 
reckon Herodotus, Posidonius and 
Strabo. 

It was very natural for the Greeks, 
who were accustomed to consider 
themselves as the most ancient of man¬ 
kind, and the immediate offspring of 
the gods, to take themselves as the 
model of the human species, and to 
proceed to account for the peculiari¬ 
ties of any foreign people, from any 
circumstances connected with their si¬ 
tuation. They had no knowledge of 
anj r black races of men, except such 

0 Sl.mvV Travels. Honurt Studv of the 
Snhmiei-s. 
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as inhabited the hot countries of Ethi- jj 

opia and India, 

They entertained a very exaggerat¬ 
ed idea of the solar heat in the torrid 
zone, and fancied it sufficient to burn 
up and destroy all animal and vegeta¬ 
ble productions. Moreover they ob¬ 
served that the effect of fire is to in¬ 
cinerate and blacken whatever sub¬ 
stances are touched by it. Hence, 
being much addicted to loose analogi¬ 
cal reasonings on physical subjects, 
they were inclined to believe that 
the dark colour of the southern peo¬ 
ple is produced by the scorching ef¬ 
fect of a hot climate. 

But the moderns have, in general, 
adopted implicitly the sentiments of 
the ancients on this matter, and a 
writer of the last age, of justly acquir¬ 
ed celebrity, has laboured to systema¬ 
tize the facts which he considered as 
leading to the opinion above mention¬ 
ed, and to deduce a similar conclusion 
in a logical and inductive manner. Af¬ 
ter giving a general view of the con¬ 
dition of the human race, and of their 
aspect in different countries, as far as 
the hitherto inaccurate descriptions of 
travellers had enabled him to estimate 
them, lie draws the general inference, 
that the heat of the climate is the chief 
cause of the black complexion in the 
human species. “ When the heat is 
excessive,” says he, “ as in Senegal 
and Guinea, the men are perfectly 
black; when it is less violent the 
blackness is not so deep; where it be¬ 
comes temperate, as in Barbary, Mo¬ 
gul, Arabia, &c. the men are only 
brown; and lastly, where it is alto¬ 
gether temperate, as in Europe and 
Asia, the men are white.”* 

If this description were universally 
or even generally accurate, there 
would be no doubt that the Count de 
Buffon was right in his grand conclu¬ 
sion, although he might have erred in 
explaining the rationale of the effect. 
But, even in his time, some very wide 
deviations from this regular gradation 
were known, and several tribes, of very 
dark coloured people, had been found 
to be aboriginal possessors of cold 
countries, as the Greenlanders, Samoi- 
des, and Laplanders; the former of 
whom, as the Count tells us, “are, 

* lf'iflba':. Hb-.t- .Wae translated ! 'V 


| some of them, as black as tire Afri¬ 

cans.” This exception, however, he 
made to agree with his hypothesis, by 
assuming, that it is not the heat by it¬ 
self, but the aridity of the air, which 
blackens the skin, and that the frozen 
atmosphere of Greenland is equally 
dry with the torrid air of Guinea. To 
explain the blackness of the negro, 
no unknown cause is assumed, al¬ 
though a more than adequate effort 
maybe attributed to one that is known. 
The acquired hue is supposed to in¬ 
crease, in every generation, through a 
long course of time, till the shade of 
colour becomes such as we see it in 
the negro. 

The fact, which is the basis of this 
theory, is true: viz. that the skin of 
the fairest European is very much 
darkened by exposure to the air and 
sun. Our rustics, and especially our 
sea-faring people, acquire a hue very 
different from the delicate complex¬ 
ion of females who are constantly pro¬ 
tected from the influence of the wea¬ 
ther ; and this effect is much greater 
in hotter countries. But the offspring 
of individuals so imbrowned, are born 
with the original colour, not the ac¬ 
quired hue, of their parents. At least, 
it is certain, that there is no percepti¬ 
ble difference, in the descendants of 
persons who have sustained the effect 
of exposure to a hot climate during 
several generations ; and we very fair 
ly infer, that the same observation 
would apply to any repeated succes¬ 
sion. 

Among the examples adduced in 
support of the theory of Buffon, that 
of the Jewish nation is one which has 
been much insisted upon. These peo¬ 
ple are descended from one stock, and 
are prevented, by their religious in¬ 
stitutions, from intermarrying with 
other nations ; yet it is said, that they 
have acquired the complexion preva¬ 
lent in every country into which they 
have been dispersed, being “fair in 
Britain and Germany, brown in France 
and Turkey, swarthy in Portugal and 
in Spain, olive in Syria and in Chaldea, 
tawny or copper-coloured in Arabia 
and Egypt.”’*' 

This is an inaccurate statement of 

I facts, for if the subject be examined, 

* Oi . o. 5. Smith on the causes of the vanctiia 
’>! wipi'lmttn, uc- of «h«: bumau --rev-ten 
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it will be found that the Jews* where 
they have not mixed their stock by 
intermarriages with the indigenous 
people, h?ve in no place varied con¬ 
siderably prom their primitive com¬ 
plexion. It is not easy to ascertain 
precisely the physical characters of 
ancient nations, but from some passa¬ 
ges in the scriptures, it would appear 
that the Jews in the time of their mo- 
narchs of the house of David, resem¬ 
bled the inhabitants of the South of 
Europe in their complexion.* They 
had black bushy hair and a white skin, 
with some variety probably as we see 
in all races, and acquiring a darker 
hue in consequence of exposure to 
heat and air. And this is the natural 
complexion of the Arabs, whether in 
Syria or in the deserts of Arabia, and 
of the inhabitants of the northern coast 
of Africa. The natural or hereditary 
colour of any race of people is to be 
determined by the complexion of the 
women and children, who are not sub¬ 
ject to be tanned or scorched by the 
sun. That the complexion of the na¬ 
tions above mentioned, is such as we 
have stated it to be, is declared by all 
travellers into the countries referred 
to. 

Dr. Shaw and Mr. Bruce inform us, 
that the children born on the Barbary 
coast, are in their infancy veiy white, 
and that the girls remain so, but the 
boys, being early exposed to the sun, 
become brown. Bruce says, the wo¬ 
men have a complexion so white, that 
it forms too strong a contrast with the 
red of their lips and cheeks. Button 
has given other authorities for the 
same fact, and I have frequently heard 
the account confirmed by judicious 
travellers, who have had much inter¬ 
course with the natives of the African ! 
coast. 

Poiret tells us that the Moors are 
not naturally black, but that they are 
born white, and remain so all their 
lives, when their labours do not cause 
them to be exposed to the heat of the 
sun. In the cities, the women have 
a complexion, of so clear a white, that 
they would eclipse the greater num¬ 
ber of our Europeans. But the Moor¬ 
ish women of the mountains, continu- 

w See Solomon’s Song, chap. 5. v. 10, 11 . 


ally scorched by the sun, and almost 
always half naked, acquire from their 
infancy a brown cast. 

La Boullaye informs us that the 
Arabian women of the desert are born 
fair, but that their complexions are 
spoiled by being continually exposed 
to the sun. Mr. Bruce gives the same 
account of the Southern Arabians. M. 
de la Roque, in his travels in Arabia, 
gives testimony to the same fact. “ The 
Arabian princesses and ladies,” says 
he, w whom 1 have seen through the 
corners of the tents, appeared to me 
very beautiful and well made. It may 
be judged by these, and by the ac¬ 
counts which I have received, that 
others are not less handsome. They 
are white, because they are protected 
from the sun. The women of the 
common people are extremely tawny.” 
Volney informs “ that the complexion 
of the Druzes in Syria, and of the peo¬ 
ple near Mount Lebanon, is not dif¬ 
ferent from that of the French in the 
middle provinces. The women of 
Damascus and Tripoli,” he adds, “ are 
greatly celebrated on account of their 
fair complexions. 55 -i 

Now since the natural complexions 
of all the nations above mentioned is 
white, it cannot be supposed that the 
Jews, who reside among them, have 
received an impression from the cli¬ 
mate, of which the other inhabitants, 
of the same countries, are insuscepti¬ 
ble, and that they are brown in some 
districts, and tawny or olive or copper- 
coloured in others. The complexion 
of the ancient Hebrew race was simi¬ 
lar to that of the nations of Syria, 
Arabia, and Barbary; and the Jews 
who are scattered through these coun¬ 
tries, are, equally with the other in¬ 
habitants, born white, and remain so 
until they sustain the influence of a 
hot climate, from which they acquire 
a deeper hue. In England, the Jews 
commonly retain their black hair, and 
the characters which are ascribed 
to the choleric and melancholic tem¬ 
peraments, so that they have, in gene¬ 
ral, a shade of complexion somewhat 
darker than that of the English peo¬ 
ple, who are, for the most part, of the 
sanguine constitution. 

It is therefore evident that Dr. 
Smith’s assertion concerning the Jews, 
afibrds no support to his hypothesis. 
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since it refers to the complexion ac¬ 
quired by external causes, and not to 
the natural or hereditary colour. 

The most curious facts we have con¬ 
cerning the complexion of this nation, 
are those related of the Jews settled 
at Cochin, on the Malabar coast. Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan informs us that 
there are two sorts of them, the white 
or Jerusalem Jews, and the black 
Jews. The former have kept their 
race distinct. It appears by them re¬ 
cords, which Dr. Buchanan considers 
as authentic, that they migrated to In¬ 
dia soon after the destruction of their 
temple by Titus Vespasian, and that 
afterwards they obtained grants of ter¬ 
ritory and privileges, of which they 
have documents bearing date, A. M. 
4250 pr A.' D. 490. They resemble 
the European Jews in complexion and 
features. But the Black Jews are a 
mixed race, and are looked upon as 
an inferior cast. Their ancestors hav¬ 
ing intermarried with the natives, they 
have acquired the Hindoo complex¬ 
ion and features. Hence it appears, 
that the instance of the Jews, might 
be almost sufficient to show, that the 
white complexion will be permanent 
during any length of time. For we 
find it subsisting perfect in the midst 
of the blacks of Malabar, though ex¬ 
posed to the darkening effect of an 
Indian climate, during almost the 
whole Christian era. 

That the race of Anglo-Americans 
has, in any part of their settlements, 
undergone, unequivocally, an approxi¬ 
mation to the characters of the Indians, 
is contrary to the testimony which I 
have repeatedly received from unpre¬ 
judiced and well informed natives of 
America, and from travellers in that 
country. Where such approximation 
lias been imagined, the mistake has 
apparently arisen from want of discri¬ 
minating between the native complex¬ 
ion of the people, and the hue ac¬ 
quired by exposure to the sun, by 
hard labour, and by the influence of 
local diseases. M. G. Heriot, a respec¬ 
table writer, whose opinion on this 
subject is of weight, since he had no 
favourite opinion to support, express¬ 
ly assures us that the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans have net made the least approach 
towards the complexion of the In¬ 
dians. He is induced by this ck'cum- 




stance, to infer, that the colour of the 
latter does not depend upon climate. 

1 have been assured by many na¬ 
tives of the West Indies, that there is 
no perceptible difference in colour, 
between the inhabitants of them and 
the English people, except what ari¬ 
ses from exposure to a hotter sun. 
The women and children are equally 
fair with those born in Britain. Per¬ 
sons who are descended from ances¬ 
tors of sanguine temperament, have 
still the blue eyes and light hair, 
which characterize that constitution, 
though their forefathers were among 
the earliest settlers in that country. 
West Indians who have resided some 
years in England, become as fair as 
any of the natives of our Island. Mr. 
White assures us, on good authority, 
that Spanish families, which have re¬ 
sided in South America, and have 
avoided intermarriages with the In¬ 
dian or mixed race, remain as white as 
any Europeans. 

From these facts, and many others 
which might be adduced, we may as¬ 
sert, in general terms, that the result 
of historical inquiry confirms the ob¬ 
servation, that the colour acquired by 
the parent on exposure to heat, is not 
imparted to his offspring, and has con¬ 
sequently no share in producing na¬ 
tural varieties. 

It is not my intention to assert that 
climates can only produce an effect on 
individuals, who removing from an¬ 
other situation, come to abide under 
their influence. It cannot be denied 
that they have some power also of ex¬ 
hibiting certain changes in the proge¬ 
ny, But I am disposed to believe 
that the most important diversities of 
mankind, the difference, for example, 
between the white European and the 
Negro, depend upon another princi¬ 
ple ; and that no change of climate, 
however great, or for whatever length 
of time its influence might be continu¬ 
ed, could transform a race of the form¬ 
er people into one of the latter, or 
even make them approximate in any 
considerable degree. It is very im¬ 
probable that climates can influence 
the human species, more than the in¬ 
ferior tribes of animals, which are 
placed by many circumstances so 
much more under its control: yet 
we no where find that the colours of 
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these bear any evident relation to the 
gradations of temperature and lati¬ 
tude. 


WESTERN. INTERTERRITOItlAL SLAVE 
TRADE. 

A gentleman, who lately visited this 
city, informed the editor in the course 
of conversation, that on a journey from 
one of the western states to Virginia, 
during the coldest part of the winter 
1826-27, he followed the route on 
which the traders in swine return to 
Kentucky from the southeastern parts 
of Virginia, and the adjacent state.— 
These traders, it appears, collect to¬ 
ward the close of summer, from the 
western parts of Kentucky, immense 
droves of hogs, which they drive to 
the southeast in search of a market. 
At the time in question, these travel¬ 
ling merchants were returning with 
the produce of their respective adven¬ 
tures. Many of them had collected in 
exchange for their swine, great num¬ 
bers of negroes, mostly children and 
youths of both sexes, with a few wo¬ 
men, whom they were conducting to 
Kentucky. Sometimes he passed a 
dearborn loaded with its human mer¬ 
chandise, huddled together in a parcel 
of straw, like the quadrupeds with 
which they had been purchased, and 
covered with a few dirty blankets. 
Sometimes his eyes were disgusted 
with the sight of a woman perched on 
a horse, with a child in her arms and 
another cowering at her back, all scan¬ 
tily clothed, and exposed to the rig- j 
ours of the pitiless blast. j 

At the taverns where he lodged, he j 
generally found a number of these suf¬ 
fering children of humanity, who sel¬ 
dom failed to apply to their own ac¬ 
commodation, during the night, the 
blankets which the travellers carried 
under their saddles. These blankets, 
when found, after necessary search, in 
the morning, were always more inju¬ 
red, both in texture and appearance, 
by their application to human use du¬ 
ring the night, than by them station 
between the saddle and the horse du¬ 
ring the day. The dirt with wliicli they 
were copiously marked, bore ample 
testimony to the situation in which 
their occupants had been lodged; and 


the traces of fire, to the scantiness of 
their nocturnal supply. 

He endeavoured to learn, from the 
traders themselves, in what manner 
these children had been procured, and 
by what means they were intended to 
be introduced and sold in Kentucky.* 
With respect to the former, it appear¬ 
ed they were obtained exactly like 
any other article of trade; one, two or 
| more in a place, without regard to fa¬ 
mily connexion, or any other circum¬ 
stance, except the convenience or 
caprice of the parties to the contract; 
and as to the latter, no important diffi¬ 
culty was present by the prohibitory 
law; for die law itself had provided 
the means of its own evasion. An oath 
only was required that the slaves were 
brought into the state for the proper 
use of those who brought them ; and 
the sale was easily effected, by borrow - 
ing money and giving the slaves in 
pledge, with the condition annexed," 
that in case the money was not repaid 
within a limited time, the pledge 
should be forfeited. 

Where the nerves and the con¬ 
science have become inured to the pur¬ 
chase and sale of human being as goods 
and chattels, perhaps this traffic may 
be readily reconciled. It may be said, 
and perhaps with truth, that the re¬ 
moval of these children, from the ex- 

*111 tlic states of Delaware, Maryland, North 
and South Carolina. Tennessee. Kentucky. Geor¬ 
gia, Alabama and Louisiana, the following, or a 
similar law is in force. “ No slave or indented 
servant of colour, shall be brought into this state 
by land or water, nor shall any slave or indented 
servant of colour, who may be imported or brought 
contrary to the intent and meaning of this act, 
be bought, sold or hired, by any person whatso¬ 
ever. 

“ Any person importing or bringing slaves, or 
indented servants of colour into the state contra¬ 
ry to the provisions of this act, shall forfeit and 
pay one hundred pounds, for each slave so im¬ 
ported or brought; and every person who shall 
knowingly sell, buy or hire, such slave or inden¬ 
ted servant of colour, shall be subject to a like 
forfeiture: Provided , That nothing in this act, 
shall be construed to prevent any citizen of the 
United States, or citizen or subject of any foreign 
country, who intends to reside and settle vrithin 
this state, from bringing with them such slaves 
or persons of colour, as they may think proper, 
or to prohibit any citizen of this state, who may 
obtain slaves, See. by marriage, gift, legacy, de¬ 
vise or descent, from bringing the slaves or ser¬ 
vants of colour so obtained, into this state by 
land or water.” And in order to prevent the 
abuse of the privileges conferred by these excep¬ 
tions, it is made the duty of the persons coming 
within them, to make oath that the slaver, intro¬ 
duced are not intended for traffic, nor in viola¬ 
tion of the law. 
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hausted lands of Virginia to the more 
fertile soil of Kentucky is an improve¬ 
ment, rather than a deterioration, of 
their condition. Still the traffic is 
strongly repulsive, on more accounts 
than one. These children, when fat¬ 
tened and matured for a few years in 
Kentucky, may very probably become 
the objects of a second transfer, to the 
great slave markets of Mississippi and 
the Floridas, a destination which is con¬ 
templated, by its victims, with peculiar 
horror. But exclusive of this considera¬ 
tion, grating as it must be to a feeling 
mind, the separation of children from 
parents, and the total dissolution of 
family ties, in which this traffic is com¬ 
menced, and the perjury by which it 
is consummated, a broad philosophic 
principle stands opposed to this pro¬ 
cedure. The human mind unavoida¬ 
bly forms an association between the 
characters as well as the values of things 
which we are accustomed to exchange 
for each other. Hence among civili¬ 
zed nations, the almost universal love 
of money . Our attachment to the ne¬ 
cessaries and conveniences of life, is 
transferred by association to their re¬ 
presentative, or in other words the mo¬ 
ney by which they may be purchased. 
The North American Indians, frequent¬ 
ly adopt a prisoner into their families, 
in place of a relative whom they have 
lost 5 and according to the estimation 
in which the prototype was held, is 
that of the substitute. No assiduity 
can raise him above the character and 
standing of his original. When ne¬ 
gro children are habitually and famil¬ 
iarly exchanged for domestic animals, 
particularly those of the less amiable 
kind, the comparison thus made of the 
values of the objects of exchange, can 
scarcely fail to equalize, or at least 
closely approximate, in the eyes of the 
traders, the associated races. One 
predominant idea involves them all, 
they are viewed as property. Value is 
supposed to be given for value.—The 
worth of the one species is estimated 
in terms of the other, and hence the 
characters are unavoidably, in estima¬ 
tion if not in fact:, closely assimilated. 
Is not this to brutalize the human race, 
and, as far as possible, to erase the 
Creator’s image from the creatures he 
has made? Well might these poor 
degraded children address, to their 


drivers^ the pathetic language of Cow- 
per. 

Prove that you have human feelings, 

Ere ye proudly question ours. 

LOVE QE COUNTRY EXEMPLIFIED. 

The following narrative is transla¬ 
ted from the petition against the slave 
trade, presented to the French Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies, in March 1821, by J. 
Morenas, lately employed as Agricul¬ 
tural Botanist, at Senegal, and mem¬ 
ber of the commission of exploration, 
attached to that colony. 

In the year 1807", the slave traders 
(Nigriers,) of St. Louis, equipped an 
armament, destined ostensibly for Ga- 
lam, but which sailed to Alebia. The 
unsuspecting natives received the 
French without the smallest distrust, 
entered into trade, and supplied them 
with such articles of food as they de¬ 
sired. The day was passed in sportive 
hilarity. This to the Europeans, was 
the roaring of a tiger in sight of his 
prey. The village was attacked at 
dead of night, and the miserable inhab¬ 
itants either slaughtered, while defen¬ 
ding their liberty, or earned into slave¬ 
ry. Many of them were transported 
to America; those who had the mis¬ 
fortune to fall, into the hands of the 
French colonists, cither died or remain¬ 
ed to languish in hopeless and perpet¬ 
ual separation from their natal shore. 
Others were landed and sold in the is¬ 
land of Cuba. It is well known that 
slavery among the Spaniards, exists in 
a mitigated state, the slaves being al¬ 
lowed a part of the day to be employ¬ 
ed according to their own discretion ; 
and to purchase one or more hours of 
the day, until by successive redemp¬ 
tions, they become completely free. 

Thirty-two of these people, inclu¬ 
ding both sexes, who had been captu¬ 
red in the attack upon Alebia, having, 
by painful and persevering labour, pur¬ 
chased their freedom and chartered a 
Spanish vessel for 1500 francs, (about 
280 dollars) each, arrived at St. Louis, 
in May 1818. This event, which oc¬ 
curred a short time previous to my ar¬ 
rival at Senegal, where it produced a. 
great sensation, was related in the 
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Sierra Leone Gazette of 251 h of July, 
1818. Quere —Could these African 
captives, have regained their liberty 
in this manner, if they had been sold in 
the United States ? 


on slavery. 

In giving place to the following es¬ 
say, extracted from the Kentucky Re¬ 
porter, the editor of this work, uesires 
it may be distinctly understood, that 
he is not pledged to the opinions of 
die writer. The essay is evidently the 
production of no ordinary mind, and 
presents some strong and original 
views of the future prospects of these 
United States. One topic at least has 
beenadverte 1 to, wliich the editor does 
not wish to introduce into this journal ; 
and which he has consented to admit, 
merely from delicacy towards the wri¬ 
ter, whose opinions, if given in a mu¬ 
tilated state, might be supposed unfair¬ 
ly stated. Emanating from the bosom 
of a slave holding state, it is hoped the 
strictures will be considered as those 
of a southern, rather than a northern 
observer. The editor has been infor¬ 
med, upon authority wliich he consid¬ 
ers authentic, that the essayist, who is 
far advanced in life, emigrated in his 
youth, from Great Britain, and fixed 
his residence in Virginia, from whence 
a few years ago, he removed to Ken¬ 
tucky. 

!t has been repeatedly observed, 
that nations have dreaded the objects 
of their terror, long after all cause of 
dread had ceased; and that before their 
apprehensions were appeased, some 
po wer till then unthought of, has ari¬ 
sen and expelled former fear by pre¬ 
sent danger. It is needless to multi¬ 
ply examples i two may suffice. 

Spain, though but the shadow of 
her former self, was long the object of 
defensive confederacies among the 
other European powers, till France 
arose, and nearly seized that universal 


monarchy which Spain once thought 
her own. 

The object most frightful to Eng¬ 
land, for a century, was Popery ; join¬ 
ed afterwards, for another century, 
with the dreaded name of the Preten¬ 
der. Giant Pope—-to borrow the live¬ 
ly allegory of John Bunyan—had 
grown crazed in his limbs, and could 
do little more than sit in his cave, 
grinning at pilgrims as they passed 
along, while the last of the unhappy 
race of Stuarts was perishing by hard 
drinking. Yet the fear of both was 
hardly lulled, when Atheism grasped 
the power of France and almost reali¬ 
zed the worst apprehensions of her 
ancient rivals. 

Among ourselves, the power of Bri¬ 
tain, the separation of the states, and 
the all-pervading influence of Con¬ 
gress, form, each in turn, the political 
bugbear of the day ; while, within our 
very bosom, a tremendous power is 
rising, which outgrows our growth, 
and, by rapid advances, is increasing 
beyond our strength. I hardly need 
add, that I allude to our black popula¬ 
tion. 

In attempting to discuss the conse¬ 
quences inevitably arising from this 
description of people, and the mea¬ 
sures absolutely necessary to counter¬ 
act them, I shall not advert to to¬ 
pics drawn from religion or morality. 
These have been brought forward by 
the divine and the philosopher, as yet, 
to little purpose. Indolence, Pride, 
Avarice and Fear, powerful agents in 
the human system, have hitherto been 
too hard for both. Let us then be 
content to urge the motive of tempo¬ 
ral safety. Let us inquire whether 
those who defy, or evade, the sanc¬ 
tions of religion and the persuasions of 
morality, may not be moved by. the 
consideration that in retaining these 
people they are clinging to certain de¬ 
struction. 

Some degree of attention has late¬ 
ly been paid to this subject; and the 
colonizing- project has been hailed as 
presenting a dawn of improvement to 
Guinea, and of deliverance to Ameri¬ 
ca. Great benefits certainly will ac¬ 
crue to Guinea, from colonizing the 
coast; but the numbers, likely to be 
sent from hence, will not afford much 
relief to those who are doomed to the 
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irksome task of guarding the remain¬ 
der. Nor can the most lively imagina¬ 
tion indulge a hope, that the tenth part 
of the offspring of our present stock 
maybe disposed of in this way. The ut¬ 
most we can expect is, that a good 
number of free negroes may leave the 
northern states. As for the slaves of 
the south, they are property, and so 
highly valued, that it is to be feared 
no prospect of future danger will in¬ 
duce their owners to part with them. 
The sinking fund of England contras¬ 
ted with the increase of the national 
debt—the colonizing scheme of Ame¬ 
rica opposed to the increase of the 
negroes—are equally ineffectual for 
their respective ends. The situation 
of England in her finances, has long 
been to us a subject of pity or derision. 
Had we not better look at home, and 
see whether there exists a possibility of 
freeing ourselves from a burthen a thou¬ 
sand fold heavier than the debt of En¬ 
gland ? The abolition of the debt would 
at the worst., , only change the persons 
of a few public men, and the fortunes 
of a few thousand individuals. The 
increase of the black race in the Uni¬ 
ted States must ultimately terminate 
in the extirpation of their masters. 
Nor let this be considered as remote 
from us by so many generations that 
we may safely leave it to after ages to 
provide against. The evil is almost at 
our doors. Fifty years hence, our 
children will behold from six to eight 
millions of their mortal enemies in the 
southern and western states; and the 
close of the century may double that 
number, it is not likely that our 
Guinea Colony will in fifty years show 
a population of 200,000 ; but 5 tis cer¬ 
tain that it will not exceed half a mil¬ 
lion. What kind of relief, will this 
afford us, with six or seven millions, 
on our hands ? 'Hie passage to the 
West Indies is short, and tile expen¬ 
ses, it is said, to be defrayed by the 
government of Hayti. Our whole 
stock of negroes, say 1,700,000, might 
by a few years navigation of 100 ships, 
be carried over. But would the Hay- ! 
liens accept so many as must become 
their masters? And would the owners 
choose to part with them ? Whatev 
er becomes of the first question, the 
last must certainly be answered in the 1 
negative. Yet, would the owners keen j 

Vul. I.—S j ‘ 


this destructive property to themselves, 
and forbear to drive the unwilling 
wretches into the neighbouring* states, 
j there would yet remain a hope for us. 

| But this seems the farthest from their 
i thoughts. The right of extending 
j slavery appears dear to the owners as 
that of retaining slaves. 

Many well meaning and respectable 
men, recommend the dispersion of the 
slaves, from an idea that it may lessen 
their numbers in their native states. 
A little consideration may convince 
such persons of the fallacy of their 
views. The quantity of food produ¬ 
ced in a country, determines the num¬ 
ber of its inhabitants. Take away one- 
lialf the people—the remaining half 
will, in a single generation, breed up to 
the amount maintainable by the pro¬ 
duce. War, pestilence, and famine, 
are certain to be followed by an uncom ¬ 
mon number of marriages. Their "ra¬ 
vages have made space. Humiliating 
as it may appear, the human race ex¬ 
ists on precisely the same terms as the 
brute creation. If your plantation sup¬ 
ports a certain number of animals, and 
you sell one-lialf, you will, if your plan¬ 
tation continues equally productive, 
soon make up vour number. Anda¬ 
lusia misses not the horses which she 
sent to America, although the latter 
country holds perhaps a hundred times 
the number to be found in the Spanish 
province. Nor will the British islands 
miss tlieir original emigrants, when 
America shows a hundred millions of 
their descendants. Indeed, the reverse 
of this is more likely to take place. 
Population increases in proportion to 
emigration. Those Spanish provinces 
which send the greater part of the 
emigrants to America are the bestpeo- 
pled. Scotland and Ireland are full, 
to the extent of their means of subsis¬ 
tence, although they have been pour¬ 
ing forth their swarms for centuries.— 
Emigration encourages marriage. He 
who doubts his ability to support a 
! family, is encouraged to raise one by 
i the consideration, that, at the worst, 

| they can find a subsistence elsewhere. 

' This reasoning occurs in Virginia, as 
| well as in Britain. Hence many, de- 
j terred from matrimony by a view of 
, difficulties, find their scruples remo¬ 
ved ; and frequently the .strong’ attach¬ 
ment to their native country deter- 
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mines them to remain there, even when Among' the names hateful to republi- 

pressed by that poverty to which they cans, those of “ patrician,” and a no- 

would not have exposed themselves ble”—so well known, the first in die 

but for the hope of escaping it by emi- early, and the last in the concluding 

gration.—And these remarks apply to period of the Roman republic, are per- 

the Negroes. Remove them by thou- haps the most conspicuous. I doubt 

sands, those left become more valuable, whether the hideous term,king,” is 

and the owner of the stock redoubles worse: nay, I am inclined to believe 

his attention to make up Hie deficiency, that many good men would rather be 

You may suppose that he will find a plagued with a single tyrant than with 

substitute in labouring white men. But a regular nobility, 

this neither suits his interests, nor their Yet let us inquire into the compo- 

prejudices, so long as negroes remain sition of society in the southern states, 

in the country. The vacancy is soon and we shall find it to consist of no- 

filled up with slaves ; and you are bility and plebeians. Among these last, 

taught by experience, that you have the negroes are not to be mentioned ; 
burthened the new states without re- for whenever they are heard of they 

lieving the old. Converse on this sub- are plebeians no longer. But the ple- 

ject with a southern slave owner : he beians in the southern states are the 

will acknowledge that appearances are poor whites; nor are these to be li- 

awful—“ but,” adds he, “ you will by mited to those who hold no land, and 

and bye be in the same situation.” consequently possess no vote: the 

And this consideration he seems to petty free-liolder holds the prominent 

view as some consolation in his own place among them. The striking dif- 

desperate state.—-Such is the judicial ference—the great cause of complaint, 

infatuation attending this kind of pro- between the patrician and the plebeian, 

perty that its owners would rather see was the engrossing of land by the 

their neighbours involved in their guilt former, and the substitution of slaves 

and danger, than look to them as a in the place of the latter. What fol- 

probable asylum in future distress. lowed hence, appears in Plutarch’s 
Happily, the line of demarcation has Life of Gracchus, 
been fixed; and the white race to the “ As Tiberius passed through Tus- 
north of 37° may count upon exist- cany, he found the country almost de¬ 
fence. From thence the slave states populated—there being scarcely any 
may look for help at a future day. and husbandmen and shepherds, except 
they will then gratefully acknowledge slaves from foreign and barbarous na- 
the services of those who, by their ex- tions.” 

ertions in the legislature, prevented A sight, like this was enough to 
the states from being overrun by ne- rouse tiie feelings of a Roman; but 

groes. At present, they feel very dif- those of Tiberius are best expressed 

ferent emotions; as blinded by habit in his own words: 
and temporary advantage, they are w The wild beasts of Italy have their 
unable to discern the consequences of caves and dens to retire to for refuge ; 
their conduct. It is my intention to but the brave rnen that spill their 
lay open these consequences, and for blood in her cause, have nothing left 
that purpose, I shall, with frankness, except air and light. Without houses, 
present to my reader, the result of a without any settled habitations, they 
like state of things at a far distant pe- wandered from place to place with 
riod. __ their wives and children; and their 

Nothing is more common than to generals are but mocking, when on 
hear men express indignation at the the eve of battle, they exhort their 
conduct of their predecessors, while soldiers ' to fight for their sepulchres 
themselves, under a different appella- and domestic gods. For out of such 
tion, are treading closely in their loot- numbers, there is not perhaps a single 
steps. In France, the political fanatic Roman who has an altar that belonged 
of Louis the Sixteenth’s day, abomi- to his ancestors, or a sepulchre in 
nated the religious fanatic of Henry which their ashes rest. They fight 
the Fourth’s time; yet to an impartial and die in order to advance the wealth 
observer, they appear twin brothers, and luxury of the great; and they are 
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called masters of,the world, while 
they have not a foot of ground in their 
possession.” 

But that patriot failed in Ills attempt 
to restore freedom to Italy: the fury 
of the slave-holders destroyed him-™ 
and, but that his brother imitated his | 
attempt, and shared his fate, lie had j 
justly "merited the title of “ last of the j 
Romans.” The consequences of the j 
practice reprobated by Gracchus, were 
speedily felt in Italy. That country, 
which in former times had supplied 
men in shocking profusion for the 
sword, became almost desolate; yet 
unable to produce food for itself, was 
fed from Africa and Egypt. The le¬ 
gions were raised in Gaul; and as the 
influence of slavery spread most wide¬ 
ly, soldiers were sought upon the 
frontier, which alone could furnish 
them, all the rest of the empire form¬ 
ing a land of tyrants and a den of 
slaves, who fell like grass before the 
mower’s scythe, when assailed by the 
undisciplined valour of freemen. 

Ancient authors are full of this sub¬ 
ject. The decrease of the plebeians 
and the increase of the slaves, was a 
continued source of lamentation. The 
Senate declined appointing a particu¬ 
lar habit for the latter. “We were 
afraid,” says Seneca, “ lest they might 
begin to count us.” Progressively 
with the increase of slaves, went the 
engrossing' of land. “Extensive es¬ 
tates,” says the elder Pliny, “have 
been the ruin of Italy, and they have 
been equally destructive in the pro¬ 
vinces. That of Africa was held by 
six persons.” It would be some sat¬ 
isfaction to learn, from the same au¬ 
thor, that the reigning tyrant destroy¬ 
ed them, but. that we find that the es¬ 
tates and slaves only changed masters. 
In vain did the law hold out encour¬ 
agement to the free race;—the wealth 
of the slave-holder was irresistible. In¬ 
deed what power could secure the 
possession of the petty land holder 
from the grasp of a neighbour who 
counted his slaves by thousands ? It 
was impossible; and the system ceas¬ 
ed not till foreign conquest levelled 
both slave and master under the more 
humane villeinage of the Barbarians. 

As, in Italy, the increase of slaves 
and decrease of freemen, took place 
by the all-grasping spirit of the no¬ 


bles ; so in the slave stales, the de¬ 
struction of the white race, and the 
multiplication of the black, took place 
in equal ratio, by the same engrossing 
spirit operating in the slave-holder. 
As in Italy, in the time of Gracchus, 
so in Virginia in our day: the poor 
freeholder is bought out; he quits the 
country; a gang of negroes replace 
Ills family; the state has lost defend¬ 
ers, and acquired enemies; more land 
is wanting for the increasing stock, 
and more is bought; colonies of ne¬ 
groes planted; and as the plantation 
extends, it evinces in the names borne 
by its different fields, that formerly, 
so many white families occupied the 
ground where now only one remains. 
The former have gone to the west. 

-“ Pellitar paternos 

In sinu ferens decs 

Et uxor et vir, sordidosque natos.” 

Hon. 

“ Driven out by thee to new abodes. 

They carry their paternal goods; 

The wife her husband’s sorrows shares, 

And on her breast the squallid infant bears. ” 
Francis. 

If the white stays in his native state, 
his case is still more deplorable. Dis¬ 
heartened by the loss of his bit of land, 
and forbidden by pride to labour as a 
hireling among' negroes, he abandons 
himself to hard drinking, and perishes 
an early victim, to the abominable in¬ 
stitutions of his country. His children, 
too generally, follow his example. In¬ 
quire for him, after a few years; you 
find that his place knows him no more, 
unless he should be destined to a fate 
yet more deplorable. If destitute of 
feeling, he will gradually sink into the 
lowest grade, composed of those dregs 
of existence called overseers*-—the 
most abject, degraded, unprincipled 
race; always cap in hand to those who 
employ them, and furnishing materials 
for the exercise of their pride, inso¬ 
lence, and spirit of domination .f This 
class is the intermediate, between the 
independent landlord and the negro. 
Be it also remembered, that these de¬ 
graded mortals are sacred from labour; 
as white men, they hold.the rod. How 
low, then, must be those beings sunk. 

This is a ton common but nnt universal cbm’ 
actcr oi’overseers, 

t Wirt. 
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who look up to such ! and how almost 
infamous must labour appear in a 
country where such consider it as a 
degradation. 

The education and habits of the fair, 
save them from much of the vice and 
misery entailed upon the bolder sex. 
Yet is the situation of a poor widow, 
with a family of daughters, truly pitia¬ 
ble. She dares not <put them out to 
serve in a while family: she knows, 
too well, what a pe w degraded thing- j 
is a bound girl in a slave state. She j 
endeavours to bring up her children j 
by needle-work or spinning, the only j 
labour compatible with their colour. ; 
But where is the employment ? The j 
lady on the next plantation pitiesjthem: 

£C Yet what can 1 do for them ?” adds 
she. “ I have move lazy negro wench¬ 
es than 1 can find work for.” I pass 
over the consequences; they are too 
horrible to be dwelt upon. Had these 
helpless girls lived in a free state, 
every cottage would have been open 
to them; the wheel and loom would 
have furnished employment; labour 
and its rewards would have been their 
lot: they would have left a numerous 
progeny, and their sons might have 
been enrolled among the saviours of 
their country and the benefactors of 
mankind. They are supplanted by a 
race of enemies—the natural, justly 
the natural enemies of their native 
country, and the opprobrium of hu¬ 
manity. But negroes are increased, 
and that ought to satisfy us. A re¬ 
spected friend, many years ago, just 
returned to Richmond in Virginia, 
from beyond the ridge, informed me 
with great satisfaction of the improve¬ 
ments in that part of the state. “ You 
would,” said lie, “ be delighted to see 
them. Frederick county now resem¬ 
bles the lower country. Wealthy 
gentlemen,'owners of large gangs of 
negroes, entertain you at as good a 
table, and with as generous wine, as 
you can find at home. The poor peo¬ 
ple and small farmers are bought out, 
and have gone to new countries.” 
Such was what my friend considered 
as a subject of pleasing contemplation: 
and many others, of the same opinion, 
coolly observe that the removal of die i 
poor planter is an improvement of his [ 
condition. It is oO for the present: j 
but what is to become of the countrv 


which he abandons ? Besid , the 
slave-holder pursues him into l new 
retreat; and will in due time root him, 
from the earth. This conduct ulti¬ 
mately ensures his own destruction. 
The barons of the South may, like 
those of former ages, exult in the in¬ 
crease of their vassals, and the de¬ 
crease of poor freemen. Let them 
remember that the commoners of Eng¬ 
land sprung from the villeins, and that 
the barons" have long since disappear¬ 
ed before them. 

( To be continued.) 


STATISTICS or SLAVERY. 

No. I. 

Of all the circumstances, by which 
the people of these United. States are 
distinguished from the inhabitants of 
the eastern world, there is probably 
none more remarkable and interesting 
than the unparalleled growth of our 
population. While the inhabitants of 
Africa are,in all probability, less numer¬ 
ous now than in the day when Scipio 
Afrieanus planted his victorious eagles 
on the walls of Carthage; while east¬ 
ern Asia, with its last acre subjected 
to cultivation, is groaning under a 
stationary population, and, even west¬ 
ern Europe, with all its arts and en¬ 
terprise, requires nearly a century to 
effect a duplication of its inhabitants, 
the people of the United States dou¬ 
ble their numbers in less than a 
fourth of that time.* 

It is true the tide of emigration has 
always set across the Atlantic in a 
western direction; still it is easily 

w The French Encyclopedists tell us, that ac¬ 
cording to the work of the Abbe Expilly, the 
population in France in fifty years, increased 
about one twelfth. Adam Smith supposed, that 
a duplication in Great Britain and most other 
countries, would require at least five hundred 
years. Colqhoun estimated the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, in 1700, at 0,523,000 souls, and 
in 1800 they amounted to 10.817,000, and 
therefore it would appear they had not dou¬ 
bled in a century. From a .summary of the 
population of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
published by order of the House of Commons in 
1812, it appears the population of those coun¬ 
tries in 1801, amounted to 10,942,0-10 persons, 
and in 1311 to 12.552,144; a ratio of increase 
which would double the population in a little 
more than 50 years. Dr, Seybert allows eighty 
years for the duplication of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, and 22.G1 fur those of the United 
Slates. See Statistics, page 28. 
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shown, that the emigrants compose 
a comparatively unimportant part of 
our aggregate increase.* 

To whatever cause this rapid aug¬ 
mentation is to be attributed, the fact 
is generally admitted as conclusive 
evidence of national prosperity. It 
is, however, of great importance, that 
our growth should be healthful as 
well as rapid, and our means of sub¬ 
sistence be commensurate with our 
augmentation of numbers. How far 
this is dependent upon the admission 
or exclusion of slavery, is a conside¬ 
ration worthy- the attention of the 
politician no less than the philan¬ 
thropist. 

Though the enumerations made by 
order of Congress for the years 1790, 
1800, and 1810, are much less parti¬ 
cular with regard to the slaves in the 
United States, than would have been 
desirable, yet they furnish the data of 
numerous very important calcula-. 
tions. The census of 1820 having 
been made upon an improved plan, 
supplies a document of still greater 
interest. 

The following table exhibits the 
number of slaves, and their ratio to 
the free white population, and to the 
free coloured race, in the several 
states at the four periods for which 
enumerations have been made. 

It may be observed that in the enu¬ 
merations prior to 1820, the free co¬ 
loured people are probably rendered 
a little too great, for want of the pro¬ 
per distinctions in the manner of 
making the returns; this, however, 
is remedied in the census of 1820. 
In all the enumerations except the 
last, the slaves are returned without 
distinction of age or sex. In the 
census of 1820, the returns from New 
York exhibit an amount of 3405 
slaves, under 14 years of age, and a 
further amount of 3203, under 26, 

* The emigrants from 1790 to 1810 were esti¬ 
mated at 120 , 000 , to which number adding 
60,000 for their native increase, we obtain an 
amount of 180,000 as our foreign supply during 
those twenty years. But the whole actual in¬ 
crease of our white population, during that 
time, was 2,821,910, The augmentation «f this 
part of our population was, therefore, composed 
of indigenous and exotic growth in the ratio of 
about 15 to l. It may be added that the influx 
of foreigners, by filling up the places of employ¬ 
ment and increasing the difficulty of support, 
rather retards the increase of the native inhabit¬ 
ants, 


though, by the law of that state, 
passed in 1817, all children born of 
slaves in the state after the 4th of 
July, 1799, were to be free at the 
age of 28 or 25 years. And it is pre¬ 
sumed few slaves are held there, ex¬ 
cept such as are born there of slaves. 
In Pennsylvania we also find in the 
same census, 7 slaves under 26, and 
54 more under 45, though according 
to our laws, the youngest slave for 
life held in Pennsylvania, must have 
been then upwards of 40 years of 
age. It therefore appears that we 
have enumerated as slaves, at least in 
New York and Pennsylvania, those 
coloured persons who are held to 
serve until 28. 

It may be further remarked, that: 
some confusion has been unavoidably 
introduced into the table by the nu¬ 
merous divisions of states or territo¬ 
ries, which have been made during 
the intervals between the enumera¬ 
tions. Thus, the relative numbers in 
North Carolina for 1790 and 1800, are 
rendered imperfect by the formation 
of Tennessee. A similar inaccuracy 
is introduced into those of Georgia 
for 1810 and 1820, by the formation 
of Alabama. During the same inter¬ 
val, some important changes were 
made in the countries on the Missis¬ 
sippi, by the division of the territory 
of Louisiana into Missouri and Arkan¬ 
sas. 

From this table we may observe, 
that in all the states north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, the slaves have 
been decreasing through all the pe¬ 
riods, with the exception of New 
Jersey in the first, and Delaware in 
the last. And in most of them the 
change has been so rapid, that we 
naturally anticipate the addition of 
several states to the number in which 
slavery will be unknown at the time 
of the next enumeration. In New 
York, the decrease cf the slave po¬ 
pulation appears much slower than 
in several of the sister republics, yet 
there, the year 1817 must stand as a 
conspicuous era in the history of 
slavery. 

In all the southern states, we find 
the number of slayes continually in¬ 
creasing through every period in¬ 
cluded within the table, with the ex¬ 
ception of Maryland during the last 
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In 1790. | 

In 1800. 

In 1810. 

In 1820. i 



No. of Slaves, 


No. of Slaves. 


No. of Slaves. 




Slaves. 

for 100 

for 100 

Slaves. 

for ICO 

for 100 

Slaves. 

for 100 

fur 100 

Slaves, 

for 100 

for 100 



whites. 

free col. 


whites. 

free col. 


whites. 

free col. 


whites. 

free cot. 

New Hampshire, 

158 

.09 

25.07 

8 



0 



0 



Rhode Island, 

948 

1.47 

27.82 

380 

.58 

11.5 

108 

.13 

2.98 

48 

.06 

1.34 

Connecticut, 

2764 

1.19 

98.43 

951 

.39 

17.94 

310 

.12 

4.80 

97 

.03 

1.10 

Vermont, 

16 

.02 

7.33 

0 



0 



0 



New York, 

21324 

6.79 

CO 

to 

•** 

20613 

3.71 

198.7 

15017 

1.63 

59.28 

10088 

.75 

34.45 

New Jersey, 

11423 

6.72 

413.59 

12422 

6.S9 

282.2 

10851 

4.78 

138.3 

7557 

2.93 

60.05 

Pennsylvania, 

3737 

.88 

57.17 

1706 

.29 

11.7 

795 

.10 

3.53 

211 

.02 

.69 

Delaware, 

8887 

19.19 

227.9 

6153 

1234 

74.4 

4177 

7.54 

31.8 

4509 

8.15 

34.79 

Maryland, 

103036 

49.38 

1281.1 

107707 

48.52 

538.9 

111502 

47.42 

328.65 

107398 

41.27 

270.32 

Virginia, 

292627 

66.19 

2274.9 

346968 

66.89 

1692. 

392518 

71.17 

1283.93 

425153 

70 50 

1151.27 

North Carolina, 

100572 

34.90 

2021.5 

133196 

39.42 

1891.2 

168824 

44.85 

1644.49 

205017 

48.90 

1396.23 

South Carolina, 

107094 

81.64 

5946.1 

146151 

74.47 

4594.5 

196365 

91.67 

4311.70 

258475 

108.90 

3801.27 

Georgia, 

29264 

55.33 

7352.7 

59699 

59.06 

3111. 

105218 

72.36 

5842.2 

149658 

78.88 

8432. 

Kentucky, 

12430 

20.33 

10903. 

40343 

22.43 

5444.4 

80561 

24.84 

4702.92 

126732 

29. 3 7 

4593.40 

Tennessee, 




13584 

14.81 

4396. 

44535 

20.63 

3381.55 

80107 

23.58 

2937.55 

Louisiana, 







34660 

101.04 

456.95 

69064 

94.11 

659.26 

Alabama, 








i 

i 

41879 

49 01 

7334.32 

Mississippi, 







17088 

74.21 

7120 

32814 

77.80 

7164.62 

Territory of Louisiana, 







son 

17.47! 

496.04 




Indiana, 







237 

.99: 

60.30 

190 

.12 

15.44 

Illinois, ‘ 







168 

1.15! 

27.4 

917 

1.70 

181.22 

Michigan, 







24 

.52 

20. 

0 



District of Columbia, 







5395 

33.54 

208.12 

6377 

28.19 

157.53 

Missouri, 










10222 

18.45 

2234.57 

| Arkansas, 









: 

1617 

12.85 

2740,67 
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interval; and the ratio of increase is 
generally augmented as we recede 
from the non-slave holding states. 
This ratio and the circumstances 
either of local situation, or species of 
cultivation, by which it is affected, 
furnish a subject which will be re¬ 
served for future examinations. 

The fact may be here adverted to, 
one which an inspection of the second 
column, for each of the successive 
periods, will render obvious, that in 
the middle states, Maryland included, 
the ratio of the free white popula¬ 
tion to that of the slaves is continu¬ 
ally increasing-, with one solitary ex¬ 
ception ; out we observe the appal¬ 
ling fact, that in those south of the 
Potomac, not only is the number of 
slaves increasing, but the ratio of 
their number to that of the free white 
inhabitants is generally augmenting. 
A few, and but a few exceptions ap¬ 
pear. Thus in Virginia in 1810, there 
were 71.17 slaves, and in 1820, but 
70.5 slaves for 100 white persons. 
Also in South Carolina, we find the 
balance, for slaves and free white po¬ 
pulation, changing, during the inter¬ 
val from 1730 to 1800, in favour of 
the whites; but for the two follow¬ 
ing periods, the opposite vibration 
has place, giving to the slaves in 
1820, a numerical superiority. 

The numbers in the third column 
prove, that in most districts of the 
United States, the ratio of the. num¬ 
ber of free persons of colour, to that 
of the slaves, is gradually changing 
in favour of the free. In Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas, we find 
the mber of slaves for every 100 
free persons of colour, continually 
decreasing through each of the pe¬ 
riods. In Delaware, the numbers de¬ 
crease through two of the periods, 
and increase in the third. Thus it 
appears, that in that state there was, 
from 1810 to 1820, not only an aug¬ 
mentation in the absolute number of 
slaves, but an increase of their ratio, 
both to the white and to the free co¬ 
loured population a fact deserving 
the serious attention of the enlight¬ 
ened people of that republic. 

AFFECTING EXIT. 

The following pathetic narrative, is 
extracted without comment, from the 


travels of Lieut. F. Hall, a native of 
Great Britain, who visited the United 
States, in 1816 and 1817. The exe¬ 
cution it appeal’s took place at Charles¬ 
ton, S. C. during the visit of the nar¬ 
rator in the former part of 1817. 

“ A man died on board a merchant 
ship apparently in consequence of 
poison mixed with the dinner served 
up to the ship’s company. The cabin- 
boy and cook were suspected, because 
they were, from their occupations, the 
only persons on board who did not 
partake of the mess, the effects of 
which began to appear as soon as it 
was tasted. As the offence was com¬ 
mitted on the high seas, the cook, 
though a Negro, became entitled to 
the benefit of a jury, and, with the ca¬ 
bin [boy, was put on his trial. The 
boy, a fine looking lad, and wholly un¬ 
abashed by his situation, was readily 
acquitted. The Negro’s turn was next. 
He was a man of low stature, ill-sha- 
pen, and with a countenance singular¬ 
ly disgusting. The proofs against him 
were, first, that he was cook ; so who 
else could have poisoned the mess ? 
It: was indeed overlooked, that two of 
the crew had absconded since the ship 
came into port. Secondly, he had 
been heard to utter expressions of ill- 
humour before he went on board: that 
part of the evidence was indeed sup- 
prest which went to explain these ex¬ 
pressions. The real proof, however, 
was written in his skin, anti in the un¬ 
couth lines of his countenance. He 
was found guilty. 

“Mr. Crafts, junior, a gentleman of 
the Charleston b ar, who from motives of 
humanity, had undertaken Ills defence, 
did not think a man ought to die for 
his colour, albeit it was the custom of 
the country; and moved in conse¬ 
quence for a new trial, on the ground 
of partial and insufficient evidence; 
but. the judge, who had urged Ills con¬ 
demnation with a vindictive earnest¬ 
ness, intrenched himself in forms, and 
found the law gave iiim no power in 
favour of mercy. He then forwarded 
a representation of the case to the 
President, through one of the senators 
of the state ; but the senator ridiculed 
the idea of interesting himself for the 
life of a negro, who was therefore left 
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to his cell and the hangman. In this 
situation he did not, however, forsake 
himself; and it was now, when preju¬ 
dice and persecution had spent their 
last arrow on him, that he seemed to 
put on his proper nature, to vindicate 
not only his innocence, but the moral 
equality of his race, and those mental 
energies which the white man’'j pride 
would deny to the shape of Ills head 
and the woolliness of his hair. Main¬ 
taining the mostundeviating tranquilli¬ 
ty, he conversed with ease and cheer¬ 
fulness, whenever Iris benevolent coun¬ 
sel, who continued his kind attentions 
to the last, visited his cell. I was pre¬ 
sent on one of these occasions, and 
observed his tone and manner, neith¬ 
er sullen nor desperate, but quiet and 
resigned, suggesting whatever occur¬ 
red to him on the circumstances of his 
own case, with as much calmness as if 
he had been uninterested in the event; 
yet as if he deemed it a duty to omit 
none of the means placed within his 
reach for vindicating his innocence. 
He had constantly attended the exhor¬ 
tations of a Methodist preacher, who, 
for conscience sake, visited ‘those who 
were in prison;’ and, having thus 
strengthened his spirit with religion, 
on the morning of his execution, break¬ 
fasted, as usual, heartily; but before 
he was led out, he requested permis¬ 
sion to address a few words of advice 
to the companions of his captivity. 6 1 
have observed much in them,’ he ad¬ 
ded,‘which requires to be amended, 
and the advice of a man in my situa¬ 
tion may be respected.’ A circle was 
accordingly formed in his cell, in the 
midst of which he seated himself, and 
addressed them at some length, with 
a sober and collected earnestness of 
manner, on the profligacy which he 
had noted in their behaviour, while 
they had been fellow-prisoners; re¬ 
commending to them the rules of con¬ 
duct prescribed by that religion in 
which he now found his support and 
consolation. 

“Having ended his discourse, he 
was conducted to the scaffold, where 
having calmly surveyed the crowds 
collected to witness his fate, he re¬ 
quested leave to address them. Ha¬ 
ving obtained permission, he slept firm¬ 
ly to the edge of the scaffold, and hav¬ 
ing commanded silence by bis ges¬ 


tures, ‘You are come,’ said he ; ‘to be 
spectators of my sufferings: you are 
mistaken; there is not a person in this 
crowd but suffers more than J. do. I 
am cheerful and contented, for I am 
innocent.’ He then observed, that 
he truly forgave all those who had 
taken any part in his condemnation, 
and believed that, they had acted 
conscientiously from the evidence be- 
before them ; and disclaimed all idea 
of imputing guilt to any one. He then 
turned to his counsel, who, with feel¬ 
ings which honoured humanity, had at¬ 
tended him to the scaffold; ‘To you, 
Sir,’ said he, ‘I am indeed most grate¬ 
ful : had you been my son, you could 
not have acted by me more kindly 
and observing his tears, he continued; 
‘This, Sir, distresses me beyond any 
thing I have felt yet: I entreat you will 
feel no distress on my account: I am 
happy.’ Then praying to Heaven to 
reward his benevolence, he took leaye 
of him, and signified his readiness to 
die; but requested lie might be excu¬ 
sed from having his eyes and hands 
bandaged: wishing, with an excusable 
pride, to give this final proof of his un¬ 
shaken firmness : he, however, submit¬ 
ted, on this point, to the representa¬ 
tions of the sheriff, and died without 
the quivering of a muscle. 

'William. Crafts, mentioned in the 
preceding narrative, has been recently 
numbered with those that were and 
are not. His career though not long, 
appeal's to have been highly honoura¬ 
ble. Though his political opinions 
were not popular, his acknowledged 
talents procured his repeated elec¬ 
tion to a seat in the General Assembly 
of his native state. In this situation, he 
rendered important services to his con¬ 
stituents. He was early distinguished 
for his love of letters, and laboured as¬ 
siduously to diffuse among others, a 
similar taste. To use his own language, 
he felt that “ knowledge was the life 
blood of republics,” that the eagle was 
the bird of light, as well as of liberty. 
In the legislature he always advocated 
every measure which had for its ob¬ 
ject, the encouragement of scientific 
and literary institutions. And to his 
powerful eloquence, the poor of South 
Carolina, are deeply indebted for the 
means of literary instruction. 
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In the preceding numbers, a con¬ 
cise view has been taken of the slave¬ 
ry of the ancient world, as well as of 
the branch of African slavery which 
properly belongs to that quarter of the 
globe. We have seen that among the 
nations of antiquity, the institution was 
generally mitigated, either by positive 
laws, or established usages, so as to 
lose its most repulsive features, and 
place its victims in a situation approx¬ 
imating to that of the class who were 
denominated free. And that the do¬ 
mestic slavery of Africa is so mild as 
to be scarcely distinguishable from 
freedom. 

To estimate the burden of slavery 
correctly, we must compare the con¬ 
dition of the slaves with that of the 
freemen of their own age and country, 
not of those who enjoy a more fronted 
or more ample share of civil nd poli¬ 
tical freedom. 'Every thing is estimat- j 
ed by comparison; and the man who 
is deprived of every civil right, while 
ah around him are basking in the sun- j 
shine of freedom, must feel the fangs j 
of servitude much more poignantly j 

Vol, L—9 


than the one, who, though subjected to 
similar privations, beholds his lot but 
little below the general doom. We 
may therefore conclude that negro 
slavery, as existing in the United 
States and British West Indies, if not 
actually more mitigated than among 
any other people, ancient or modem, 
must be in effect more degrading and 
oppressive than any other with which 
wer are acquainted, from its contrast 
with the high degree of civil and po¬ 
litical freedom by "which it is sur¬ 
rounded. Our plaudits of liberty., 
though sweetly musical to ourselves, 
must grate harsh discord on the ears 
of the slave. 

Strange and paradoxical as it may 
appear, there is reason to believe, that 
those nations who plume themselves 
most highly on their refinement and 
humanity, and are most scrupulously 
j jealous of their own liberty, still hold 
the iron rod of slavery with a more 
rigid and relentless grasp than any 
other people under whose dominion 
the hapless negro has been permitted 
10 fail. 
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The treatment of slaves among' the 
Spaniards and Portuguese of the wes¬ 
tern world, is generally admitted to 
be much more humane than among' 
the English and Dutch. At Brazil, 
the curates appointed by law as the 
defenders of negroes, can, like the 
Athenian and Roman magistrates, res¬ 
cue the slaves from cruel and tyranni¬ 
cal owners, by a judicial sale. Among 
the Spaniards, previously to the late 
revolutions, manumissions could not 
be refused, on the payment of a sum 
fixed by the law. The slaves were 
even permitted to purchase their free¬ 
dom for a day in the week; by which 
means, with industry and economy, 
the whole might be gradually redeem¬ 
ed. The policy as well as humanity 
of such a provision, requires only to be 
intimated in order to be seen. 

As negro slavery, as well as our 
common law, was bequeathed to us by 
©ur political parent, a brief review of 
its present state, as existing in law and 
practice, in the British Colonies, will 
be attempted; together with some pa¬ 
rallels in the legal condition of slaves 
in the United States. I do not here 
inquire what class, either as regards 
complexion or origin, are subjected to 
the servile yoke; but merely what is the 
legal condition of those who are thus 
subjected. The classes who are or 
may be held in slavery, and the tenure 
by which they are held, will be re¬ 
served for a subsequent number. 

The master is the sole arbiter of the 
kind and degree and time of labour, 
to which the slave shall be subjected; 
and of the subsistence, or means of ob¬ 
taining a subsistence, which shall be 
given in return;" 

,5 Per the legal condition of the 
slaves in the British West Indies, I am 


Hence when the master is in embar¬ 
rassed circumstances, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the labour exacted ap¬ 
proaches as near the limits of the ne¬ 
gro’s physical powers as it can be 
brought by the terrors of the lash; and 
that the support allowed is reduced 
nearly as low as the nature of the case 
will admit. This, indeed, "appears to 
be admitted by the West Indians 
themselves, in their official reports; 
and as the planters are well known to 
be generally in debt, the life of a 
West Indian slave must be a scene of 
drudgery, to which few parallels can 
be found among the civilized nations 
of the earth. 

In addition to the labour exacted by 
the terror of the lash, during the six 
working days, and, through several 
months of the year, during the half of 
the night, the West Indian slaves are 
usually compelled to appropriate the 
remaining day of the week to the culti¬ 
vation of their own provision grounds. 
Though in this employment they are 
no longer followed by the driver’s 
whip, yet a motive little less imperi¬ 
ous urges them to exertion. Their 
masters, instead of assigning them a 

chiefly indebted to the Slavery of the 
British West India Colonies, &c. by 
James Stephens, Esq. of London, and 
for the laws of the United States, to 
a manuscript work, now offered for 
publication, by George M. Stroud, of 
the Philadelphia Bar. The former 
work, being already before the public, 
needs no encomium of mine. The lat¬ 
ter is a well digested compilation, 
comprising in a small compass a large 
amount of information, which, taken 
in connexion with the notes and ob¬ 
servations of the writer, must prove 
highly interesting to such readers as 
are desirous of obtaining, at a small 
expense of money and time, an ac¬ 
quaintance with this momentous sub¬ 
ject. 
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sufficient quantity of food ready pre- | 
pared, as a remuneration for their six 
days 5 labour, generally allow them a 
small portion of arable land, from 
which they are expected to derive 
their principal supply. And to obtain 
a support such as nature demands, the 
poor slaves must employ in this spe¬ 
cies of labour, the day which, among* 
Christian nations, is usually considered 
as sacred to devotion or repose. The 
complaint of the poet. 

Even Sunday shines no Sabbath day to me, 

would be, in their mouths, emphati¬ 
cally true; being, in all probability, 
the most actively employed of the 
seven. For voluntary labour, or that 
which is impelled by hope as well as 
fear, is generally the most ardent, and 
though least felt as it passes, must con¬ 
tribute in the greatest degree, to the 
exhaustion of the physical powers, 
“in Jamaica , 1,f says Bryan Edwards, 

“ the negroes are allowed one day in 
a fortnight, except in crop/ besides 

# The time of crop signifies the 
time the mills are grinding cane to 
make sugar; which continues, accord¬ 
ing to Bickell and others, nearly half 
the year. During that time the allow¬ 
ance of a day in the fortnight is 
withheld, and one half of the night, or 
the whole of the alternate nights, add¬ 
ed to the season of labour. What 
number of holidays are usually allow¬ 
ed in practice, l am not informed; but 
the laws of Jamaica, supposing them 
faithfully observed, do not appear to 
secure, in addition to a day in two 
weeks out of crop, more than four or 
five in the year; and so anxious has 
the legislature of Jamaica appeared 
to restrain the excess of indulgence, 
shat the masters are prohibited by 
law from granting two holidavs in 
succession, except at Christmas, when 
two and no more are permitted. See 
Consolidated Slave Act, section 18. It 
may be added, that notwithstanding | 
their imremhted labour during the J 


Sundays and holidays, for cultivating 
their grounds and carrying their pro¬ 
visions to market. Some of them find 
time on these days, besides raising 
provisions, to make a few coarse ma¬ 
nufactures, for which they find a ready 
sale. The most industrious do net, H 
believe, employ more than sixteen 
horns in a month in the cultivation of 
their provision gardens, and in favour¬ 
able seasons this is sufficient. Sunday 
is their day of market, and it is won¬ 
derful what numbers are then seen, 
hastening from all parts of the country 
towards the towns and shipping places, 
laden with fruits and vegetables, pigs, 
goats, and poultry, their own property. 
It is supposed that upwards of 10,000 
assemble every Sunday morning, ha 
the market of Kingston, where they 
barter their provisions, &c. for salted 
beef and pork,, or fine linen and orna¬ 
ments for their wives and children.” 
Hist. W. Ind. book iv. ch. 5. 

If even some of the field negroes can 
effect what is here indicated, in the 
few hours allotted to their own dispo¬ 
sal, it must be obvious that the system 
is, some way or other, extremely im¬ 
politic, or their masters, who enjoy 
the profits of their labour during at 
least six days upon an average in the 
week, instead of sinking under accu¬ 
mulating debts, must amass estates 
with unparalleled rapidity. The im¬ 
policy of'slavery, however, will re¬ 
quire, and probably obtain, in a subse¬ 
quent stage of the inquiry, a more 
distinct consideration. 

season of crop, the slaves appear at 
that time in much higher condition 
than during the rest of the year. This 
results from the free use which they 
make of the nutritious juice of the canes 
a fact however which gives some idea 
of their starving condition through ths 
remaining months of the twelve. 
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In regal’d to the means of support, 
the situation of the West Indian slave 
presents a strange anomaly to the 
usual law; his comforts and supplies 
being* nearly in an inverse ratio to the 
productiveness of the soil. Where the 
soil is well adapted to the cultivation 
of canes, the allotments of the slaves 
are liable to be stinted, whilst their la¬ 
bour, on account of its superior im¬ 
portance is rendered more severe than 
on thinner soils. In the Bahama 
Islands, where the land is much ex¬ 
hausted, the slaves are not only more 
liberally endowed with lots for their 
own use, but the supplies from their 
masters are also more copious, than in 
the Leeward Islands, where sugar is 
generally cultivated. In the latter 
islands, the provisions are mostly 
bought, and hence money or credit is 
required to obtain them; in the former 
they are raised on the islands where 
they are consumed, and hence the 
embarrassment of the master affects 
less injuriously the condition of the 
slave. 

In the United States, the situation 
of the slaves, though in fact much 
more favourable than in the British 
islands, is, as far as the laws in most of 
the slaveholding states are concerned, 
very nearly similar. One all-pervading 
principle runs through the system. 
The slaves are considered not so much 
m the light of sentient beings , possess¬ 
ed of inherent rights, but as property 
over which the right of ownership is 
either absolute, or to be very cau¬ 
tiously touched. In most of the states, 
the authority to regulate at discretion 
the time and degree of labour, as well i 
as the kina and quantity of food, re¬ 
sults as a necessary consequence from 
the nature of the relation between 
master and slave, and the absence of 


any legislative enactment on the sub¬ 
ject. In several of them, indeed, them 
are laws, ostensibly designed to limit 
this authority—The Carolinas, Geor¬ 
gia, Louisiana, and Mississippi are of 
tills number. 

A law of South Carolina, passed in 
1740, designed, as we find by the pre¬ 
amble, to correct abuses then exist¬ 
ing, provides, that no slave shall be 
required to labour more than fifteen 
hours in twenty-four, during the sum¬ 
mer season, nor more than fourteen 
during the other half of the year. In 
Louisiana, a law of 1806,, prescribes 
that the slaves shall be allowed half 
an hour for breakfast, and two hours 
for dinner, during one half of the year, 
and an hour and a half during the 
other; with the proviso, that half an 
horn* in the day may be deducted from 
tills time, in case the owners cause the 
meals to be provided for the slaves. 
But when the labour of the day shall 
begin or end, the lavydoes not profess 
to declare. The laws of Georgia and 
Mississippi prohibit the owners or 
overseers from exacting from the 
slaves any labour, (works of absolute 
necessity and the necessary occasions 
of the family excepted,) cs on the Lord’s 
day usually called Sunday.” In Geor¬ 
gia also, the owner } not the oversea r, 
who shall require of any slave, a great¬ 
er quantity of work than he is able to 
perform, and withhold the necessary 
food, and otherwise abuse, so as to im¬ 
pair the health of such slave, is liable, 
upon sufficient information being laid 
before the grand jury, to be present¬ 
ed and subjected to a criminal prose¬ 
cution ; and if convicted, to be punish¬ 
ed with fine or imprisonment, or both, 
at the discretion of the court. 

In Louisiana every owner is requir- 
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eel, by law, To deliver to bis slaves* one 
barrel of indian com, or the equivalent 
thereof in rice, beans, or other grain, 
and a pint of salt, every month. In North 
Carolina, by a law passed in 1753 and 
still in force, it is provided that «in 
case any slave, who shall appear not 
to k.ve been sufficiently clothed, and 
to have constantly received, for the 
preceding year, an allowance not less 
than a quart of corn per day, shall be 
convicted of stealing any corn, cattle, 
&c, from any person not the owner of 
such slave; such injured person may 
maintain an action of trespass against 
the owner or possessor of such slave, 
and recover his or her damages.” | 
Whether the slave, in such case, shall 
be punished as a thief by the operation 
of law, or left to be punished, at the 
discretion of the master for the ex¬ 
pense and vexation occasioned by the 
suit does not appear. 

In Louisiana, some attempt appears, 
to secure to the slaves, by legal en¬ 
actment, a supply of clothing.—How 
adequate this supply is, if the prac¬ 
tice is strictly conformable to the pre¬ 
scriptions of law, will be easily seen, 
when we perceive that the legal 
allowance is 45 one linen shirt and pan¬ 
taloons (une chemise et une culotte 
de toile) for the summer, and a linen 
shirt and woollen great coat and panta¬ 
loons for the winter.” In South Caroli¬ 
na and Georgia some enactments ap¬ 
pear, ostensibly designed to restrain or 
punish such owners of slaves as may be 
guilty of withholding from them the 
needful supplies of clothing and food; 
but a slight attention to the laws, them¬ 
selves and the r istances of the par- 

* Meaning, I suppose, to each of his 
slaves , thougl 1 do not find that it is so 
expressed. 


ties concerned, will be sufficient to con¬ 
vince us, that no practical advantage 
to the slaves, can possibly result from 
them. 

If we imagine that the laws above 
noticed, were enacted, as Laws are ge¬ 
nerally supposed to be, to correct 
existing or probable evils, what can we 
think of that one which limits the hours 
of legal labour to fifteen in twenty - 
four; whilst in several of the states, of 
which Virginia and Georgia arc a pari, 
convicted felons, who are sentenced to 
hard labour as a punishment, are never 
allowed to be kept at work more than 
ten hours in the day? Is the protec¬ 
tion afforded to the slave, less humane 
than the punishmmi adjudged to the 
criminal? In Jamaica, the slaves are stat¬ 
ed by B. Edwards, to be usually ^em¬ 
ployed out of crop time, ab out ten hours 
in the day, though I find by the conso¬ 
lidated slave law, they may be kept at 
work twelve and a half. I am far from 
asserting that slaves in the United 
States, are generally overwrought or 
too scantily fed; though unquestiona¬ 
bly veiy oppressive cases of both some¬ 
times occur. This is not the great 
and crying evil of slavery. But when 
they escape this species of injustice, 
they are more indebted to the humani¬ 
ty or negligence of their owners, than 
to the efficacy of law. Unfortunately, 
almost every legal provision, design¬ 
ed to protect the slaves from the ty¬ 
ranny of cruel and unprincipled own ¬ 
ers, and against such the laws ought 
most carefully to provide, are render¬ 
ed nugatory by the influence of oilier 
provisions or principles by which the 
codes of the slaveholding districts are 
marked. Independently of the aver¬ 
sion almost universally felt, to any in¬ 
terference with the private concerns 
of others, and the antipathies, not to 
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say personal danger, resulting from 
such'interference, to which the case of 
injustice to slaves, is by no means an 
exception, the legal impediments to a 
successful prosecution of any suits di¬ 
rected to this object, are such as to 
render it quite improbable that the ex- j 
periment, except in very flagrant ca¬ 
ses, will often be tried. The injuries ; 
to be redressed are probably often un¬ 
known, except to the oppressor and 
the party aggrieved: and a stern, in- ; 
flexible principle of modern slave¬ 
holding law, is that no slave, or other 
person of colour, can be admitted as a 
competent witness against z. white 
man. This principle and its necessa¬ 
ry consequences will be reserved for 
future discussion, it may be just ob¬ 
served in this place, that, as law with¬ 
out an executory principle, is little 
more than legislative mockery, the 
exclusion of negro evidence from our 
judicial tribunals, must render every 
legal protection, which can be afford¬ 
ed them, beyond the mere preserva¬ 
tion of life and limb, almost wholly in¬ 
operative, arid leave the poor slave 
one of the greatest outlaws in na¬ 
ture. 

The master’s authority is little less 
arbitrary, in relation to the degree and 
kind of punishment to which the slave 
shall be subjected, than to the labour 
exacted; and this power of arbitrary 
punishment, is exercised not only by 
the master himself, whose interest, in 
the life and health of the slave, might 
assign some limits to the wantonness 
of power, but by a numerous class of 
agents and sub-agents,* whose inter- 

* If this delegation of absolute pow¬ 
er is not peculiar to negro slavery, it 
was at least unknown to English law 
till introduced, with other innovations, 
into the system of West Indian servi- 


ests are more dependent on the quan¬ 
tum of labour obtained, than on the 
preservation of the slave. 

In the laborious employment of cul¬ 
tivating the sugar-cane in the British 
colonies, the slaves usually work in 
gangs } moving like a military corps, in 
a line, and followed by drivers aimed 
with whips, wliich are often applied 
with tremendous effect, to those who, 
from sluggishness or inability, fall be¬ 
hind the rest. 

Of all the shapes and hues which sla¬ 
very has ever assumed, the driving sys¬ 
tem of the British sugar islands appears 
pre-eminently odious. The miserable 
victims are subject not only to the im¬ 
perious authority of .their European 
lords, but to the capricious cruelty of 
drivers, selected from the most athletic 
of the slaves, who are, in general, lit¬ 
tle schooled in the science of humani¬ 
ty, and impelled, by the fear of being 
punished themselves, to exact from 
their human herd, the quantum of la- 
bom* required. 

To contemplate a group of human 
beings, with passions, faculties, and in¬ 
firmities, like our own, toiling, amid 
the fervours of a tropical sun, under 
the impetus of a drivers whip applied 
with little restraint or discretion, may 
well awaken in the benevolent mind, 
a train of sensations which language is 
too barren to express. 

Wliat man seeing this, 

And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head t o think himself a man? 

In some instances, it is true, the num¬ 
ber of lashes to be inflicted at one 

tude. The English villein, might pro¬ 
secute any man but his lord, for beat¬ 
ing him without just cause, and it was 
no legal defence, in such action, to 
plead that it was done by the command 
of his lord.— VoktfsMeports. 
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time, or for one offence , is professedly 
limited by lav/. 

Such limitation, however, if it could 
be strictly enforced, would evidently af¬ 
ford to the suffering' victim, a very slen¬ 
der protection against the cruelty of 
an irritated master, or his more unfeel¬ 
ing deputy, when the legal number 
of lashes on the naked body, with a 
long cattle whip, frequently extends 
to thirty-nine, for a single offence; 
and this liable to repetition at short in¬ 
tervals, at discretion. But the means 
of securing even this slender protec¬ 
tion are wanting, for, as the evidence 
of slaves, or even of free coloured 
people, is there, as well as in the slave¬ 
holding sections of the United States, 
always excluded when white persons 
are under trial, violations of the laws, 
however enormous, where slaves alone 
are the sufferers, can seldom be legal¬ 
ly proved, so as to subject the white 
criminals to the trivial and inadequate 
punishment which the laws have pre¬ 
scribed. 

That the punishment, to which the 
slaves in the British islands are subject¬ 
ed, is not only occasionally hut habitu- 
ually severe, appears from the concur¬ 
rent testimony of numberless witnesses 
of unquestionable veracity. Even Bryan 
Edwards, the champion of West Indian 
humanity, admits that instances of ex¬ 
cessive cruelty sometimes occur, though 
he asserts that the general treatment is 
mild, temperate, and indulgent; and 
that instances of cruelty, when sus¬ 
ceptible of legal proof, are severely 
punished. 45 A striking comment on 
the general mildness, with which 
the slaves are treated, is furnished by 
the same historian in his account of an 
insurrection which occurred in Jamai- 

*Hist, W, Ind. vol. % ch. 5. 


ca in 1760:-™An overseer, remarka¬ 
ble for his tenderness and humanity to 
the slaves, was permitted to pass un¬ 
molested through a band of insurgents, 
many of them newly imported, who 
carried massacre and desolation in their 
course, and barbarously murdered ev¬ 
ery other white person that fell under 
their power! As it is no part of my 
plan to harrow up the feelings of my 
readers with the shocking details of 
cruelty abounding in the narratives of 
those who have visited the sugar plan¬ 
tations of the British islands, I shall 
just observe that they mostly concur 
in the statement, that few of the slaves 
are exempt from the permanent seal’s 
left by the whip, and that in many of 
them, those parts of the body, to which 
the whip is usually applied, are com¬ 
pletely covered with the vestiges of 
cruel and repeated punishments. Am¬ 
ple as the range of the master’s legal 
authority, in relation to punishments, 
obviously is, the limits prescribed by 
law are very frequently disregarded. 
R. Bickell, a clergyman late of Kings¬ 
ton, in a work recently published, 
mentions an instance which fell under 
his own inspection, of a black driver, 
punishing a slave, for a trivial neglect, 
beyond the limits prescribed even .o a 
white man’s authority, and yet the of¬ 
ficer legally entrusted with the pro¬ 
tection of the slaves, though likewise 
a witness to the transaction, permitted 
it to pass without animadversion. 

A large portion of the West Indian 
proprietors reside in Europe, and en¬ 
trust the management of their slaves, 
to agents and overseers, v/ho are more 
interested in the production of large 
immediate returns, than in the preser¬ 
vation of the slaves, or the permanent 
advantage of their absent employers. 
These overseers are very generally but 
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little influenced by moral or religious 
considerations; and hence their pas¬ 
sions are allowed a range, of which the 
poor dependent slaves are often made 
the victims. Even those who retain a 
good share of the milk of human kind¬ 
ness, must, from the influence of ha¬ 
bit, and the frequent sight or know¬ 
ledge of negro punishments, become 
less sensitive to the sufferings of tliis 
despised and degraded class. The 
mind, accustomed to sights of wo, be¬ 
comes gradually indurated, until treat¬ 
ment may be viewed as humane and 
indulgent, which would once have 
been contemplated with horror ; es¬ 
pecially when the sufferers are con¬ 
sidered as a distinct and inferior race. 
In most of the British Islands, the 
murder of a slave has by recent laws 
been declared a capital crime. In Bar- 
badoes, however, their latest enact¬ 
ment on that subject is so cautiously 
expressed, as to furnish ground for 
doubt whether the murder of a slave 
there, can, even at this time, be visited 
with any greater punishment than a 
pecuniary fine. “ If any person shall 
hereafter wilfully, maliciously, wan¬ 
tonly, and without provocation , kill and 
murder any slave, such person so kill¬ 
ing and murdering, being duly con¬ 
victed thereof, by the evidence of one 
or more white person or persons, shall 
suffer death,” There are so many 
ways in which a slave may provoke , 
either by neglect or commission, his 
master or overseer, that few convic¬ 
tions, under this law, can be reasona¬ 
bly expected, even if the legal proof 
could be obtained; particularly as the 
jury, whose feelings are most likely to 
sympathize with the slaveholder than 
with the slave, must be judges of the 
provocation as well as the murder . 
The mutilation of a slave is punishable. 


even in veiy atrocious cases, only 
by a small fine, and imprisonment of a 
very limited duration. In Bavbadoes, 
it is questionable whether the mutila¬ 
tion of a slave by his owner would be 
punishable at all, or if inflicted on the 
slave of another, on any other ground 
than a civil suit for an injury done to 
property. 

In the United States the all compre¬ 
hending doctrine that the slave is the 
property of his master, joined to the 
general exclusion of negro testimony 
from our legal tribunals, must necessari¬ 
ly place the late of the slave, almost en¬ 
tirely, within the power of his owner. 
The authority to punish, at discretion, 
the offences of the slave, seems natu¬ 
rally to result from the right of owner¬ 
ship ; and any restriction on the exer¬ 
cise of -that authority, may therefore 
be deemed a virtual denial or limita¬ 
tion of that all-absorbing right. At 
present, the wilful, malicious, and de¬ 
liberate murder of a slave is declared 
a capital crime in every state of the 
Union. In some of them, however, 
this general provision is strangely 
modified. A law of North Carolina 
passed in 1798, enacts, “that if any 
person shall hereafter be guilty of wil¬ 
fully and maliciously killing a slave, 
such offender shall be adjudged guil¬ 
ty of murder, and suffer the same pun¬ 
ishment as if he had killed a freeman. 
Provided always this act shall not ex¬ 
tend to the person killing a slave out¬ 
lawed by virtue of any act of assembly 
of tiffs state, or to any slave in the act 
of resistance to his lawful owner or 
master, or to any slave dying under 
moderate, correction.” A similar law 
and proviso exist in Lousiana. The 
constitution of Georgia contains a pro¬ 
vision nearly similar, “Any person 
who shall maliciously dismember or 
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deprive a slave of life, shall suffer such 
punishment as would be inflicted in 
ease the like offence had been com¬ 
mitted on a free white person, except 
in case of insurrection of such slave, 
and unless such death should happen 
by accident in giving such slave mode¬ 
rate correction. 

Whatever credit we may accord to 
the humanity of the inhabitants of those 
states, it is difficult to resist the con¬ 
clusion, that if slaves are never sub¬ 
jected to that most terrible of deaths, 
“ dissection of the knotted scourge,” 
they owe their exemption to some 
other cause than the protection of law. 
As a proclamation of outlawry against 
a slave is authorized, * s whenever he 
runs away from his master, conceals 
himself in some obscure retreat, and, 
to sustain life, kills a hog or some ani¬ 
mal of the cattle kind,” and it has 
been judicially determined, that it is 
justifiable to kill a slave, resisting , or 
offering to resist his master by force, it 
is evident that the protection, afforded 
by law to the life of a slave, is of a ve¬ 
ry slender or questionable character. 
If the law should be administered in 
the spirit which could suggest the 
belief that moderate correction could 
cause the death of a slave, the poor 
slave must look for protection, against 
the cruelty of his master, to some 
other quarter than the arm of the com¬ 
monwealth. 

In South Carolina the wilful mur¬ 
der of a slave, was, by a law of 1740, 
made punishable by a fine of seven 
hundred pounds, (3000 dollars,) and 
incapacity to hold any office within 
the colony: but the killing of a slave 
a on a sudden heat or passion, or by 
undue correction,” was punishable with 
a fine of three hundred and fifty 
pounds. The former part of this lav/ 
You I.—10. 


was repealed in 1821, and the punish¬ 
ment of death prescribed as a substi¬ 
tute for the pecuniary fine ; but the 
same law reduced the penalty in the 
latter case, to five hundred dollars, 
with an authorized imprisonment not 
exceeding six months. In the same 
state the barbarous mutilation of u 
slave, or the infliction of cruel pun¬ 
ishment, other than by whipping or 
beating with a horse whip , cow skin, 
switch or small stick , or by putting 
irons on or confining or imprisoning 
such slave is prohibited under a penal¬ 
ty of one hundred pounds ($428^.) 
Where such punishments are specifi¬ 
cally admitted, what where the cruel 
ties which the law was intended to re' 
dress? 

In the new civil code of Louisiana, 
the general principle is enacted, <s that 
the slave is entirely subject to the will 
of his master, who may correct and 
chastise him. though not with unu¬ 
sual rigour, nor so as to mutilate or 
maim him, or expose him to the dan¬ 
ger of loss of life. If the usual rigour 
of this humane provision, is to be esti¬ 
mated by the law of South Carolina, 
above noticed, a law, by tlm way, 
which was in force in Louisiana at the 
time this code was adopted, surely the 
slave must be in a miserable situation 
to need the protection of such a law. 

In the constitution of Mississippi, 
power is given to the general assembly 
to enact laws to oblige the owners of 
slaves to treat them with humanity— 
to abstain from all injuries to them ex¬ 
tending to life and limb, or in case of 
neglect or refusal to comply with the 
direction of such laws, to have such 
slave or slaves sold for the benefit of 
the owners. Some essay has been 
made to carry into effect the design of 
the convention ; but the laws hither- 
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to enacted, like most of the enactments 
directed to the same end, appear like ¬ 
ly to present a feeble barrier against 
the excesses of magisterial authority. 
I do not find that any law has been 
passed, to authorize the release of 
slaves from merciless owners, .by a ju¬ 
dicial sale. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF AFRICA. 

(Continued from page 21.) 

EGYPT. 

Egypt is the connecting link be¬ 
tween Africa and the civilized world. 
This country consists entirely of a vale, 
watered by the Nile, by which it is in 
part formed ; and confined on the right 
and left by abarren expanse of deserts. 
The physical 'cture of this country 
will, therefore, oe introduced with an 
account of the Nile, .whose bounties 
render Egypt independent of all for¬ 
eign supplies and of the rains of heaven. 

The Nile, the largest river of the 
old world, still conceals its true source 
from the research of science. At least, 
scarcely any thing more of them is 
known to us now, than was known in 
the time of Eratosthenes. That learned 
librarian of Alexandria distinguished 
three principal branches of the Nile. 
The most easterly was the Tacazze of 
the modems, which flowed down the 
north side of the table lands of Abyssi¬ 
nia. The second known branch, or the 
Blue River, first makes a circuit on 
the table land of Abyssinia, and then 
flows down through the plains of Sen- 
naar, or the Fungi. The sources of the 
Blue' River were found and described 
by the Jesuits, Paez and Tellez, two 
centures before the pretended disco¬ 
veries of Bruce. These two rivers are 
tributary to the White River, the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, which is the true Nile, 
and the sources of which must lie in 
the countries to the south of Darfur. 
The mountains from which it issues 
are called Byre and Tegla, and proba¬ 
bly form part of the mountains of the 
moon. As it seems proved that travel¬ 
lers have passed by water from Tom- 
buctoo to Cairo, the Niger must fall 
into the Nile, and be really the Nile 
itself; or there must be intermediate 


rivers, forming between the Nile and 
the Niger a communication resembling 
that which was found by Humboldt, 
between the Orinoco and the Ama¬ 
zon. The latter hypothesis is the only 
one which can reconcile the accounts 
of persons who have travelled by the 
way of Tombuctoo, with the positive 
testimony of Mr. Brown, according to 
which the Misselad and Bar Kooila run 
from south to north. This fact, which 
is generally admitted, does not allow 
us to suppose any other communica¬ 
tion between the Nile and the Niger, 
than one which may be formed by ca¬ 
nals winding along the table land 
where the sources of the Misselad and 
Bar Kooila are at a short distauce from 
each other, and from those of the 
Nile. Perhaps some of our readers 
will content themselves with suppos¬ 
ing that the sources of all these rivers, 
or some of their branches, are suffi¬ 
ciently near to communicate by means 
of temporary lakes during the rainy 
season. 

The true Nile, whatever may be its 
origin, receives two large rivers from 
Abyssinia, and then forms an exten¬ 
sive circuit in the country of Dongola, 
by turning to the southwest. At three 
different places a barrier of mountains 
threatens to interrupt its course, and at 
each place the barrier is surmounted. 
The second cataract in Turkish Nubia 
is the most violent, and most unnavi- 
gable. The third is at Syene or- As- 
sooan and introduces the Nile into Up¬ 
per Egypt. The height of this cata¬ 
ract varies according to the season, 
and is generally about four or five feet. 
From Syene to Cairo the river flows 
along a valley about eight miles broad, 
between two mountain ridges, one of 
which extends to the Red Sea; and 
the other terminates in the ancient 
Lybia. The mountains which limit the 
basin of the Nile in Upper Egypt, are 
intersected by defiles which on one 
side lead to the Red Sea, and on the 
| other to the Oases. These narrow 
I passes might be habitable, since the 
winter rains maintain for a time a de¬ 
gree of vegetation, and form springs 
which the Arabs use for themselves 
and their flocks. The stripe of desert 
land which generally extends along 
each side of the valley, parallel to the 
course of the Nile, (and which must 
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not be confounded with the barren 
ocean of sand which lies on each side 
of Egypt,) now contains two very dis¬ 
tinct kinds of land. The one imme¬ 
diately at the bottom of the mountain 
consists of sand and round pebbles; 
the other composed of light drifting 
sands covers a space formerly, arable. 
This space is gradually widening, by 
the encroachments of the moving 
sands. If a section of the valley , is 
made by a plane perpendicular to its 
direction, the surface will be observed 
to decline from the margins of the 
river to the bottom of the hills, a cir¬ 
cumstance also remarked on the banks 
of the Mississippi, the Po, part of the 
Borysthenes, and some other rivers. . 

Near Cairo, the chains which limit 
the valley of the Nile diverge on both 
sides. The one runs northwest towards 
the Mediterranean, the other east to 
Suez. In front of these chains a vast 
plain extends, composed of sands co¬ 
vered with the mud of the Nile. At the 
place called Batu-el-Bahara, the river 
divides into two branches; one of 
which flowing to Rosetta and the other 
to Damietta, contain between them the 
present Delta. This triangular piece 
of insulated land was in former times, 
larger than it is now, one, at least, of 
the channels by which it was formerly 
bounded being now choked up with 
sand or converted into marshy pools. 
But the correspondence of the level 
of the surface with that of the present 
Delta, and its depression as compared 
with that of the adjoining desert, toge¬ 
ther with its greater verdure and fer¬ 
tility, still mark die limits of the an¬ 
cient Delta, although irregular en¬ 
croachments are made by shifting 
banks of drifting sand, which are at 
present on the increase. 

The depth and rapidity of the 
Nile differ in different places, and 
at different seasons of the year. In 
its ordinary state this river carries 
no vessels exceeding sixty tons bur¬ 
den, from its mouth to the cata¬ 
racts. The bogaz, or channel, of Da- 
mietta is seven or eight feet deep, 
when the waters are low. That of Ro¬ 
setta does not exceed four or five. 
When the waters are high, each of 
them has forty-one feet more, and 
caravels of twenty-four guns can sail 
up to Cairo. The navigation is facilitat¬ 


ed in a singular degree during the 
floods; for while the stream carries 
the vessels from the cataracts to the 
bogaz with great rapidity, the strong 
northerly winds allow them to ascend 
the river, by means of set sails, with 
equal rapidity. These winds are con¬ 
stant for nine months* in the year, and 
when the river is low, and the stream 
less rapid, vessels cannot often make 
their way downward, even with their 
sails furled, the wind upward being 
more powerful than the stream, even 
under these circumstances. The regu¬ 
lar practice at such times is to row 
down with the stream during, the 
night, when the wind has subsided, 
and to halt during the day: while, the 
vessels that are upward bound, sail by 
day and halt by night. 

The celebrated plains of Egypt 
would not be the abode of perpetual 
fertility, were it not for the. swellings 
of the river, which both impart to 
them the requisite moisture and cover 
them with fertilizing mud. We now 
certainly know, what the ancients ob¬ 
scurely concluded, and what was as¬ 
serted by Agatharcides, Diodorus, and 
others, that the heavy annual rains be¬ 
tween the tropics are the cause of 
these floods, common to all the rivers 
of the torrid zone, and which, in low 
situations, such as Egypt, occasion in¬ 
undations. 

The rise of the Nile commences 
with the summer solstice. The river 
attains its greatest height at the au¬ 
tumnal equinox, continues stationary 
for some days, then diminishes at a less 
rapid rate than it rose. At the winter 
solstice it is very low, but some water 
still remains in the large canals. At 
, this period the lands are put under 
culture. The soil is covered with a 
fresh layer of slime, of greater or less 
thickness. The fertility and general 
prosperity of Egypt depend much on a 
certain medium in the height to which 
the Nile rises in its inundations; too lit¬ 
tle rise or too much is almost equally 
hurtful. In September, 1818, M. Bel- 
zoni witnessed a deplorable scene, 
from the Nile having risen three feet 
and a half above the highest mark left 

* Bruce, quoted page 24 of this 
journal, says’ the etesian wind blows 
from the north from April to October. 
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by the former inundations. It was pro¬ 
ductive of one of the greatest calami¬ 
ties that had occurred within the me¬ 
mory of any one living. Rising with 
uncommon rapidity, it carried oft - seve¬ 
ral villages and some hundreds of its 
inhabitants. In Upper Egypt, the vil¬ 
lages are not raised above the level 
even of the ordinary inundations, but 
depend for their safety upon artificial 
fences. When a village is in danger, 
the boats are busily employed in re¬ 
moving the corn and the people, the 
former being first attended to, as most 
important to the Pasha; and if the 
water breaks in before the inhabitants 
have been placed in security, their 
only resource is to climb the palm 
trees and there wait till a boat comes 
to their rescue. Those who have it in 
their power repair with their property 
to higher ground, others escape 
mounted on buffaloes or cows, or keep 
themselves afloat on logs of wood. 

To an atmosphere singularly consti¬ 
tuted, and to the regular inundations 
of the Nile, Egypt is indebted for the 
advantage which it enjoys of uniting 
almost all the cultivated vegetable 
species of the old continent. The cul¬ 
ture of Egypt may be divided into two 
great classes. The one class belongs 
to the lands watered by the natural 
overflowings of the Nile, and the other 
to those which the inundation does 
not reach, and which are supplied by 
artificial irrigations. Excepting along 
the sea shore, nothing is more rare in 
Egypt than rains, and this scarcity is 
the more marked in proportion as we 
go southward. At Cairo there are, at 
an average, four or five showers in the j 
year; in Upper Egypt one or two at 
most. 

From the nature of the surface and 
the universal aridity of the surrounding 
deserts, Egypt is much hotter than 
most other countries under the same 
parallel of latitude. The heated and 
rarefied state of that portion of air 
which is in immediate contact with 
the sand during the day, is productive 
of a refraction of the rays of light, 
giving origin to the surprising appear¬ 
ance called the mirage , presenting on 
the dry suiface an exact representation 
of a lake of water, sometimes ruffled 
into waves, at other times still and 
smooth, and appearing to reflect, like 


a mirror, the houses and other object. 1 ; 
situated beyond it,* This phenome¬ 
non is the more striking, as water is 
generally much in request with the 
thirsty traveller, in a country where it 
is so scanty, and when the illusion va¬ 
nishes, upon his arriving at the spot, 
he feels a cruel disappointment, espe¬ 
cially if not much used to the pheno¬ 
menon. 

ON SLAVERY. 

(Continued from page 60.) 

In this, and in the new states in ge¬ 
neral, the decrease of the white race is 
not so obvious as in the old. Nay, it 
may be conceded that the whites, at 
the first settling, multiply equally with 
the blacks; or (for I am willing to al¬ 
low the most remote possibilities) that 
they increase faster by the assistance 
of slaves, than they would without 
them. But this their growth is tempo¬ 
rary, and declines as the country fills 

* This curious phenomenon arises 
from the atmosphere, in the immediate 
vicinity of the earth, becoming mo¬ 
mentarily more rarefied than that at a 
greater elevation, by which means the 
rays of light which pass over the earth 
in a direction nearly horizontal, are 
refracted into a curve convex to the 
earth’s surface, and falling upon the 
eye in an ascending direction, give to 
distant elevated objects an apparently 
depressed situation. An inverted im¬ 
age is frequently thus formed, either 
with or without the visible presence of 
the direct object. Humboldt observes, 
“ These phenomena are equally ob¬ 
servable in the barren steppes of Ca¬ 
racas, and on the borders of the Ori¬ 
noco, in those places where barren 
plains surround the river.”—“ At the 
Mesade Pavones, in the middle of the 
steppe of Caracas, M. Bonpland and I 
saw cows” (apparently) “suspended 
in the air. Distance one thousand 
toises. Simple suspension, no double 
image. I have been assured, that 
horses had been seen, near Calabozo, 
suspended and inverted, without any 
direct image,” The theory has been 
given by Monge and Biot. Reciier. 
sur Ref. extr. Humboldt’s Narrative, 
Vol. 3. 
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op. In this state marriages are less 
frequent than formerly. In Virginia, 
the numerous instances of celibacy 
strike the most cursory observer. On 
the plantation next to mine, lived four 
sons and two daughters. The young 
men died by the bottle: ten years ago, 
one sickly child, probably since dead, 
continued the name. One. daughter 
had two children: the other is past ma¬ 
trimony.—-Another instance presents 
itself:-—Three sons, two daughters; on¬ 
ly one of the latter married, late in life. 
A third instance:—-Two sons, five 
daughters; two of the latter married— 
the rest dead, or advanced in years. 
A fourth:—Six sons and daughters; all 
unmarried; the youngest over forty 
years old.—The reader who has resid¬ 
ed long in an old slave state, is desired 
to task his memory on this subject; 
nor will I fear to appeal to his recol¬ 
lections for the confirmation of my 
theory. Indeed, in every country the 
poor must increase, and fill up the 
places of the declining rich. The 
peers in England are continually re¬ 
ceiving recruits from the commons; 
otherwise their remains would be too 
contemptible for notice. And yet 
these remains are assisted by adoption. 
The Percies still boast their descent al¬ 
though the male line has been long 
since extinct, and those now called af¬ 
ter the family are beholden to act of 
parliment for their name. Every year 
witnesses in the upper house the ac¬ 
cession of new families, and the ex¬ 
tinction of the ancient. The labour of 
keeping up the nobility, is incessant as 
fruitless. The House of Lords has 
been called an hospital of incurables; 
the metaphor holds good in more than 
one sense. The human race, when 
pampered, declines; but, like some 
plants, the more trampled, the more 
vigourous its growth. “ One reason,” 
says the Edinburg Review, of August 
1820, “for the disproportionate in¬ 
crease of Catholics, compared to that 
of Protestants, in Ireland, is that the 
Catholic is ready to many upon means 
which the Protestant considers insuffi¬ 
cient for marriage. A few potatoes, 
and a shed of turf, are all that Luther 
has left to the Romanist; and when 
the latter gets them, he begins instant¬ 
ly upon the great Irish manufacture of 
children. But the Protestant belongs 


to the sect that cats the fine flour, 
and leaves the bran to others: lie 
must have comforts, and he does not 
marry till he gets them. He would 
be ashamed if he was seen living as a 
Catholic lives. This is a principal 
reason why the Protestants who re¬ 
main attached to their church, do not 
increase as fast as the Catholics.” 

Hume (essay 11th) observes:— 
“ Where the property of servants is 
lodged in the master, their marriage 
forms bis riches, and brings a succes¬ 
sion that supplies the place of those 
disabled by age and infirmity. He en¬ 
courages, therefore, their propagation, 
as that of his cattle; rears the young 
with the same care; and educates 
them to some art or calling which 
may render them useful or valuable to 
him. The opulent are, by this policy, 
interested in the being, at least, though 
not in the well being of the poo* 1 ; and 
enrich themselves by increasing the 
number and industry of those who are 
subjected to them.” 

The essayist afterwards notices the 
exception to this rule; i. e. when 
slaves can be bought cheaper than 
reared—a contingency, which, happily 
for the negroes, though unhappily for 
their masters, exists not among us. 

See on this subject the Dictionaire 
des SciencesMedicales:—“But a small 
number of marriages take place among 
proprietors, and those persons whose 
employment or profession is equal to 
a property; while the same number 
constantly follow among the working 
classes, and among those who possess 
nothing. I believe that hardly one 
marriage in twenty at the utmost, 
happens in the class that possesses 
something in France. But why do I 
say’France? ' *Tis so in the rest of Eu¬ 
rope. The upper class dread the lux¬ 
ury of a wife, and the expense of chil¬ 
dren; while the inferior class, who 
live but from one day to another, are 
always assured of bequeathing, at the 
worst, to their posterity, the resources 
of public charity, which they consider 
as inexhaustible .”—Article c Mendicile / 
page 346. 

Shall l add to these, a quotation 
from an old fashioned author, pointing 
out the probable consequences of rais¬ 
ing such a population?—“ The propri¬ 
etors and their children become fee- 
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ble both in body and mind, slothful, 
and unable to resist either pain or 
pleasure. Thus degraded, these go¬ 
vernors view their subjects with dread; 
while those subjects—sturdy, active, 
sunburnt, and poor—view with con¬ 
tempt their superiors nourished in the 
shade, unwieldly, shortbreathed, and 
helpless ; and, naturally inferring that 
their own cowardice alone is the safe¬ 
ty of the rich, encourage each other in 
private with the consideration, that 
their masters are, compared with them¬ 
selves, as nothing .”—-Plato de Repub. 
tib. 8. 

The foregoing extracts may serve 
for a reply to the theory of an ingeni¬ 
ous and highly respected friend; who 
is of opinion, that, when the country 
becomes fully peopled, the weakest 
race must give way to the more pow¬ 
erful, and in due time be rooted out. 
The ground not producing enough for 
those who are multiplying upon it, the 
whites will appropriate to themselves 
their full share; and the negroes ob¬ 
taining less, must decrease.—Nothing 
like tliis, however, has taken place in 
Ireland. The Protestant, defended 
by arms, by arts, and by the laws, is 
daily diminishing before Iris helpless 
opponent. The white, like the Pro¬ 
testant, will obtain his i bare of food; 
but, like the Protestant, he will not 
be satisfied with food alone: he must 
have superfluities; and when he can¬ 
not obtain these, he will refuse to 
many; and the race will perish, not 
because he lacks the means of tearing 
substance from the slave, but because 
he disdains to re-produce his kind in a 
situation where they may expect to 
find food, and food alone. 

The same causes existing in these 
states, must produce the same effects 
as elsewhere: and these new countries 
now settled by whites, must replace 
them by negroes.—Then the same as¬ 
sistance once afforded, must not be 
again looked for, by Lower Virginia 
from Albemarle and Augusta, nor by 
New Orleans from 7'ennessee and Ken¬ 
tucky. Thirty or forty years, and 
not more, may be required to produce 
ocular demonstration of my assertion. 
By that time, these countries will be 
as deeply blackened, as those which 
formerly invoked their aid ; and con 
scquently will be as helpless. For 


proportionally to the number of ne¬ 
groes, is the weakness of a country. 
-—Hence, the West Indian trembles 
at the approach of every hostile fleet. 
Let us not estimate the proportion of 
negroes to whites, by counting the in¬ 
habitants of the free, along with the 
white residents of the slave states. 
The true mode of judging, is by com¬ 
paring the number of slaves, with those 
whites immediately among them.—- 
So long as these last are strong enough 
to prevent a general massacre, they 
are safe, and no longer. When that 
takes place, Twill be too late to offer 
assistance. Estimate then your dan¬ 
ger by the number of slaves opposed 
to their masters. Hitherto, calculation 
has not demonstrated the power of this 
growing evil; because the new countries 
have afforded ample means of subsist¬ 
ence and increase to the whites-—and 
along with them, or by purchase, a vast 
number of slaves have been removed. 
—But the new lands, however exten¬ 
sive, have their bound; and when that 
is reached, statistical tables may af¬ 
ford information on the subject;— 
not before. But that information will 
come too late. The mischief, if not 
prevented immediately, will be irre¬ 
mediable. As yet, we can only have 
partial observation to trust tc; and that 
is completely in my favour. {See Ap¬ 
pendix .) 

Even in our state, the engrossing of 
land and the replacing the white free¬ 
holder by negroes, has begun. Nor 
can it be otherwise. The man who 
owns negroes, sees them increase; 
and he must find them land to culti¬ 
vate. His neighbours are straitened by 
enclosures ; they cannot live on their 
little farms ; they offer them for sale; 
and he is obliged to buy them out, 
that he may furnish employment to 
his growing stock of negroes. To cul¬ 
tivate by hiring freemen, in a slave 
state, is out of the question. Let me 
not then be considered as blaming the 
slaveholder for his conduct: it is forc¬ 
ed upon him by the wretched system 
under which it is his misfortune to live. 
Even supposing the poor white retains 
his little property during’ life; yet at 
his decease it must go ; it is too small 
to support all his children; ffis sold, 
and the proceeds divided amongst 
them; and, as their class entitles them 
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to associate with gentlemen, they must 
not labour, except upon their own 
ground, under penalty of degrading 
themselves to a level with the negro. 
The consequences I have already 
pointed out. Still, with the growth of 
negroes, the difficulties of marriage 
among the whiter increase ; the great¬ 
er number of slaves being required as 
decent attendance upon the family. 
The checks to matrimony augment 
precisely in proportion as the greater 
number of negroes annexes greater va¬ 
lue to the remaining whites. Thus 
these checks exist in their worst state 
in the West Indies.—There a poor 
white is the object of contempt to the 
negro, who speaks with a sneer when 
he mentions a walk about Bukrat i. e. 
a 'white man on foot. Hence in that 
country the offspring of the poor, ge¬ 
nerally, are sunk into mulattoes. 

We are approaching but too rapid¬ 
ly to this situation. Young as is this 
state, the checks of matrimony are felt, 
as the numerous instances of celibacy 
may attest It is by no means uncom¬ 
mon to hear a girl, destitute of a singl e 
negro, express her sentiments as to 
the number of servants a husband 
ought to support for his wife.—Can 
we then wonder at our young men 
holding back? They have a grade to 
keep up to, their sinking from which 
would debase them. Contrast with 
their’s the situation of the negro. Re¬ 
duced to that of a brute, is it any won¬ 
der if he propagates as fearlessly? 
He knows well that his abstinence 
from matrimony would not better his 
condition, and that his master must 
support all the increase. Contrast the 
situation of the poor white in time of 
sickness, with that of the black. The 
former, after exhausting his little 
means, becomes indebted to the chari¬ 
ty of his neighbours, which grows cold 
after expending a bottle of wine and a 
few ounces of bark. Not so the ne¬ 
gro: there is five hundred dollars vest¬ 
ed in him; and the master will rather 
spend three hundred than lose the 
whole. The diseases of the negro are 
fewer, poverty precluding intemper¬ 
ance ; and though, in consequence of 
hard labour, his evening of life sinks 
earlier than that of the white, yet he 
has, long before, produced as nume¬ 
rous a progeny as if he had reached a j 


decrepid old age*, and this seems to be 
the highest hope of the master; the 
increase of this unhappy race, being 
his favoimte object, and which, from 
the nature of things, must and will 
be encouraged.—They are property. 
Why, said a friend, when, he heard 
I was removing to Kentucky, do you 
not take out some breeding wenches? 
Their expenses in a new country 
would be nothing, and a few years 
would give you a large stock of ne¬ 
groes. Can we, after this, be surpris¬ 
ed if the negroes increase faster than 
the whites? 

Could we become acquainted with a 
man who had laid down a plan for 
rooting out the white race, I am at a 
loss what punishment we should deem 
adequate to his villany. Could we con¬ 
sult the bitterest enemy of America 
(suppose an English or French prime 
minister to be such) on this topic, he 
would declare warmly for the right of 
slaveholding. This extensive country, 
would he say, settled by white men, 
may one day prove our scourge, per¬ 
haps by arms, certainly by example. 
But intermixed with a proportion of 
blacks, they will have enough to do at 
home, without troubling their neigh¬ 
bours: Nay, in process of time, the 
disproportionate increase of the ne¬ 
groes may enable the latter to dispute 
the soil with their masters; and we 
may behold black envoys from Ame¬ 
rica, sent to invoke our assistance 
against the tyranny of our sometime 
colony. A precedent exists in St. Do¬ 
mingo ; and the Americans must not 
be surprised if European policy avails 
itself of every opportunity that occurs 
for dividing their tremendous power. 
And bitterly would the wily politician 
regret that the line of demarcation had 
secured to America a body of men 
fearless of negro insurrections, disen¬ 
gaged from the drudgery of patroles, 
and perfectly ready to oppose their 
whole united* force to the movements 
of Russia from the northwest. Perhaps 
the minister might plead his excuse as 
a politician. But what excuse can be 
made for the slaveholder? And in what 
differs he from the first mentioned 
atrocious character? Merely in this, 
that he is only intent on gain, and is 
not generally aware of the conse¬ 
quences of his conduct. 1 say, gene- 
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rally—for I have sometimes met with 
men, if such deserved the name, who 
frankly declared that they caved not 
what became of posterity; it was the 
business of posterity to take care of 
itself; and that they regarded not what 
was to happen in the next generation. 
Upon such, my arguments have no ef¬ 
fect, and ought not to have any. If it 
is sufficient to enjoy the present mo¬ 
ment the slaveholder is in the right. 
Let his selfishness repose in quiet 
upon the mind, where the charge is 
daily accumulating, which must one 
day blow his posterity to atoms-—per¬ 
fectly happy in the reflection that the 
explosion cannot take place in his 
time. But the man who nourishes in 
his bosom the noble sentiment ad¬ 
dressed by the dying patriot to his 
country, ESTO PERPETUA, thinks 
differently. He fondly wishes to trans¬ 
mit his enjoyments to his children, in 
the hope that they are not only to pre¬ 
serve, but to augment his bequest. 
But these hopes are crushed wherever 
slaves are found : for there they must 
increase. 

{To be continued.) 


CIRCUMSTANCE AT ROUKA IN BORXOU. 

A circumstance happened, during 
the last two days, which created a 
great sensation among the chiefs, and 
while it proved that absolute power 
in the person of the Sheikh was not 
unaccompanied by a heait overflowing 
with feelings of mercy and modera¬ 
tion, it also displayed many amiable 
qualities in his untutored and unen¬ 
lightened subjects. 

Barca Gana, his general and his fa¬ 
vourite, a governor of six large dis¬ 
tricts, the man whom he delighted to 
honour, who had more than fifty fe¬ 
male slaves, and twice the number of 
male, was taught a lesson of humility, 
that made me feel exceedingly for 
him. In giving presents to the chiefs, 
the Sheikh had inadvertently sent him 
a horse, which he had previously pro¬ 
mised to another; and on Barca Gana 
being requested to give it up, he took 
such great offence, that he sent back 
all the horses which the Sheikh had 
previously given him, r ying that he 
would in future walk, or ride 01* his 
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own. On this the Sheikh immediately 
sent for him, had him stripped in his 
presence, and the leather girdle put 
round his loins; and after reproaching 
him for his ingratitude, ordered him to 
be sold forthwith to the Sibboo mer¬ 
chants, he being still a slave. The fa¬ 
vourite, thus humbled and disgraced, 
fell on his knees and acknowledged the 
justness of his punishment. He begged 
for no forgiveness for himself, but en¬ 
treated that his wives and children 
might be provided for out of the riches 
of his master’s bounty. But on the fol¬ 
lowing day, when preparations were 
made for carrying this sentence into 
effect, the Kayanawha (black mame- 
lukes) and Shonaa chiefs about the 
Sheikh’s person, fell at his feet, and 
notwithstanding Barca Gana’s hauglvty 
carriage toward them since his ad¬ 
vancement, entreated, to a man, par¬ 
don for his offences, and that he might 
be restored to favour. The culprit ap¬ 
pearing at this moment to take leave, 
the Sheikh threw himself back on his 
carpet, wept like a child, and suffered 
Barca Gana, who had kept close to him, 
to embrace his knees, and calling them 
all his sons, pardoned his repentant 
slave. No prince of the most civilized 
nation can be better loved by his sub¬ 
jects than this chief; and he is a most 
extraordinary instance, in the eastern 
world, of fearless bravery, virtue and 
simplicity. In the evening, there was 
a great and general rejoicing; and 
Barca Gana, in new robes and a rich 
bornouse, rode round the camp, fol¬ 
lowed by all the chiefs of the army.— 
Travels of Denham and Clapperton . 

HISTORY OP SLAVERY. 

As maxims which have received the 
sanction of several successive genera¬ 
tions, are frequently admitted with 
little examination; so practices which 
can be traced through every period of 
history, are sometimes considered as 
the necessary result of our physical 
or moral organization. It is probable 
that few opinions are long admitted, 
i or extensively diffused, which have no 
| analogy to truth; and that few practi 
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ces become woven into the texture of 
society, unless closely allied with the 
wants or propensities of man. It is 
certain, however, that the institutions 
of society, and the maxims of govern¬ 
ment, are more dependent upon the 
characters of the people, than upon 
their intrinsic conformity to justice or 
to truth. 

If the existence of an institution, 
through a long succession of ages, 
could be admitted as evidence of its 
justice or expediency, perhaps the 
slavery of the present day might find, 
in the conduct of those who lived be¬ 
fore us, some kind of justification. 
This, like every other institution of hu¬ 
man society, must vary its shades, 
with the changing condition and cha¬ 
racter of the people; yet in this, as in 
many other cases, causes and effects 
are reciprocal. The characters of the 
people are, in great measure, mould¬ 
ed by the maxims and institutions of 
society. Among a barbarous people, 
practices spring up which could ne¬ 
ver originate in the midst of improv¬ 
ed and enligntened communities, but 
which, when once established, are 
hard to eradicate, and often continue, 
the tares and brambles, of highly civi¬ 
lized society. To this cause may be 
traced the irreconcilable anomalies, 
with which the laws and usages of the 
most polished communities are so 
frequently marked; and which not 
only bear in their features the linea¬ 
ments of their birth, but tend to per¬ 
petuate the barbarism in which they 
originated. 

In studying the history of slavery, as 
it existed among the nations of anti¬ 
quity, we must reflect that conditions 
essentially different, are often express¬ 
ed by a common appellation -r-and that 
a definition drawn from the principles 
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and practice of our own age and coun¬ 
try, would seldom be correct if appli¬ 
ed to the ages and nations under re¬ 
view. 

In what period of the existence of 
our race, man first instituted a claim 
to the unrequited services of his fel¬ 
low man, is not easily determined;— 
or whether personal slavery constitut¬ 
ed a part of the violence with which 
the antediluvian world was fill¬ 
ed.* Probably, personal servitude 
followed close in the steps of those 
mighty hunters, who in the primitive 
ages, deluged the earth with blood. 
The earliest trace of its existence, is 
associated with the first military en¬ 
terprise which history has recorded. 
Gen. xiv. This, however, was evi 
dently a national, rather than a perso¬ 
nal bondage. 

That a species of slavery existed 
during the patriarchal ages, is obvi¬ 
ous from the history of Abraham, 
though unquestionably mollified by 
the simplicity of the times. If we 
suppose the men servants and maid 
servants whom Abraham possessed, to 
have been slaves, bought from his 
neighbours, or the descendants of 
slaves, born in his own house, and 
held in servitude from hereditary right, 
we must admit that they were subject 
to a patriarchal, rather than a magiste¬ 
rial authority. Of these, the first that 
attracts our notice was Eleazar of Da¬ 
mascus, whom Abraham considered 
for a time as his heir, Gen. xv. 2, 3. 
If this Eleazar was, as generally sup¬ 
posed, the servant whom Abraham em¬ 
ployed to procure a wife for his son, fie 

* Slavery, says : the learned Horne, 
vol. Ill, pa. 419, ? is of very remote an¬ 
tiquity. It existed before the flood. 
Gen. ix, 25. The passage, however, 
does not appear to me to : sustain the 
conclusion. 
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must, in station and authority, have 
been subordinate to none but the mas¬ 
ter of the family.—Even Isaac himself, 
at the age of forty must have been 
subject to his direction. Gen. xxiv. 
5, 6, 8. That not only the eldest ser¬ 
vant that ruled over all that he had, 
but his servants generally, were treat¬ 
ed with a degree of confidence, to 
which the slavery of our day affords 
but few parallels, may be inferred 
from the alacrity with which they 
pursued and defeated the plunderers 
of Sodom. That they were parties to 
the same covenant, and votaries to 
the same religion with their master, is 
also abundantly manifest. Genxvii. 
26, 27. 

We are expressly informed that 
Abraham’s servants were bom in his 
house or bought with money of the 
stranger, but by what means, or under 
what circumstances, they were ren¬ 
dered objects of sale, is left unexplain¬ 
ed. That captivity in war was, in sub¬ 
sequent ages, the most prolific source 
of slavery, appears probable from the 
nature of the case, and this opinion is 
confirmed by the direct testimony of 
Herodotus and others. In the patriar¬ 
chal times, when detached families 
migrated from place to place, as con¬ 
venience or fancy might suggest, sub¬ 
ject to no municipal regulations, and 
bound by no political ties, the autho¬ 
rity of fathers and masters could not 
be strictly defined. In both it was 
probably the result of general consent, 
rather than specific regulation. That 
the parental authority was understood 
to extend to the life of the child, either 
in the punishment of crimes, or the 
exercise of arbitrary power, appears 
obvious, from the sentence passed 
upon Tamar by her father-in-law, 
(Gen. xxxviii. 24,) and the proposal of 


Reuben, to make the lives of his sons 
the forfeiture, in case he should fail 
to fulfil his engagement, (xlii. 37.) 
The facility with which the sale of 
Joseph was effected, seems to author¬ 
ize the conclusion that a traffic in the 
persons of men was not thennew, and 
that little inquiry was made with re¬ 
gard to the authority of the sellers. 
The subsequent part of his history 
likewise demonstrates that the slavery 
of that day opposed no insuperable 
barriers to the attainment of eminence 
and power. Even in the family of the 
master who bought him, he occupied, 
not a servile but a highly confidential 
station. Anterior to the time of Moses, 
when the institution of slavery was 
brought under specific regulations, 
the servant, whether purchased or do¬ 
mestic, appears as a part of the patri¬ 
archal household, equally with the 
sons an object of religious care. (Gen. 
xviii. 19; xxxv. 2,3.) 

The servitude to which the descen¬ 
dants of Jacob were subjected during 
their residence in Egypt, however se¬ 
vere and degrading, must have been 
of a national, rather than a personal, 
character. The right of private pro¬ 
perty and the maintenance of their 
religion and laws, do not appear to 
have been further invaded by their 
Egyptian lords, than by the rigorous 
exactment of their unrequited labour. 
In what manner these burdens were 
imposed upon the Israelites is not 
clearly explained, though from their 
undisturbed possession of the most 
fruitful part of the land, and the nu¬ 
merous flocks and herds which they 
held, we may safely conclude that a 
large part of their labour must have 
j been of the agricultural and pastoral 
kind, and probably applied to their 
own exclusive benefit. The servile 
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labours were, expressly, those which 
required the persons engaged in them 
to be separated from their families 
and farms; and hence we may con¬ 
clude that a levy was made from 
among the Hebrew men, who were 
employed in the manufacture of bricks 
and the erection of the cities which 
Pharaoh required them to build. A 
levy or tribute of men, though proba¬ 
bly much less severe, was afterwards 
made in the time of Solomon, when 
engaged in the magnificent structures 
which distinguished his reign. (1 
Kings, v. 13,14.) Here we may ob¬ 
serve that these drafts of men from 
the Hebrew families, would naturally 
subject the women to a larger portion 
of the labour usually performed by the 
other sex, than would otherwise have 
fallen to their share, and hence their 
superior hardihood, and the conse¬ 
quent rapidity of national increase, 
may be naturally and satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained in strict accordance with the 
text, the more they afflicted them, 
the more they multiplied and grew. 

From this view of die subject, we 
should naturally conclude that the 
Egyptian bondage, though severely 
and justly reprobated by the sacred 
historian, was clear of most of those 
accompaniments which give to the 
personal slavery of subsequent ages 
its most repulsive character. The bar¬ 
barous order for the destruction of the 
male children was not the exercise of 
a master’s authority, but a political 
expedient adopted by an unprincipled 
tyrant, to keep down a population, 
which he considered as dangerous to 
the state.* 

* How long this was attempted is 
left unnoticed, but the unparalleled in¬ 
crease of the people, and the great 
number of men able to bear arms, at 


The Mosaic institutions in relation 
to servants, though formed and pro¬ 
mulgated during their joumeyings 
through the Arabian deserts, were 
obviously designed to apply to the 
Israelites when settled in tire promis¬ 
ed land; and therefore to that period 
of their history, and not to the time 
when the laws were promulgated, are 
we to look for their illustration. 

From the general character of the 
law of Moses, and the terms in which 
they are expressed, it is obvious that 
his object was not the establish¬ 
ment of a system of servitude, but the 
regulation and mitigation of a previ¬ 
ously existing institution. And wc 
must not forge.' that his regulations, on 
this subject, were to be observed in 

the time of their egress from their 
Egyptian bondage, are conclusive tes¬ 
timonies that the order was of tran¬ 
sient continuance or but very partially 
executed. Admitting the usual chro¬ 
nology, which is confirmed by Jose¬ 
phus, two hundred and fifteen years 
elapsed between the immigration of 
Jacob and the departure of his descen¬ 
dants. A duplication in fourteen years 
would in that time raise his progeny 
to about 2,294,000 persons. The num¬ 
ber of men able to bear arms whom 
Moses led out of Egypt, exclusive of 
the tribe of Levi, was 603,550. Now 
in tile state of Pennsylvania, in 1820, 
out of a population of 1,037,860, only 
199,694 were males between 16 and 
45, or not quite one in five. Allowing 
one in five to be included in the Israe¬ 
lite sh enumeration, we shall have the 
whole population 3,017,750 individu¬ 
als. This number is probably too low; 
for we may reflect that in a commu¬ 
nity where the increase was so rapid, 
there must have been an unusual pro¬ 
portion of children. It therefore ap¬ 
pears that the duplication was effected 
in a time still less than fourteen years. 
This falls sensibiy below the time 
which some political economists have 
admitted as the shortest possible pe¬ 
riod of duplication. 
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connexion with the other precepts of 
the law, and hence the authority of 
masters was designed to be exercised 
under a just sense of religious respon¬ 
sibility. 

Though a careless perusal of the 
Israelitish history, might induce a be¬ 
lief that the ancient inhabitants of Pa¬ 
lestine were wholly exterminated, a 
careful examination leads to a diffe¬ 
rent conclusion. That they were ge¬ 
nerally subdued, their national polity 
destroyed, and their land divided 
among their Israelitish conquerors, 
appears evident; but that the people, 
in great numbers, remained, is equally 
certain. (Judges chap, i, ii, iii.) The 
utter destruction, frequently mention¬ 
ed, appears to have applied, rather to 
the fortresses and armies, than to the 
people at large. Thus Saul stated to 
Samuel that he had utterly destroyed 
the Amalekites, yet we afterwards 
find the Amalekites burning Ziklag. 
The slaughter made by David among 
these invaders, suggests the idea, that 
their number was very considerable. 
We meet with them again in the days 
of Hezekiah. (IChron. iv. 43.) The 
land of Canaan being, in the time of 
Joshua, divided among the descend¬ 
ants of Jacob, and the several allot¬ 
ments rendered unalienable in the fa¬ 
milies to which they were assigned, 
the holders were considered as the 
proper inhabitants of the land, and 
the remnant of the former possessors 
were denominated strangers. Thus, 
1 Chron. xxii. 2, David collected all 
the strangers that were in the land, 
and set masons to hew wrought stones 
to build the house of God; and Solo¬ 
mon, (1 Kings ix. 20,21) levied a tri¬ 
bute of bondservice upon the descend¬ 
ants of the ancient inhabitants, and 
again, (2 chron. ii. IT, 18,) he is said 


| to have numbered the strangers, and 
found them to be 153600; to whom he 
assigned their respective services in 
the preparations for the temple. 
These passages in the history of Solo¬ 
mon, probably refer to the same trans¬ 
action, and express the number, not 
of the strangers within the land, but 
of the mm included in the levy, and 
engaged in his service. The young 
man who brought word of the death 
of Saul, announced himself to David 
as the son of a stranger, an Amalekite. 
These strangers being incapable of 
holding any part of the land, would 
naturally apply to mechanical pursuits 
and hence become generally inhabi¬ 
tants of cities. Those cities being 
mostly walled, the strangers resident 
within them were termed, strangers 
within the gates. The strangers were 
early subjected to tribute, (Judg .i. 28, 
30, 33,)/ but not to personal slavery. 
The Gibeonites, who obtained by arti¬ 
fice a treaty with Joshua, are, by some, 
supposed to have been enslaved as a 
punishment for their deceit; but the 
narrative does not support the conclu¬ 
sion. The sentence, “None of you 
shall be freed from being bondmen,'* 
and hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the house of my God,” in¬ 
dicates a servitude of a much less de¬ 
grading character, than what is impli¬ 
ed by modern slavery. It is added, 
that “Joshua made them that day , 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the congregation, and for the altar 
of the Lord,” and yet we immediately 

* It may fbe observed that the He¬ 
brew word Neved, here translated 
bondmen, is the same that is applied 
in other f places to denote subjects; as 
who is so faithful among all thy ser¬ 
vants as David, which is the king’s 
son-in-law. It is even applied to Mo- 
i>es, die servant er die Lord. 
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afterwards find the Gibeonites attack- I 
ed in their own city , by the neighbour- j 
ing tribes, and successfully applying 
to Joshua for protection from the im- j 
pending destruction. It may be ask¬ 
ed, what was the meaning of the de¬ 
claration above recited? Plainly this, ! 
they were deprived of their political 
independence, and were required to ! 
furnish such quota of men for the ser¬ 
vices above mentioned, as their He¬ 
brew rulers might demand.* But to 
conclude that the persons thus em¬ 
ployed were compelled to render their 
services without remuneration, would 
be unwarranted, since such a proce¬ 
dure would be incompatible with the 
precepts of the Mosaic law, to which 
no doubt Joshua at least strictly ad¬ 
hered. t5 Thou shalt neither vex a 
stranger or oppress him.” The cause 
of the stranger, the fatherless and the i 
widow, is frequently urged upon the 
Hebrew nation, by the most impres¬ 
sive of appeals, a recurrence to their 
own bitter experience. 

Among the Israelites, servants are 
frequently spoken of under different 
appellations. Those of hired servants 
and purchased servants. As the for¬ 
mer were unquestionably free, in the 
modern sense of the word, no other 
notice of them will be taken, than just 
to observe, that though they might 
not be treated with the rigour of a 
purchased servant, they appear to 
have been less esteemed, and exclud¬ 
ed from the privileges of the purchas¬ 
ed class. They were not allowed to 

* This construction is confirmed by 
the Hebrew reading of the text. The 
word translated freed signifies cut off 
or separated: none of you shall be 
legally cut off or removed from that 
class out of whom those offices shall 
be supplied. 


participate in the paschal supper, 
though the purchased were. (Exod. 
xii. 44, 45. Lev. xxii. 10,11.) 

Purchased servitude among the Is¬ 
raelites, was either voluntary, like hired 
service, or imposed by parental au¬ 
thority, or, by judicial sentence, as a 
punishment for crimes. 

Voluntary sale appears to have been 
sometimes resorted to as a refuge from 
poverty and distress. Thus, (Lev. xxv, 
47,) If a stranger or a sojourner wax 
rich by thee, and thy brother that 
dwelleth by him, wax poor, and sell 
himself unto the stranger or sojourner 
by thee, &c. Sales by parental au¬ 
thority are recognized, in Exodus xxi. 
7. If a man cell his daughter to be a 
bondmaid, &c. The servitude, how¬ 
ever, in this case, appears, according 
to the Jewish construction, to have 
been of a very limited duration, as boys 
were to be free at thirteen and girls at 
twelve, beyond which period the au¬ 
thority of the father did not extend. 

Sales appear to have been some¬ 
times made, in consequence of insol¬ 
vency, to satisfy the claims of their own 
or father’s creditors. This would ap¬ 
pear to be referred to in the pas¬ 
sage, Lev. xxv. 39. If thy brother 
that dwelleth by thee, be waxen 
poor, and sold unto thee; thou shalt 
not compel him to serve as a bond- 
servant. And, 2 Kings iv. 1, My hus¬ 
band is dead, and the creditor is 
come to take my two sons to be bond- 
men. And after the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity, 
some of them complained that they 
were compelled to reduce their sons 
and daughters into bondage because 
of their debts; and other men having 
their lands and vineyards, it was not in 
their power to redeem them. Neh. v. 5. 
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Persons convicted of theft, were, by 
the Mosaic law,. required not only to 
make restitution of the articles purloin¬ 
ed, but restore them in some cases five¬ 
fold. Thus if an ox or sheep was stol¬ 
en, and killed or sold, five oxen were 
to be repaid for an ox and four sheep 
for a sheep (Ex. xxii. 1.) If found in his 
hand the' restitution was twofold. 
But in case he had not property to 
pay the forfeiture, he was sentenced 
to be sold for the theft. 

Another source of servitude was 
war; but this appears rather as a fa¬ 
vour than a punishment; for when 
the male inhabitants of a city were 
destroyed in war, the Hebrew victors 
were permitted, if not enjoined, to 
take the females into their families as 
handmaids. The conquerors were I 
thus constituted their legal protectors, 
and required to treat them with the 
humanity, so strongly and frequently 
enjoined by the Mosaic precepts. 

Children, at the time of whose 
birth, their mothers were in a state of 
bondage, were partakers of their k £ 
that is the children remained in the 
service of the master, till they attain¬ 
ed the siges of thirteen or twelve* ac¬ 
cording to the sex, at which time, the 
mother and children were free. Thus 
the master was required to provide 
for his handmaids and their children, 
till they attained an age deemed ade¬ 
quate to their own support. 

A source of slavery, which both 
among the ancients and moderns, has 
been extremely prolific, was, among 
the Hebrews, severely proscribed. 
He that stealeth a man and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his hand, he 
shall surely be put to death. Exod. 
xxi. 16. And again, if a man be found 
stealing any of his brethren, of the 
children of Israel, and maketh mer¬ 


chandise of him, or selleth him, then 
that thief shall die, and.thou shalt put 
away evil from among you. Bent xxiv, 

7. 

These laws are explained by the 
Mishnic doctors, in such a sense, as 
to give the prohibition its utmost ef¬ 
fect. Thus brethren of the children of 
Israeli according to them, means Isra¬ 
elites or Jewish proselytes of every 
age or either sex. And making mer¬ 
chandise and selling, signifies using a 
man against his will as if lawfully pur¬ 
chased ; even though the service ex¬ 
acted should be of the most trivial 
character, and during a veiy short 
time. Not only the stealer but the 
holder of a person stolen, was punisha¬ 
ble with death. 

The most important feature of the 
| Mosaic law, in relation to slavery, was 
its limited duration. No sanction is 
afforded by any precept of that law, 
to perpetual and hereditary servitude. 

To set this subject in its proper 
light, I ''shall cite a part of the law, 
which bears most directly on this sub¬ 
ject. 

If thy brother that dwelleth by thee 
be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee; 
thou shaft not compel him to serve as 
a bond servant; but as an hired ser¬ 
vant, and as a sojourner shall he be 
with thee, and shall serve thee unto 
the year of jubilee; and then shall he 
depart from thee, both he and his 
children with him, and shall return 
unto his own family, and unto the pos¬ 
session of his fathers shall he return: 
They shall not be sold as bondmen. 
Both thy bondmen, and thy bond¬ 
maids, which thou shaft have, shall be 
of the heathen that are round about 
you, of them shall ye buy bondmen 
and bondmaids. Moreover of the 
children of the strangers, that sojourn 
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among you, of them shall ye buy, and 
of their families that are with you, and j 
they shall be your possession. And 
ye shall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit 
them , for a possession, they shall be 
your bondmen forever: but over your 
brethren the- children of Israel, ye 
shall not rule over one another with 
rigour. And if a sojourner or a stran¬ 
ger wax rich by thee, and thy brother 
that dwelleth by him wax poor, and 
sell himself unto the stranger or so¬ 
journer: After he is sold he may be 
redeemed again, one of his brethren 
may redeem him; or if he be able, he 
may redeem himself. He shall reckon 
with him that bought him, from the 
year that he was sold unto him, unto 
the year of jubilee; and the price of 
his sale shall be according to the num¬ 
ber of years, according to the time of 
an hired servant shall it be with him. 
As a'yearly hired servant shall he be 
with him; and the other shall not rule 
with rigour over him in thy sight. 
And if he be not redeemed in these 
years, then he shall go out in the year 
of jubilee; both he and his children 
with him. Levit. xxv. 39—54. 

These passages, to be properly un¬ 
derstood, must be: taken in connexion 
with other parts of the law. In the 
first place we must observe, that these 
precepts are rather prohibitory than 
authoritative; that they serve to limit 
rather than to support the authority 
of masters over their purchased ser¬ 
vants. No obligation to purchase a 
brother, or to permit his sale to a 
stranger, can be implied. A sale is 
supposed to have occurred, and to 
that contingency the rule is adapted. 

In the second place, the expression 
forever is frequently used in a limited 
sense. .Thus, Joshua is said to have 


made Ai an heap forever; and it 
was said there should not be an old 
man in Eli’s house forever; also Jonah 
declares, “ the earth with her bars 
was about me forever.” When Moses 
designed to establish a permanent or¬ 
dinance, he usually added throughout 
your generations. If in this case a per¬ 
mission only was given, and a limit im¬ 
plied which the text does not clearly 
define; let us look for an explanation 
to other positive precepts of the law: 
Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and 
proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, to all the inhabitants thereof: it 
shall be a jubilee unto you; and ye 
shall return eveiy man to his posses¬ 
sion, and ye shall return every man to 
Ms family. (Levit. xxv. 10.) But in the 
case of an Hebrew servant, we have a 
still narrower limit, for in this case the 
service is limited to six years; and in 
the. sabbatical year, the Hebrew ser¬ 
vant was not only to go out free, but 
to be liberally supplied from the flock 
the floor and the wine press of the 
master. (Deut. xv. 12, 13; Ex. xxi. 
2.) If the servant brought a wife with 
him, she also was to be free in the sab¬ 
batical year. If he had been married, 
during his servitude, to a servant of 
his master who was not entitled to her 
liberty in the sabbatical year, the mar¬ 
riage gave her no title to her freedom. 
Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that under a mild adminis¬ 
tration, with the privileges frequently 
enjoyed, the servant should sometimes 
prefer a continuance with the family 
in which he had been settled. Hence 
the provision, that, upon such decla¬ 
ration being solemnly made, his ear 
should be bored,* in the presence of 

j * The practice of boring the ears of 
servants was not peculiar to the Israel¬ 
ites. It was an ancient custom in the 
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the judges, and his privilege of free¬ 
dom in the sabbatical year be with¬ 
held. Still the general lawy of liberty 
in the year of jubilee, would reach the 
bored servant in common with the 
other branches of his family. (Jose¬ 
phus Ant. Book iv. ch. 8, sect. 28.) 
It therefore appears, that the servants 
of their brethren, including proselytes 
as well as Hebrews, were to be treat¬ 
ed rather as freemen than as slaves, 
and at furthest to be free in the year 
of jubilee; that such of them as should 
be sold to the strangers residing 
among them, were redeemable at any 
time, between the time of sale and the 
year of jubilee. But that the stran¬ 
gers, whom die Israelites should pur¬ 
chase, were liable to be held, without 
the privilege of redemption, until the 
jubilene year. 

It may be fairly inferred, not only 
from the unqualified injunction to 
proclaim a. general emancipation in 
the year of jubilee, but from the text 
in relation to the heathen bondmen, 
that perpetual and hereditary bond¬ 
age was not designed to be tolerated. 
For no intimation is here given of any 
right except what should be procured 
by purchase; those whom they should 
buy, not those whose parents had 
been bought, were to be held as a 
possession. Had an hereditary slavery- 

east. To this Juvenal refers, when he 
makes a freedman say, 

Though bom a slave, (’twere bootless to deny 
What these bored ears betray to every eye.) 

An expression of Cicero is also noticed, 
in which he tells a Lybian who pre¬ 
tended he did not hear him, it was be¬ 
cause his ears were not sufficiently 
bored. The meaning, if meaning it had, 
would seem to be to indicate that the 
ears were to be always open or atten¬ 
tive to the directions of the master. 


been intended,* the general precept 
must have been modified, and no 
doubt, the usual expression, throughout 
your generations , or some other equi¬ 
valent phrase, have been appended to 
the grant. The term forever may be 
construed as indicative of the perpe¬ 
tuity of the practice, or that of such 
they should continue to buy, during 
their own national existence; but not 
that the servitude should be perpetu¬ 
ated in the person or descendants of 
the individual purchased. 

As the Israelites were liable to be 
sold only in consequence of poverty, 
for crimes which could subject them 
to this fate might be commuted for 
money, it is not likely any of them 
would be exposed to sale, either to 
their bretliren or to strangers, until 
their lands were alienated. These 
alienations, except in the case of 
houses;within the cities, were not per¬ 
petual, but in the year of jubilee re¬ 
turned to their former proprietors; 
(Lev. xxv. 23, 28.) Hence we may 
discern the reason, why, until that 
time, the reversionary proprietor 
might prefer the service of a wealthy 
master to a houseless liberty. In the 
time of Jeremiah we find, amongst the 
corruptions of the age, a disregard to 
the injunctions of Moses relative to 
the emancipation of servants, present¬ 
ed in glaring colours, and assigned as 
one of the principal causes of the 
impending judgments. (Jer. xxxiv.) 

In the foregoing quotation, it is ob¬ 
servable that the servants purchased 
from among the strangers are to be 
taken as an inheritance to the children 
of the purchasers, but no such previ¬ 
sion appears in the case of the Hebrew 
servant. This is said to be construed 
by the Jewish doctors as excluding 
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daughters and other heirs except sons 
from any claim to the services of those 
Hebrew servants whom their fathers 
had purchased. Hence upon the death 
of a master, without surviving sons, 
his Hebrew servants were immediate¬ 
ly free. 

The general tendency as well as 
particular provisions of the Mosaic in¬ 
stitutions, was in favour of personal 
freedom. The servants purchased 
from the heathen were to be instruct¬ 
ed in the religion and made partakers 
of the covenants of their Israelitish 
masters. Those who embraced this 
religion became Hebrev ;y adoption, 
and entitled to the privileges of ser¬ 
vants of the native class. The Jewish 
commentators say that if they were 
not converted within a year, they 
were to be dismissed, aud returned to 
the strangers from whence they came. 
This may probably have been only 
upon condition that their purchase 
money was repaid, and that if this was 
not done, they were bound to fulfil 
their term of service; that is, to serve 
till the year of jubilee. If that was 
the construction admitted, the uncon- 
vei*ted heathen and the native Hebrew 
servant were placed in the same situa¬ 
tion in regard to the power of redemp¬ 
tion, each being redeemable by their 
own people.* 

* The humanity to servants inculcated 
by the precepts of Moses, does not ap¬ 
pear to be totally lost, even at the 
present time, among the depressed 
and injured remains of that once cele¬ 
brated race. In 1786, a subscription 
was set on foot, in the island of Barba- 
does, to establish a general dispensary 
for the use of the sick poor; a large 
part of whom were well known to b e 
superannuated or worn out slaves— 
abandoned by their owners to perish 
in the streets. Of the sum subscribed 
to this charitable purpose, upwards of | 
Vol. I.—.12 
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The state of servitude was terminate 
ed by abuse on the part of the master. 
Mutilation, though hasty and unpre¬ 
meditated, gave a title to freedom. If 
a man smite the eye of his servant or 
the eye of his maid, that it perish, he 
shall let him go free for his eye’s sake 
And if a man smite < it his man ser¬ 
vant’s tooth, or his maid servant’s 
tooth, he shall let him go free for his 
tooth’s sake. (Exod. xxi. 26, 27.) 
This precept is construed by the Mish- 
nic doctors to include not only all cases 
of actual mutilation, but those minor 
injuries by which the use or beauty f 
any of the members is permanently 
impaired. 

A very important consequence of 
the temporary duration of servitude 
was, that the laws intended for the 
protection of servants were likely to 
be observed. The servant, if abused, 
might when free demand and enforce 
restitution. The odious and degrading 
distance between masters and slaves, 
which perpetual and hereditary slave¬ 
ry seldom fails to produce, could then 
have no existence. Freedom and ser¬ 
vitude might pass among families and 
individuals, like the vibrations o' 
wealth and poverty, without produc¬ 
ing any degrading or permanent dis¬ 
tinctions. 

The operation of these causes may 
be traced in several parts of .the Jew¬ 
ish history. Thus we find (1 Chron. 
ii. 34, 35,) Sheshan giving his daugh¬ 
ter to on Egyptian servant; and the 
prophet Samuel assigning to Saul and 

one tenth was contributed, collective¬ 
ly and individually by the Hebrew na¬ 
tion ; though their numbers probably 
fall short of one twentieth of the white 
inhabitants of*Barbadoes, and not one 
hundredth of the property of the 
island is- in their hands.— Dickson’s 
Letters on Slavery % p. 138, 
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his servant , the chief place among 
them that were bidden to the feast. 
(1 Sam. ix. 22.) 

The Jaw respecting female servants 
as explained by the Jewish doctors, 
will be briefly noticed. 

Females became servants by being 
sold by their fathers; or by the servi¬ 
tude of their mothers, or by captivity 
in war, when as already observed, 
they were deprived of their natural 
protectors, and thrown upon the cle¬ 
mency of the victors. 

A Hebrew bondmaid, was not al¬ 
lowed to be sold by any but her fa¬ 
ther, nor even by him, unless she 
was under twelve years of age®; nor 
to any but a Hebrew; and even in this 
case the master was to bind himself 
to betroth her either Jo himselfor his 
son whenever she completed her 
twelfth year, “ for,” says Jjrchi, “ the 
money of her purchase is that of her 
espousals ” If at that time the master 
does choose to betroth her to himself 
or his son, she must neither be sold 
nor retained but become immediately 
free.* 

If a man espoused a captive taken 
in war, she was entitled to all the pri¬ 
vileges of a wife, and her children 
were to be treated in all respects as 
though she had been originally free. 
In case she became disagreeable she 
might be divorced as other wives were 
liable to be, but not sold or otherwise 
deprived of her liberty. (Deut. xxi. 
14.) 

From this review of the most an¬ 
cient code of laws which history has 
delivered to us, it is obvious that the 
design of the legislator was to miti- 

* According to some* writers a re¬ 
demption fee was payable according 
to the time imexpired till the sabbati¬ 
cal year. 


gate the system of slavery as far as it 
was admitted at all, and to give to the 
current of legal administration a direc¬ 
tion towards its total extinction. That 
personal bondage was, as far as the 
manners of the times would admit, di¬ 
vested of every degrading appendage. 
That servants were uniformly, regard¬ 
ed as objects of special attention. And 
that the slavery extensively prevalent 
in subsequent ages, may read, in that 
venerable code, its own severe and 
unqualified reprobation. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAUSES WHICH 

HAVE PRODUCED THE DIVERSITIES 

op the human species.— From 

Prichard’s Physical History of Man. 

{Continued from page 54. 

It appears that the principle in the 
animal economy on which the produc¬ 
tion of varieties in the race depends, is 
entirely distinct from that which re¬ 
gards the changes produced by exter¬ 
nal causes on the individual. 

These two classes of phenomena 
are governed by very different laws. 
In the former instance certain exter¬ 
nal powers acting on the parents, in¬ 
fluence them to produce an off¬ 
spring possessing some peculiarities of 
form, colour, or organization; and it 
seems to be the law of nature that 
whatever characters thus originate 
become hereditary, and are transmit¬ 
ted to the race perhaps in perpetuity. 
On the contrary, the changes produc¬ 
ed by external causes in the appear¬ 
ance or constitution of the individual, 
are temporary, and in general, acquir¬ 
ed characters are transient, and have 
no influence on the progeny. 

It is a well known fact, that the 
form of features which constitutes what 
is called a family likeness, and other 
similar varieties have been transmitted 
for many generations. The most mi¬ 
nute peculiarities have been traced 
through repeated successions. There 
is not a family of men nor a stock of 
animals, which cannot produce some¬ 
thing in confirmation. A spot on a 
quadruped of ysriegated colour often 
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becomes almost perpetual. The gene¬ 
ral rule equally applies to those more 
obvious instances, which can be dis¬ 
covered by our senses, and to the mi¬ 
nute varieties of organization, which 
give rise to peculiar constitutions and 
to every different morbid affection. 
Thus defects in the organs of sense, 
and imperfections in all the bodily 
functions, as deafness, insanity, asthma, 
palsies, are hereditary, or at least the 
predispositions which lead to these 
distempers when the exciting causes 
are applied. 

The truth of the other proposition 
advanced, that no acquired characters 
are ever transmitted, is not so immedi¬ 
ately evident; although it appears to be 
universally confirmed by experience. 
It may be stated as a general fact, that 
the organization of the offspring, al¬ 
lowing still for the springing up of 
new varieties, is always formed on 
the model of the natural and original 
constitution of the parent, and is not 
affected by any change the latter may 
have undergone, or influenced by any 
new state it may have acquired. A 
contrary opinion has indeed, been 
maintained by some physiologists, and 
divers facts have been related in testi¬ 
mony. We are told for example, that 
dogs and cats are sometimes produc¬ 
ed without tails; the defect arising 
from the circumstance that the pa¬ 
rents of the animals so marked had 
suffered amputation of the same mem¬ 
ber. The authors who have brought 
such examples as these in defence of 
their opinions, would not probably 
have thought them worth record¬ 
ing if they had not happened to 
coincide with the systems they were 
advocating. It is surely much more 
reasonable to attribute defects of tins 
nature to accidental occurrence, than 
thus to account for them. Individuals 
are occasionally produced in every 
species sometimes with a natural muti¬ 
lation or defect of some member, and 
others with an excessive growth. We 
see such examples almost daily in the 
human! md, and similar instances oc¬ 
cur in the lower tribes. Yet if a child 
be born without a foot or hand or arm, 
it would not occur to any person to im¬ 
pute the want of the limb to any am¬ 
putation which either of the parents 
might have undergone, and if the lat¬ 


ter should have been found to have 
been thus mutilated, the coincidence 
would be justly attributed to accident, 
and no connection would be imagined 
between the two facts. 

The opinion we are opposing has 
taken its rise rather from some absurd 
theory, than from any facts that have 
appeared well established. But our 
knowledge of the processes of nature 
is so slender that we are not authoriz¬ 
ed to reason from any hypothesis on 
the subject. We know not by what 
means any of the facts we remark, are 
effected. Our object should be sim¬ 
ply to observe and generalize them, 
and to deduce thence analogical rules 
to guide us in our future researches. 
In the present instance we form our 
observations with such an abundant 
range of experiment before us, that 
we are entitled to a considerable de¬ 
gree of confidence in the general 
results. All nations are subject to 
accidental injuries, and amputations 
and other operations of surgery have 
been practised in every country from 
immemorial time. Yet who ever heard 
of any effect produced on the race? Our 
horses and other domestic animals are 
continually mutilated in their ears and 
tails from our caprice. An infinite num¬ 
ber of decisive experiments are per¬ 
formed every day with the same results. 

The utility of this law of nature is 
very evident. If it were not for it, the 
evils of all past ages would be perpet¬ 
uated ; and the human race would, in 
each succeeding generation, exhibit 
more abundant examples of accumu¬ 
lated misery. Eveiy species would 
become at this day mutilated and de¬ 
fective, and we should see nothing 
but men and animals destitute of eyes, 
arms, legs, &c. The whole creation 
which now displays a spectacle of 
beauty and happiness, would.present 
to our view a picture of universal de¬ 
crepitude and hideous deformity. 

We cannot discern any essential cir- 
ciimstance in which changes produc¬ 
ed by art or by casual injury, differ 
from those which are effected by other 
external causes. Neither do the lat¬ 
ter appear to be communicated to 
the offspring, which is always form¬ 
ed according to the natural constitu¬ 
tion of the parent. Thus we know 
that the change whatever it t^ay fee, 
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which is produced in the constitution 
by the application of certain conta¬ 
gions, as the smallpox, cowpox, and 
others, is a permanent state, and ren¬ 
ders the persons who have undergone 
these diseases, incapable of being af¬ 
fected by the same maladies during 
their lives, yet this acquired condition 
is not communicated to their children, 
who are born on the contrary with the 
original constitutions and predisposi¬ 
tions of their parents. These are prob¬ 
ably analogous cases to those of the 
changes produced by external injuries. 
The secret modifications of bodily 
structure, which defend the constitu¬ 
tion against the attacks of any distem¬ 
per are governed by the same laws, 
as far as regards hereditary descent, 
as the sensible changes of form, or 
even the want of parts, which is the 
consequence of mutilation. 

The uniform preservation of the na¬ 
tural complexion of white races of 
men, who reside in hot climates, and 
are continually acquiring a darker hue, 
is a fact analgous to those which we 
have lately mentioned and conformable 
to the general law. The adventitious 
colour has no influence on the off¬ 
spring. 

If there be any truth in the above 
reasoning we must not in inquiring in¬ 
to the nature of the varieties in the hu¬ 
man complexion and figure, direct our 
attention to the class of external pow¬ 
ers, which produce changes on indi¬ 
viduals in their own persons, but to 
those more important causes, which 
acting on the parents influence them 
to produce an offspring endowed with 
certain peculiar characters, which cha¬ 
racters, according to the law of nature, 
become hereditary, and thus modify 
the race. 

It will be useful in this place to ex¬ 
tend our views again to the other de¬ 
partments of nature, and endeavour to 
acquire an idea of the causes in gene¬ 
ral, which chiefly predispose to the 
production of varieties. It is to be re¬ 
gretted, that physiologists have not 
directed then* attention to this view of 
the subject. If they had pursued this 
path, we should probably, at the pre¬ 
sent time, have been possessed of an ' 
instructive accumulation of facts, in the 
place of abundance of vague reason¬ 
ing. 


It is well known that in the vegeta¬ 
ble kingdom the seeds of plarrts in va¬ 
rious circumstances produce new va¬ 
rieties of form, colour, and quality. 
Seedling plants continually exhibit a 
disposition to almost infinite variations. 
—In some vegetable races, as in the va¬ 
rieties of the pea, the characters thus* 
constituted are very uniformly heredi¬ 
tary; in others they are very capri¬ 
cious, and in not a few examples, as 
in the apple and pear, the offspring 
scarcely receives any determination 
from the peculiar character of the 
parent stock. 

The circumstances which produce 
the evolutions of varieties, and espe¬ 
cially of the finer and more luxuriant 
forms, and of the more beautiful tints, 
in the vegetable kingdom, are culture, 
richness and frequent change of soil, 
an abundant supply of all the wants of 
the individual, and a cautious guard¬ 
ing against all causes which have a 
tendency to weaken the vigour of its 
growth and lessen the energies of its 
peculiar life. The principle of culti¬ 
vation, or rather of this part of it, for a 
great portion'of the art consists in the 
judicious mixture of varieties, seems to 
be the supplying to eveiy plant in 
abundance the stimuli adapted by na¬ 
ture to its particular species. 

In the animal kingdom it is'probable 
that a greater number of causes would 
be found to contribute to the evolv¬ 
ing of varieties, if sufficient observa¬ 
tions were made of all the antecedent 
circumstances, which are connected 
with these appearances. If a pair of 
brown mice are kept constantly in a 
dark cellar or any where excluded from 
light, their offspring will be produced 
with white hair and red eyes. It is not an 
uncommon thing to find this variety in 
the foundations of old cathedrals and 
in other places, which abound in dark 
subterranean recesses. The white va¬ 
riety of the field mouse is found in 
woody plains. These characters are 
hereditary and the animals possessing 
them frequently form races. 

The appearance of the white vari¬ 
ety is very common in several species 
of animals which inhabit the artic 
countries. I do not speak of the races 
which are originally white, as the ar¬ 
tic bear and fox, nor of the varying 
tribes, which acquire a white hue in 
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the winter, for these are distinct spe¬ 
cies. But the common species of 
bears, foxes, and other animals in 
those countries frequently produce 
offspring' of the description above men¬ 
tioned. This phenomenon and that 
of die variety of mice in our own coun¬ 
try may be considered as analogous. 
There is no reason to doubt that se¬ 
veral of the species of wild beasts, 
which are generally of dark colours in 
the south of Europe, would, if they 
were transported within the artic cir¬ 
cle, soon exhibit the same deviations 
in their progeny. We have here an 
example of the antecedent circum¬ 
stances connected with the origin of 
variety tolerably well defined. 

It is scarcely to be imagined that 
climates have no effect in exciting 
these variations, for whatever are the 
circumstances or combinations of 
them, which conduce to the appear¬ 
ance of such phenomena, these must 
be supposed more likely to occur in 
one climate than another. 

The breeds of goats, rabbits, and 
cats of Anatolia are remarkable for 
soft, long, white hair. The concur¬ 
rence of this character in different 
species found in the same local situa¬ 
tion, leads to the inference that the 
variety must arise from a local cause. 
Yet this variety is permanent, when 
the animal is carried into other coun¬ 
tries. 

But by far the most powerful cause 
of the evolution of varieties in the ani¬ 
mal kingdom is domestication, or the 
artificial and unnatural condition into 
which those tribes are brought, which 
are subservient to the uses of man. To 
be convinced of the truth of this fact, 
we need only look on the phenomena 
which surround us on every side. In 
all our stocks of domesticated animals, 
we see profuse and infinite variety, 
and in the races of wild animals from 
which they originally descended, we 
find an uniform colour and figure for 
the most part to prevail. 

Domestication is to wild animals 
what cultivation is to vegetables, and 
the former probably differs from the 
natural state of the one class of beings 
in the same circumstances which dis¬ 
tinguish the latter from the natural 
condition of the other class. The most 




apparent of these is the abundant sup* 
ply of the peculiar stimuli of the 
kind. Animals in a wild state procure 
a simple and unvaried food in preca¬ 
rious quantities, and are exposed to 
the inclemencies of the seasons. 
Their young are produced in similar 
circumstances to the state of seedlings 
which spring uncultivated in a poor 
soil. But in the improved state, all 
the stimuli of various food, of warmth, 
&c. are afforded in abundance, and 
the consequence is a luxuriant growth, 
the evolution of varieties, and the ex¬ 
hibition of all the perfections of which 
each species is capable. 

Civilized life holds the same rela¬ 
tion to the condition of savages in the 
human race, which the domesticated 
state holds to the natural or wild con¬ 
dition among the inferior animals. 
Man is defended by so many arts 
against the influence of the elements, 
he appears when we compare him 
with the greater part of the brute cre¬ 
ation, to be so secure against the effi¬ 
cacy of natural causes, and this not 
only in countries where the improved 
condition of life has been carried to 
the greatest advancement, but with a 
great majority of the species, that the 
effects of climates must be expected 
to be less on the human than on the 
inferior kinds. 

On the other hand, the difference 
between the artificial state of mankind 
and their natural or savage condition, 
is so much more important and exten¬ 
sive than any which "intervenes be¬ 
tween the domesticated and wild races 
of animals, that we must, reasoning 
from probability expect the effect of 
this change on the human species to 
be more strongly marked than on the 
inferior kinds. 

We shall now proceed to consider 
what effect climates have in predis¬ 
posing to varieties in the human spe¬ 
cies, by comparing the native people 
of distant regions of the earth. We 
shall pursue this inquiry in a method 
somewhat different from that hereto¬ 
fore followed. The influence of moral 
causes in modifying the efficacy of 
natural causes, is allowed on all hands 
to be very considerable. Moreover, 
we have seen reason to impute, a 
priori, to civilization, at least as great 
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power in the production of varieties, 
as climates can be supposed to exert, 
and we shall afterwards produce ex¬ 
amples of its effects, which will show 
that they have not in this view been 
overrated. With these preliminaries it 
appears necessary that we should in 
proceeding to compare the inhabitants 
of different climates, consider those 
nations only as the proper subjects of 
this comparison, which are in a similar 
state with respect to barbarism and 
civilization. We shall compare sa¬ 
vages with other barbarops tribes, and 
civilized races with people in a similar 
state, and shall endeavour in general 
to include in the same comparison na¬ 
tions as nearly as possible on a level 
with each other in a moral point of 
view. 

The indigenous nations of America 
afford us one very ample field for this 
sort, of comparison. Though divided 
into a great number of tribes which 
are completely independent of each 
other, and have no mutual intercourse, 
and which have been thus discriminat¬ 
ed from the earliest period of our ac¬ 
quaintance with them; and though 
scattered at immense distances over a 
vast continent of a most diversified 
surface, which extends itself through 
every habitable climate, these people 
preserve every where a strong resem¬ 
blance in all the leading points of their 
manners and habits. Since the re¬ 
searches of Humboldt in the new 
World, we have become better in¬ 
formed concerning various particulars 
of its natural and political state. His 
observations lead to some conclusions 
concerning tire physical history of the 
aboriginal people, which are very 
much to our present purpose. 

ic The Indians of New Spain have a 
more swarthy complexion than the in¬ 
habitants of the warmest climates of 
South America. The influence of cli¬ 
mate appears to have almost no effect 
on the Americans and negroes. There 
are no doubt tribes of a colour by no 
means deep, among the Indians of the 
new continent, whose complexion ap¬ 
proaches to that of the Arabs or 
Moors. We found the people of the 
Rio Negro swarthier than those of the 
lower Orinoco, and yet the banks of 
the first of these rivers enjoy a much 


cooler climate than the more northern 
regions. In the forests of Guiana, es¬ 
pecially near the sources of the 
Orinoco, are several tribes of a whitish 
completion, the Guaicas, Guajaribs 
and Arigues, of whom several robust 
individuals, exhibiting no symptom of 
the asthenic malady which character¬ 
ises Albinos, have the appearance of 
true Mestizos. Yet these tribes have 
never mingled with Europeans, and 
are surrounded with other tribes of a 
dark brown hue. The Indians in the 
torrid zone, who inhabit the most ele¬ 
vated plains of the Cordilleras, of the 
Andes, and those who under the 45tli 
degree of south latitude, live by fish 
ing among the islands of tne Archipe¬ 
lago of Chonos, have as coppery a 
completion as those who under a 
burning climate cultivate bananas in 
the narrowest and deepest valleys of 
the Equinoctial region. We must add 
that the Indians of the mountains are 
clothed, and were so long before the 
conquest, while the Aborigines who 
wander over the plains, go quite 
naked and are consequently always 
exposed to the perpendicular rays of 
the sun. I could never observe that, in 
the same individual, those parts of the 
body which were covered were less 
dark than those in contact with a 
warm and humid air. We every 
where perceive that the colour of the 
American depends very little on the 
local position in which we see him. 
The Mexicans are more swarthy than 
the Indians of Quito and New Granada, 
who inhabit a climate completely an¬ 
alogous, and we even see that the 
tribes dispersed to the north of the 
Rio Gila are less brown than those in 
the neighbourhood of the kingdom of 
Gautimala. This deep colour conti¬ 
nues to the coast nearest Asia, but un¬ 
der 54° 10' of north latitude, at Cloak 
Bay in the midst of copper coloured 
Indians, with small long eyes, there is 
a tribe with large eyes, European fea¬ 
tures, and a skin less dark than that of 
our peasantry.” All the other travel¬ 
lers of credit coincide in a similar tes¬ 
timony with that of Humboldt, con¬ 
cerning the complexion of the native 
Americans. Herrera, Ulloa and other 
Spanish writers give the same account. 
Ulloa’s authority is of weight, because 
he had personal opportunities of mak- 
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ing observations on the Indians in 
North America as well as South. He 
reported that there was no discovera¬ 
ble difference of complexion which 
had any relation to climate. Herriot 
makes a similar remark. Stedman re¬ 
lates that the Indians near Surinam, 
are of a copper colour, M'Kenzie and 
Hearne give the same account of the 
Knistineaux, and other tribes who in¬ 
habit the region contiguous to the'Ar¬ 
tie Circle. I have received a similar re¬ 
lation from several persons of credit, 
who have seen the natives of Canada 
and of South America. The general 
statement is, that the people of the 
tropics are fairer than those of the 
north. Wallis reports that the people 
of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego are 
of the same colour with the Indians of 
North America. Cook describes the 
natives of Tierra del Fuego as having 
the colour of rust of iron mixed with 
oil. 

(2b be continued.) 


SLAVE TRADE. 

The following is a late decree of 
the King of France against the Slave 
Trade. 

Charles, by the grace of God 
King of France and Navarre, to all 
who shall see these presents, greet¬ 
ing. 

We have ordained, and do ordain, 
that the project of a law of the follow¬ 
ing tenor shall be presented by our 
Minister Secretary of State to the De¬ 
partment of Marine and the Colonies, 
whom we charge to explain its object 
and to support it in discussion. 

Only Article.— In case of a co-opera¬ 
tion or participation, by any means 
whatever, in the traffic known under 
the name of the negro slave trade, the 
proprietors, and supercargoes; the 
insurers who insure it knowingly; the 
captain or commander and other offi¬ 
cers of the vessel; shall be punished 
with banishment, and a fine equal to 
the value of the ship and cargo. 

The fine shall be pronounced con¬ 
jointly against the individuals desig¬ 
nated in the preceding paragraph. 

The captain and officers shall be 
further declared incapable of serving, 


under any title, in the king’s navy or 
the French merchant service. 

Other individuals belonging to 
the crew shall be punished with im¬ 
prisonment from two months to five 
years. From these are excepted, such 
of the above mentioned individuals as 
shall, within fifteen days after the 
vessel’s arrival, declare to the commis¬ 
sary of marine, or the magistrates of 
the French consuls in foreign ports, 
the facts which they shall know. 

The vessel shall be seized and con¬ 
fiscated. 

The penalties under the present 
law are independent of those which 
shall be pronounced, in conformity 
with the penal code, for other crimes 
or offences which may have been com¬ 
mitted on board the ship. 

The law of April 15,1818, is abro¬ 
gated. . 

Given in our palace of the Tuilleries, 
December 27th, 1825; and, of our 
reign, the third. Charles. 


BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE. 

Freetown , Feb. 21. 1827. 

We have occasion to notice*in this 
week’s paper, the arrival on Monday 
last of the Brazilian slaver Invincible, 
mentioned in our No. 447, as having 
been captured in the Can^eroons by 
two boats of his Majesty’s ship Esk, 
under the command of Lieuts. Kellett 
and Tolleway. The dentention was 
between eight and nine in the evening 
of the 21st Dec., at which time the 
vessel had onboard 440, human beings, 
just shipped, the captain and part of 
the crew being sick. Five days were 
occupied in working to the mouth of 
the river, which is in latitude 3° 54' 
north, and fourteen days more in at¬ 
tempting to get to the southward, du¬ 
ring which the vessel only made one 
hundred and twenty miles. Lieuten¬ 
ant Tolleway, the officer in charge, 
then determined on running away to 
the westward, seeing no probability of 
succeeding in making southing, and 
after a wretched passage of fifty-six 
days, reached this port, having, during 
the period, been twice struck by light¬ 
ning—on the 1st of January, at four 
in the morning, which shivered to 
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pieces the mizzen top-mast, and did 
other damages, killing one marine on 
deck, and two slaves (women) be¬ 
low; and secondly at noon, in a 
heavy squall on the deck, and killed 
two slaves in the hold-—a man and a 
boy. The damages sustained in the 
first instance, were repaired by Lieu¬ 
tenant Tolleway, being fortunate 
enough to fall in with the Eslc, eight 
days after taking his departure from 
the mouth of the river. 

The mortality on board this vessel 
on the way up, we believe has never 
been exceeded. Out of the 440 un¬ 
fortunate Africans on board at the time 
of capture, 178 died in addition to the 
four killed and four missing (suppos¬ 
ed to have jumped overboard in one 
of the storms of thunder and light¬ 
ning) before her arrival here, and eight 
in the harbour prior to their being 
landed on the twenty-first inst. (two 
days after anchoring;) making a to¬ 
tal of 186 natural deaths—if persons 
dying under the circumstances these 
poor creatures did can be so termed 
—out of 440 individuals in less 
than sixty days! The cause of this 
immense loss, we understand, is main¬ 
ly attributable to the filthy state of the 
vessel*when they were received on 
board, and the numbers that were 
thrust into her. 

The master of this slaver is an old 
offender, having carried off the coast, 
in the same vessel, last voyage, 600 
slaves. 


THE AFRICAN CHIEF 

Chained in the market place he stood, 
A man of giant frame. 

Amid the gathering multitude 
That shrunk to hear his name,— 
All stern of look and strong of limb, 
His dark eye on the ground,— 

And silently they gazed on him, 

As on a Hon bound. 

Vainly, but well, that’chief had fought. 
He was a captive now. 

Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 
Was written on his brow. 

The scars his dark broad bosom wore 
Shewed warn or true and brave: 

A prince among his tribe before, 

He could not be a slave. 


Then to his conqueror he spake— 

“ My brother is a king; 

Undo this necklace from my neck. 
And take this bracelet ring. 

And send me where my brother 
reigns, 

And 1 will fill thy hands * 

With store of ivory from the plains, 
And gold dust from the sands.” 

“ Not for thy ivory nor thy gold 
Will I unbind thy chain; 

That bloody hand shall never hold 
The battle spear again. 

A price thy nation never gave 
Shall yet be paid for thee ; 

For thou shall be the Christian’s slave, 
In lands beyond the sea.” 

Then wept the warrior chief, and bade 
To sherd his locks away, 

And, one by one, each heavy braid 
Before the victor lay. 

Thick were the plaited locks, and 
long. 

And deftly hidden there 
Shone many a wedge of gold among 
The dark and crisped hair. 

“Look, feast thy greedy eye with 
gold 

Long kept for sorest need ; 

Take it—thou askest sums untold— 
And say that I am freed. 

Take it—-my wife, the long, long day 
Weeps by the cocoa tree. 

And my young children leave their 

Play, 

And ask in vain for me.” 

** I take thy gold—but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong. 

And mean that, by the cocoa shade 
Thy wife will wait thee long.” 
Strong was the agony that shook 
The captive’s frame to hear, 

And the proud meaning of his look 
Was changed to mortal fear. 

His heart was broken—crazed his 
brain,— 

At once his eye grew wild. 

He struggled fiercely with his chain, 
Whispered, and wept, and smiled; 
Yet wore not long those fatal bands. 
And once, at shut of day. 

They drew him forth upon the sands, 
The foul hyena’s prey. 
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The slave, in the British colonies, 
is, at all times, liable to be sold, or 
otherwise aliened, at the will of the 
master, as absolutely in all respects, 
as cattle, or any other personal effects. 
He is also, at all limes, liable to be 
sold by process of law, for satisfaction 
of the debts of a living, or the debts 
or bequests of a deceased master, at 
the suit of creditors, or legatees. In 
consequence of a transfer in either of 
these ways, or by authority of his im¬ 
mediate owner, he may be exiled in a 
moment and for ever, from his home, 
his family, and the colony in which he 
was born, or in which he has long 
been settled. 

There are few situations in life, so 
completely wretched as to destroy the 
attachment to the land of our birth 
and the scenes of our childhood, so 
interwoven with the tenderest feel¬ 
ings of the human heart; and this at¬ 
tachment generally exerts the greatest 
influence over those who have always 
vegetated on a single spot, and whose 
knowledge of the world is bounded 
by the narrow circle of their own per- 

Voi., I-—1S 


serial observation. To such persons, 
a simple exile from their natal soil, 
without any concomitant evils, is view¬ 
ed with extreme dismay. 

But even the West Indian slave has 
his comforts, arising from family con¬ 
nexions and the ties of friendship; 
and probably few friendships are more 
tender and sincere than those which 
are cemented by community of suffer* 
ing. 

On the liability of the negro slaves 
to be spld for the debts of their mas¬ 
ters, the eminent historian so fre¬ 
quently noticed in the preceding es¬ 
says, has furnished some pathetic re- 
marks.—“After proposing several im¬ 
provements in the existing system of 
West Indian slavery, which he repre¬ 
sents as likely to be conducive to the 
comfort of the negroes, he adds, 
"But these, and all other regulations 
which can be devised for the pro¬ 
tection and improvement of this un¬ 
fortunate class of people, will be of 
little avail, unless as a preb^muy 
measure, they shall be exempted 
from the cruel hardship, to which they 
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are now frequently liable,, of being 
sold by creditors, and made subject, 
in a course of administration by execu¬ 
tors,. to the payment of all debts, both 
of simple contract and specialty. 

€t This grievance, so remorseless and 
tyrannical in its principle, and so 
dreadful in its effects, though not ori¬ 
ginally created,, is -now upheld and 
confirmed, by British act of parlia¬ 
ment; and no less authority is compe¬ 
tent to redress it. It was ah act pro¬ 
cured by, and passed for the benefit 
of, British creditors; and I blush to 
add, that its motives and origin have 
sanctified the measure, even in the 
opinion of men who are among the 
loudest of the declaimers against sla- 
very and the slave trade. This odious 
severity of the Roman law, which 
declared sentient beings to be inter 
res, is rerived and perpetuated in a 
country that pretends to Christianity! 
In a few years a good negro gets com¬ 
fortably established, has built himself 
a house, obtained a wife, and begins 
to see a young family rising about 
him. His provision ground, the cre¬ 
ation of his own industry, and the 
staff of his existence, affords him 
not only support, but the means also 
of adding something to the mere ne¬ 
cessaries of life. In this situation, he 
is seized on by the sheriff’s officer, 
forcibly separated from his wife and 
children, dragged to public auction, 
purchased by a stranger, and perhaps 
sent to terminate his miserable exist¬ 
ence in the mines of Mexico, excluded 
forever from the light of heaven; and 
all this without any crime or demerit 
on his part, real or pretended. He is 
punished because his master is unfor¬ 
tunate. I do not believe any case of 
force or fraud in Africa, can be pro¬ 
ductive of greater misery than this. 


Neither can it be urged, that, like 
some unauthorized cases of cruelty in 
the West Indies, it occurs but seldom: 
unhappily it occurs everyday, and, 
under the present system will conti¬ 
nue. to occur, so long as man shall 
continue to be unfortunate. 

“ Let this statute then be totally re¬ 
pealed. It is injurious to the national 
character; it is disgraceful to humanity. 
Let the Negroes be attached to the land, 
and sold with it. The good effect of a 
similar regulation in the system of an¬ 
cient villanage has been illustrated by 
a great many writers; and those per¬ 
sons who now oppose an extension of 
the same benefit to the Negroes in 
the West Indies, would do well to 
reflect, that while they arraign the 
conduct of the resident planters to¬ 
wards their slaves, they are them¬ 
selves the abettors and supporters of 
the greatest of all the grievances un¬ 
der which these unfortunate people 
continue to suffer.”* 

Such is the portrait of this branch 
of West Indian slavery, drawn by one 
of its ablest advocates, when the 
cause of humanity furnished a plea 
for casting a dart at their opponents.! 

* Ed. Hist. W. Ind. vol. 2, Book iv. 
chap. 5. 

| Justice to the friends of abolition, 
who are here obliquely charged with 
supporting the most cruel part of the 
slave-holding system, requires a brief 
explanation of the law in question.— 
It was an act of 5 Geo. II., containing 
a declaration that negroes and land in 
the colonies should be assets for the 
satisfaction of simple contract debts, 
and liable to be sold under executions. 
By the insular laws, slaves were re¬ 
quired to be sold for debts before a 
resort could be had to the real estate ; 
and the latter could be sold only in 
j case the former were insufficient.—As 
j far therefore, as the parliamentary act 
I had any bearing upon the question, it 
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The comforts of the slave, in his 
established domicil, are probably 
overrated, as well as the misery usu¬ 
ally attendant upon a judicial sale, in 
order to heighten the colouring of the 
picture.-—It is, however, safe to con¬ 
clude that the evil thus pathetically 
described, is sufficiently grievous to 
call for immediate and ample redress. 
How far the case is changed or the 
suffering diminished by a sale and dis¬ 
persion of the negroes at the option 
of the master, or in execution of his 
will, is perhaps not easily determin¬ 
ed.—To a mind little conversant with 
the technicalities of slavery, it would 
appear that the evil, as far as the 

must have tended towards the end 
proposed by the historian, an at¬ 
tachment of the slaves to the soil. 
Under that law, land and slaves were 
answerable for debts of equal degree, 
and might of course be sold together. 
—In 1797, four years after the publi¬ 
cation of his history, the author, then 
a member of parliament, brought for¬ 
ward a motion for a repeal of file act 
complained of; urging, in support of 
his motion, similar complaints with 
those contained in the history.—-The 
friends of abolition, without much ex¬ 
amination of the' subject, gave credit 
to the representation, and a bill was 
immediately passed in accordance with 
his suggestion. 

The repealing act however, does 
not even profess to attach the slaves 
to the soil, or to direct that lands and 
slaves shall be sold together, or that 
either shall be exempt from sale; but 
merely repeals so much of the former 
act as relates to negroes. The slaves 
were thus left, in regard to sale, un¬ 
der the unrestrained operation of co¬ 
lonial usages and laws: and there is 
good reason to believe, that no at¬ 
tempt has yet been made, by any of 
the local legislatures, to place the 
slaves on the ground of villeins regar¬ 
dant, or in any other way to redress 
the grievances so pathetically de¬ 
plored. 


slaves are concerned, is in the liability 
to be sold, rather than in the particu¬ 
lar manner in which the sale should be 
effected. 

“ The distress and terror among a 
gang of Negroes, when the marshal’s 
deputy, with his dogs and other as¬ 
sistants, comes to levy in a large way, 
cannot be conceived by those who, 
happily for themselves, have never 
been spectators of such scenes, and 
can scarcely be described by those 
who have witnessed them. I was 
once on a coffee mountain (staying for 
a few days with a brother clergyman, 
who had permission to reside there,) 
on which were about seventy or eighty 
negroes. The proprietor was much 
in debt, and was aware that one or 
two of his largest creditors had for 
some time wished to make a levy on 
his slaves to pay themselves; but by 
keeping his gates locked, and the 
fences round the dwelling house and 
negro-houses in good repair, he had 
hitherto baffled the Argus eyed depu¬ 
ty and his deputies. The night after 
I arrived on the property,-however, I 
was awaked, about an hour before 
daylight, by a great noise, as of aims, 
with cries of women and children. In 
a few minutes a private servant came 
to my window and informed me, that 
it was the marshal’s deputies making 
a levy on the negroes, and that the 
noise proceeded from the clashing of 
weapons; for some of the slaves, he 
said, had stoutly resisted. I then 
alarmed my friend, and we determin¬ 
ed to go out to see that no improper 
use was made of the tremendous 
power given to these Cerberuses. By 
the time we arrived at the negro-houses 
the resistance had ceased; for the 
negroes being divided, had been over- 
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come by the myrmidons of the law. 
One poor fellow, however, was being 
dragged along like a thief by a fierce 
and horrid looking Irishman, who had 
been one of M*Gregor , s freebooters, 
and who when we came near, grasped 
his victim more tightly, and brandish¬ 
ed his broad sword over the poor crea¬ 
ture with the grin and growl of a de¬ 
mon. 

“ Many of the men escaped from the 
property, and some few others, with 
some women, secreted themselves 
among the coffee trees, till the party 
had gone off with their prey. They 
secured, however, ten or twelve men, 
and many of the women and children, 
amounting in the whole to between 
thirty and forty, who were huddled 
together on the outside of the princi¬ 
pal fence, and presented such a heart- j 
rending scene as I never witnessed 
before, and should be very sorry ever 
to witness again. Some of the chil¬ 
dren had lost their mothers and some 
of the mothers had been tom away 
from a part of their children; for some 
of the little urchins also escaped. One 
woman in particular, a housev/oman, 
had six or seven children: two or 
three of them were seized, and the 
others escaped; but the youngest, an 
infant, had been caught, and she wept 
aloud and very bitterly for it, saying, 
that she must give up herself if the 
child was not got back, for she could 
not live separated from it. There were 
many a bitter cry and sad lament 
among the women and children, for 
they loved their roaster, who was kind, 
and had excellent provision grounds for 
them: but most of the men were dog¬ 
ged and sullen, and only wanted amis 
to obtain their freedom from the sa¬ 
vage whites and their associates, who 


now guarded ihem. As it was, two 
or three of the- poor fellows were 
wounded; and I was assured by a free 
brown man, who was looking after the 
property in the master’s absence, that 
had the proprietor been there, there 
would have been sad work, and very 
likely murder; for it was an illegal 
levy, and the resistance would have 
been desperate under their master’s 
eye and voice. They were tied toge¬ 
ther, or hand-cuffed, and driven off 
the same morning to Spanish-Town 
gaol, a distance of twenty miles; but 
as they had been seized before sun¬ 
rise, and the fence had been ah o bro¬ 
ken through, both of whic 1 are ille¬ 
gal, the owner obtained then* enlarge¬ 
ment shortly after and they were allow¬ 
ed to go back to the spot they loved. 

I might here remark, that the labour 
is much lighter on a, coffee mountain 
than on a sugar estate, and that the 
negroes are not required to be up so 
much at nighty to pick and cure coffee, 
a s they are to make sugar; where, 
therefore, they have good provision 
grounds, as they had on this mountain 
I have been speaking of, they are 
much more comfortable, and less ha¬ 
rassed than on a sugar estate.”— Bich¬ 
ettes Picture of Slavery. 

As it frequently happens that hus¬ 
band and wife are held by different 
proprietors, the breaking up of a 
gang in consequence of the decease or 
insolvency of their owner, must often 
dissolve for life those matrimonial ties, 
which, in civilized society, form the 
sweetest solace of life.—-No marvel 
then that among persons, liable at all 
times, to this cruel separation, the ma¬ 
trimonial bond should be held ex¬ 
tremely loose. The general profligacy 
of maimers, prevalent among the 
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West Indian slaves, has been frequent- 
assigned as a cause of their decrease. 
But independently of the example of 
their superiors, that profligacy must 
be greatly increased, if not originally 
produced, by the precarious tenure 
by which all their domestic comforts 
are- held.—The poor untutored slave 
can hardly form a proper estimate of 
the sanctity of‘the marriage covenant, 
when he beholds it lightly dissolved 
by his more enlightened proprietor. 

The incident of negro slavery above 
noticed, if not peculiar to that species 
of servitude, is by.no meaiis the com¬ 
mon lot of slaves. Instances to the 
contrary, both in ancient and modern 
times, and among people reputed bar¬ 
barous, are noted in the preceding 
numbers. The slaves among our half 
civilized ancestors of the middle ages, 
appear to have been generally of the 
class denominated villeins regardent, 
who were attached to the soil and not 
liable to separation from it; and such 
are at this day the slaves of Poland and 
Russia. I 

Plantation slaves, not only m the j 
Spanish and Portuguese, but in the 
Trench Islands also, are real estate, i 
attached to the soil they cultivate, and 
not liable to be seized and sold to sa¬ 
tisfy the debts of their owners. 

With regard to domestics, the power 
of alienation, where it prevails, is mo¬ 
dified by various restrictions, founded 
on humanity towards the slaves. There 
is a wise and merciful provision in the 
Code Noir which prohibits the selling 
of the husband without the wife, the 
parents without the children, and vice 
versa. Sales made contrary to this re¬ 
gulation, if by process of law under 
seizure for debts, are declared void:; 
but if voluntary on the part of the 
master, the wife or husband, |hildren 


or parent, though expressly retained 
by the seller, pass by the same con¬ 
veyance to the. purchaser, and may be 
claimed without any additional price. 
The most express and solemn stipula¬ 
tion between the parties, contrary to 
this rule, has been adjudged to be 
void. No such limitation of the mas¬ 
ter’s power is found in the codes of 
any British sugar island. 

Of the liability of slaves to be seiz¬ 
ed and sold, separate from the lands 
they cultivate at the suit of creditors, 
for the payment of the master’s debts, 
it is believed no precedent can be 
found in any part of the ancient world* 
nor can any be found where such a 
liability would be productive of so 
much practical evil, as in the countries 
under review.—There more than in 
any other place, the planters are strug¬ 
gling with difficulties and burdened 
with debts, and their property fluctu¬ 
ating from hand to hand. 

. In the United States, with a partial 
exception in the state of Louisiana,* 

* In a law of Louisiana, passed in 
1806, it is provided, that " slaves shall 
always be reputed and considered real 
estate ; shall be, as such, subject to be 
mortgaged according to the rules pre¬ 
scribed by law, and they shall be seiz¬ 
ed and sold as real estate.” By the 
civil code they re pronounced im¬ 
moveable property; and therefore it 
would appear that when slaves, and 
the land on which,they are located, 
belong to the same proprietor, they 
are not liable to be separated by pro¬ 
cess of law. 

In the same state it k enacted, that 
"if at a public sale of slaves, there, 
happen to be some who are disabled, 
through old age or otherwise, and who 
have children, such slaves shall not 
be sold but with such of their chil¬ 
dren as they r&ay'.ohoose to go with.” 
/Unfortunately this’ "human c provision, 
has shared the fate to winch, almost 
ail the laws, designed for the protec- 
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the slave is liable to be sold, at the op¬ 
tion of the master, or by process of 
law, as a personal chattel,—In one or 
two of the states where slavery is still 
tolerated, slaves are not legally re¬ 
movable beyond the limits of the state, 
and in several of them laws are in 
force which prohibit their introduc¬ 
tion, except under particular circum¬ 
stances.* 

As, however, slaves are, with very 
few exceptions, liable to be sold to 
any one who may choose to purchase 
them, and an open market for their 
sale remains in several of the south¬ 
ern and western portions of the Uni¬ 
ted States, an irtterterritorisl, .traffic 
in their persons; is prosecuted, to an 
extent which baffles calculation, and 
stamps a stigma, on our national cha¬ 
racter. Even where the introduction 
of slaves, • as an article of trade, is 
legally proscribed, the authority al¬ 
lowed to emigrants intending to set¬ 
tle in any of those states, to bring 
with them any number of slaves what¬ 
ever, must open a door for a consi¬ 
derable traffic of this kind. For the 
emigrant may very soon discover, that 
he has brought for his oum use, a 

tion of slaves in the slave-holding 
districts, have, by some strange fata¬ 
lity, been condemned. Though the 
parents in this case may not be sold 
without the children, an evil not veiy 
likely to be inflicted where they are 
superannuated or otherwise disabled 
from labour, yet the children may be 
sold without the parents, and thus 
effect a complete dissolution of* the 
family ties. Every person is also pro¬ 
hibited from selling separately from 
their mother, the children who shall 
not have attained the age of ten years. 
If> however, the mother may be sold 
without the children, which ! believe 
may be legally d'cr e, the great evil 
remains unredressed. 
i * See note page 54. 


much greater number of slaves, than 
he can profitably employ. If in such 
case one supernumerary slave may 
be sold or given away, why not art 
hundred ? 

No further south than the eastern 
shore of Maryland, a regular traffic in 
slaves is carried on.—A correspondent 
residing in one of the small towns in 
that district, mentions, in a letter to 
the editor, “ there are now, or have 
been within a few days past, eight or 
ten persons at this place, whose 
avowed object is to obtain slaves. 
They are almost daily going and com¬ 
ing, but we may fairly conclude that 
from four to six make this their place 
of rendezvous for several months of 
the year, for as one goes off with his 
booty, another comes to supply his 
place.” In one small county wheie 
the trade was not carried on so ex¬ 
tensively as in some others, eighty 
three were recorded in the jailors 
booi^s in the course of six months, 
as deposited for safe keeping.* We 
may, however, presume that a part 
only of those sold are thus deposited. 
—So common has this traffic become, 
that the poor manacled slaves are 
frequently seen travelling- in droves 
toward the place of their destination, 
and little or no examination made 
into the legality of the power by 
which they are held.—This trade is 
held in the state of Maryland, to be 
entirely legal, and may be prosecut¬ 
ed, with impunity, to any extent.— 

* In the county alluded to, the 
whole slave population between 14 
and 45, in 1820, amounted to 2119. 
—These ages, probably include most 
of_those who would be confined in 
jad, in order to be sold, and there¬ 
fore it would appear that nearly eight 
per cent, of the most saleable part of 
tire slaves were annually sold. 
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The transportation of slaves from 
Baltimore and Alexandria, to the 
southern ports, appeal’s a regular busi¬ 
ness. From the latter, three or four 
small vessels sail once or twice a year, 
carrying from seventy to an hundred 
persons. But the number who are 
conveyed by land, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Potomac, to the 
states bordering on the Mississippi 
and the Mexican gulf, can be cor¬ 
rectly determined by those only who 
are connected with the trade.—-Two 
thousand are supposed to be annually 
transported by land and water, from 
the District of Columbia, and the ad¬ 
jacent parts of Maryland and Virgi¬ 
nia. If in these states, slaves are not 
raised purposely for sale, they cer¬ 
tainly, when raised, compose an im¬ 
portant part of the annual exports of 
the country. A correspondent from 
Virginia, estimates the returns of 
cash from the sale of slaves, as nearly 
equal to those derived from the pro¬ 
duce of the soil. How near the truth 
this estimate is, I have not the means 
to determine. Though the state of 
Tennessee is of comparatively recent 
settlement, there are several hun¬ 
dreds annually exported. They are 
to be seen travelling in droves of 100 
or upwards; those who appear re¬ 
fractory, being frequently chained 
together in companies of fifteen or 
twenty. 

Where a traffic in slaves is thus ac¬ 
tively carried on, and sanctioned by 
existing laws, those coloured persons 
who are legally free, must necessarily 
hold their freedom by a very preca¬ 
rious tenure, particularly, where 
every person tinged with an African 
die, is presumed to be a slave, unless 
proved to be free. Such also of this 
race, as are entitled to their freedom, 


at a definite but future period, are 
peculiarly exposed to the danger of 
being removed, by this shameful 
traffic, beyond the power of rescue. 
Poor, ignorant and friendless, how 
can the indented black, when sold to 
a southern trader, and carried to a 
distant market, where the colour of 
his skin is legal evidence of his sla¬ 
very, recover the liberty to which he 
is entitled ? Numerous instances have 
occurred of free persons, or those 
who were bound for a limited time, 
being rendered the objects of this 
trade. 

In the legalized traffic, sufficient 
evidence appears that the dictates of 
humanity are frequently so far re¬ 
garded, as to pay some respect to fa¬ 
mily ties, and so to manage the sales 
as to prevent the disruption of the 
marriage union: yet it is a lamentable 
truth, that this most important part of 
the negro’s destiny, is left almost en¬ 
tirely, to the discretion of the parties 
to the sale. In our own country, as 
well as in the British West Indies, the 
marriages of slaves are seldom regis¬ 
tered, or in any manner legally recog¬ 
nized. The union of slaves being 
thus left to be formed and dissolved 
by themselves, as fancy or passion 
may dictate; it is difficult to suppose 
that a very scrupulous regard should 
be paid to these feeble and fragile 
connexions, when the parties become 
an object of trade. These circum¬ 
stances, as already observed, must 
powerfully contribute to the general 
dissoluteness of manners, so mourn 
fully prevalent where slavery predo¬ 
minates ; an evil which is seldom con¬ 
fined to the servile class. 

The government of the United 
States, by identifying the African 
slave trade with the crime of piracy. 
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has manifested its just abhorrence of 
this odious traffic, and assumed a 
prominent station among the political 
advocates of justice and mercy; but 
while the interior of our country con¬ 
tinues to be the scene of a similar 
traffic, our claims to the high charac¬ 
ter of consistent friends to universal 
justice, must be liable to dispute. It 
is true, the scenes of conflagration 
and blood, through which the victims 
to the African trade are led to the 
shores, and pestilential holds, ip which 
their transportation is effected, do not 
accompany, in all their hideous de¬ 
formity, the internal trade,* yet the 
latter bears, in most of its features, a 
strong resemblance to its legitimate 
parent. Probably few of the natives 
of Africa, contemplate a transporta¬ 
tion across the Atlantic, and a sale in 
a distant and unknown land, with 
greater horror, than the slaves of De¬ 
laware, Maryland, and Virginia feel 
at the prospect of a transfer to the 
states on the Mexican gulf. Such a 
transfer is to them a separation for¬ 
ever from the land of their birth, and 
appeal’s as if half the convex world 
was placed between them and their 
highest hopes. 

Policy, as well as humanity, dic¬ 
tates the suppression of tills disgrace¬ 
ful commerce. While the slaves are 
liable to be sold, at any time, from 
the land of their birth, and separated 
forever from the friends whom they 
love, they can feel but little interest 
in the prosperity or peace of the com¬ 
munity amongst whom they sojourn. 
Those who are thus liable to removal, 
are therefore likely to be less profita¬ 
ble to themselves or their masters, 
than they would be under a more stable 
tenure. But this is not the worst 
part of the evil. Elopements from 


the vicinity of the free states, are 
doubtless much more frequent than 
they would be, if the slaves were se¬ 
cure of a permanent residence. The 
terror of a sale, when none was in¬ 
tended, has unquestionably driven 
many a faithful sla ve to elope from a 
situation in which he would have 
been very willing to remain. And 
many a fugitive slave, no doubt, finds 
encouragement and protection, from 
the credit allowed to his tale, whe¬ 
ther true or false, of actual or con¬ 
templated sale to a southern trader. 

But a consequence still more disas¬ 
trous may be reasonably expected. 
The principle of emancipation has 
been a longtime, advancing toward 
the south. The opinion that the black 
as well as the white man, ought to be 
free , has become predominant over 
more than half the Union. The ne- 
[ gro as well as the white man, has 
caught it. Even the slave in the vi¬ 
cinity of a non-slave-holding district, 
has grown up in the twilight of free¬ 
dom. He has acquired some of those 
opinions, with which, when fairly 
matured, men cannot and will not be 
slaves. He has likewise the prospect 
of freedom, either for himself or pos¬ 
terity, at no distant day. Liberty is 
not to him, like news from a distant 
land, of questionable character, and 
little understood; he has seen it in 
possession of others, covered like 
himself with an African mantle. Sold 
and transported to a distant state, sub¬ 
jected to the control of strangers, 
whom he has never known in the cha¬ 
racter of playmates and friends of 
childish years, but who have been 
viewed only in the odious light of 
masters and overseers, he finds every 
faculty of his soul roused to despera¬ 
tion. The prospect of freedom, for- 
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merly almost within his grasp, is now 
removed ro an immeasurable distance. 
Surrounded by a servile race, over 
whom his superior improvement must 
give him a predominating influence, 
it needs not the eye of inspiration to 
foresee the consequence. If under a 
vertical sun, white men cannot bear 
the toils of agriculture, what will 
they do amidst the clash of arms ? 

Slaves have no legal rights of pro¬ 
perty in things real or personal, and 
whatever property they may acquire, 
belongs in point of law, to the master. 

This harsh feature is almost, if not 
altogether, peculiar to negro slavery. 
The law and practice in relation to 
this subject, which prevailed among 
the ancient Romans, as well as those 
admitted during the prevalence of 
villeinage, were noted in a former 
number.* In our own days, the 
Polish slaves, prior to any recent me¬ 
lioration of their condition, so far 
from being dispossessed of what their 
own industry might procure, were 
endowed with property by their 
lords, f In this point, the Spanish 

* See page 9. 

f “ Every peasant, even the mean¬ 
est, is provided by his lord with two 
oxen, two horses, and a cottage. In 
case rf fire, the latter is rebuilt, and 
in case of death, the former are re¬ 
placed by their owner. A certain 
fixed portion of their time and labour 
is appropriated to their lords, and the 
remainder they are at liberty to con¬ 
vert to then* own profit or purposes. 
The number of days destined for 
their masters, varies in different pro¬ 
vinces and on different estates; but 
in none is it so severe or exorbitant, 
as not to leave them time sufficient to 
cultivate their own little land. In 
some parts of Poland, the peasants 
are rich, or at least perfectly easy 
in their circumstances.” WraxalFs 
Memoirs, quoted by Stephen. How 
different is this from West Indian, or 
American slavery. 
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and Portuguese masters have mani¬ 
fested a greater regard to the rights 
of their servile dependents, than has 
appeared among their more enlight¬ 
ened cotemporaries, the English and 
anglo-Americans. Among them the 
property acquired by the slave, is ; 
legally his own, and cannot be seized 
by the master. It is asserted, and 
probably with truth, that the slave, 
in the British colonies, is permitted 
to enjoy his little peculium, without 
molestation from the master. This, 
however, is matter of favour, and 
not of legal right, and when suspi¬ 
cion of theft is attached to a slave, 
his own hard earned peculium, if 
thought sufficiently valuable, may be 
seized as remuneration. The best 
security that these degraded people 
generally enjoy, for the peaceful pos¬ 
session of what they can call their 
own property, is the smallness of its 
value, and the obvious necessity of 
leaving to them the means of support. 

The slave being the property not of 
himself, but of his master, it would 
appear to follow as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, that his property, however 
acquired, belongs to his master, and 
from this simple, but comprehensive 
doctrine, the incident of slavery 
above noticed, has probably sprung. 
Accordingly it appears to have been 
tacitly admitted in the British West 
Indies, as law, without the interven¬ 
tion of any statuary support. In the 
United States, however, the legisla¬ 
tures of several of the states, have 
thought it expedient to prohibit 
their slaves from the attainment of 
property by special enactments. 

In the laws of South Carolina, we 
find the following provision: * *It shall 
not be lawful for any slave to buy,, 
sell, trade, &c. for any goods, &c. 
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without a license from the owner, &c. j 
nor shall any slave be permitted to 
keep any boat, periaugua, or canoe, 
or raise and breed, for the benefit of 
such slave, any horses, cattle, sheep 
or hog's, under pain of forfeiting all 
such goods, boat, &c. And it shall 
be lawful for any person whatsoever, 
to seize and take away from any 
slave, all such goods, boats, &c. and 
to deliver them to any justice of the 
peace, nearest the place where such 
seizure shall be made, and such jus¬ 
tice shall take the oath of the person 
making such seizure, concerning the 
manner thereof, and if said justice 
shall be satisfied that such seizure has 
been made according to law, he shall 
declare the goods so seized, to be 
forfeited, and order the same to be 
sold at public sale. One half of the 
proceeds of such sale to go to the 
state, and the other half to him that 
shall sue for the same. 5 * A law nearly 
similar exists in Georgia, but in the 
latter, the master is restrained from 
giving permission to his slave to hire 
himself to another for his own benefit, 
under a penalty of thirty dollars 
“ for every weekly offence, on the 
part of the master, unless the labour 
be done on his own premises.” 
Enactments of a similar tenor are to 
be found in the laws of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Mississippi. In the 
last of these states, a slave is forbid¬ 
den to cultivate cotton for his own 
use, and the master, who permits 
him so to do, incurs a fine of fifty 
dollars. And every master, &c. who 
permits his slave to go at large and 
trade as a free man, is liable to a for¬ 
feiture of fifty dollars for each offence. 
An equal fine is imposed upon a mas¬ 
ter convicted of permitting his slave 
to keep “stock of any description.” 


The laws of Maryland and Missouri, 
contain provisions of an analagous 
character. An act of North Carolina, 
passed in 1779, directs, that “all 
horses, cattle, hogs and sheep, that 
one month after the passing of this 
act, shall belong to any slave, or be 
of any slave’s mark within this state, 
shall be seized and sold, by the coun¬ 
ty wardens, and applied, one half to 
the support of the poor of the county, 
and the other half to the informer.” j 
The civil, code of Louisiana, con¬ 
tains the following declarations. « All 
that a slave possesses, belongs to his 
master; he possesses nothing of his 
own, except his peculium, that is to 
say, the sum of money or moveable 
estate, which his master chooses he 
should possess. Slaves are incapable 
of inheriting or transmitting proper¬ 
ty. Slaves cannot dispose of, or re¬ 
ceive by donation inter vivos or mortis 
causa , unless they have been previ¬ 
ously and expressly enfranchised 
according to law, or unless they 
are expressly enfranchised by the 
act by which the donation is made 
to them.” And in the code of Prac¬ 
tice, it is declared, the earnings of 
slaves, and the price of their service, 
belong to their owners, who have 
their action to recover the amount 
from those who have employed 
them.” Hence it maybe inferred, 
that a person who should employ a 
slave and pay him for his services, 
might be compelled to pay for them 
a second time to the master. 

The judicial decisions in some of 
the states, have been consonant with 
these legislative provisions. In North 
Carolina, it has been adjudged that 
slaves cannot take property by sale, 
devise or descent, and that a devise 
of land, to be rented out for the 
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maintenance of a slave, was void. 
And in South Carolina, it has been 
held, that slaves cannot take by de¬ 
scent or purchase. 

One interesting case of an early 
date is recorded, in which a doctrine 
more consonant to the feelings of hu¬ 
manity, was pronounced from the 
bench. A female negro slave was 
permitted by her master to find such 
employment as she could, and pay to 
him every month a Stipulated sum. 
With industry and economy, she, in 
the course of a number of years, col¬ 
lected a sum of money, with which she 
purchased a negro girl, for whom she 
had formed a particular affection, and 
gave her her freedom. This girl was 
afterwards claimed, and taken into 
custody, as a slave, by the master of 
the woman by whom she had been 
purchased. A suit was instituted, 
and brought before a superior court 
of South Carolina, for the freedom 
of the girl. Chief Justice Rutledge, 
in his charge to the jury, observed, 
“Jf the woman chose to appropriate 
the savings of her extra-labour to the 
purchase of this girl, in order after¬ 
wards to set her free, would a jury 
of the country say No? He trusted 
they would not. They were too hu¬ 
mane and upright he hoped to do 
such manifest violence to so singular 
and extraordinary an act of benevo¬ 
lence.” The jury without retiring 
from the box, returned a verdict in 
favour of the girl; and she was ac¬ 
cordingly set free. Had this woman 
human feelings, or was she formed 
with a soul fit only for slavery ? 

What evils, real or imaginary, 
these laws were intended to redress 
or prevent, or how far the rigour of 
law is mollified in practice, it is not 
in my power to explain. The acqui¬ 
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sition of wealth, to an extent which 
could be dangerous to the state, or 
materially injurious to its citizens at 
large, would appear to demand a de¬ 
gree of activity and intelligence 
which a servile condition is not cal¬ 
culated to produce. Whatever mo¬ 
tives of expediency may be urged 
for the enactment of such degrading 
laws, they appear to me as incompa¬ 
tible with an enlarged and liberal po¬ 
licy, as with the principles of justice 
and humanity. If slavery is admitted, 
on all hands, to be a forced and unna¬ 
tural state; if the slave is the natu¬ 
ral enemy of his master, even of the 
most humane and indulgent; if such 
a system neither can, nor ought to 
be perpetual—it then becomes the 
part of an enlightened policy to pave 
the way for its easy and peaceful ex¬ 
tinction; to steer prudently down the 
! current which they cannot stem. Ev¬ 
ery measure which tends to raise the 
minds of the slaves to the compre¬ 
hension of moral motives, must con¬ 
tribute towards a preparation for 
freedom. It is not to be expected 
that the slaves can entertain an ex¬ 
alted conception of the regard due 
to the property of others, until they 
know by experience something of its 
nature and advantages. When they 
find their own rights, and the pro¬ 
duce of their own labours duly re¬ 
spected, then, and not till then, can 
they be expected to appreciate the 
rights of others. It is a well known 
proverb, that a slave is synonymous 
with a thief. In proportion as the 
produce of labour is rendered secure, 
will arts and industry flourish. And 
though the possession of property, 
beyond a very limited amount, is 
scarcely compatible with the state of 
slavery in the United States, yet to 
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allow the slave an undisputed enjoy¬ 
ment of his slender peculium, and to 
facilitate its enhancement, would un¬ 
questionably give him an interest in 
the prosperity of his country, and 
teach him that he had something to 
lose in case the existing order was 
disturbed. Probably no other boon, 
short of absolute freedom, would 
more powerfully contribute to ele¬ 
vate the negro slave, to call forth Ms 
dormant intellect, to generate a pru¬ 
dent regard to the future, and to 
transform the mere animated machine 
into man. 


The subjoined are extracted from 
a series of essays, now in the course 
of publication. They are the pro¬ 
duction of a society recently esta¬ 
blished at Alexandria, (D. C.) for 
improving the condition of the people 
of colour. 

ON THE COMPARATIVE COST OF FREE 
AND SLAVE LABOUR. 

It has been too much the custom of 
those who have treated on the sub¬ 
ject of Slavery, in this country, to 
overlook the interests of the master 
and his posterity, while they have 
been contemplating the deplorable 
effect it produces on the slaves. We 
shall, therefore, direct our attention, 
first, to the relative cost of free and 
slave labour, and the effects of each 
upon public and individual pros¬ 
perity. 

The productiveness and economy 
of labour, being the only foundation 
on which national wealth can be es¬ 
tablished, it becomes an inquiry of 
the first importance, whether the la¬ 
bour of freemen or of slaves is the 
cheaper to the employer. 

(e It is,” says Clarkson, <e an old 
maxim, as old as the days of Pliny 
and Columella, and confirmed by Dr. 
Adam Smith, and all the modem 
writers on political economy, that the 
labour of freemen is cheaper than the 
labour of slaves.” ; 


It is acknowledged by all persona 
who have visited the different states 
of this confederacy, that the non- 
slave-holding states generally exhibit 
a striking superiority over the others, 
in the value of their permanent im¬ 
provements, in the cultivation of their 
lands, and in the industry and gene¬ 
ral competency of their inhabitants. 
Their superiority in pecuniary re¬ 
sources is also proven by the great 
public works they have executed, the 
large capital they have invested in 
manufactures, and the great extent 
of their commerce. They are, there¬ 
fore, richer in every respect, than 
the southern or middle states, and 
from whence does this superiority 
arise, if not from the greater pro¬ 
ductiveness of free than of slave la¬ 
bour? The soil and climate of the 
slave-holding states, are generally 
far better adapted for producing the 
necessaries and comforts of life, than 
the bleak and rocky shores of New 
England; and at least equal in this 
respect to New York or Pennsylvania. 
Virginia has also been longer settled 
than any of these, and ought, there¬ 
fore, to be further advanced in opu¬ 
lence and improvement. 

It may, perhaps, be replied, that 
foreign commerce and domestic ma¬ 
nufactures have enriched the eastern 
and northern states; but why should 
not Virginia and Maryland have equal¬ 
ly shared the advantages of these 
lucrative employments? They have 
as tine bays, as noble rivers, and as 
good harbours as the other states. 
They produce a greater variety and 
abundance of commodities for expor¬ 
tation, and of materials for manufac¬ 
tures. Water power is not wanting, 
and capital will always flow where 
profits may be reasonably expected. 
But the character of our labouring 
population, especially where slaves 
are most numerous, is the cause why 
we cannot compete with the non¬ 
slave-holding states, either in naviga¬ 
tion or manufactures. Slave labour 
is too dear to come into competition 
with the productions of free labour, 
without a ruinous loss to the master. 
The existence of slavery has also the 
effect of driving away many of the 
best of the labouring classes of the 
whites, and of corrupting those who 
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remain, so that they are unfit for any 
useful employment. 

But foreign commerce is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary to the prosperity of 
a state. Ohio has scarcely any foreign 
commerce, yet the rapid increase of 
her population, the excellent cultiva¬ 
tion of her lands, the progress of 
her domestic manufactures, and the 
extent of her public works, now in 
progress, announce a degree of pros¬ 
perity hitherto unexampled in so 
young a state, and call for the admi¬ 
ration of all who visit that peaceful 
and happy community. Although at 
so great a distance from the seaboard, 
she already competes with us in one 
of our staple commodities. Her to¬ 
bacco, cultivated by free labour, 
after being transported three hun¬ 
dred miles in wagons, is sold in our 
markets, and affords a better profit 
to the grower than is yielded to the 
Maryland and Virginia planters, who 
have a market at their own doors. 
This is, we think, a most conclusive 
evidence of the greater economy of 
free than of slave labour, and the 
same state exhibits a no less evi¬ 
dence of the moral effect of a free 
population, in promoting public en¬ 
terprise, general intelligence, and 
virtuous habits. 

Within a few years past a number 
of manufactories have been establish¬ 
ed in the neighbourhood of Balti¬ 
more, which are almost entirely car¬ 
ried on by free labour. The circum¬ 
stance of their employing free labour 
in a slave-holding country, shows that 
they have found it more to their interest 
to do so. It has no doubt been found 
that they could not in any other way 
bring their fabrics into successful 
competition with those made in the 
eastern states. But still it is found 
that some kinds of domestic manu¬ 
factures do not flourish there to the 
same extent that they do in the free 
states, and the only reason that can 
be assigned for it is the character of 
the population. The wages of the 
labourer must always be sufficient to 
maintain him, and in Maryland it costs 
him more to maintain himself than 
it does in New England; because 
slavery has introduced into his neigh¬ 
bourhood that want of domestic eco¬ 
nomy which., always results from itA 


and because most articles of con¬ 
sumption being the produce of slave 
labour, are dearer than they are in 
free states. It is true that bread- 
stuffs are cheaper, owing to the 
greater fitness of the soil and climate 
for producing them, but the poor ge¬ 
nerally buy these articles by retail, 
and a pound-of flour is sold nearly as 
cheap in New England as in Mary¬ 
land: but even supposing it to be a 
cent in the pound dearer, this will 
add very little to the expense of 
maintaining a family, and is much 
more than counterbalanced by the 
greater cost of almost every other ar¬ 
ticle of consumption. It is, indeed, a 
remarkable fact, that cotton and wool 
raised in Virginia are transported to 
New England, manufactured there 
into cotton yarn or cloth, and brought 
back again to Virginia, • and sold 
cheaper than the same fabrics can be 
made here, although large quantities 
of the bread-stuffs used by the manu¬ 
facturers are also taken from Virginia. 
It seems then that free labour is so 
much cheaper than slave ^labour, that 
they can afford to pay a profit here 
to the purchaser of the cotton or 
wool, a freight on them to New 
England, a commission to the mer- 
chant who buys them there, a profit 
to the manufacturer, a freight back 
again to Virginia, and a profit to the 
merchant who sells them here, and 
still selHhem cheaper than they can 
be manufactured by a person here, 
who buys the materials at his own 
door, and sells the fabric in his own 
neighbourhood! 

If any further evidence were want¬ 
ing to prove the greater advantages 
of free labour, it will be abundantly 
furnished by the greater affluence of 
those parts of the upper counties of 
Virginia where slaves are least nu¬ 
merous, and by the general indepen¬ 
dence of those industrious families 
and religious societies, who have for 
a length of time depended upon vo¬ 
luntary labour. 

An inhabitant of Virginia, on vi¬ 
siting the northern and eastern states, 
is forcibly struck with the contrast 
they exhibit to his own. He can 
travel but a few miles in New England 
without passing a flourishing town or 
| a beautiful village, v|here the man- 
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sions of the rich are surrounded by 
the neat and comfortable dwellings of 
the poor, and where every house ap¬ 
pears to be the abode of content¬ 
ment, and every countenance wears 
the smile of cheerfulness. From al¬ 
most every eminence that he ascends, 
he can see the village spires .shooting 
up in all directions around him, and 
almost every stream that he crosses, 
contributes its strength to some flou¬ 
rishing manufactory. 

, In the w estern part of New York, 
he will be still more astonished to 
behold the works that have been ac¬ 
complished, within a few years, by 
the industry and enterprise of a free 
population. Their well cultivated 
fields, their populous towns, and 
iheir prosperous villages, have sprung 
up with a rapidity that seems like the 
work of enchantment* and they are 
still progressing with a. pace accele¬ 
rated by the assurance of success. 

After witnessing these scenes, let 
him return to his own state—a. state 
that is peculiarly dear to 2.11 her sons, 
from the remembrance of her former 
greatness—-and what will be the na- i 
ture of his reflections? 

In those parts of the state where 
f - slaves are most numerous, he be¬ 
holds her towns generally stationary, 
and some even In a state of decay. 
He sees large tracts of land ruined 
by bad cultivation, and thrown into 
common. The mansions of the rich 
seem, generally, to speak only of 
former grandeur,’ while the hovels 
of the poor, and the cabins of the 
slaves, exhibit the extreme of wretch¬ 
edness? 

In contemplating this scene he is 
forced reluctantly to withdraw his 
gaze from the last rays of her depart¬ 
ing glory, and fix a desponding eye 
upon the dark cloud that hangs over 
her future destiny. 

But lest this picture should seem 
to be coloured too darkly, and be 
attributed by some to the gloomy 
imagination of an abolitionist, we will 
present one drawn by a slave-holder 
in tills neighbourhood, who stands 
deservedly high in public confidence, 
and is no less distinguished for the 
excellence of his judgment than the 
benevolence of his feelings. The 
expressions which follow', will be 



found in the controversy between 
Caius Gracchus and Qpimius, on the 
American Colonization Society. 

Speaking of the “ moral principle 
in society favourable to emancipa¬ 
tion, 55 which the Colonization So¬ 
ciety had been charged by Caius 
Gracchus with “attempting to cre- 
j ate,” Qpimius replies: “But the lit¬ 
tle, the very little danger to be ap¬ 
prehended from the moral principle 
which the society is charged with at¬ 
tempting to inculcate, cannot be 
better attested than, by the simple 
fact that during the eight years of its 
existence the country which a “ sin¬ 
gle spark,” it is said, “ would be 
sufficient to throw into a flame,” has 
remained undisturbed, even in its 
most delicate relations. And what, 
let me ask, is the object to be effec¬ 
ted by this “moral principle?” The 
removal of a population cruelly forc¬ 
ed on the present generation by those 
who have preceded it—-a population 
equally injurious to our morals, our 
wealth, our political purity, and 
our physical strength—a population 
which Caius Gracchus has not more 
eloquently than justly described as 
“ degraded and debased from the 
very knowledge of their condition as 
slaves, dissolute and abandoned in 
their moral character, and with pas¬ 
sions and feelings of the most lawless 
and brutal kind.” 

And is it possible that any rational 
man, any “ member of a Christian 
community, and citizen of a republi¬ 
can country, can seriously object to 
the operation of an influence whose 
object is the removal of such a popu¬ 
lation? If a feeling of justice does 
not prompt us to restore to others 
when we can, what has been forcibly 
wrested from them, if a sentiment of 
philanthropy inspires us with no wish 
to civilize and enlighten a benighted 
portion of the v/orld—if we do not 
feel under obligations to carry to 
Africa, whom we have injured, the 
healing balm of the religion in which 
we believe—yet let us not be deaf to 
the calls of patriotism, let us not 
look with cold indifference on our 
country, gifted by nature with every 
advantage of soil and climate and lo¬ 
cation, hourly diminishing in its 
wealth, losing its comparative weight 
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in the nation of which it is a part, 
subjected to a system of legislation 
foreign to the principles it professes, 
and destined, perhaps, to rely in the 
end for its own security on the strength 
of others, and not on its own re¬ 
sources.” ~ 

“Is there any inhabitant of the 
south who wall pronounce this picture 
overdrawn? or is there any citizen of 
Virginia who will attribute the evils it 
presents to any cause than ike charac¬ 
ter of our population? Let him look to 
our languishing agriculture, our de¬ 
serted farms, our decayed fortunes, 
our decreasing population; let him 
cast up in his own ledger his profit 
and loss account for the last fifteen or 
twenty years, and then let him say 
whether the labour of the: slave is not 
a. curse to the land on which it is ex¬ 
pended? But I forbear, the theme is 
as fruitful and as inspiring as it is de¬ 
licate. 

“The sentiments I have uttered 
are the sentiments of a slave-holder, 
of one, too, whose interests are pe¬ 
culiarly those of the country in which 
he lives. He has examined this sub¬ 
ject in all its bearings, and he unhe¬ 
sitatingly pronounces an early and a 
combined operation of the states and 
general government, essential to pre¬ 
serve the country from progressive 
debility and premature decay.” 

or THE CAUSES WHT SLAVE LABOUR IS 

dearer than free labour. 

From the facts and testimonies ad¬ 
duced in our second number,* ,we 
think it is evident that the labour of 
freemen is actually cheaper to the 
employer than the labour of slaves. 
This evidence we chose to draw prin- ■ 
cipally from facts in the history of our 
country which may come within the 
knowledge of every reader, rather 
than rely entirely upon the experi¬ 
ence of other countries, as recorded 
by former writers, and which, in every 
instance goes to prove the same posi¬ 
tion with an increasing weight of evi¬ 
dence. We shall, however, when we 

* The first number of this series is 
omitted because it does not relate par¬ 
ticularly to the objects of this jour- 
; —Eb. African Ob server.a 


come to speak of the means of prepar¬ 
ing slaves for manumission and co¬ 
lonization, state the result of some 
experiments that have been made iix 
other countries for this purpose, and 
which also afford additional confirma¬ 
tion of the position advanced by Dr. 
Adam Smith, in his able work on the 
wealth of nations—“That the work 
done by freemen, comes cheaper in 
the end than that performed by 
slaves.” 

As this position is so contrary to 
the usual habits of thinking among 
many persons in the southern and 
middle states, we will endeavour to 
show the principal causes why the 
labour of slaves is so expensive to the 
employer. Although it may seem, at 
first view, that the slave costs his 
master no more than his food and the 
coarse clothing he has allowed him, 
yet there are other items of expense 
often overlooked, that are, perhaps, 
greater than both of these. The most 
prominent among them is, the ex¬ 
pense of rearing children, to replace 
the slave, when he shall be worn out 
by lab our, or released by death. This 
expense can in no wise be avoided 
by the master; for if he purchases his 
slaves, instead of rearing them, he 
must pay the expense that has been 
incurred by another; and when he 
comes to estimate the interest on the 
stock so invested, and the value of 
its annual depreciation, he will find 
it amounts to more than half the hire 
of a free labourer. Suppose, for in¬ 
stance, that a young man slave costs 
$400, the interest on this sum is $24 
per annum, which is a fair item of ex¬ 
pense, because it could have been in¬ 
vested so as to bring this interest. 
But he cannot calculate upon the 
slave living more than twenty years 
| after he attains to maturity—the aver¬ 
age term of human life is not so long 
—he must therefore set apart $20 per 
annum, for twenty years, in order to 
replace him when he shall die, or be- 
I come too infirm to work: in the event 
1 of his b’ving much beyond this period, 
he must also set apart some of his for¬ 
mer earnings to maintain him in his 
I old age; but this we will not take in- 
| to the account, though it is a fair 
item of expense. The clothing of a 
j sli%e, to keep him in tolerable com- 
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fort, must cost, we think, at least §20 
per annum; but we will say §15 for a 
safe calculation, for if the stuff for 
clothing* be made in the family, the 
spinners and weavers must be sup¬ 
ported, and some of the materials 
must be bought. We will estimate 
taxes, medical attendance, and time 
lost by sickness, at $5 per annum. 
We must also add to the expense of 
each slave, his proportion of the over¬ 
seer’s wages and maintenance, who 
is employed to watch them, and to 
supply, by a degrading punishment, 
that stimulus to exertion, which the 
freeman finds in the hope of reward. 
As one overseer can watch a good 
many slaves, we will estimate this ex¬ 
pense at,only g 10 per annum for 
each. There are many other ex¬ 
penses, resulting from the employ¬ 
ment of slaves, which we cannot es¬ 
timate—such as desertion, pilfering, 
&c. but on recapitulating those enu¬ 
merated, we shall find that they 
amount to $>74 per annum for each 
working man, and this may be called 
the wages paid to slaves, it being ex¬ 
clusive of their food. We are in¬ 
formed that the ordinary wages of 
freemen, who are employed as field 
labourers in the upper counties of 
Virginia, are from $60 to $75 per 
annum, besides their board. It seems, 
then, that a slave labourer costs as 
much as a free labourer, and if he 
does three fourths as much work, his 
employer loses by him about 15 or 
$20 per annum; or, in other words, 
the work done by him would co3t this 
much less, if it had been performed 
by a freeman. But we shall general¬ 
ly find that slave-holders employ 
twice as many working hands as are 
employed by those who depend upon 
voluntary labour, on a farm of the 
same size; and that the farms of the 
latter are generally cultivated more 
judiciously. Even those farmers who 
do but little work themselves, can 
cultivate a farm of 300 or 400 acres, 
with the usual proportion of cleared 
land, by the labour of two freemen 
and an apprentice boy, while the 
slave holder will have at least four or 
five men slaves, besides many women 
and children on a farm of the same 
size. In this case, the slave only 
does half the v r ork of the free man, 


although he costs as much annually. 
Nor is it surprising that this should be 
the case. “A person,”.says Adam 
Smith, “ who can acquire no proper¬ 
ty, can have no other interest but to 
eat as much, and to labour as little, 
as possible. Whatever work he does, 
beyond what is sufficient to purchase 
his,own maintenance, can be squeez¬ 
ed out of him by violence only, and 
not by any interest of his own. In 
ancient Italy, how much the cultiva¬ 
tion of com degenerated, how un¬ 
profitable it became to the master, 
when it came under the management 
of slaves, is remarked both by Pliny 
and Columella.” 

It may, however, be objected to 
this reasoning, that it is not fair to 
estimate the price of the slave, and 
the amount of his depreciation by 
age, because most persons in this 
neighborhood have ^either obtained 
them by inheritance, or raised them, 
and that they merely hold them be¬ 
cause the laws of the state oblige 
them to maintain them even if they 
were to set them free. To this we an¬ 
swer, that it is very little, if any, 
cheaper to raise slaves than to buy 
them; that most persons who hold 
them are eveiy year sinking money by 
them, especially if they cultivate poor 
land, and that laws in favour of eman¬ 
cipation and colonization would be 
enacted if the people were only con¬ 
vinced of their true interest 

That it is nearly as dear to raise 
slaves as to buy them, we think may 
be inferred from the circumstance, 
that very few persons, and perhaps 
none, engage in the business of rais¬ 
ing them as a profitable trade, and 
that most persons vho do raise them, 
are frequently driven by their pecuni¬ 
ary embarrassments , and contrary to 
their inclinations, to the painful and 
disgraceful act of selling them to the 
southern traders. It should also be 
remembered, that part of the wages 
of the free labourer goes to the rais¬ 
ing of children to supply his place in 
society, and that the wages he gene¬ 
rally receives at the present time, in 
this part of the country, is barely 
sufficient to maintain him and his fa¬ 
mily, with all the economy he can 
make use of. Now the owner of 
slaves who keeps up his stock, must 
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also maintain for this purpose* at least 
double the number of children, that 
he has of grown hands of both sexes? 
for “it is computed,* 3 says Adam 
Smith, “ that one half the children 
horn, die before the _ age of man¬ 
hood. 33 It is also estimated by wri¬ 
ters on this subject, that the woman 
who rears children cannot do more 
work than is sufficient to maintain 
herself,—so that every labouring male 
slave must be charged with the main¬ 
tenance of four children to keep up 
the stock, two of which the master 
may calculate on raising to supply the 
places of their parents. It is true 
that they generally have more than 
four children, but every one above 
this number will add in nearly the 
same proportion to the expenses of 
the family. 

“Thefund,” says the author just 
quoted, “ destined for replacing, if I 
may say so, the wear and tear of the 
slave, (that is keeping up the stock) 
is commonly managed by a negligent 
master or careless overseer. That 
destinedfor performing the same office 
with regard to the free man, is manage 
ed by the free man himself. The dis¬ 
orders wliich generally prevail in the 
economy of the rich, naturally intro¬ 
duce themselves into the management 
of the former; the strict frugality and 
parsimonious attention of the poor, as 
naturally establish themselves in that 
of the latter: under such different 
management, the same purpose must 
require very different degrees of ex¬ 
pense to execute it. It appears ac- I 
cordingly, from the experience of all 
ages and nations, I believe, that the 
work done by free men comes cheap¬ 
er in the end than that performed.by 
slaves. 33 

The estimates we have hitherto 
made relate solely to the expense of 
rearing and maintaining slaves, arid to 
the unproductiveness of their labour 
compared with that of free men; but 
there are other causes of expenditure 
which operate generally upon slave¬ 
holders, and may perhaps be consi¬ 
dered as necessarily attendant upon 
the system: one of these is the num¬ 
ber of their domestic servants, which 
.is generally much greater than would 
be employed if they were to hire free 
servants. We presume that tte? rea- 
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son why they employ more domestic 
servants, is because slaves are gene- % 
rally slower in their movements ithan 
free people, which naturally results 
from their having no prospect of gain 
to incite them to activity. 

Now there is no kind of servants so 
unproductive to the master as menial 
servants. They do no work that adds 
any thing to hir fortune, and they live 
more expensively, and are much bet¬ 
ter clad, than any other kind of slave 
labourers;—therefore the greater 
number of these a man has, the 
greater must be his family expenses; 
and he will find it much cheaper in 
s the end to employ free servants, than 
to hire slaves, or to own them himself, 
andraise young ones to keep up the 
stock. 

Another great cause of expenditure 
maybe traced to the nominal value 
which a slave holder places upon his 
slaves. Although they may actually 
bring him no revenue, yet he places a 
value upon them equivalent to what 
they would bring in the market, and 
like most others he lives in a style 
proportionate to the nominal value of 
his property* and riot proportioned to 
the revenue it affords him, conse¬ 
quently his debts frequently in¬ 
crease, upon him, until he is obliged 
to convert his slaves into mor^y, 
contrary to the best feelings of his 
heart. 

There are many other evils attend¬ 
ant on this deplorable system, parti¬ 
cularly those of a political and moral 
nature, which we shall leave to be 
discussed in a future number. But 
we think those already presented, if 
attentively considered, are sufficient 
to convince every candid mind of the 
vast importance of taking early and 
decisive measures to avert them. 
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No. II. 

Continued from page 83. 

II lias been already mentioned, that 
in the enumerations, made by order 
of Congress, prior to 1820, the slaves 
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were returned without distinction of 
age or sex. In the year 1820, an im¬ 
proved, but still imperfect, census- 
was taken. It is to be regretted that 
an arrangement of the slaves and free 
coloured race, similar to that adopted 
for the white population, had not 
been pursued throughout the enume¬ 
rations. It would be interesting to 
compare the relative numbers of die 
several classes, in the different peri¬ 
ods of their existence; and to trace, 
by the light of unquestionable docu¬ 
ments, the effects of slavery, on the 
duration of life. A question of great 
importance to the people of these 
United States, the comparative cheap¬ 
ness of free and slave labour, might 
probably have received some illus¬ 
tration, from such* comparisons, as a 
complete and uniform census would 
have enabled us to make. Unfortu¬ 
nately nothing of the kind can be 
drawn from the three first; and the 
comparison to be made by means of 
the last enumeration, loses a part of 
its interest, from the extent of the 
periods. We have, indeed, the white 
population sufficiently subdivided; 
the numbers, being given under ten, 
from ten to sixteen, from sixteen to 
twenty-six, from this age to forty-five, 
and those of forty-five and upwards. 
But as the slaves and free coloured 
people are divided by the ages of 
fourteen, twenty-six, and forty-five, 
no comparison of numbers can be 
made between the black and white 
for any age below twenty-six. A 
comparison at either ten, fourteen or 
sixteen, would probably have furnish¬ 
ed some interesting results. Institut¬ 
ing a comparison for the only practi¬ 
cable periods, the relative number of 
the several ages, and of each class, in 
each of the states where slavery pre¬ 


vails to any considerable extent,* 1 is 
given in the subjoined table. 

DELAWARE. 

Utul. Bet. 45&UP- 
26 26&-15 wards. 

Free white males, 100 29.4 17.1 
Free white females, 100 29.8 17.8 
Male slaves, 100 16.1 6.5 

Female slaves, 100 14.7 8.2 

Free col. males, 100 29.2 27.7 
Free col. females, 100 31.7 25.5 

MARYLAND. 

Free white males, 100 32.1 19.5 
Free white females, 100 30.5 18.2 
| Male slaves, 100 27.0 15.3 

! Female slaves, 100 25.9 15.3 
! Free col. males, 100 32.9 31.2 
Free col. females, 100 38.3 31.7 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Free white males, 100 
Free white females, 100 
Male slaves, 100 

Female slaves, 100 
Free col. males, 100 
Free col. females, 100 

ALABAMA. 

Fret white males, 100 
Free white females, 100 
Male slaves, 100 

Female slaves, 100 
Free col. males, 100 
Free col, females, 100 

LOUISIANA. 

Free white males, 100 
Free white females, 100 
Male slaves, 100 

Female slaves, 100 
Free col. males, 100 
Free col. females, 100 

COLUMBIA. 

Free white males, 100 
Free white females, 100 
Male slaves, 100 

Female slaves, 100 
Free col. males, 100 
Free col. females, 100 

VIRGINIA. 

Free white males, 100 
Free white females, 100 


26.0 16.4 
25.4 16.1 

37.6 17.6 

34.6 16.6 

30.7 25.6 

38.8 32.6 


26.8 12.8 

22.1 9.6 

25.9 8.3 

24.7 6.8 

33.8 24.3 

36.2 21.9 


44.4 19.1 

24.4 13.4 

46.6 15.4 

34.6 10.3 
29.3 15.0 

36.6 21.9 


41.4 18.8 
35.0 18.1 

33.2 15.6 

30.2 16.2 
31.9 26.3 
39.8 28.5 


27.8 18.3 
27.1 17.4 


* Except Missouri and the territo¬ 
ries on the Mississippi, where the set¬ 
tlements being mostly of recent for¬ 
mation, it was judged unnecessary to 
notice them. 
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Male slaves, 100 30.3 15.5 

Female slaves, 100 28.2 15.0 
Free col. males, 100 26.0 22.0 
Free col. females, 100 30.9 25.2 

NOUTII CAHOEINA. 

Free white males, 100 24.5 17.2 
Free white females, 100 26.0 17.2 
Male slaves, 100 24.5 13.9 

Female slaves, 100 25.9 13.3 
Free col. males, 100 21.5 22.2 
Free col. females, 100 27.6 20.7 

GEOttGIA. 

Free white males, 100 25.3 15.4 
Free white females, 100 23.0 13.5 
Male slaves, 100 30.8 13.3 

Female slaves, 100 30.5 11.4 
Free col. males, 100 34.3 27.8 
Free col. females, 100 35.0 28.5 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Free white males, 100 32.2 14.5 
Free white females, 100 21.9 11.2 
Male slaves, 100 35.0 10.1 

Female slaves, 100 30.5 8,5 

Free col. males, 100 32.9 25.4 
Free col. females, 100 32.4 28.7 

TENNESSEE. , 

Free white males, 100 21.6 14.7 
Free white females, 100 24.3 12.7 
Male slaves, 100 21.4 9.3 

Female slaves, 100 23.6 9.1 

Free col. males, 100 23.4 23.3 
Free col. females, 100 28.5 21.0 

KENTUCKY. 

Free white males, 100 23.8 15.6 
Free white females, 100 22.9 13.4 
Male slaves, 100 22.5 9.0 

Female slaves, 100 32.2 11.9 
Free col. males, 100 32.8 39.5 
Free col. females, 100 32.8 37*7 
From an inspection of this table, it 
appears that slavery is unfavourable 
to the continuance of life. Compar¬ 
ing the number of whites between 26 
and 45, answering to 100 below 26 
with the corresponding class of slaves, 
we find in Delaware, Maryland, Co¬ 
lumbia and Tennessee, the superio¬ 
rity on the side of the former. The 
states of Kentucky and Alabama, fur¬ 
nishes a similar result on the male 


Carolina scarcely perceptible. In the 
other states, including the female side 
in Kentucky and Alabama, the scale 
within those ages, preponderates in 
favour of the slaves. The inference 
to be drawn from the table, thus far, 
seems to be, that a larger number of 
the children born among slaves, pass 
the age of twenty six, than.of those 
born of white parents. In Delaware, 
indeed, the relative number of slaves 
between 26 and 45 falls so far below 
the corresponding number of whites, 
as to induce a suspicion that this 
result is produced by some cause 
which is not at once perceived. It 
might be supposed, that manumis¬ 
sions, granted at an early age, had 
sensibly diminished the number of 
slaves? but as the free coloured popu¬ 
lation preserve nearly the same pro¬ 
portion within these ages as the 
whites, this explanation becomes ra¬ 
ther questionable. Where slaves are 
allowed tube sold beyond the limits 
of the state/, "there is no doubt but 
the sales would be marked in the re¬ 
lative numbers of this class; but as 
such exportation is prohibited by the 
laws of Delaware, we can hardly sup¬ 
pose the traffic is prosecuted there to 
any great extent. 

Extending, the comparison to the 
third period of our existence, the 
truth of the proposition above announc¬ 
ed, becomes instantly apparent. The 
relative number of slaves of 45 and 
above, with but a single exception, 
and that a trifling one, falls below the 
number of whites of the same age. 
Such an unvaried result, must arise 
from a general, and not an acciden¬ 
tal, cause. 


side. In Tennessee, however, the This difference in one case, (the 
difference is trifling, and in North males of Delaware) exc eeds ten per 
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cent.? and is as often above as below 
three per cent, of the original num¬ 
ber. We might suppose that the 
number of slaves beyond 45 years of 
age, was sensibly reduced by manu¬ 
missions, if the existing laws and the 
enumeration of the free coloured po¬ 
pulation, did not deprive us of so con¬ 
solatory an explanation. In Virginia, 
the relative number of male slaves of 
45 and upwards, falls nearly 3 per 
tent, below the number of the cor¬ 
responding class of whites, and yet 
the whole amount of free coloured 
males of the same age, is only 2808, 
or something less than two per cent, 
upon the slaves below 26. In Ten¬ 
nessee, the deficiency among the | 
male slaves, is upwards of 5 per cent., j 
and the whole number of free co¬ 
loured males above 45 is but 238, be¬ 
ing less than one per cent, on the 
number of male slaves below 26. In 
Alabama, the number of male slaves 
of 45 and upwards, falls more than 4 
per cent, below the corresponding 
number of whites, while the whole 
number of free coloured males of the 
corresponding age is only 49, being 
but a third of one per cent, on the 
number of slaves of the lower age. 
In like manner we find the number of 
male slaves of 45, in the state of 
Kentucky, more than 6 per cent, be¬ 
low the corresponding number of 
whites, though the whole number of 
the free coloured males of the same 
ages, does not make up one per cent, 
upon the number of slaves below 26. 

As no sufficient explanation of this 
phenomenon occurs, except an ab» 
solute waste of life, I shall examine 
the extent of this waste, in a few of 
the states, as presented by the enu¬ 
merations before us. I shall admit 
that the climate of the districts under 


review is equally favourable to the 
different classes of their inhabitants, 
and that the original stamina of their 
constitutions are equally favourable to 
longevity; an admission by the way, 
which is probably incorrect, as the 
African race, under similar circum¬ 
stances, are generally more firm and 
robust than the whites. 

In Virginia, we have, by the cen¬ 
sus, free white males under 26, 
208588; over 45, 38245; male slaves 
under 26, 149672; a fourth propor¬ 
tional to which numbers is 27442; 
exceeding the actual number of male 
slaves over 45, by 4278. A similar 
calculation produces a deficiency 
among the female slaves of 3501. 
Pursuing the investigation, we find 
the deficiency. 

For North Carolina, 2555 males, 
2758 females. 

Georgia, 1107 males, 1092 
females. 

Alabama, 535 males, 315 fe¬ 
males. 

Louisiana, 834 males, 695 fe¬ 
males. 

! Tennessee, 1641 males, 1034 

females. 

Kentucky, 3208 males, 699 
females. 

Amounting in these seven states, to 
24252 individuals. 

That this awful deficiency indicates, 
an actual, and not a mere calculated 
waste of human life maybe inferred 
from the fact, which the foregoing 
tabie likewise proves, viz. that a 
greater proportion of the free colour¬ 
ed race, than of the whites survive 
the age of forty-five. For by inspect¬ 
ing the table, we find, with a single 
exception, the relative numbers in the 
last period of life preponderate on the 
side of the free coloured race. And 
it may be observed, that this is the 
case not only in the southern states, 
where a few slaves, obtaining their 
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freedom in the later periods of life, 
might be supposed to increase the 
apparent longevity of the free colour¬ 
ed population, but a similar relation 
appears in the relative numbers within 
the state of Pennsylvania, where the 
decline of slaveiy has long left little 
for manumission to do, and where the 
number of tree coloured persons, up¬ 
wards of 30000, is too great to be 
sensibly affected by a few fugitive 
slaves from the south. 

The opinion which has been fre¬ 
quently expressed, that the poverty 
and wretchedness of the free colour¬ 
ed population are adverse to longe¬ 
vity, appears from the foregoing table 
to have been too hastily adopted. At 
least we find that if these causes have 
shortened the lives of the free colour¬ 
ed race, some cause equally powerful 
has curtailed the period allotted to 
their fairer compatriots. 

A comparison between the free co¬ 
loured inhabitants, of the slave-holding 
districts, and the slaves, within the 
ages above specified, furnishes a re¬ 
sult still more striking and impressive. 
The whole number of free coloured 
persons under 26 years of age, resi¬ 
dent in the states and territories, south 
of Pennsylvania, in the year 1820, 
was 85813, the number of 45 and 
upwards. 22385, and the number of 
slaves under 26, within the same li¬ 
mits 1076802, a fourth proportional 
to which is 280892. This ought, 
therefore, to express the number of 
slaves of 45 and upwards, in case 
their lives were equally extended 
with those of the free coloured race; 
supposing also that no manumissions 
took place, r>,nd no free coloured per¬ 
sons were by any means converted 
into slaves. The actual number ac-^ 
cording to the census, was 141,845; 


being no less than 139047 short of 
the proportional number. This, after 
all reasonable allowances are made, 
appears to indicate an unquestionable 
and fearful waste of human life. 'This 
insulated fact, furnishes a, pathetic 
appeal to the friends of humanity, for 
the exertion of their most strenuous 
efforts, to abolish as speedily as pru¬ 
dence can admit, so dreadfully des¬ 
tructive a system. 

ON SLAVEirr. 

Continued from page 80. 

Wherever wealth is expended upon 
one- -species of property, in prefer¬ 
ence to any other; where the mista¬ 
ken charity or policy of Britain has, 
by its poor rates, encouraged pauper¬ 
ism, the increase has been propor¬ 
tional to the expense bestowed. That 
property the most steadily productive, 
will always attract the most permanent 
capital. And negroes form the most 
certain species of traffic. How many 
estates are paid form negroes? How 
often do the whole profits of an estate 
consist in the increase of its negroes, 
and in that alone?—a fact verified by 
the sales which generally take place 
at the decease of a great proprietor. 
Are not these people a resource to 
Virginia as ample as to us our hogs 
and cattle? Do not our slave dealers 
i visit that state as regularly, as former¬ 
ly, our slave ships the coast of Gui- 
| nea? Has any man resident there fail¬ 
ed to observe, that many had no other 
income than the periodical sale of one 
or more negroes? And so long as 
these people are considered a.s valu¬ 
able property, so long must their com¬ 
parative growth exceed that of the 
whites: nor can any means be found 
to enable the latter to keep pace with 
them, except that of giving them an 
equal chance with the blacks, to ob¬ 
tain employment, without derogating 
from their respectability. 

These reflections are unthought of 
among us: and yet we read Malthus. 
We are told that the noblest republics 
of antiquity sanctioned the practice. 
They did. Read yet a little farther, 
and learn their fate. Athens, at the 
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latter end of that war which ended in 
her ruin, saw herself deserted by 
thirty thousand slaves, a number little 
less than the whole body of her active 
citizens, and which furnished he/ 
most useful artizans. Their flight 
hastened the subjection of their mas¬ 
ters, who, under the tyranny of the 
tl> ; rty, expiated their own. Tyre pe¬ 
rished by her slaves in a single night. 
The guilt of Sparta was greater, and 
her punishment proportionally pro¬ 
tracted: Driven from their beloved 
country, the surviving Spartans never 
beheld it nearer than from the ground 
occupied by a Roman army, which 
besieged their native capital, at that 
time a prey to their slaves, confede¬ 
rated with the vilest of mankind, who 
had placed in the seat of Lycurgus a 
monster compared with whom Nero 
himself might have been termed mer¬ 
ciful. To this wretch the Roman 
commander granted a truce, and add- ; 
ed to it conditions that mark but too 
strongly the deplorable case of the 
Spartan exiles, who, with their king 
Agesilaus, followed in his camp as 
refugees. Their wives, children, and 
effects, were to be returned; but as 
the women had been subjected to the 
ruffians and slaves of the tyrant, it 
was expressly stipulated that no wo¬ 
man should, against her will, be sent 
back to her husband. j 

Yet, r dreadful as they were, the 
sufferings of the Spartans terminated 
in one generation. Rome, as more 
guilty, endured more. Her conquer¬ 
ing citizens were driven from their na¬ 
tive soil by her usurious chiefs, who 
replaced them by slaves, literally in 
fetters. And in their turn, they, or 
their descendants, bowed down be¬ 
fore the slaves of the emperor’s first 
slave, and were even proud if they 
could attract their notice. They were 
liable to be seized, and dragged be¬ 
fore the tribunal, on a charge of liigh 
treason, by their own slaves. The 
greatest”general might be visited, and 
checked in the course of his victories, 
by a fellow whose back yet bore the 
marks of the ignominious scourge. 
These were the insults, the deep felt 
indignities, under which individuals 
laboured. The public escaped not 
the disgrace. The senate exhausted 
their ingenuity to evince their attach¬ 


ment to the master, by their adulation 
to his freed men—a degradation in¬ 
scribed by their votes, not only in the 
records of their body, but on columns 
of marble. The disgraceful story is 
told in Tacitus, and evinces them to 
have been truly the slaves of slaves. 
Philosophy, at the same time, in the 
person of Seneca, stooped to equal 
baseness. What would have been 
the feelings of a Cato, could such a 
state of things have been predicted 
to him? They would have been such 
as may be expected in an American 
~ of the present age, if told that his 
descendants must one day bow down 
to negroes; that from them they will 
have to receive the orders of a king; 
and to them to deliver whatever they 
may possess of precious, or attractive, 
without exception of wives and 
daughters, in the hope of propitiating 
their good will. One was as little 
likely as is the other. But the same 
Providence which, in the Roman re¬ 
public, ordered that its early enormi¬ 
ties should be expiated by the suffer¬ 
ings of five hundred years, still exists, 
and has decreed that punishment shall 
ever run parallel with crime. Get rid 
of these people-—and your sufferings 
shall be lessened: retain tliem till cir¬ 
cumstances set them free—and your 
punishment shall be great indeed. In 
the former case, they may continue 
long an embarrassment to you: in the 
latter, they must prove your destruc¬ 
tion, perhaps something worse. 

The Romans possessed an advan¬ 
tage to which we cannot look. From 
among their slaves, all whose personal 
merit might have rendered them dan¬ 
gerous, became a valuable addition to 
the stock of freemen, and proved a 
stricter guard over their former com¬ 
rades than those who had been born 
to the liberty which themselves had 
acquired; while then* promotion alle¬ 
viated, by hope, the situation of those 
in bondage. But this resource is for¬ 
bidden to us, by colour. Contrast 
with the adoption of the Roma n slaves, 
the total exclusion of the mulattoes, 
those who are destined to furnish the 
future chiefs of insurrections. Would 
I then admit them ? No: their admis¬ 
sion—between their aspiring nature 
and the pride of the whites—would 
but accelerate the evil. And, not- 
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withstanding- the advantage of adop¬ 
tion possessed by the Romans, the 
system of slavery would have proved 
its own bane in Rome, as well as in 
Tyre and Sparta, had it not been coun-. 
teracted by the irresistible discipline 
of the legions, which, on various oc¬ 
casions, prostrated the desperate va- j 
lour of the insurgents. Their story is 
read with pity; and the name of Spar- 
tacus will be embalmed in the memo¬ 
ry of those who contemplate him dy¬ 
ing in a cause infinitely more just than 
that for which Tully pleaded and Bru¬ 
tus perished. Add that the Romans 
fought their slaves single-handed; an 
advantage we must not look for. What 
kind of contest is this, in which the 
sons of liberty in every part of the 
globe, are compelled to oppose at 
least their wishes against their breth¬ 
ren? Yet ’tis as natural for the Euro¬ 
pean to feel indignation on hearing 
the negro’s piteous tale, as for the 
American to do so on a perusal of the 
Yendicise Hibemicas. 

We are as little able, from our in¬ 
stitutions, to imitate the Romans in a 
standing army, as, from our preju¬ 
dices, we are to incorporate our slaves 
among ourselves. An army may be 
forced upon us by the increasing num¬ 
bers of our slaves; but whenever that 
occurs, the general of that army will 
command both masters and* slaves. 
What civil force will suffice to control 
from ten to fifteen millions of slaves— 
with whose increase in the south, the 
number of the whites will have dimi¬ 
nished in proportion? The danger 
will compel a military force, which 
under a despot, will impartially crush 
both colours. He will then, like the 
king of Brazil, make a white man of 
a negro, when that negro’s services 
merit such reward: nay, should a sa¬ 
ble mistress engage his fancy, he will 
elevate her relations to the highest 
dignities. Perhaps 1 may offend by 
touching upon a subject so peculiarly 
disagreeable. Yet an eminent Virgi¬ 
nian, Patrick Henry, proposed to 
blend with the Indian race: and by 
one personally acquainted with him, I 
am assured, that he mentioned the 
union of the two more distant colours 
as the only mode of preserving liberty, 
if not existence. “Join, or die”— 
•tvas, in his opinion, as suitable to this 


subject as to the Revolution. But 
these sentiments he never made pub¬ 
lic. The very man who first proposed 
the division of the empire, durst not 
openly advocate the union of the co¬ 
lours. Had he ventured it, he would 
have been silenced by general execra¬ 
tion. Those for whose immediate re¬ 
lief and safety he was the most solici¬ 
tous, would have felt the keenest 
rage, the deepest indignation; the 
disparity of the races being in exact 
proportion to the number of slaves 
compared to that of the masters. It 
is then impossible that you should 
agree to a spontaneous union. And 
if you employ an army, despotism en¬ 
sues, which fnust be followed by com¬ 
pulsory union. Take neither course; 
retain your slaves; and their increas 
ing numbers must and will take pos 
session of the soil which their ances¬ 
tors have tilled. The irreversible de¬ 
cree of nature is, that labour shall 
supplant indolence. It has been ex¬ 
emplified in the persons of 7 the whites 
and Indians: is not a similar effect to 
follow in that of the negroes and the 
whites? 

Patrick Henry’s sentiments were 
participated by Bonaparte, who pro¬ 
posed the desperate expedient of per¬ 
mitting bigamy to eveiy male, pro¬ 
vided each wife differed in colour. 
Such a law may be considered an ab¬ 
solute impossibility; but the concep¬ 
tion of the necessity for something 
equivalent, in men so widely separ¬ 
ated as the veteran republican and 
the fallen emperor, may be allowed 
to prove the importance of acting and 
that without delay. For, should in¬ 
surrection take place within ten years, 
we can put it down easily; perhaps, 
within twenty we may do the same; 
but if deferred till fifty years hence, 
the proportion of whites will by that 
time be so small, that your slaves, 
when awakened, will find that they 
are the nation; and they will then ad¬ 
dress you in the well known language 
of revolution, “For a people to be 
free, it is sufficient to will it.” Should 
you acquiesce, they may, perhaps, 
i condescend to receive yoiu* daughters 
! and your estates. But should you, 
feeling- the indignant spirit of masters 
assailed by slaves, act accordingly, 
the war will assume the ferocious as- 
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peet naturally to be expected, and the 
whole white race Will be swept like 
a cob-web before the overwhelming 
negro population. The two races have 
their ratio of increase. If the ratio of 
increase in A. is permanent, while 
that of B. lessens proportionally to the 
increase of A? in the end the num¬ 
bers of A. must exceed those of B. in 
a ratio so vast as to ensure superiority. 
Quere—What time would b e required 
to give the negroes a tenfold superi¬ 
ority to the whites? 

Painful and invidious is this subject. 
But surely it is better to rouse my 
friends at dead of night, than to suf¬ 
fer them to perish in the flames. Yet ; 
I fear that I am more likely to gain 
reproach than thanks, by that good 
will which has led me to attempt a 
subject particularly tender in a slave 
state, where, even in his own house, 
the father does not touch upon this 
topic till he has ascertained that no 
slave is within hearing. 

There yet remains one chance of 
salvation. Get rid of these people, at 
whatever cost. To this, however, the 
gentlemen of the south do not seem 
to pay any very serious attention. 
Contented with talking about their 
Guinea colony, the only mode in 
which they propose to remove slavery 
is by extending it as widely as possi¬ 
ble at home. But they may rest as¬ 
sured that if they cannot exist without 
negroes, the negroes both can and 
will without them; and that if they 
are really willing to part with them, 
they must do so instantly, or find 
means to stay their increase. Two 
millions may be exported: six or eight, 
it is impossible even think of. 

The villeinage of Europe is men¬ 
tioned as something parallel in our do¬ 
mestic slavery. Wide is the difference. 
The humane provisions existing in 
the law for freeing the villein are well 
known. His residence in a corpora¬ 
tion made a freeman of him. The 
abuse of his wife by his lord, freed 
him. The laws were always construed 
favourably to freedom, where villein¬ 
age existed. Are they ever so in a 
slave state ? The villein could not be 
separated from his wife and children. 
Hence he had a country, and could be 
called upon to defend it. Russia ex¬ 


perienced their services in the pre¬ 
sent day: while we were obliged to 
drive our slaves from the spa-coast, as 
well knowing that they would willing¬ 
ly desert their masters. To defend 
that coast, we were compelled to call 
down the mountaineers. They came, 
and on the uncongenial soil they pe¬ 
rished— 

Wasted with disease and anguish, 

Not in glorious battle slain. 

Many hundred strong men are said to 
have taken up their last abode on the 
sultry sands around Norfolk, whither 
they were marched, a distance of two 
hundred miles, for the purpose of de- 
I fending that soil from whence its cul¬ 
tivators, bom there, and inured to the 
climate, had been driven, lest they 
should fly for shelter to the enemy. 
Yet this is the population which we 
are assiduously spreading over the 
country, in preference to poor whites^ 
and which, but for the interference of 
Congress, we should have had to op¬ 
pose to the arms of Russia from the 
west. And to this kind of population 
the slave holder must look, to defend 
the barrier to the power of Mexico, 
which, when emancipated from Spain, 
will present to us a compact popula¬ 
tion of.freemen. Nor will their being 
a different colour, form a circumstance 
in our favour. 

On the contrary, whenever the 
slave states are invaded by black re¬ 
giments, then, and then indeed, will 
the day of retribution have arrived. 
The native whites are not sufficiently 
numerous to defend the soil. The 
states thickly settled by white men 
are far distant; and, when arrived, the 
northern bodies will speedily sink un¬ 
der the withering influence of a south¬ 
ern sky. The slave will then inform 
you, that he has rights as well as you. 
What would have been the fate of 
New Orleans, had blacks able to en¬ 
dure the climate, waited the attacks 
of disease, which, soon after our pro¬ 
vidential deliverance, wasted the 
troops from Tennessee and Kentucky, 
before they could escape from the de¬ 
leterious spot which so short a time 
before had witnessed their glory ? 
What kind.of defence was presented 
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in the slave states, when Cornwallis 
marched through them ? 

‘ Despair was in his van, with flight 
combin’d.’ 

The Assembly of Virginia, in all the 
plenitude of their patriotism—at a 
time when their high wrought souls 
would have sustained an honourable 
comparison with those senators who 
waited, self-devoted, the approach of 
Brenmis—fled before him. They 
could do no otherwise. They had no 
peasantry to support their unavailing 
courage. Before negroes became nu¬ 
merous in Virginia, white men came 
to Hampton as servants. But this kind 
of importation has long since ceased. 
What white man can endure labour in 
a state where it constitutes a mark of 
slavery ? Hume remarks, that Lycur- 
gus might have spared the prohibition 
of silver, if he had known the use of 
paper; for that wherever the latter 
appears, it expels the former. (This, 
our present experience evinces.) And 
if ever you wish to expel the labour¬ 
ing freeman, introduce slaves, and the 
business is done—done for ever. 

-A bold peasantry, their country’s 

pride. 

When once destroy’d, can never be 
supply’d. 

But this mode had not been prac¬ 
tised in New England: therefore her 
sons numerous as brave, at the appear¬ 
ance of the best army that ever stood 
upon the continent, met their foes 
"dareful beard to beard,” and, in 
spite of the pride of discipline, com¬ 
pelled regular troops to pile their arms 
in presence of militia. Was it not 
through a slave state, although highly 
patriotic, that the British troops pro¬ 
ceeded to Washington ? They would 
as soon have charged bayonet on the 
raging ocean, as have attempted to 
penetrate the same distance into Mas¬ 
sachusetts, although the seat of the 
Hartford Convention. 

A gentleman of Virginia, endued 
with the penetration of a statesman, 
and the spirit of a patriot, has expos¬ 
ed the danger of the banking system, 
considered by him as tending to merge 
the property of the . ppor in ; that of 
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the rich. But he forgot that, before 
his eyes, was fast arising another 
power, predestined to engulf both the 
rich and the poor together. That the 
southern states must one day sink un¬ 
der this domestic evil, was foretold 
many years since. But the author of 
the prediction was not a resident of 
those states; had he been so, custom 
would have removed the danger from 
his eyes. When first the new comer 
in the West Indies sees himself sur¬ 
rounded by black faces, he feels his 
flesh quiver: but habit familiarizes 
every thing; and the same man, after 
a few weeks, calls out the stoutest 
fellow in the gang, and orders him to 
lie down, and receive a flagellation 
from one of his nearest relations. 
From this principle, and from this 
alone, can I account for the supine¬ 
ness of the gentleman alluded to. 
Were it not for this, he would shud¬ 
der when he counted the numerous 
| births upon his plantation; and the re¬ 
flection, that an enemy came in each, 
would compel him to turn his uncom¬ 
mon abilities to a subject of rather 
more importance than the banking 
system—to a subject which calls loud¬ 
ly for the attention of pur best men, 
while there is yet left a chance, though 
precarious, for our future safety,— 
Heartily do I wish that these lines may 
meet his eyes, and induce him to be¬ 
stow upon the subject the considera¬ 
tion it deserves. 

Note.— The decease of the gentle¬ 
man alluded to, has disappointed the 
hopes of the author. 

{To be continued .) 

AFRICAN FREE SCHOOLS IN THE UNITES 
STATES. 

Perhaps, we cannot better exem¬ 
plify the truth of our foregoing re¬ 
marks, than by presenting our read¬ 
ers, to the best of our knowledge, with 
a list- of African free schools. These 
facts will speak more eloquently, 
than any remark of ours, to the mind 
of the philanthropist. They at once 
show, that many things at . which men 
of common minds wonder, viewed in 
connexion with their causes, have 
nothing in them of an extraordinary 
nature. Can the husbandman, if his 
.fields be neglected during the time 
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of ploughing and sowing, expect a 
harvest? Can the mind of man, ne¬ 
glected during his youth, appear in 
after-life cultivated? 

It may be expedient to premise, 
that we have thought it unnecessary 
to mention other places than those of 
note, where the coloured population 
is considerable. But to our list. 

Portland, Me .—With a coloured po¬ 
pulation of nine hundred, provides 
one school for the education of then* 
children, under the care of a mistress. 
Better things are in progress. 

Boston. Mass .—-With a coloured po¬ 
pulation of two thousand, provides, | 
assisted by the liberal donation of the 
late Abiel Smith, Esq., three schools 
for the instruction of their children, j 
viz. two primary, under the care of 
African female teachers, and a gram¬ 
mar school under a master. As we ! 
have more than once referred to the ! 
donation of Mr. Smith, perhaps a bet¬ 
ter chance may not occur for gratify- ! 
ing the curiosity of our readers. 

[Abiel Smith, Esq. of Boston, left 
by will, for the support of a school for 
African children, #4000 of three per 
cent, stock; thirty shares in the New- 
buryport Turnpike; twenty shares in 
the Second New Hampshire Turn¬ 
pike; seventeen shares in the Kenne- 
beck Bridge; five shares in the Bridge 
at Tiverton, R. I.; and five in the 
Bathing House, Boston .—Notes to Dr. 
Harris ’ Sermon before the African So¬ 
ciety.} 

Salem, Mass .—With a coloured po¬ 
pulation of four hundred, put a school 
into operation the last year, for the 
education of their children, but from 
causes unknown to us, closed it after 
six months. 

New Haven, Conn .—With a colour¬ 
ed population of eight hundred, pro¬ 
vides two schools, during three months 
in the year, under the care of a mas¬ 
ter and mistress. 

Providence , R. 1 .—With a coloured 
population of fifteen hundred; and 
Hartford, Conn, with five hundred, 
provide none. 

Philadelphia .—With a coloured po¬ 
pulation of twenty thousand, provides 
three schools for the instruction of 
their children, under the care of four 
teachers. 

New York.-^ty itli a coloured po¬ 


pulation of fifteen thousand, provides 
two schools for the instruction of their 
children, under the care of a master 
and mistress. Parents, we learn, who 
are able, are obliged to pay one dol¬ 
lar per quarter for each child. 

We need not mention the names of 
any other places, as we know of none 
other schools. Seeing then, that the 
schools now in operation, for the edu¬ 
cation of our children, are so few and 
imperfect, ought others to wonder, that 
not many, after arriving at manhood, 
are fitted to take a respectable stand 
in society. What are the advantages 
to be derived from an instruction in 
these schools, compared to those of a 
higher and more elevated nature ? 
What are the incentives held out to a 
lad of colour ? Are there higher 
schools, to stimulate him to greater 
exertions ? Is he placed, and consi¬ 
dered, an equal with other boys in 
schools of the same rank? Do the 
committees or trustees, expect him 
to be as well grounded in the ele¬ 
mentary branches? A little smatter¬ 
ing, and a few words recommendatory 
from his teacher, are all they look for 
from a boy of colour. The very idea 
of his colour, is enough to elicit praise 
from his learned visiters, when the 
same exercise performed as well by 
another boy, would pass unnoticed, and 
be considered as a thing of course. 

We suspect, it is unnecessaiy to 
mention, that much depends upon the 
teacher, as well as the pupil. We are 
so skeptical, that we cannot believe, 
that almost any one is qualified to keep 
a school for our children. Enemies 
may declaim upon their dulness and 
stupidity; but we would respectfully 
inquire, have they not had dull and 
stupid instructers; who, if placed in 
any other than a coloured school, 
would hardly be considered as earning 
their salt: but we must be silent, as 
any one who possesses a few qualifica¬ 
tions (unnecessary to be here named) 
is, in the general estimation, fit to keep 
a school for us. We protest against 
such silence; and to show our sinceri¬ 
ty, shall continually raise our feeble 
voice against the unequal advantages 
for education enjoyed by our child¬ 
ren: and though upon the community 
at large, this may have little effect; 
yet we trust, there will be found, some 
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“ unjust, judges,” who wearied with 
us, may strive in real earnest to do 
something for their education. 

Let our children and youth be but 
once convinced, that as much is ex¬ 
pected from them as from other boys 
of the same standing; let the elemen¬ 
tary branches most essential to the 
business of after-life, be well fixed in 
their young blinds; (neglecting exer¬ 
cises not of immediate practical use for 
a later period;) let public committees 
and trustees visit their respective 
schools more frequently, and examine 
more thoroughly, and see that teach¬ 
ers do not keepKheir pupils unprofit- 
ably employed, or exercised upon the 
same rules in arithmetic and grammar, 
or upon the same map in geography 
for a show-off Against the visitation day, 
which may not take place more than 
once or twice a year. Let these ne¬ 
cessaries be done, and, no good result 
from their operation; and then shall 
we be convinced that really we are of 
a different species and not variety, and 
that the Creator has, in his providence, 
designed us for “hewers of wood” 
and “drawers of water,” and “beasts 
of burden,” for our fairer brethren. 

Writers, old and young, are fond of 
exclaiming that “there is a wide dif¬ 
ference in point of intellect between 
the African and European. It is in 
vain to plead the degraded condition 
of the Negro—had not nature dealt 
out her gifts to him with a sparing 
hand we should not have remained so 
long without evidence of her liberali¬ 
ty. There are some thousands of free 
blacks in. America, but no one has 
ever given the least indications of an 
elevated mind.” Taking it for grant¬ 
ed, that the above refers more imme¬ 
diately to the United States, we call 
upon the advocates of the system to 
point us to one individual who has en¬ 
joyed to the full extent all the privi¬ 
leges of his fairer brethren. Though 
there are thousands of free people of 
colour in this country, yet to them the 
seats of knowledge have ever been as 
the temple of Janus, in time of peace. 
We will not enumerate the causes of 
their exclusion. They are well known. 
In South America and Hayti, where 
the man of colour is seen in all the 
dignity of man, freed from the preju¬ 
dices, jind endowed with the rights. 


and enjoying all the privileges of citi¬ 
zenship, we behold him not a whit 
inferior to any of his fairer brethren. 
Conscious of his dignity, he acts and 
feels himself a man. 

It is much easier for men to declaim, 
that things in their narrow conception 
of them, do not happen, than to in¬ 
vestigate and maturely weigh the 
causes, which strike the man of culti¬ 
vated taste as the only existing diffi¬ 
culty. The human mind fits itself to 
its situation, and to the demands which 
are made upon its energies. Debased 
and lowered beneath the standard of 
men, “what incentives have we for ac¬ 
tion? No matter what his merits, no 
matter what his claims, no matter what 
his character, the man of colour sees 
himself and friends treated as the most 
contemptible vagrants: and all for 
what? because nature has stained him 
somewhat darker than common. 

Conscious of the unequal advan¬ 
tages enjoyed by our children, we feel 
indignant against those who are con¬ 
tinually vituperating us for the igno¬ 
rance and degradation of our people. 
Let the most intelligent people upon 
earth be enslaved for ages—let them 
be deprived of all means of acquiring 
knowledge—let their very name be 
considered a byword through the land 
—and we venture to assert, that we 
should behold beings, a£ignorant, de¬ 
graded, and dead to every noble feel¬ 
ing, as our brethren. But well wish¬ 
ers as we are for the dissemination of 
knowledge, we never desire such to 
be the contemptible situation of any 
people. Were wishes of any avail, 
ours would be the enlightening of all 
nations—the spread of the true prin¬ 
ciples of liberty and equality. 

Notwithstanding all the evils under 
which we labour, did our brethren but 
feel the importance of a good education 
being bestowed upon every member 
of society, how different would be the 
after-years of many of our children! 
Duly enlightened 'and qualified to 
perform the duties of a citizen (though 
denied the opportunity,) their whole 
life might reflect credit upon our com¬ 
munity, and serve to extinguish many 
prejudices which arise from our ig¬ 
norance, depravity and want of pro¬ 
priety. The world of a certainty is 
daily growing* more enlightened, and 
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we must advance also, if we wish 
not to remain where our fathers did 
before us. 

Having exposed, in our feeble man¬ 
ner, the great deficiency at present 
existing as it regards schools for the 
education of our children and youth; 
we invoke the aid of all the friends of 
humanity in all quarters of this exten¬ 
sive country, to come forward and 
use their endeavours, for the esta¬ 
blishment of schools for our too long 
neglected people.— Freedom* s Journal, 
edited by two persons of colour. 

POURTH OP JULY CELEBRATION.- 1820. 

City of Washington. 

A respectable party, consisting of 
gentlemen, natives of seven different 
countries, dined together in the long 
room over the Public Baths, in C. 
street. Major Young, the appointed 
president, being prevented by busi¬ 
ness from attending, Mr. Gardiner 
supplied his place: and Mr. William 
Elliot, agreeable to appointment, filled 
the place as Vice President. Dinner 
being concluded, the Chairman and 
Mr. Elliot respectively addressed the 
company, after which* 

Mr. John Wright rose, with the City 
of Washington Gazette in his hand. 
He said, having prepared no notes or 
written memorandums, he should 
make use of such printed ones, as the 
newspaper in his hand would furnish, 
and I request, gentlemen, said Mr. 
W. that you will indulge me so far as 
to permit me to read, out of this pa¬ 
per, the first article of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, as it will serve 
as a proper basis, on which to ground 
what I have to offer, (here Mr. W. 
read, with much emphasis, the para¬ 
graph, beginning with “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident,”* &c. 
and then continued to the following 
purport:) The more I investigate the 
contents of this article, the more I 

* “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain unalienable rights; 
among which are life, liberty , and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these governments are instituted, de¬ 
riving their just power from the con¬ 
sent of the governed.” 


am led to estimate the value of the 
transaction of that auspicious event, 
the anniversary of which we are now 
celebrating. As this article is a fun¬ 
damental one, and professedly con¬ 
tains the very principles, the funda¬ 
mental principles on which human 
liberty rests; the very basis of the 
right to individual or national freedom 
and independence, I cannot contem¬ 
plate it without entertaining the high¬ 
est opinion, nor without feeling the 
greatest veneration, for the brave, the 
virtuous and ever to be admired cham¬ 
pions in the cause of man, that fram¬ 
ed, adopted, signed, and promulgated 
this invaluable instrument. It requires 
but a very superficial examination of 
this article, to be convinced that these 
great characters were not influenced by 
selfish motives; that they were not in¬ 
fluenced by a narrow policy, that they 
were not proceeding, nor desirous of 
proceeding, on any but general princi¬ 
ples; that while they claimed liberty 
and independence for themselves and 
the people whom they represented, 
they were not unmindful of the rights 
of others. They well understood, and 
they fully recognized the natural, and 
imperishable rights of all men. Hence 
we find them, in the hour of trial and 
of danger, when every thing was at 
stake, when they had every thing 
personally to fear, as the consequence 
of their sincerity and firmness; we 
find them taking their stand on the 
broad principles of justice and uni¬ 
versal right, and in the face of their 
tyrants, in the face of theii country, 
and of the world, declaring truths 
which cannot be doubted, but are self 
evident, “THAT ALL MEN ARE 
CREATED EQUAL; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable kights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pur¬ 
suit of HAPPINESS.” 

Now as they laid down these as fun¬ 
damental principles, as self-evident 
truths, which could not be contro¬ 
verted, it would be doing these wor¬ 
thies a great injury, it would be libel¬ 
ing their memory and taxing their 
sincerity, to suppose that they did not 
intend to be understood, as convey¬ 
ing their real sentiments. These great 
characters could not intend to make 
an exception, to the prejudice of our 
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coloured human brethren. They must 
have included them in the all men; 
and though at that time many were 
held in a state of bondage, and consi¬ 
dered as the property of their fellow 
men, they could not possibly have used 
the language of the declaration, 
and anticipated the continuance of 
slavery, in £ country, where their 
own independence and liberty were 
claimed on principles recognizing the 
equality of all men , and the unalien¬ 
able rights of all, to Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.—Men, thus 
acting and thus declaring to the world 
the principles on which they acted, 
could not have anticipated the exist¬ 
ence of slavery in this country forty- 
four years after that period, and that 
too. with an increase of four times 
their then number. As tms country 
asserted her rights to freedom and in¬ 
dependence, on the common rights of 
all men to the same blessings; and as 
the main design of the observance of 
this day, is to commemorate the De¬ 
claration signed by these great men, 
the great feature of which is the re¬ 
cognition and proclamation of this 
principle, I think, that wherever 
men, who understand the principles 
of liberty, meet to celebrate this an¬ 
niversary; and especially, wherever 
this Declaration is read, the state of 
our coloured brethren ought not to be 
forgotten; but their rights asserted, 
and their injuries deprecated, till the 
blessings which this Declaration re¬ 
cognizes; as the unalienable rights of 
ALL, shall be enjoyed by ALL. 
What must be the feelings and reflec¬ 
tions of the black or coloured popula¬ 
tion of this country on this day; we 
are celebrating an event whichbrought 
and ensured us liberty and independ¬ 
ence: but while it recognized their 
rights to those blessings, it has tend¬ 
ed rather to clench than unloose their 
chains. If governments derive their 
authority from the governed, what 
just authority can the government of 
this country have over the negroes 
who never delegated power to them/ 
or to any other? Or, if laws by which 
any people are to be regulated must 
have the assent, representatively, of 
those who are to submit to such regu¬ 
lations, who have a right to require 
such' submission ^from our .enslaved 
& . \ 


brethren? The tight of SELF-GOV¬ 
ERNMENT, as belonging to ALL, is 
asserted in this declaration, and yet, 
in this country, there are more than 
nine hundred thousand individuals, 
held in a state of bondage, and total¬ 
ly deprived of this right. I state this 
number (which is indeed far below the 
truth) on the ground of their being 
eighteen of the members of Congress, 
who hold their seats there as Repre¬ 
sentatives of the slave population , at 
the rate of fifty thousand slaves for 
each member.* 

The number of slaves in this free 
country, are more than equal to half 
the amount of the Israelites when 
they left Egyptian slavery; and in 
twenty years, will more than equal 
their whole number. It must sink 
the character of this country in the 
estimation of other nations, to hold 
so great a body of men in slavery 
while we boast of this as the land of 
liberty. But even what are called 
the free people of colour, do not en¬ 
joy full liberty; in many instances they 
are oppressed, and treated with in¬ 
justice. When we heard of the cala¬ 
mity by fire, with which the city of 
Savannah was visited, all our feelings 
were affected. In every part of the 
United States, the people commise¬ 
rated their distresses and bountifully 
contributed to alleviate the same; but 
have the inhabitants of that city acted 
so towards the coloured population? 
on the contrary, they are oppressing 
the free men of colour, and treating 
them with the greatest injustice. We 
might have expected that they would 
have profited by the chastisement 
they received; that the red of cala¬ 
mity would have taught them to be 
just and humane. This, however, is 

* The census for 1820, had not then 
been made. The slave population of 
1810, was 1191364. The ratio of re¬ 
presentation, when this speech was 
delivered, was one for thirty-five thou¬ 
sand free persons; or one repre¬ 
sentative for 58333 slaves. The 
slaves in the United States, in 1820, 
amounted to a million and a half, Or 
nearly one sixth of the whole popu- 
i lation. The number of the free co¬ 
loured race at the same time, was 
'23353|; 
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not the case; and to convince you of 
this, I need but read a paragraph 
from the Gazette which I hold in my 
hand. 

w It appeal's that by a resolution of 
the City Council, published in the 
Savannah Republican of the 10th in¬ 
stant, that * all the free male negroes 
shall be required to level a part of the 
line of fortifications in Farm-street, 
and to do such other work on the 
street as shall be pointed out by the 
street and lane committee,’ and more¬ 
over, L that in case of refusal or ne- 
. gleet, of any such free male negroes, 

' to work as required by the resolution, 
the marshal be, and he is hereby re¬ 
quired, to commit the same to jail, 
; tobe confined there one day for each 
day, he or they may be required to 
work.’ ** 

In calling your attention, gentlemen, 
to this sub]ect, it is not. with a view to 
convince you of slavery being inconsis¬ 
tent with the principles on which 
American Freedom and Independence 
rest, nor to impress you with the 
injustice or criminality of the same. I 
am aware that I stand in the presence 
of men, as firmly attached to these 
principles as myself, and who as well 
understand them. I, therefore, have 
not spoken for the information of the 
present company; nor with a view to 
produce any impression in this room. 
My object is this: being aware that a 
report of our proceedings will go be¬ 
fore the public, I think it proper pub¬ 
licly to protest, and in so doing, I but 
consider myself the organ of the sen¬ 
timents of this respectable meeting, 
and, therefore, I may say, that on this 
occasion, WE publicly protest against 
holding our fellow men in slaveiy, or 
depriving them of any of those rights 
which the white population enjoy; 
that we consider it as a violation of 
the principles of justice, and incon¬ 
sistent with the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. That it is the greatest of 
all robberies, as it takes from them 
the most valuable of aU treasures, life 
excepted: for, next to life nothing 
is so valuable as liberty, and he is the 
most, dishonest who robs a fellow be¬ 
ing of this treasure. 

The article I read to you says, “that 


when a long train of abuses and usur¬ 
pations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right) it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and to provide 
new guards for their future security.” 
Apply this to the coloured people, on 
whom this is as completely accom¬ 
plished as ever was contemplated by 
the old government with respect to 
this country . If then it be right, and 
the duty of an oppressed people, to 
do themselves justice, surely justice 
requires that the country should re¬ 
store them to the enjoyment of those 
blessings of which, under the sanc¬ 
tion of oppressive laws, they have 
been deprived. Nor can the govern¬ 
ment of this country act up to the 
spirit of the Declaration oflndepend- 
ence, nor redeem the pledge given 
by the brave veterans who signed that 
instrument, unless they adopt mea¬ 
sures which shall lead finally to the 
complete emancipation of the whole 
population of the country. 


THE NEGRO boy’s TALE. 

By Mrs. Opie. 

* Haste, hoist the sails! fair blows the 
wind, 

Jamaica, sultry land, adieu!— 

Away, and loitering Anna find ! 

I long dear England’s shores to view.’ 

The sailors gladly haste on board. 
Soon is Trevannion’s voice obey’d. 
And instant at her father’s word. 

His menials seek the absent maid. 

But where was loitering Anna found ? 
Mute, list’ning to a Negro’s prayer. 
Who knew that sorrow’s plaintive 
sound 

Could always gain her ready ear;— 

* In the state of New York, by a 
law passed in 1817, slaveiy ceases 
on the 4th of July, 3827. It is much 
to be regretted that the state of Dela¬ 
ware has not followed or anticipated 
the example, or instituted a course 
similar to that adopted by Pennsyl¬ 
vania, in the year 1780. 
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Who knew, to sooth the slave’s dis¬ 
tress 

Was gentle Anna’s dearest joy. 

And thence, an earnest suit to press. 
To Anna flew the Negro boy. 

‘Missa,* poor Zambo cried, ‘sweet 
land 

Dey tell me dat you go to see, 

Vere, soon as on de shore he stand, 
De helpless Negro slave be free. 

* Ah! dearest missa, you so kind, 

Do take me to dat blessed shore, 

Dat I mine own dear land may find, 
And dose who love me see once more. 

8 Oh! ven no slave, a boat I buy. 

For me a letel boat vould do, 

And over wave again I fly 

Mine own lov’d negro land to view. 

8 Oh, I should know it quick like tink. 
No land so fine as dat I see. 

And den perhaps upon de brink 
My moder might be look for me.— 

8 It is long time since last ve meet, 
Ven I vas take by bad vite man. 

And moder cry, and kiss his feet. 
And shrieking after Zambo ran. 

8 O missa 1 long, how long me feel 
Upon mine arms her lass embrace! 
Vile in de dark, dark ship I dwell. 
Long burn her tear upon my face. 

8 How glad me vas she did not see 
De heavy chain my body bear: 

Nor close, how close ve crowded be,— 
Nor feel how bad, how sick de air. 

‘Poor slaves!—but I had best forget, 
Dey say (but tease me is their joy) 
Me grown so big dat ven ve meet 
My moder vould not know her boy. 

8 Ah! sure ’tis false! But yet if no, 
Ven I again my moder see. 

Such joy I at her sight vould show 
Dat she vould think it must be me. 

® Den, kindest missa, be my friend ; 
Yet dat indeed you long become; 
But now one greatest favour lend,— 
O find me chance to see my home! 

8 And ven I’m in my moder’s arms. 
And tell de vonders I have known, 
I’il say. Most best of all de charms 
Vas she who feels for jiegro’s woe 
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And she shall learn for you dat prayer 
‘l)ey teach to me to make me good; 
Though men who sons from moders 
tear 

She’ll think, teach goodness never 
could. 

‘ Dey say me should to oders do 
Vat I vould have dem do to me;— 
But, if dey preach and practice too, 
A negro slave me should not be. 

‘Missa, dey say dat our black skin 
Be ugly, ugly to de sight; 

But surely if dey look vidin, 

Missa, de negro’s heart be vite, 

‘Yon cocoa-nut no smooth as silk. 
But rough and ugly is de rind; 

Ope it, sweet meat and sweeter milk 
Vidin dat ugly coat ve find. 

‘Ah missa! smiling in your tear, 

I see you know what I’d impart; 

De cocoa husk de skin I vear, 

De milk vidin de Zambo’s heart. 

‘Dat heart love you, and dat good 
land 

Vere every negro slave be free,— 

Oh! if dat Engl and understand 
De negro wrongs how wrath she be ! 

‘ No doubt dat ship she never send 
Poor harmless negro slave to buy, 
Nor vould she e’er de wretch befriend 
Dat dare such cruel bargin try. 

‘ O missa’s.God! dat country bless!’ 
(Here Anna’s colour went and came; 
But saints might share the pure dis¬ 
tress. 

For Anna blushed at other’s shame.) 

‘But, missa, say;’'shall I vid you 
To dat sweet England now depart; 
Once more mine own good country 
view. 

And press my moder on my heart ?’ 

Then on his knees poor Zambo fell, 
While Anna tried to speak in vain: 
The expecting boy she could not 
tell 

He’d ne’er his mother see again. 

But, while she stood in mournful 
thought. 

Nearer and nearer voices came j 
The servants * loitering Anna’ sought 
The echoes rang with Anna’s name. 
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Ah! then, o’ercome with boding- 
fear. 

Poor Zambo siezed her trembling 
hand, 

'Mine only friend, he cried, ‘me 
fear 

You go, and me not see my land.' 

Anna returned the artless grasp : 

* I cannot grant thy suit/ she cries; 
‘But I my father’s knees will clasp. 
Nor will I, till he hears me, rise. 

‘ For, should thine anxious wish prove 
vain. 

And thou no more thy country see. 
Still, pity’s hand might break thy 
chain. 

And lighter bid thy labours be. 

* Here wanton stripes, alas! are thine. 
And tasks, far, far beyond thy powers; 
But I’ll my father’s heart incline 

To bear thee to mor% friendly shores, 

‘Come! to the beach! for me they 
wait!’ 

Then, grasping Zambo’s sable hand. 
Swift as the wind, with hope elate, 
The lovely suppliant reach’d the 
sand. 

But woe betides an ill-timed suit; 

His temper soured by her delay, 
Trevannion bade his child be mute. 
Nor dare such fruitless hopes betray. 

* I know,’ she cried, «I cannot free 
The numerous slaves that round me 

pine; 

£ut one poor negro’s friend to be, 
Might (blessed chance!) might now 
be mine.’ 

But vainly Anna wept and prayed. 

And Zambo knelt upon the shore; 
Without reply, the pitying maid 
Trevannion to the vessel bore. 

Mean while, poor Zambo’s cries to 
still. 

And his indignant grief to tame, 

Eager to act his brutal will, 

The negro’s scourge-armed ruler 
came. 

The whip is raised—the lash des¬ 
cends— 

And Anna hears the sufferer’s groan; 
But while the air with shrieks she 
rends. 

The signal’s given—the ship sails on. 


That instant, by despair made bold, 
Zambo one last great effort tried; 

He burst from his tormentor’s hold,—. 
He plunged within the foaming tide. 

The desp’rate deed Trevannion views, 
And all his weak resentment flies: 

‘ See, see! the vessel he pursues ! 
Help him, for mercy sake !* he cries: 

‘Out with the boat! quick! throw a 
rope! 

Wretches, how tardy is your aid !* 
While pale with dread, or flushed 
with hope, 

Anna the awful scene surveyed. 

The boat is out,—the rope is cast,— 
And Zambo struggles with the wave; 
‘ Ha! he the boat approaches fast! 

O father, we his life shall save !* 

‘But low my child, and lower yet 
His head appears;—but sure he sees 
The succour given—and seems to 
meet 

The opposing waves with greater 
ease—: 

* See, see! the boat, the rope he nears; 

I see him now his arm extend !— 

I My Anna, dry those precious tears;. 

, My child shall be one negro’s friend /’ 

Ah! Fate was near , that hope to foil; 
To reach the rope poor Zambo tries? 
But, ere he grasps it, faint with toil. 
The struggling victim sinks, and 
dies. 

Anna, I mourn thy virtuous woe; 

I I mourn thy father’s keen remorse; 
But from my eyes no tear would 
flow 

At sight of Zambo’s silent corse:— 

The orphan from his mother torn, 

And pining for his native shore,— 
Poor tortured slave—poor wretch for¬ 
lorn 

Can I his early death deplore ?— 

I pity those who live, and groan: 
Columbia countless Zambo sees;— 

For swell’d with many a watch’s 
moan 

Is Western India’s sultry breeze. 

Come, Justice, come! in glory drest, 

O come! the woe-worn negro’s 
friend,— 

The fiend-delighting trade arrest. 

The negro’s chains asunder rend? 
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NEGRO SLAVERY. 

(Continued from page 10)3.) 


The slave, both In the British West 
Indies and in the United States, is 
liable to be mortgaged or leased, at 
the wiH of the master. 

Under die circumstances in which 
a large majority of the West Indian 
proprietors are placed, the liability to 
be mortgaged for the security of a 
master’s debts, is an important, article 
in the mass of evils incident to the 
condition of the slave. Lucrative as 
the business of sugar making has been 
supposed to be, and large as the pro¬ 
fits originally were, it is a well esta¬ 
blished fact, that the estates of the 
planters are now, with few excep¬ 
tions, deeply indebted to European 
capitalists. The large amount of ca¬ 
pital* required to a successful prose¬ 
cution of this business, and the fluctu¬ 
ations of the market, added to physi¬ 
cal misfortune and the misconduct of 
agents, conspire to render the culti- 

* B. Edwards estimates the amount 
of capital requisite to establish a su¬ 
gar plantation of a sufficient extent to 
be conducted to advantage, at thirty 
thousand pounds sterling. 

Vol. I .—17 


vation of the cane, by the agency of 
extorted labour, a deep, and gene¬ 
rally a losing, game of chance. " That 
his estate is unmortgaged,” observes 
Stephens, "is, and always has been 
considered, in the West Indies, a rare 
distinction of the sugar planter? to owe 
more to bis mortgagees than his estate 
is worth, is his ordinary case.” ‘‘An 
English mortgage,” says Edwards, 
“is a marketable security, which a 
West Indian mortgage rs hot. In Eng¬ 
land, if a mortgagee calls for his mo¬ 
ney, other persons are ready to ad¬ 
vance it ? but this seldom happens in 
respect to property in the West In¬ 
dies,” But it is well known, that se¬ 
curities, if considered sufficient, are 
always marketable. If, therefore. 
West Indian mortgages are not readi¬ 
ly converted into cash, the difficulty 
must be owing to the character and 
supposed insufficiency of the security. 
In England, government loans are 
easily negotiated, because the inte¬ 
rest is regularly paid, though the ex¬ 
pectation that the principal will ever 
be refunded, has long been given up. 
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When the possessor of slaves is a 
mortgagor in possession, whose debts 
are as great as the value of the pro¬ 
perty* the evil must operate in a two¬ 
fold manner on the poor dependent 
slave. The forbearance of the credi¬ 
tor must be purchased, if possible, by 
tlie regular remittance of the interest, 
and hence the labour of the slaves, 
and their supply of food, must be 
graduated according to the scale of 
the master’s necessities; and, if re¬ 
demption is hopeless, his interest will 
prompt him to look at immediate re¬ 
turns, rather than the eventual in¬ 
crease of the estate. Experience suf¬ 
ficiently attests the propensity of the 
human mind, to defer, as long as pos¬ 
sible, the period of bankruptcy; even 
when the delay must inevitably ren¬ 
der the failure more deep and dis¬ 
graceful. A cloud of West Indian au¬ 
thorities might be cited to prove, that 
the labour of the slaves is frequently 
extorted, by the terror of the lash, and 
under the pressure of hunger, not for 
the benefit of the ostensible owner, 
but to procrastinate the foreclosure of 
the mortgage, a fate which neither 
stripes nor starvation can finally pre¬ 
vent. But even when the condition 
of the master is not thus desperate, a 
mortgage of the slaves for the security 
of his debts, presents an insuperable 
barrier between the slave and his 
highest earthly hope. If, under these 
circumstances, an active and industri¬ 
ous slave should find means to enlarge 
his hard earned peculium, to the value 
of his own bones and sinews, they are 
pledged above the power of redemp¬ 
tion, to a creditor beyond the Atlan¬ 
tic. Though the master or overseer, 
to whom his faithfulness may be an 
ample support to his claim of freedom, 
should be willing or desirous to xnanu- 
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mit him, the creditor, equally unknow¬ 
ing and unknown to the slave, holds 
him as an integrant part of a doubt- 
fill security, from which he cannot be 
readily separated. The mortgaged 
slave can, therefore, have little in¬ 
ducement to cultivate either his phy¬ 
sical or intellectual powers, or to ex¬ 
ercise any other care, than to slide 
down the stream of life, with as little 
attention as possible to the . future. 
The literal observance of the precept, 
take no thought far the morrow, is the 
natural result of his situation; for to 
him, it is emphatically true, that suf¬ 
ficient to the day is the evil thereof. 
Although the situation of the planters 
in the slave holding states, is not ex¬ 
actly similar to that of their West In¬ 
dian brethren, yet exemption from 
embarrassment and debt, is by no 
means, their general lot; and, there¬ 
fore, the evils resulting from this in¬ 
cident of slavery, may be considered 
as a part of the system in this repub¬ 
lic. Among us it probably is not the 
cause of much positive suffering on 
the part of the slaves, but inasmuch 
as it adds to the difficulty of emanci¬ 
pation, and, therefore, operates as a 
check to. negro improvement, we may 
be permitted to desire that this.part 
of the system may be revised and im¬ 
proved. 

A slave cannot be a party before a 
judicial tribunal, in any action against 
his master, however great may be the 
injury received.* 

* An action for the recovery of free¬ 
dom, though an apparent exception 
to this rule, is not strictly one, the 
person held as a slave, and claiming 
his freedom, becomes by presumption 
of law, a freeman; and a suit is intend¬ 
ed to try the question,' whether the 
person held is, or. is not legally a slave. 
This plain principle of common law 
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This appears as a necessary conse¬ 
quence of the relation. The civil 
law, or the law of the ancient Romans, 
is generally adopted, at least in its 
leading principles, in the slave-hold¬ 
ing states, as the basis of their servile 
codes. According to that law, “ Slaves 
are held pro nullis, pro mortuis, pro 
quadrupedibus, (as non-existing, as 
dead, as quadrupeds.) They have 
no head in the state, ho title or regis¬ 
ter: they were not capable of being 

is, however, trammelled in some of 
our republican states. In South Caro¬ 
lina, any negro, Indian, mulatto, or 
mestizo claiming his freedom, or any 
other person desirous of prosecuting 
such claim on behalf of any negro, 
&c. is authorised to apply to the jus¬ 
tices of the Court of Common Pleas, 
by petition or motion. But in the sub¬ 
sequent parts of the act, we find the 
guardian, and not the negro, as plain¬ 
tiff. And this plaintiff is permitted to 
bring an action against the possessor 
or holder of the negro, &c. in the na¬ 
ture of ravishment of ward. But it is 
specially provided, that the burden of 
proof shall lie on the plaintiff, unless 
the ward be an Indian in amity with 
the government; and in case a verdict 
shall be given in favour of the defen¬ 
dant, that is, unless the person held 
as a slave shall be proved free to the 
satisfaction of the jury, though no evi¬ 
dence of legal claim, except simple 
possession to the person held, shall 
be made or attempted, the court are 
authorised to inflict such corpm'al 
punishment, not extending to life or 
limb, on the ward of the plaintiff, as 
they in their discretion shall think fit. 
By a subsequent act, passed in 1802, 
the guardian of a slave. Claiming his 
rv her freedom, is made liable to dou¬ 
ble costs of suit, if his action shall be 
adjudged groundless; and said guar¬ 
dian is required to pay to the bona 
fide owner of such slave, all such da¬ 
mages a.s shall be assessed by a jury, 
and adjudged by any Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas. See Brevard’s Digest, pp. 
230, 260. The former law was co¬ 
pied by the Legislature of Georgia, 
Prince’s Digest, p, 446. 


injured; nor could they take by pur¬ 
chase or descent; they had no heirs, 
and therefore could make no wills: 
every thing they acquired, except 
their t peculium, was their master’s: 
they could not plead, nor be pleaded 
for, but were excluded from all civil 
concerns whatever: they could not 
claim indulgence of absence reipubli - 
cse causa , (in the service of the com¬ 
monwealth:) they were not entitled 
to the rights and considerations of ma¬ 
trimony, nor were they proper objects 
of cognation or affinity, but of quasi 
cognation, only: they could be sold, 
transferred, or pawned as goods or 
personal estate; for goods they were:, 
and such they were esteemed: they 
might be tortured for evidence,—pun¬ 
ished at the discretion of their lord,— 
and even put to death by his authori¬ 
ty.” Taylor’s Elements of Civil Law. 
The rigour of this law was considera¬ 
bly softened in the later periods of 
the empire; particularly in relation to 
the power of life and death. In the 
preceding pages, several laws have 
been noticed, the design of which ev- 
|{ idently was the limitation of the mas¬ 
ter’s authority; but none of them, nor, 
as far as I am informed, of any others 
in force, authorize the slave to appear 
as a parly to a suit. The abuse of 
slaves by the masters, if punishable at 
all, must be at the suit of the common¬ 
wealth, and not, as in the case of free¬ 
men, of the party aggrieved. 

Slaves cannot redeem themselves, 
without the consent of their owners, 
nor obtain, by any compulsory pro¬ 
cess, a change of masters, even though 
cruel treatment may have rendered 
such change essential to their person¬ 
al safety. 

In regard to the pOw(c>. vl redemp¬ 
tion, nothing appears i i the codes of 
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the British West Indies or the Ame¬ 
rican states, from which such a power 
can be inferred, unless the Spanish 
provision remains in force in the is¬ 
land of Trinidad,* as indeed it must, 
if not changed by special enactment.-]- 
The maxim appears to be, that a man 
must be the sole judge of the terms 
on which he will relinquish his claim 
to his own property; a maxim which 
may he admitted, where the right of 
property is absolute, and no object of 
general utility demands its surrender. 
But it is well known, that, in most 
governments, private rights are consi¬ 
dered as liable to be justly retrench¬ 
ed, when such retrenchment is neces¬ 
sary to the public good. When pri¬ 
vate property is required for public 
purposes, the compensation allowed 
to the owner, is awarded by some 
other tribunal than his own arbitrary 
choice. Will it be denied, that the 
transformation of slaves in * freemen, 
is an object of public concern, fully 
as important as many of those which, 
require the surrender of private 
rights? If the justice or polky of 
slaveholding can, in any case, be es¬ 
tablished, it appears obvious, the ex¬ 
tinction of siaveiy, by a purchase, on 
the part of the slaves, of their own 

* See page 66, for the Spanish law 
in respect to redemption. 

f It is an admitted principle of in¬ 
ternational law, that in case of cession 
or conquest, the laws which were in 
force at the time of the transfer, con¬ 
tinue to govern until repealed or 
modified by subsequent enactments. 
Thus, in the District of Columbia, the 
laws of Maryland, enacted previous to 
tie cession, are in force on the north of 
the Potomac, mid those of Virginia on 
the south. In cessions between in¬ 
dependent governments the preser¬ 
vation of the existing usages and laws 
is frequently an article of the treaty. 


freedom, must be highly politic. The 
slave who can, by industry and econ¬ 
omy, accumulate the price of his per¬ 
son, gives the highest assurance of a 
capacity to provide for himself; and 
certainly the master cannot justly con¬ 
sider himself injured by such a trans¬ 
action. Besides we ought to remem¬ 
ber, that the slave is also a man , and 
as a man has, or ought to have rights. 
The humanity of the middle ages, 
though it tolerated a system of servi¬ 
tude, yet gave to the laws such con¬ 
structions as tended, in almost every 
instance, to the attainment of free¬ 
dom. Few will now deny, that in 
this case, policy as well as humanity, 
was consulted. 

In some of the British sugar islands 
authority is given to tire insular courts 
in very atrocious cases of mutilation of 
the slave, provided they shall deem it 
necessary for the. future protection of 
such slave, to declare him or her free. 
Even the consolidated slave law of 
Jamaica, which was proclaimed by the 
historian as demonstrating to general 
conviction, that the legislature had se¬ 
cured to their labourers, as much free¬ 
dom, and as great a latitude of enjoy¬ 
ment of the necessaries, convenien¬ 
ces, and comforts of life, as can be 
done consistent with their own pre¬ 
servation, contains this very cautious 
limitation. This power, it may be ob¬ 
served, is limited to the case where 
the owner, possessor, &c. has been 
convicted of the atrocious mutilation 
of the slave; but even in such case, no 
obligation to exercise the authority 
thus granted, is imposed on the courts. 
A later act of the same island, has va¬ 
ried the language, and darkened the 
meaning of this clause, but not chang¬ 
ed, in any important degree, the na- 
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ture of the provision. In the island 
of Grenada, power is given to the 
court, when cases of excessive corpo¬ 
ral puni shm ent have been proved, to 
direct the injured slave to be sold to 
a person of humane repute, account¬ 
ing to the owner for the price. But 
this is expressly limited to si atrocious 
cases, when such offence shall appear 
to have been accompanied with any 
aggravating circumstances oi 7 singular 
inhumanity or mayhem.” The legis¬ 
lature of Dominica, in their last me¬ 
liorating act, 1818, adopted nearly 
the law of Jamaica, but the power of 
delivering is merely to sell the slave 
by fc auction to the best bidder. And 
even this power, is to be exercised 
only in atrocious cases, wherein it 
shall be judged necessary for the fu¬ 
ture protection of the slave. 

In the state of Louisiana, a law is in 
existence, not to authorise the slaye 
to procure a change of masters, but 
to empower the ^courts, in certain J 
cases, to direct a sale. This may be 
done “ when the master shall be con¬ 
victed of cruel treatment of his slave, 
and the judge shall deem it proper to 
pronounce, besides the penalty esta¬ 
blished for such cases, that the slave 
shall be sold at public auction, in or¬ 
der to place him out of the reach of 
the power which Ms master lias 
abused.” In this, as well as in seve¬ 
ral of the insular laws, we find a por¬ 
tion of cruelty infused into the cup of 
mercy* The slave may be taken from 
a merciless owner, but sold at auction , 
of course to the highest bidder, and 
thus be liable to a separation from all 
that can render life desirable. A se¬ 
paration may thus be effected, which 
is even more galling than the master’s 
lash. No provision appears in the 
codes of any ©ther states for the re¬ 


lease of slaves, or a change of owners, 
in consequence of abuse from their 
masters.* 

Laws to restrain and punish the cru¬ 
el exertion of a master's power have 
been already noted, but if such laws 
are ever enforced, or the penalties 
prescribed intended to be imposed, 
it appears difficult to discover how the 
slaves can, in such cases, fail to be¬ 
come the objects of resentment. 
Though slaves cannot appear as par¬ 
ties to a suit, nor even as witnesses, 
yet if prosecutions are commenced, 
to redress or punish their wrongs, it 
must probably be in consequence of 
their complaints. To convict a mas¬ 
ter of cruelty to his slave; to inflict a 
punishment on that account, and then 
leave the complaining, slave to expi¬ 
ate by future suffering, for the ex¬ 
pense and vexation which he has 
caused, appears too much like a 
mockery of justice, to be admitted in¬ 
to the sober legislation of an enlight¬ 
ened people. Ignorance of the laws 
intended for their protection, and the 
hopelessness of legal redress, are pro¬ 
bably sufficient preservatives from 
this species of oppression. In some of 
the West Indian codes, magistrates 
are required, when slaves complain to 
them of the cruelty of their masters or 
overseers, to examine the case, and if 
they find the complaint unfounded, or 

[ rather, if the poor ignorant unletter¬ 
ed slaves fail to support their charge 
to the satisfaction of the magistrate, 
they are to inflict on them such pun¬ 
ishment as they may deem proper. 
The slave, who has ventured to som- 

* In the state of Delaware, a slave, 
if sold beyond the bounds of the state, 
is entitled to freedom, but no provi¬ 
sion is made, even there, for his eman¬ 
cipation on other grounds. 
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plain to a magistrate, is thus placed 
in a singular but distressing dilemma. 
If he establishes his •complaint, he be¬ 
comes the victim of a master’s ven¬ 
geance, and if he fails to support it, 
he is to be punished by the magis¬ 
trate. A curious article in a law of 
the island of Nevis, passed in 1818, 
manifests a disposition rather to pro¬ 
tect the masters in the exercise of 
cruelty, than to permit their authority 
to be retrenched. By a law of a pre¬ 
vious date, authority is given to any 
justice of the peace, upon any com¬ 
plaint or intelligence which he in his 
own discretion shall think probable, 
of the mutilation or other abuse of a 
slave? with the concurrence of anoth¬ 
er justice, to demand the production 
of the slave, in order to judge by ac¬ 
tual inspection, whether the alleged 
abuse has been committed or not. 
Now, as a counterpoise to this humane 
and apparently harmless provision, 
the legislature of Nevis, after reciting 
that information and complaints may 
originate in malice, enact, that if upon 
investigation, a charge against the 
master or director of slaves shall ap¬ 
peal’ groundless, or be of that nature, 
the magistrate shall give up the names 
of the complainants or informers, un¬ 
der a penalty of fifty pounds? in order 
that the injured party may seek re¬ 
dress by law. However natural the 
supposition, that complaints may ori¬ 
ginate in malice, it must be obvious, 
that this malignant passion can find 
but lean indulgence in the presenta¬ 
tion of groundless complaints, when 
the means prescribed for proving the 
charge, must infallibly expose its 
falsehood. The exposure and inspec¬ 
tion of an uninjured slave, could cer¬ 
tainly affix no stigma upon the cha- 
rac|cr of the master? and, therefore. 


the law in question could originate 
only in a determination to discourage 
all. interference between the master 
and slave. And it may be remember¬ 
ed, there are communities in which 
the laws of honour, falsely so called, 
are more imperative, and consign a 
larger number of the privileged class 
to an untimely grave, than the laws of 
the government. 

As slaves can maintain no actions in 
their own behalf, they are liable to va¬ 
rious injuries, both in person and pro¬ 
perty, from those who have no legal 
authority over them, for which they 
have no other redress than what may 
be obtained by suits instituted in the 
name of the master, or on behalf of 
the crown or the commonwealth. 

The slave being regarded in the 
eye of the law, not as a person, but a 
thing? not as possessing inherent 
j rights, hut as property, and therefore, 
a subject of rights vested in another? 
his legal incapacity to sustain a suit, 
appears as the necessary consequence 
of his servile state. Still the convic¬ 
tion that the slave, though depressed 
below the proper standard of humani¬ 
ty, is, notwithstanding, a man, has in¬ 
troduced into the codes of British and 
American slaveholders some provi¬ 
sions which serve to recognize the hu¬ 
manity of the slave. The murder and 
mutilation of a slave are, as we have 
seen, indictable offences, and if legal¬ 
ly proved, subject the offenders to 
punishment. But there are injuries, 
of a less atrocious character, to which 
they are exposed, and for which the 
laws have made little or no provision. 
Tghe protection afforded to the slave, 
by means of the suit of the master, ap¬ 
pears, both among ourselves and our 
neighbours the British West Indians, 
y the result of the protection afforded 
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to the property of the master, rather 
than the consequence of any provi¬ 
sion in favour of the slave. The suit 
is predicated upon the principle of 
common law, which awards remunera¬ 
tion for the destruction or deteriora¬ 
tion of property. Hence, in case of a 
suit instituted by a master on account 
of personal injury to a slave, the ques¬ 
tion to be examined,is, not the amount 
of mental or physical pain endured by 
the slav^, but the extent to which the 
property of the master has been im¬ 
paired. 

It has been considered as law in the 
West Indies, and, in a few extreme 
cases, received and acted upon as 
such,by the insular courts, that the 
master of a negro slave, may maintain 
an action against any man who, with¬ 
out his authority, beats and wounds 
liis slave so severely as to occasion a 
loss of his sendee. A decision of the 
Supreme Court of Maryland has set¬ 
tled the law in that state on the same 
principle. “ There must be a loss of 
service, or at least a diminution of the 
faculty of the slave for bodily labour, 
to warrant an action by the master.” 

A law of South Carolina, passed in 
1740 and still in force, enacts, that “if 
any negro or other, slave, who shall be 
employed in the lawful business of his 
master, owner, &c. shall be beaten, 
&c. by any person not having suffi¬ 
cient cause or lawful authority for so 
doing, and shall be maimed or disabled 
by such beating from performing his 
work, the person so offending shall 
forfeit and pay to the owner of such 
slave the sum of fifteen shillings (three 
dollars and three fourteenths) per 
diem for every day of his lost time, 
and also the charge of the cure of 
such slave.” A law of nearly similar 
telor exists in Louisiana, but in this, 


as in the former, the object appears 
to have been the vinification of the 
master's property. It is true, the pro¬ 
tection of the slave, to a very limited 
extent, may result as a collateral and 
secondary effect; but so far has the 
predominant principle been extend¬ 
ed, that in North Carolina it has been 
held, that patroles are not liable to the 
master for inflicting punishment on 
his slaves, unless their conduct clearly 
demonstrates malice agains the master. 
How many deeds of violence and 
wrong may be practised by the privi¬ 
leged class, which cannot be brought, 
by any legal construction, within the 
limits prescribed! It may, perhaps, 
be said, that the feelings of humanity, 
and a high sense of honour, are suffi¬ 
cient restraints bn the white inhabi¬ 
tants, to prevent the infliction of inju¬ 
ry or insult on the poor unprotected 
slaves. This is, no doubt, in many 
instances, the case. Certainly no man 
of honourable feelings, would delibe¬ 
rately add injury and insult to the un¬ 
avoidable evils of slavery, or willingly 
encroach on the few comforts allotted 
to the slave. 

If the feelings of generosity were 
never overborne by passion, nor the 
sympathies of our nature blunted by 
contempt or aversion, the poor de¬ 
pressed African slave would unques¬ 
tionably share the protection which, 
among civilized nations, is always 
awarded to decrepitude and in&mity. 
The noble generosity which springs 
from principle, and not from nervous 
sensibility, extends to weakness and 
dependence, whether resulting from 
the laws of nature or the institutions 
of society. But expcrienc-.: : demon¬ 
strates that the possession of power 
often corrupts the nqblest minds, and 
the love of authorit/freqliently pre- 
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dominates over the finest feelings of 
the human heart And however con¬ 
fidently the legislatures of all the 
slave-holding states could entrust the 
protection of the slaves to the mag¬ 
nanimity of the whites, we find that 
in two of them, at least, they did not 
choose to risk the rights of the ma f ^ 
to the services of the slaves, upon C « 
operation of the same noble principle. 
The white people, it could be presum¬ 
ed, would be restrained by a sense of 
justice or honour, from such minor 
abuses as would affect the slaves 
alone, but could not be trusted with 
regard to such higher aggressions, as 
by. diminishing the physical capabili¬ 
ties of the slave, might encroach on 
the interests of the piaster; though 
that avenue of oppression was previ¬ 
ously guarded by the common law. 

It is a mortifying reflection, that, 
though we have borrowed from the 
civil law most of the principles of our 
, servile codes, we have, by some 
means, extracted the harsher parts of 
that rigorous system, and omitted 
others of a milder character. The. 
Roman law gave the master an action, 
in most cases of wrongs received by 
his slave, whether there was any 
actual damage sustained by himself 
or not. Affronting or reproachful 
words, or actions, although not such 
as the English law deems libellous or 
defamatory, were wrongs for which 
the Roman law gave redress; andthe 
ill treatment of a slave, whether by 
violence, defamation, or other modes 
of injury, was regarded as an injury 
in law to the master; the latter, there¬ 
fore, might maintain an action for a 
blow given to, or an opprobrious ex¬ 
pression used towards the former,* 

| The following anecdote exhibits, 


for the seduction of a female slave, and 
for various other wrongs, some of 

in strong relief, the unprotected situ¬ 
ation of the poor slaves, in a land of 
professing Christians. 

“I happened to be waiting on the 
quay, (in the evening at Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes,) when two men, appar¬ 
ently white creoles, came up, and 
seized a negro who was standing 
near me, accusing him of having run 
away from his master. The poor 
black assured them that he had no 

master, but belonged to Mrs. -; 

that he was well known in town, and 
that they must have mistaken his per¬ 
son; and upon these grounds urged, 
the impropriety of their taking him 
to prison. But regardless of his re¬ 
monstrances and of their own error, 
they tied him with a heavy cord, fast¬ 
ened his hands behind him, and forc¬ 
ed him toward the place of confine¬ 
ment. Curiosity lea me to follow 
them. The poor man pleaded his in¬ 
nocence, and the mistake they had 
made; begged and prayed that he 
might be allowed to refer to his mis¬ 
tress or a family in town who would 
certify his person. Heedless of his 
entreaties and protestations, thay drag¬ 
ged him along; and for only his re¬ 
luctance at being thus unjustly hurri¬ 
ed to prison, one of the hardened 
wretches struck him a violent blow on 
the head, profanely calling out to cut 
him down. A little before they reach¬ 
ed the prison, a strong light from a 
window falling upon them, one of 
them instantly recognised the poor ill 
treated slave, and perceived they had 
actually been guilty of the mistake 
which the negro had urged. Upon 
which he called out, I know the fel¬ 
low,—we must let him go; and with 
a horrid imprecation ordered him to 
stand, without a motion, to be untied; 
and, upon his moving his arm to ex¬ 
pedite the loosening, they swore that 
if he dared to stir or look savage , they 
would cut him down, or take him to 
prison. Nature though proscribed, 
was not to be restrained. While me¬ 
mory remains, never, never shall I for¬ 
get the indignant, but hopeless ex¬ 
pression of injury, which overspread 
the features ofthe slave, as he retired. 
He felt aggrieved, and was conscious 
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which are remediless by the English 
law; even when inflicted on free per¬ 
sons. In cases wherein a personal in¬ 
jury to a slave could not be reasona¬ 
bly construed as an affront to the mas¬ 
ter, another mode of redress was pro¬ 
vided. A slave might be smitten or 
otherwise injured by a person who 
supposed him to be a free man. Here 
the master might bring a' suit, in the 
name of the slave, to recover satisfac¬ 
tion for the injmy. The damages re¬ 
covered were probably added to the j 
peculium of the slave. . 

The English villein was able to car¬ 
ry on a suit in his own name, on ac¬ 
count of injuries received, as well as 
of every other kind, against any per¬ 
son except his lord, and in some cases, 
even against him. 

If the slave is despoiled of the little 
property he may have attained, one 
remedy is afforded by the all-compre¬ 
hensive rights of the master. The 
property acquired by the slave, be¬ 
longing, in strict legal construction, to 
the master, the latter, if so disposed, 
may reclaim, as his own, what has 
been unlawfully pillaged from the 
slave. Here, as before, the bene¬ 
fit of the master, is the ostensible and 
prominent object; the protection o? 
the'slave, an incidental and subordi¬ 
nate result. Yet the power to ex¬ 
tend even this secondary protection to 
the acquisitions of the slave, has been, 
as we have already seen, in some of 
the American states, strangely abridg¬ 
ed.* 

there was no remedy—no appeal.’ 5 — 
Zh\ Pinkard's notes m the W. Indies ,, 
vol. ii. p. 399. 

* See the laws of N. and S. Caroli¬ 
na, &c. cited page 106. Ifa law de¬ 
claring property forfeited fol no other 
reason, than because it was possessed 

Vol. L—18 
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If a slave, when stripped by violence 
or fraud of his little and hard earned 
peculium, is not able to inroke the 
assistance of his master, it difficult 
to discover by what means he can ob¬ 
tain redress, at least, if the aggressor 
is one of the privileged complexion. 
An outlaw of the community, for 
which he is obliged to labour, incapa¬ 
ble of supporting a legal demand, or 
giving evidence before a judicial tri¬ 
bunal; he may submit with Christian 
forbearance, to such injuries as his 
fairer compatriots may choose to in¬ 
flict, or seek redress in the gloomy re- 
sourceshf midnight revenge. 

As the slaves in the United States 
are seldom possessed of much pro¬ 
perty to tempt the grasp of avarice, 
it is probable the lawless seizure of 
their acquisitions is not, to them, a 
practical evil of any great extent. In 
the British plantations, however, the 
case is different. The slaves there, 
are the principal traders in the smaller 
articles of daily consumption. The 
vegetables, poultry, &c. used by the 
white inhabitants, are generally pur- 

by a slave, could be justified by 
precedent, perhaps our republican le¬ 
gislators might find their own justifi¬ 
cation an easy achievement. In the 
consolidated slave act of Jamaica, 
which, as already observed, was held 
up as conclusive evidence of the hu¬ 
manity of its authors, I find a clause 
which directs any master, owner, 
overseer, &c. of any plantation on the 
island, having on such plantation any 
horse, mare, or mule, the reputed pro¬ 
perty of any slave or slaves, knowing 
them to be such, to seize ;;uch horse, 
&c. and cause them to be publicly 
sold. And a master, owner, &c. who 
shall neglect or refuse to execute this 
unrighteous law, is subjected to a pe¬ 
nalty of 30 pounds, which penalty 
shall be to the use of the person in¬ 
forming thereof.— Ed. VP. Ind, vol. h, 
j p. 182. 
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chased of the slaves. A large part of 
the small coin of the islands is said to 
be in their possession;* and there the 
frequent robbery of slaves, by the 
lower class of whites, has been noticed, 
but not redressed by the highest au¬ 
thorities of some of the islands.f 

* Franklin and Campbell’s evidence 
before the H. of Commons. Pinkard’s 
Notes on the W. Indies. 

f The Assembly of St. Christophers, 
in a report of their meliorating laws, 
1795% observe, “It was the practice 
of some of the lower class of white per¬ 
sons, to beat and ill treat the negroes, 
and frequently to take from them any 
articles which they carried to town for 
sale; upon the presumption, that as 
the slave could not produce sufficient I 
testimony* it was impossible that he i 
could obtain, any remedy.” Sir W. 
Young, governor of Tobago, in a re¬ 
port of 1811, states, “The slaves 
coming from distant plantations, to 
market, with poultry, pigs, &c. for 
sale, were, often defrauded in weight 
or measure, or their goods forced from 
them at a less piice than they had ask¬ 
ed, or they were robbed of the whole 
by some miscreant, white people, or 
mulatto housekeeper, with impunity; 
slaves not being admitted to give evi¬ 
dence of the wrong they had receiv¬ 
ed from a person that was free.” These 
abuses were, indeed, prohibited, but 
the laws enacted for that purpose, 
were miserably defective. “Rights,” 
says Blackstone, “ are declared in 
vstin, and in vain directed to be ob¬ 
served, if there be no methods of re¬ 
covering and asserting those rights, 
when wrongfully withheld or invaded; 
and when we speak of the protection 
of law, we mean its remedial branch¬ 
es.’^ The ground of the evil, the re¬ 
jection of servile testimony, was left 
untouched, and a lame expedient a- 
dopted as. a substitute. The alleged 
offender, upon complaint being made 
hy tke owner of the slavey was required 
to purge himself by oath. As if a per¬ 
son who had been guilty of felony, 
would hesitate about the crime of per¬ 
jury. But even when the charge hap¬ 
pened to be proved, the penalty was 
not to exceed 101 currency. 


A JAMAICA SALE OF NEGROES. 

The following description of a sale 
of newly imported negroes by what 
was technically cabled The Scramble , 
is given as a specimen of the brutali¬ 
ty to which, no longer than 40 years 
ago, these poor sufferers were some¬ 
times exposed. ^ It is certain that 
such mode of sale % wou.ld be adopted, 
only when the demand for slaves so 
far exceeded the supply, as to ren¬ 
der the purchasers extremely eager 
for their prey. It is stated, by an 
avowed apologist of negro slavery, 
in a work published in 1786, that the 
poor ignorant Africans were some¬ 
times so terrified at this scene of up¬ 
roar and confusion, that the women 
and children have been known to ex¬ 
pire from that cause alone. It is un¬ 
derstood that they supposed the white 
savages, in whose power they were, 
to be cannibals, and that they were 
about to be slaughtered and eaten. 
The apologist, indeed, asserts that 
they were generally pre-informed of 
what was to happen; but with such 
knowledge of the African dialects as 
either officers or men, on board a 
slave ship, are likely to possess, it is 
probable the information would have 
very little effect to moderate their 
fears. It is to be observed, that the 
negroes who were to be sold, were 
confined in a house or yard, and that 
the purchasers endeavoured to seize, 
or enclose with a cord, as many as 
they could; and those, thus seized or 
enclosed, became their’s.—The ac¬ 
count was taken from a Jamaica ga¬ 
zette of March 1788. 

The hour having arrived, the words 
are uttered with a loud voice, The 
sale is opened.. The crowd in waiting 
immediately rush down upon the ter¬ 
rified Africans, who, at such a sight, 
are instantly struck with the most 
dreadful apprehensions. While ma¬ 
ny fall prostrate on their faces, others 
are seen closely embracing their com¬ 
panions, expecting immediate death. 
Their cries, which are truly lamenta¬ 
ble, are communicated through the 
ship, and they are overwhelmed with 
amazement, sorrow, and despair. 
From the hurry and eagerness of those 
who are purchasers on such dismal 
occasions, a person not acquainted, 
with the abominable etiquette of a 
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slave sale, could have no other idea 
than that the wretches were to be 
had gratis. The stated price of sixty- 
eight pounds and the duty for each of 
the trembling captives, would be 
thought a romance. Some of the 
purchasers, more active than others, 
jump over the barricade: the person 
who follows, very often happens to 
thrust one of his feet into the coat 
pocket of him who leads, and the 
loss of a skirt is the consequence; 
whilst a third has his hat knocked off 
and trampled under foot; and a fourth 
loses one of his shoes. These casual¬ 
ties generate no small degree of ill 
humour among the parties, and a box¬ 
ing match ensues. But this is not all. 
Consequences of the most serious na¬ 
ture sometimes follow.—A life is lost, 
—perhaps, also, the life of a valuable 
member of the community,—-not in the 
implacable vehemence of passion; 
but coolly and deliberately, after rea¬ 
son has resumed the throne. Fatali¬ 
ties of this kind are owing to one of 
the parties supposing himself insulted 
by the other; a challenge is therefore 
offered and accepted; and it has been 
known that two worthy citizens have 
been lost to society, the survivor be¬ 
ing obliged to decamp, in order to 
avoid making that dreadful compen¬ 
sation, which is due to the violated 
laws of his country -—-Dichsorfs Let¬ 
ters on Slavery. 


KIDNAPPING. 

In the second number of this jour¬ 
nal, a detailed account was given of 
an atrocious system of^ kidnapping, 
which had been for some time prose¬ 
cuted on the shores of the Delaware 
and Chesapeake. In the narratives 
of several of those who had been res¬ 
cued from their unauthorized captivi¬ 
ty, the name of John Smith holds a 
conspicuous place. This man ap¬ 
pears to have been employed to de¬ 
coy the ignorant and unsuspecting 
children within the grasp of those 
pests of society, who feed and fatten 
on the miseries and blood of their fel¬ 
low men. By the indefatigable exer¬ 
tions of the mayor of this city, aided 
by the personal exertions or S. P. 
Garigues, high constable, this man 


has at length been stopped in his ca¬ 
reer of iniquity. It was ascertained, 
a few weeks ago, that he had sailed 
from Baltimore for Boston, to which 
place the needful information was for¬ 
warded, and the culprit arrested by 
the authorities there;-—constable Ga- 
rigues, who has travelled in pursuit of 
these depredators more than 2000 
miles, set out for Boston, and brought 
the person safely to Philadelphia. 

Several of those who have been 
kidnapped and reclaimed, were ex¬ 
amined; and Sinclair, the boy who 
was carried to Tuscaloosa, among the 
rest; by all of whom, Smith, alias Pur¬ 
nell, was fully recognized.—The facts 
disclosed by the examination, corro¬ 
borate the narratives already publish¬ 
ed, but add very little to the former 
gloomy catalogue of crimes. One 
fact, however, appears in the recent 
disclosures, which, if not new in th e 
annals of violence and fraud, is proba¬ 
bly a novel transaction in the streets 
of Philadelphia. A black sticking 
plaster appeal’s to have been placed 
on the mouths of two of the victims, 
by which means Purnell was enabled 
to convey them to the place of des¬ 
tination without molestation. One of 
them, a boy about ten years of age, 
thus gagged, appears to have been 
carried off in open day, and the other 
in the dusk of the evening. 

The prisoner might have been pro¬ 
secuted by the laws of the United 
States,* but those of the state were 
preferred, probably from motives of 
humanity.—By the laws of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the crime of which the person 
was charged is punishable by a fine 
not less than 500 dollars, nor more 
than 2000, and imprisonment, at hard 
labour, for a term not less than seven 
years, .nor more than twenty-one. 
Indictments might have been found, 
sufficient to subject him to an impri¬ 
sonment which would compose an 
important portion of the life of an in- 
di/ideal. Two indictments, only, were 
cried, on both of which a verdict of 
guilty was found, and the utmost limit 
of the law applied to the cases. He 
is therefore sentenced to a pecuniary 
fine of four thousand dollars, and con- 

* See. page 17 of this journal for the 
law on this subject. 
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finement in the penitentiary during 1 
a terra of forty-two years. 

It is to be hoped, that by the year 
1869, the trade of stealing 1 children 
will be rendered unprofitable, in con¬ 
sequence of the adoption of measures 
by the proper authorities of these re¬ 
publican states, as enlightened and 
humane as the decree of the Irish cler¬ 
gy, at Armagh, in the year 1171. 


PO STRUMOUS AC Q.UITT AL. 

In our second number, pp. 63, 64, 
an extract is given from the travels of 
Fraxicis Hall, detailing the trial and 
execution of a black man on suspicion 
of having poisoned the food of a ship’s 
company on the high seas. Within a 
few weeks, the public papers have' 
teemed with the narratives of a des¬ 
perado, who for a number of years, 
has been engaged in a traffic in hu¬ 
man blood. He was a Frenchman, 
known by the name of Tardy, who 
appears to have been by profession a 
doctor, or assassin, or both united, as 
circumstances suggested. This mon¬ 
ster, after attempting to poison the 
crew of an American brigantine, in 
which he had embarked as a passen¬ 
ger-slaughtered, with the aid of a 
few fellow passengers, the master and 
most of the company; and took posses¬ 
sion of the vessel. Being obliged to 
come to land, on the coast of Virginia, 
for the. purpose of procuring provi¬ 
sions, the mate, whose life had been 
spared to assist in navigating the ves¬ 
sel, escaped to the shore, and inform¬ 
ed the authorities, of the piracy and 
murder which had been committed. 
Tardy, seeing his case desperate, an¬ 
ticipated the executioner, by cutting 
his own throat. From the fragments 
of the history of Tardy’s life which re¬ 
main, it is believed that he was on 
board the vessel, whose cook was 
charged with the crime, of which, to 
the last, he declared himself innocent. 
As the diffusion of poison into the 
food of his companions, appears to 
have been a part of the regular prac¬ 
tice of Dr. Tardy, and the art of lay¬ 
ing upon others the charge of his own 
crimes, no inconsiderable share of his 
shill, there is, at least, a strong pro- 
babilitypthat he was the author of the 


crime for which the poor sable cook 
was condemned to the gibbet. 


MODE OF PROCURING SEAVES IN AFRICA. 

The king of Alrnammy had, in the 
year 1787, very much to his honour, 
enacted a law, that no slave should be 
conducted through his territories. At 
this time, several French vessels lay 
at anchor in the Senegal, waiting for 
slaves. The route of the black traders, 
in consequence of this edict of the 
king, was stopped, and the slaves car¬ 
ried to other parts. The French, un¬ 
able on this account to complete their 
cargoes, remonstrated with the king. 
He was, however, very unpropitious to 
their representations; for he returned 
the presents which had been sent him 
by the Senegal company, of which I 
was myself a witness, declaring at the 
same time, that all the riches of that 
company should not divert him from 
his design. In this situation of affairs, 
the French were obliged to have re¬ 
course to their old friends, the Moors. 
These, who had before shown them¬ 
selves so ready on such occasions, were 
no less ready and active in this. They 
set off in parties to surprise the unof¬ 
fending negroes, and to carry among 
them all the calamities of war. Many 
unfortunate prisoners were sent, and 
for some time continued to be sent in. 
I applied to the director of the com¬ 
pany, who conducted me to the slave 
i prisoners. I saw there the unfortu¬ 
nate captives, chained two and two by 
the foot. The mangled bodies of se¬ 
veral of them, whose wounds were 
still bleeding, exhibited a most shock¬ 
ing spectacle; and their situation may 
be more easily conceived than describ¬ 
ed. The director of the company, 
however, used his best endeavours to 
console them. 

This is a specific instance, showing 
that one war at least was undertaken 
for the sole purpose of procuring 
slaves. I cannot, however, help ob¬ 
serving, that if no such instance as 
this, had come within my knowledge, 
during my stay in those parts, I should 
yet have thought myself justifiable in 
supposing, that the wars among the 
negroes originated in the slave trade. 
For in all the observations I have been 
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able to make, (and I went to the coast 
of Africa, not with any commercial 
views, but for the sole purpose of in¬ 
quiry and observation,) '1 have ever 
considered the negroes as a quiet, in¬ 
offensive people, happy in themselves 
and in one another; enjoying the com¬ 
forts of life without the intervention of 
toil and trouble. If, therefore, I had 
found wars among a people of such 
dispositions, and so situated as to have 
no motive for them, I should certain¬ 
ly have set them down, as having been 
excited for some diabolical purpose; 
and for none so likely as for the pro¬ 
secution of the slave trade.— Wdds- 
irom’s Qbservatiaus on the Slave Trade. 

A French merchant of Goree, land¬ 
ing at a village, observed a handsome, 
well made negro. He immediately 
made application to the chief of the 
village to seize him. On the proposal 
of the chief, the people unanimously 
agreed to grant his request; for it is a 
law in those parts, that if all the. vil¬ 
lage consent, any visiter residing 
among them may be made a slave. 
To gain the consent of a whole vil¬ 
lage, on such an occasion, is not diffi¬ 
cult. The Africans, in general, like 
other people in the same unimproved 
state, are governed by their passions; 
and the prince has only to distri¬ 
bute a sufficient quantity of spiritu¬ 
ous liquors among them, to produce 
the effect he wishes for. Such was 
the case in the present instance: and 
the unfortunate negro, though he 
was their neighbour and visiter, was 
taken and sent into slavery. His 
wife, having heard of his capture, 
came down bathed in tears. She beg¬ 
ged that she might go with him, and 
share his fate. But the trader who 
bought him, had probably no goods at 
the time, and her entreaties were in¬ 
effectual.— Ibid. 

One of the Moorish kings had re¬ 
ceived from the director of the compa¬ 
ny of Senegal, the usual presents; in 
consequence of which he was bound 
to procure slaves. Having been ra¬ 
ther dilatory in the performance of 
his engagements, he was applied to by 
the director, who represented to him 
the pressing wants of the company. 
The king, thus eagerly pressed, offer¬ 
ed him a certain negro on account. 
This negro was none other than bf| 


own minister, who had been his confi¬ 
dential friend and faithful adviser for 
many years. The director, shocked 
at the circumstance, endeavoured to 
point out to him the impropriety of 
his conduct; but his representations 
were ineffectual. The negro, in whose 
presence the offer was made, finding 
that his unworthy master was obsti¬ 
nately bent upon his design, ran up to 
him,—drew his dagger, and plunging 
it into his own heart, exclaimed, 
“Now, savage, I shall have the satis¬ 
faction of expiring before thou canst 
reap any advantage from thy base in¬ 
gratitude to the bes.t of servants.— 
Jbid. 


A jPHIZE ESSAY 

On the comparative Economy of Free 
and Slave Labour in Agriculture. By 
James Raymond\ of Frederick , Mary¬ 
land. 

The question before us, is a branch 
of the general question of slavery. But 
perhaps it does not embrace the most 
fascinating topics for discussion, which 
are ‘ presented to the mind by the 
whole of that great and momentous 
subject. It reaches none of those ele¬ 
vated objections to domestic slavery, 
which many of the wise and good think 
they discover in politics, religion, or 
natural law. We are now simply to 
compare free with slave labour, as a 
means of cultivating the soil. We are 
to answer the very natural inquiiy of 
the farmer,* which of these species of 
labour his own personal advantage 
calls upon him to emply. If we can 
convince him that free labour is the 
best, slavery, we hope, will in time go 
out of fashion, like an unhandy farming 
tool on the introduction of a new one 
upon an improved model. 

This, i shall endeavour to do. I 
shall endeavour to show that free la¬ 
bour is more convenient and cheaper 
than the labour of slaves. 

One of the most important circum¬ 
stances of convenience, and therefore, 
of profit, which can be incident to 
farm labour, is, that it should be easily 

* The word farmer is used through¬ 
out this essay to signify one who in any 
way carries on the business of culti. 
vating the soil. 
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varied in its quantity. Nothing is 
more variable than the quantity of la¬ 
bour which the farmer has occasion to 
employ upon his farm at different 
times, and under different circum¬ 
stances, The changes of the seasons 
as they severally occur, each in their 
turn, call upon the farmer to make 
corresponding changes in the quantity 
of his labour. He cannot conveniently 
or profitably employ as much labour 
in winter as in summer. The fluctua¬ 
tions of commerce is another cause 
which often induces the farmer to 
change from a kind of farming which 
employs a given'number of hands, to 
a kind which would employ a much 
greater or less number. For example, 
the state of the markets may be such, 
that the com and wheat growers 
would find it profitable to turn their 
attention to the growing of wool, 
which employs very few labourers 
compared to the former kinds of farm¬ 
ing. The soil itself, also requires fre¬ 
quent changes in the kind of husban¬ 
dry. In modem days, the great se¬ 
cret of good farming is supposed to 
consist in a proper rotation of crops. 
But the most important rotation is 
from tilling to grazing, and vice versa. 
The good northern farmer, after tilling 
his lots a few years, lays them, down 
to grass. This he calls letting his lands 
rest. But if he cultivated with slave 
labour, whilst his lands were resting, 
most of his labourers would also be 
resting at his expense. 

The inconvenience of making fre¬ 
quent changes in the quantity of slave 
labour, and of suiting its amount to 
the requirements of the farmer, under 
every circumstance, must present it¬ 
self to every one who reflects upon 
the subject. But what is more, the 
moral sense of society has erected an 
insuperable barrier to these changes. 
Public sentiment denies the diameter 
of respectability to men who are in the 
habit of buying and selling slaves. A 
farmer who should purchase a large 
number of slaves, to perform the la¬ 
bour of his farm in summer, and who 
should sell them again when winter 
approaches, and so on from year to 
year, would be denied a respectable 
standing in the community. But where 
labour is free, and therefore, the sub¬ 
ject of contract between the employer 


and the labourer, these changes are 
frequently taking place throughout 
the year. The farmer purchases la¬ 
bour precisely as he purchases any 
other commodity in the market, in 
such quantities and at such times as 
he wants it. He employs his labour¬ 
ers by the day, the month, or the year, 
as bests suits his convenience or inte¬ 
rest. 

Nor does the farmer, by thus regu¬ 
lating the quantity of his labour to 
suit his own convenience, thereby dis¬ 
commode or impose any hardships 
upon the labourers. Where labour is 
performed by freemen exclusively, 
hireling labourers upon a farm are 
not necessarily confined to that occu¬ 
pation. They often unite some me¬ 
chanic art, or some other employment, 
to that of labouring on a farm for hire 
during the summer months. Every 
species of labour being respectable, 
because it is all performed by free¬ 
men, when the labourer is not wanted 
upon the farm of his employer, he is 
neither precluded nor unqualified 
from turning his hand to something 
else. In one shape or another, he is 
constantly promoting the trifold inte¬ 
rest of himself, his employers, and his 
country. He is at one time employed 
in the farmer’s field, to supply his 
country with bread; at another, he 
‘‘guides the tool mechanic,” or, per¬ 
haps, he has embarked upon the 
“mountain wave,” for the purpose of 
transporting the surplus production of 
his farm labour to some foreign port. 
In each of these employments, he is 
supporting himself, furthering the in¬ 
terest of property-holders, and pro¬ 
moting national wealth. This accounts 
not only for the thriving condition of 
the labourers and employers in free 
states, but also for the circumstance 
that free states support a much more 
numerous population than the slave 
states. 

But, it will be asked, if labourers are 
thus at liberty to bestow their labour 
when and where they please, what se¬ 
curity has the farmer, that they will 
consult his convenience and interest 
in serving him? Talk to a Maryland 
farmer of free labour, and perhaps he 
will tell you that free labourers are ca¬ 
pricious; that they will often take ad¬ 
vantage of their liberty and forsake 
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him* at the most hurrying season of 
his crops. Now, if there is any sound¬ 
ness in this objection to free labour, is 
it not remarkable that it should never 
be made, except by those farmers 
who work slaves? Farmers in, free 
states feel no apprehension that their 
farms will lie fallow for want of labour 
to till them, or that their crops when 
raised, will return into the earth for 
want of labour to gather them. The 
farmer is no more at the mercy of la¬ 
bourers where they are free, than me¬ 
chanics or manufacturers in Maryland 
or England, are at the mercy of the 
journeymen they employ. In this sys¬ 
tem of universal liberty, there is a 
controlling power, a regulatingprinci- 
ple, which like a courteous master of 
ceremonies, accommodates the wants 
of the whole world much better than 
any number of individuals can be ac¬ 
commodated by attempting violently 
to helpjthemselves. In other words, 
the conflicting interests and necessi¬ 
ties of each are the accommodation 
and security of all. 

Though this sentiment, in one form 
of expression or another, is the basis 
of all modern theories of human poli¬ 
ty, I will not ask a concession of its 
application to the present subject. In¬ 
deed, such a concession would be 
yielding up the discussion. To say the 
conflicting interests and necessities of 
employer and labourer vould most 
commodiously regulate their inter¬ 
course, is to use another phraseology 
to express, that free labour is prefera¬ 
ble to slave. This being the point in 
dispute, I will endeavour to settle it, 
by showing its consanguinity to a fa¬ 
mily of maxims that have not been 
questioned for several centuries. 

Labour and the fruits of labour both 
possess the same commercial proper¬ 
ties. Labour, like the fruits of labour’, 
is property; an article of bargain and 
sale; a commodity in the market, and 
as such, possesses the same commer¬ 
cial nature and constitution with every 
other commodity that is bought and 
sold. All the world agree, as a gene¬ 
ral proposition, that the most effectual 
method of rendering every commodity 
which is the subject of private proper¬ 
ty, cheap, plentiful and of good qua¬ 
lity, and of placing it within the reach 
of all who wish to make use of it, is to 


secure to the producer of the commo¬ 
dity all the profits he a can make^by 
producing it; by leaving him to pro¬ 
duce it when he pleases; to sell it"to 
whom he pleases,^where^ he pleases, 
and for the most that he can get. It 
is by these equitable laws, this free 
and unshackled intercourse, that the 
farmer is always able to supply him¬ 
self with the coffee of the West In¬ 
dies, the tea of the East Indies, the 
carpets of Turkey, the manufactures 
of Europe, in short, with every lux¬ 
ury and comfort which the world af¬ 
fords. The effect of a different sys¬ 
tem, with regard to the productsfof 
labour, may be easily illustrated. For 
example: suppose the rest of the 
world should say to the farmers—gen¬ 
tlemen, we are now too dependant on 
you for existence. Meat, and bread, 
the comforts and necessaries of life, 
come to the rest of mankind exclu¬ 
sively through your hands. Perhaps 
you may combine to close those hands 
upon us, and starve all but yourselves. 
To prevent so melancholy an occur¬ 
rence, and at all events to render our¬ 
selves independent of your caprices, 
we must alter the existing laws and 
take from you the right of disposing 
of your crops according to your own 
will and pleasure. What would be the 
farmers’ reply? Would they not say, 
fellow citizens, take your own course. 
What produce we have raised, under 
the presumption that we were to dis¬ 
pose of it as we pleased, you can take 
and make the most of. But look out 
for short crops next year. We do not 
cultivate our lands if others are to en¬ 
joy the fruits. The world remained 
a wilderness until the producer was 
rendered secure in his rights to his 
produce. Depart from this policy, 
which has filled the world with abun¬ 
dance, and the earth will soon revert 
to its original state of sterility. Now, 
all I ask of the farmer is, that he 
should extend this reasoning on from 
the fruits of labour to labour itself. I 
ask him to believe, that the tree and 
the fruit are relate^! together by one 
common nature. The same principle 
which renders it such good policy in 
the rest of mankind to protect the far¬ 
mer in his right to his crops, renders 
it equally politic in the farmer to pro¬ 
tect the labourer in the right to his la- 
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hour. Labour, like wheat, is a com¬ 
modity. The farmer is the consumer 
of labour, and the labourer is the pro¬ 
ducer. And as the rest of the world, 
in order to render the farmer’s wheat 
cheap, plentiful, and of a good quality, 
are obliged to protect him in raising 
or producing it; so the farmer can rea¬ 
der labour cheap, plentiful, and of 
good quality only by securing to the 
labourer, the raiser, the producer of 
the commodity, all the profits he can 
make by its production. 

Slavery is such an extravagant de¬ 
parture in man from his own acknow¬ 
ledged policy and principles, that the 
contrast becomes ludicrous. The right 
which a man has to his own labour is 
the only private property which ex¬ 
ists by natural law. By the laws of na¬ 
ture, the external world belonged to 
the human family as tenants in com¬ 
mon. But while this was the case, 
no man would bestow his own labour 
upon the external objects around him, 
because those objects might be taken 
from him by some of his co-tenants, 
and’with them would go the labour 
he had bestowed. To remedy this 
evil, to secure to man the private pro¬ 
perty he had in his own labour, and 
thereby induce him to become indus¬ 
trious, the whole external world, 
which was before held in common by 
the human race, was divided into pri¬ 
vate property also. Thus, mankind 
have artificially divided the whole of 
the external world into private pro¬ 
perty for the purpose of seeming to 
the labourer ms rights to his own la¬ 
bour; and then, they resort to slavery 
to counteract that purpose! A man’s 
natural right to his own labour is first 
made the basis of all artificial proper¬ 
ty; and is then sacrificed and made 
the subject of that very artificial pro¬ 
perty of which it is the origin and sup¬ 
port! 

I state these counter currents in hu¬ 
man conduct for the purpose of show¬ 
ing that they must lead to results as 
opposite as their courses. If reducing 
the external world to private proper¬ 
ty, by securing to the labourer the 
reward of his labour, has been the ori¬ 
gin of commerce, agriculture, the arts 
and sciences, if it has been the means 
of filling the world with abundace and 
comfort: slavery, by depriving the la¬ 


bourer of the reward of his labour, and 
thereby taking from him the motives 
to industry, must of necessity be at¬ 
tended by contrary effects. If secur¬ 
ing to the producer of all other com¬ 
modities, the profits of producing, 
renders them eheap, and plentiful, and 
of good quality, then it follows, that 
in order to render labour cheap, plen¬ 
tiful, and of good quality, the labour¬ 
er, who is the producer of that com¬ 
modity, must’ be rendered secure in 
the profits of producing it. It would 
be as wise for the rest of the world to 
attempt to provide against famine by 
taking from the farmer the disposal of 
his crops, as it is for the farmer to at¬ 
tempt to provide against a scarcity of 
labour by infringing the liberty of the 
labourer. Leave the conflicting inte¬ 
rests and necessities of the producer 
and consumer of lab our to regulate it in 
every particular, and the heavens may 
become as brass, and the clouds yield 
no rain, but the faithful hand of the 
free labourer will never desert the 
fields of the farmer. Where the la¬ 
bourer is free, the current price and 
fair treatment is as sure to command 
labour, as a fair price and fair dealing 
is to command corn, meat, houses, 
land, or any tiling else. If you are par¬ 
ticularly in want of labour, let it be 
known by offering the smallest frac¬ 
tion above the current price, and like 
other commodities under like circum¬ 
stances, it will throng you. You may 
thus concentrate labour to any place, 
for any lawful purpose, private or 
public, peaceful or hostile; to cultivate 
the soil, dig canals, make roads, erect 
fortifications, or handle the musket. 
And how grateful ought man to be, 
at finding human nature so constitut¬ 
ed, that in order to command human 
labour, and to use it either for public 
or private purposes, there is no neces¬ 
sity of subjecting our fellow creatures 
to involuntary bondage. What wis¬ 
dom and benevolence is manifested 
by the Deity in so making the world, 
that every thing in it, withers beneath 
the influence of slavery. With refe¬ 
rence to farming, slavery may justly 
be defined'an unnatural and involun¬ 
tary relation between the farmer, the 
slave, and the soil, which operates to 
the mutual destruction of all. If the 
slave is obliged to perforin involuntary 
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labour for the master, the master is 
also compelled to find employment 
and support for the slave, whether he 
finds him profitable or otherwise. The 
land is also laid under an exhausting 
system of contribution, and though 
out of heart from too much tilling, it 
must nevertheless, be annually visited 
by the plough and hoe. 

(To he continued .) 


ON SLAVERY. 

Concluded from page 121. 

The present situation of the slave 
states is awful. Mr. Jefferson con¬ 
siders the emigrations from Europe 
as by no means desirable; and, view¬ 
ing them as tending to form a differ¬ 
ing people among us, he thinks the 
deferring the complete settling of our 
country, for one generation, a price 
which we ought willingly to pay for 
a population undivided in opinions, 
manners, and habits. If such were 
his sentiments when applied to a peo¬ 
ple of the same colour, what must 
they be when applied to the negroes'* 
Many years ago he delineated the de¬ 
moralizing effect of slavery, on the 
master, as well as on the slave; and 
intimated that we might entertain 
reasonable apprehensions of a provi¬ 
dential retribution. He did not enter 
into a detail of the miseries entailed 
upon the whites, nor will my limits 
permit me to do so. 

. Yet let us call to mind the declara¬ 
tion of Mr. Randolph,-—that the alarm 
of fire strikes terror into the bosoms of 
the mothers, who tremble at the 
thought of a renewal of the scenes of 
St. Domingo. Men have been heard 
to avow their dislike to matrimony, 
from 'the consideration, that, single, 
they feared nothing; but, that marri¬ 
ed, their life would be in perpetual 
anxiety. Still, none dare look the 
approaching danger in the face. Urge 
this topic, and ’tis waived with a pi¬ 
ous ejaculation of “ God knows what 
will be the end of it!” or with a vol¬ 
ley of curses upon those who first 
brought negroes here;—but for that 
manly resolution which you might 
expect among freemen, you may look 
for it in vain. Even new I fcci my-■ 
self treading on dangerous ground. 
Vol. I.—19 


The man who moves this subject, is 
too often drought hostile to his breth¬ 
ren. I deprecate the idea; but from 
that regard to my own colour, "and to 
my own children, which is natural tQ 
every man, I wish, if possible, to leave 
them in security. To those who 
think fit to villify my motives, I re¬ 
ply* 

But if you are afraid to hear the worst, 

Then let the worst, unheard, fall on your head. 

•It is not for such that I write. Is 
there a man who loves his country, 
and fears not to face impending dan¬ 
ger? For him these remarks are de¬ 
signed;—and I trust that these my 
essays, imperfect as they are, may 
yet have the beneficial effect of call¬ 
ing forth men equal to the discussion 
now attempted—-men who will ad¬ 
dress their contemporaries in lan¬ 
guage such as may compel them to 
rouse from their slumbers. 

Awake—arise; or be for ever fallen ! 

The contingency requires ho soft ac¬ 
cents, no milk and water language ; 
nor must the fear of the people’s an¬ 
ger restrain the patriot from speaking 
in his bolder tone. When the taking 
of the Bastile was announced at Ver¬ 
sailles, the minister declared, that it 
must not be made known to His Ma¬ 
jesty. Here the courtier acted suita¬ 
bly to his trade; and his example may 
be of use to the demagogue. But 
neither of these characters apply to 
the patriot. He knows that his duty 
binds him, when danger threatens, 
to rouse the sovereign power, how- 
| ever shocking his information, and 
however dangerous to his own per¬ 
sonal safety. 

That what is morally wrong, can¬ 
not be politically right, is a truth 
which, if we cannot learn from reflec¬ 
tion, will be taught us by experience. 
Of this we may be certain,—that the 
continuance and extension, ^ '“'h; 0 c >\; 
must ultimately produce d(k i!- con¬ 
sequences. Small as at first may be 
the number of negroes in a state, 
they are sure to increase in a fright¬ 
ful proportion; of which the next 
census in this state will be an addi¬ 
tional witness ; and ten years hence, 
Missouri will offci equal evidence to 
the same effect .—(See Appendix .) 
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But what is the remedy? what can 
we do? In the first place, stop the 
gangrene: 

Let it remain a poison where it is; 

Not poison any further. 

This, thanks to Congress, has been 
done, in part only; for, cut off from 
the north, the slaveholders are resolv¬ 
ed to extend their pestilential influ¬ 
ence ©yer the south—although such 
an extension must present not only 
a feeble, but a dangerous frontier, on 
the side which requires the strongest: 
and we are told that such, their just 
desires, must not be opposed. If the 
patient refuses amputation, and is too 
strong to be tied down, he must pe¬ 
rish. Without a figure-—if you do 
not stop the spread, and prevent the 
increase of negroes, they must be¬ 
come your masters; and, from the 
fierce opposition they will experience, 
the war must end in extermination. 
As it will not commence till the pro¬ 
portion of negroes fearfully exceeds 
that of the whites, their success is 
certain, eve. without those helps 
from Europe on which they may safe¬ 
ly count, and which may serve as con¬ 
voys to the black regiments by that 
time to be expected from the West 
Indies. 

Let not the reader be surprised at 
this last circumstance. The expecta¬ 
tion is but too likely to be verified in 
less than this century. Hispaniola 
can support an immense population; 
nor is it likely that its governments 
will be slow to avail themselves of 
those arms by which they were 
founded, especially when allured by 
the riches of Jamaica and Cuba: the 
population of which will eagerly join 
them, and thus afford an additional 
proof of the impolicy of settling a 
country with negroes. From five to 
ten thousand well armed blacks 
W£»uld easily revolutionize Jamaica; 
nor'car the British fleets be inces¬ 
santly oh the watch, especially in a 
climate liable to hurricanes. The 
warmest friends of England anticipate 
the dominion of the blacks in the 
islands. Formerly they were jealous 
of our rising,power and ambition; but 
now they seem to have awakened 
from' their idle dream, to the awful 
reality. Even the Quarterly Review 


advises to dispense Christianity and 
the arts to the slaves in their islands. 
With good reason. These may serve 
to humanize the slaves, and to pre¬ 
vent the fall of their masters from be¬ 
ing so abrupt and so terrible as in 
Hispaniola. But that fall must take 
place. Providence seems, by a most 
righteous retribution, to have ordain¬ 
ed that the negro race shall attain its 
brightest glories, in that very region, 
where it had been sunk to its most 
shameful, its most debasing degrada¬ 
tion. Those who have witnessed a 
West Indian flagellation, will compre¬ 
hend me.—Cuba and Porto Rico will 
easily follow Jamaica. If the negroes 
do not subjugate the rest, it will ra¬ 
ther be on account of the insignifi¬ 
cancy of the prize, than from their 
inability to snatch it. These fair isl¬ 
ands are susceptible of a population 
double that of Britain. And can we 
believe that these people, in posses¬ 
sion of power, will disregard their 
brethren in America, at the distance 
of a single day’s sail? Will they not 
hasten with fury to their assistance? 
Judge of the effect with which they 
will act roused by every motive of in¬ 
dignation and abhorrence, and brac¬ 
ed by congenial heat, against your 
northern auxiliaries, depressed in 
mind by the consideration, that 
they are vindicating the tyrant’s 
cause, and enfeebled in body by an 
unfavourable climate. 

Stop, then, I repeat, in the first 
place, the further spread of these 
people. But here humanity is im¬ 
pressed into the service of slavery. 
“ Would you,’ ’ say its advocates, “ con¬ 
dense it within its present limits, and 
thus rendering the slaves less valua¬ 
ble, ensure them worse treatment?” 
Worse treatment they generally can¬ 
not have. They have existence; their 
meal is carefully measured out to 
them; and if nature could exist and 
propagate with less, their allowance 
would be shortened. I speak here 
of the old states, where the master 
estimates the quantum of expenses 
absolutely necessary, as in the case of 
other domestic animals. Their com¬ 
forts he regards not, and he lays his 
account with being’ re-imbursed, ei¬ 
ther by emigration, or by cash. 

But let the slaves remain, as they 





themselves desire, in their native 
seats; let Virginia be no longer a 
breeding ground to overspread and 
blacken all the other states; then will 
the masters find the maintenance of 
slaves so oppressive, that they will 
be glad to set free their worthless 
property, and to agree to that foreign 
emigration, to which they will never 
agree while negroes retain an ex¬ 
changeable value. The authors of 
the preceding objection would do well 
to reserve for their children some of 
that humanity which so tenderly in¬ 
terests itself in behalf of the negro. 
Let us not be so deeply concerned to 
secure these people from the barbari¬ 
ty of their masters, as to spread them 
over the continent, although such a 
measure must be ultimately attended 
with the destruction of the whites. 

Those who plead for the extension 
of slavery, urge, that by refusing to 
the slaveholder the right of carrying 
his property wherever he may choose, 
we do, in effect, shut him out from the 
free states; whereas, persons, princi- 
pled against slavery, may settle in 
slave states. They may —as Lot abode 
in Sodom; their souls incessantly 
shocked by barbarities perpetrated 
before their eyes, and which they can 
neither prevent nor punish; their chil¬ 
dren inevitably corrupted by the ex¬ 
amples of the slaveholders, and ex¬ 
posed to idleness and profligacy, the 
constant attendants of slavery, the 
constant subjects of concern to every 
parent who possesses slaves! Sooner 
than settle the healthy state of Missou¬ 
ri on such terms, the emigrant will sit 
down contented in the sickly plains 
of Indiana, as numerous citizens have 
left Kentucky for Ohio! Yet though 
a man may be willing to embrace dis¬ 
ease and sickness, when soothed by 
freedom, rather than health when de¬ 
based by slavery, is that a reason for 
forcing the alternative upon him? 

But suppose my advice for restrict¬ 
ing these people to their native seats 
be followed, in what mode shall they 
exist there Let their present mas¬ 
ters hold them as villeins, bound to 
the soil, and to go along with it. Di¬ 
vision of land and slaves should go 
together ; but no more should the fa¬ 
milies be severed. Attached to their 
respective spots, increase would be 


impossible beyond the quantum of 
food produced.—The limits thus fix¬ 
ed to the increase of the blacks, the 
numerous white population, which in 
forty years will have taken up all the 
western lands, must regurgitate, back 
upon the slave states, which may then 
ship off their slaves and replace them 
by white labourers. Nor can this pe¬ 
riod be further distant. There will 
not, in 1870, be a foot of land unlo¬ 
cated; and long before the expira¬ 
tion of this century, poor whites in 
abundance will be soliciting employ¬ 
ment. This, by the way, if you part 
with your slaves: not otherwise. Re¬ 
tain them in your country, and the 
whites will rather perish than degrade 
their cast by labouring among them.' 
At present, the conduct of the plant¬ 
er, is natural. He is no worse than 
other men. Each endeavours to bet¬ 
ter himself, without too much regard 
to his neighbour. “ All for ourselves, 
and nothing for the rest of the world,” 
has in all ages been the vile maxim of 
the masters of mankind. So says 
Adam Smith. The wretches to whom 
he alludes, who bartered,. for toys, 
their dominions, and the love of their 
vassals and dependants; acted upon 
the same principle with those against 
whom the prophets of old denounced 
their severest maledictions, for “ add¬ 
ing house to house, and field to field, 
that they might be set alone in the 
midst of the earth.” From the same 
motives,the Highland landlord,in Scot¬ 
land, replaces a population of two 
hundred fellow creatures by a flock of 
sheep, a shepherd, and his dog. From 
the same motives, the English land¬ 
holder buys up the adjacent estates; 
and from the same motives, the all 
grasping tenant rents from him,the 
farms of twenty families; whence a 
great part of that wide wasting dis¬ 
tress which now pervades Britain, 
where the great landholder., by Iris 
sub-tyrant, the great farmer, reigns 
amid fields replete with produce, but 
despoiled of men. 

Late sibi summovetomne 

Vulgus, et in vacua regnat basiliscus arena. 

He replaces numerous tenants, bound 
from their forefathers to him and his, 
by a few hirelings, skilful in their bu-> 
siness, but totally destitute of that 
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principle which in the old farmers, 
took its deep root in filial attachment 
to their ancient lord. The same self¬ 
ish spirit, recognised in all these char¬ 
acters, is now acting in the person of 
the slaveholder, certain of being at¬ 
tended with the same consequences, 
—that is, the stripping their native 
country of its best defenders. Yet 
however pernicious his conduct, it is 
forced upon the resident of a slave 
state. His negroes increase, and he 
is taxed to his utmost exertions to buy- 
land for their employment: and as 
long as they remain slaves, so long 
must they be supported by their mas¬ 
ter ; the whole of whose gains are ex¬ 
pended in buying out his poor neigh¬ 
bours, that his increasing negroes may 
occupy their seats. Nothing but free¬ 
dom, or something like it, can pre¬ 
vent the blacks from multiplying.— 
While slaves they propagate fearless¬ 
ly; their abstinence from matrimony 
has no reward. If free, they would 
feel the checks on increase, as sensi¬ 
ble as the whites; and a black old 
maid would not be a sight quite as 
extraordinary as a black swan. 

But this remedy is not likely to be 
received in states where I have heard 
the atrocious, sentiment, “that the 
negroes would never be well govern¬ 
ed till the master possessed the pow¬ 
er of life and death.” There, even 
the freedom bestowed by the consci¬ 
entious and humane is grudged to 
this unhappy people; and the legis- 
ture have forbidden emancipation, be¬ 
cause it spoils the morals of the slaves. 
Then why not set all free ? Let them 
become public, and- not domestic 
slaves. Let them be among you as 
the Greeks •.re among the Turks. 
“But this would be dangerous.”— 
Far from it. The Turks have ruled 
their political slaves these four centu¬ 
ries. Had these been domestic slaves, 
considered as valuable property, and 
had their masters* wealth been ex¬ 
pended for the purpose of increasing 
them, they would long since have out¬ 
grown the governing power, and re¬ 
possessed themselves of their ancient 
empire. Were we to adopt this plan, 
we might from time to time, avail our¬ 
selves of our shipping to remove the 
most spirited characters, who might 
- otherwise endanger our safety. I am j 


but too sensible that this advice is of¬ 
fered in vain. The countrymen of 
Washington, those who revere the 
memory of the hero, are among those 
who have forbidden the imitation of 
that last will by which he left his ne¬ 
groes free.-—These are the men who 
are incessantly deploring their misfor¬ 
tune in having Such a property trans¬ 
mitted to them from their fathers; who 
curse those who brought it to the 
country; and who declare that they 
would gladly part with it, provided 
they had the means of sending it 
away, yet are deaf to the offers made 
from the West Indies to receive all 
they are willing to send. But here 
I the slaveholder appeals to humanity. 
These poor creatures ^re attached to 
their country, and even to their mas¬ 
ters.—Would you have us force them 
away? Is this a question difficult to 
resolve by those who are daily selling 
negroes to the slave dealers to drive 
handcuffed across the mountains? 
How strongly does the language of 
these people remind us of those who 
formerly declared, “that if they had 
lived in the age of their fathers, they 
would not have been partakers with 
them in the blood of the prophets.” 
Nor do I positively assert that these 
would have bought Guinea negroes: 
but their persisting to hold their en¬ 
slaved offspring, and their compelling 
others, of better inclinations, to act in 
like manner, shows them, but too 
plainly,the worthy descendants of tb eir 
ancestors, and to them the dreadful 
sentence applies in its full force, 
“Fill ye up the measure of your in¬ 
iquities.” By extending them more 
widely, the time may be protracted; 
but at length the cup must run over. 

An argument against general eman¬ 
cipation, borrowed also from humani¬ 
ty, is brought forward. If free, they 
must be governed by severe laws, 
and placed under the superintendence 
of a strict police. And is this an ob¬ 
jection?—Brought up in degradation 
—reduced to brutality; for such se¬ 
vere laws are necessary, under whose 
wholesome discipline they may be¬ 
come men. Let the slaves choose for 
themselves. Inform them that they 
shall be free, provided they are willing 
to stipulate, for a life so blameless, 
that suspicion shall not attach thereto. 
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They will cheerfully accept the offer. 
Nor is there a man who, offered his 
choice between slavery and freedom, 
would hesitate to accept the latter, 
however burtliensome the restrictions 
it might present. 

We are called upon to indemnify 
the slaveholder, to whom we owe jus¬ 
tice as well as to the slave. We ac¬ 
knowledge that if the slaves were to 
be immediately exported, that the 
master might then expect the full 
price for them: but he has nought 
to expect such price for them, if only 
set at liberty. In that case he would 
still have their services, and that on 
lower terms than at present. Com¬ 
manding the laws, he could forbid the 
slave’s holding land; he could fix a 
price upon his labour; he could bind 
him to the soil. In this case, the 
quondam slaveholder would lose no¬ 
thing but a nominal property and a 
disgraceful name; in other respects, 
he would be a gainer. The negroes 
must have recourse to the landholders 
for employment: no other persons 
can give it. The best of them will 
be received; the balance rejected. 
The expense of maintaining the aged, 
the feeble, and the infants, will be 
taken off the shoulders of the masters; 
and this operating in the slave states 
like a release from the poor rates in 
England, would be an ample indem¬ 
nification for giving up the name of 
great property, while he retained all 
its advantages. He will not then be¬ 
queath to his children a property 
which every owner finds to be the 
plague of his existence, the most ex¬ 
pensive as well as the most dangerous 
stock upon his plantation. 

Our negroes must either become 
villeins or freemen. In either case, 
severe laws must govern them. Yet 
those laws need not be written in 
blood. Banishment should be the ca¬ 
pital punishment, except for murder. 
Suspicion against the negro, whether 
arising from fact, or personal qualities, 
should be the signal of instant deporta¬ 
tion to a country where those qualities 
would render him respectable which 
here had made him dangerous. His 
friends might, if' they chose, accom¬ 
pany him. Voluntary emigration might 
take off the enterprising and resolute. 
The states might pay their passage. 


Increase might be checked, not by 
degrading the man, but by giving him 
comforts, and showing him their conti¬ 
nuance in celibacy, their termination 
in matrimony. Has not this been the 
consequence of freedom hitherto? 
Does not the freedman, from the ap¬ 
prehensions of a family, frequently 
choose a partner from the slaves? 
Employment would be found more 
readily by the single, than by those en- 
cumbered with a family; and greater 
comforts would be enjoyed by the 
former than by the latter. The checks 
to matrimony would act with a force in¬ 
conceivable by those who have never 
witnessed their power in Europe, 
where, strange to relate, a negro 
wench has been known to reject the 
honourable offer of a decent white 
man. She lived, she said, in plenty 
with her mistress; but if bound to a. 
husband, she must struggle with the 
same distresses which she pitied in so 
many others. The institutions of the 
Shakers, and the Harmonites, and the 
customs of the Indian warriors, have 
stopped or suspended increase. Must 
we then think it absolutely impossible 
to effect, in a degree, by* political in¬ 
stitutions, that which has been effected 
by fanaticism? We know thaf mar¬ 
riage was forbidden to the Roman sol¬ 
diers, till the time of Severua; and 
though not formally prohibited under 
Bonaparte, was carefully discounte¬ 
nanced. Among our freedmen, early 
marriages might be discouraged by a 
poll tax, or by the penalty of deporta¬ 
tion inflicted on both parties. Humani¬ 
ty could not revolt, at this. How many 
thousand pair in Europe would be 
willing to banish themselves from their 
native soil, on a like condition ? Why 
should the state of the black in Ame¬ 
rica, be preferable in this respect to 
that of the white in Europe; especial¬ 
ly when the exile may be accompanied 
by all whom affection binds to him ? 
The check to increase will have be¬ 
gun among them only half a century 
sooner than, in the. course of nature, it 
must take place, alike in black and 
white. If you stay their increase bare¬ 
ly during that time, the white popula¬ 
tion will enable you to replace them. 
You may thus dismiss them by whole 
counties at a time; and thus they may 
bear to|;their new abode all the affec- 
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tions endeared by habit, and which in 
fact constitute the native country. In 
such case, their removal would hardly 
give them pain. Indeed, this last is 
the only way in which they can be got 
rid of effectually. Export a moderate, 
or, if you will, a large number from all 
the states—the labour of the rest, 
whether bond or free, will rise in va¬ 
lue immediately, and their numbers 
will increase accordingly. Export the 
contents of a whole county, and forbid 
the future entrance of a negro there; 
you will then have white men offering 
their services as labourers, when their 
feelings are no longer shocked by 
intercourse with negroes. 

Should you, prevent these conse¬ 
quences, by sending these people to 
the islands, you will not only remove 
danger, but conciliate gratitude. Nor 
need we be afraid of rendering the 
blacks too powerful. That is the con¬ 
cern of Britain and Spain, not of Ame¬ 
rica. Nor, indeed, would the two for¬ 
mer gain much by stopping the emi¬ 
gration of our negroes, with which the 
rise of the Haytian empire might be 
accelerated, and without which it 
might be retarded from 30 to 50 years, 
a trifle in the life time of a nation. 
But then’ settlement in Hispaniola 
would ensure us the affections of them 
and their posterity; especially if we 
sent them in numbers, and societies, 
sufficient to secure their language and 
manners. The Jamaica negro who 
meets an Englishman in the Spanish 
colonies, claims countiy with him. 
Some of us have proposed to give 
these people a seat upon our conti¬ 
nent Of such a seat the West Indies 
has all the advantages; with this addi¬ 
tional, that the sea will roll between 
us. 

On the whole—prevent their far¬ 
ther increase. The means are pointed 
out. You may then remove them at 
your leisure. Nay, their present sup¬ 
posed amount, say 1,700,000, may re¬ 
main among us with little danger. Pro¬ 
vided you keep them at, or below, 
that number, there will exist no such 
imperious necessity of banishment, as 
if you permit them to quadr uple their 
amount. 

There is, however, no occasion to 
point out political regulations for 
checking the increase, or hastening 


the deportation, till we have adopted 
the leading, the indispensable mea¬ 
sure—the liberation, or villeinage of 
the negroes; and of this I have no 
hope. I abandon the subject to abler 
hands; satisfied with having discharged 
a duty, which I would have gladly dis¬ 
pensed with, could I have done so con¬ 
formably to the dictates of conscience. 

• APPENDIX: 

Showing the'rate of increase, between 
1800 and 1820, of whites and blacks 
in six states. This statement is de¬ 
rived from a work published in Shel¬ 
by county, Kentucky.* 

Virginia. 

18007 518,674 C Whites: prop. inc. 16 
1820 5 603,074 1 and a fraction. 
18007 346,954 CBlacks: proportional 
1820 5 425,153 t increase 22. 

North Carolina . 

18007337,866 C Whites: prop. inc. 24 
1820 y 419,200 £ and a fraction. 
18007 133,196 CBlacks: proportional 
1820 5 205 017 i increase 54 nearly. 

South Carolina. 

18007 196,255 C Whites: proportion- 
1820 5 237,440 £ al increase 21. 

18007 146,151 CBlacks: proportional 
1820 5 258,475 c increase 76. 

Georgia. 

1800 7 101,068 C Whites: proportion- 
1820 5 189,566 (_ al increase 87. 
1800 7 59,699 C Blacks: proportional 
1820 5 149,656 1 increase 150. 

Tennessee. 

18007 91,709 C Whites: proportion- 
1820 5 339,727 i al increase 270. 
1800 7 13,584 C Blacks: proportional 
1820 5 80,107 c increase 489. 

Kentucky. 

1800 } 179,875 7 Whites: proportion- 
1820 5 434,644 > al increase 141. 
1800 7 40,343 7 Blacks: proportional 
1820 5 126,732 5 increase 214. 

* These numbers include, under the 
denomination of blacks, the slaves only, 
and not the free coloured population. 
A few errors which had crept into the 
Kentucky paper, are corrected in 
this. 
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Continued from page 117. 

In the second number of the Quar¬ 
terly Review, recently published in 
this city, I find an able review of Dr. 
Cooper’s lectures onp olitical econo¬ 
my, published at Columbia in 1826. 
The reviewer, though apparently op¬ 
posed to the practice of slave holding, 
has ventured some remarks, which 
seem to soften or deny a part of the 
evils resulting from that, impolitic sys¬ 
tem. He observes, " In his chapter 
on labour and wages. Dr. Cooper 
compares 'the cost of rearing a slave, 
with his ordinary earnings in making 
cotton; for the purpose of showing 
that slave labour is dearer than that of 
a freeman. That this is the case, 
when both descriptions earn a bare 
subsistence, we have no doubt.* But 
in this country, where the white la¬ 
bourer is, in general, so much more 
expensively fed and clothed than the 
slave, we rather question the fact. 
It certainly seems the interest of the 
slave to consume as much, and to 
work as little, as he can; yet, with all 
his temptations to do so, he in fact 
performs nearly as much work, and 
consumes far less than the free la¬ 
bourer.” The reviewer must here 

* This is easily conceived. If the 
slave earns a bare subsistence, since 
he must have a subsistence at all 
events, it does not appear that the 
owner can derive any emolument 
from his labour. But the free man 
may earn, or more properly, receive a 
bare subsistence, and yet leave to his 
employer a considerable profit ; and 
we may rest assured, the free labour¬ 
er will not find employment in the 
service of others, if his services do 
not remunerate his employer with a 
profit for the wages allowed. 


permit me to adopt his own expres¬ 
sion; I rather question the fact. Judg¬ 
ing a priori, from the nature of the 
case, we can hardly suppose that the 
slave, with every temptation to idle¬ 
ness, and one motive only to labour, 
will perform nearly as much as the 
man who has every inducement to ex¬ 
ertion, and but one temptation to idle¬ 
ness. Dr. Cooper estimates the la¬ 
bour of a slave at two thirds of what 
a white labourer, at usual wages, 
would perform. This may probably 
be a tolerable approximation, if we 
make the comparison between slave 
labour, and the labour of a free man 
in a slave-holding state. Where la¬ 
bour is generally performed by slaves, 
they give the tone, and furnish the 
standard, both as to quantity and kind. 
The free man copies from the slave, 
not the slave from the free man. It 
has been said, as a reproach to our 
people of the north, that such of them 
as emigrate to the south, and become 
owners of slaves, are generally more 
severe in their exactions, than those 
who have always lived in the slave¬ 
holding districts. This circumstance 
is explained by, and at the same time 
illustrates the proposition above stat¬ 
ed. The man whose notions of in¬ 
dustry have been drawn from the ex¬ 
ertions of free men in a non-slave¬ 
holding district, soon loses his pa¬ 
tience, when condemned to wait the 
tardy, reluctant movements of slaves; 
while the native of a slave state has 
learned to measure by those move¬ 
ments, the exertions which ought to 
be made. Edwards in his description 
of a West Indian sugar plantation, af¬ 
ter leading his first gang through the 
languid morning, and assigned them 
the meridianai period for refreshment 
and repose, subjoins, "At two o’clock 
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they are again summoned to the field, 
when, having; been refreshed both by 
rest and food, they now manifest some 
signs of vigorous and animated appli¬ 
cation ; although 1 can, with great 
truth, assert, that our English labour¬ 
er, in his own climate, would perform 
at least three times the work of any 
one negro in the same period.”* Dr. 
P inkard• estimates the work, perform¬ 
ed with ease, by two Europeans, as 
equivalent to what twelve slaves are 
accustomed to effect.f 

Tlie experience of Joshua Steele, 
formerly of Barbardoes, furnishes a 
striking exemplification of the diffe¬ 
rence between slave labour and free. 
He tried the effect of substituting the 
hope of reward for the fear of punish¬ 
ment, and the result exceeded his ex¬ 
pectations. He obtained from his 
slaves in a given time, by the pay¬ 
ment of a small premium, three times 
as much work, as without it. t In this 
case, however, the premium was to be 
paid, only on condition that a certain 
task was performed; and therefore 
the effect of servile habits was proba¬ 
bly completely counteracted by the 
stimulus of an expected premium. 
As far as roy own observations have 
extended, 1 should not hesitate to 
pronounce the quantity of work per¬ 
formed by a slave in a slave-holding 
district, compared with that of a free 
man in a free state, far below the es- ! 
timate of Dr. Cooper. It may be ob¬ 
served that in non-slave-holding dis¬ 
tricts, a large part of the labour is 
performed by those immediately inte¬ 
rested in the result, and that even 
when labour is performed by hire¬ 
lings, the employer generally takes 

* Hist. W. Indies, vol ii. p. 123. 

\ Notes on W. Indies, vol i. p. 2 57. 

^Dickson’s Mitigation of Slavery. 


his part, and thus by his presence and 
example diffuses into the common 
exertions, an energy which the mere 
hireling but seldom exhibits. In slave¬ 
holding districts, the distinction be¬ 
tween master and slave, is general¬ 
ly too strongly marked to admit of 
that healthful stimulus. That the 
slave is generally worse fed and more 
scantily clothed than the free man, is 
readily admitted? but that he con¬ 
sumes far less, is not quite so clear. If 
comfortably clothed and plentifully 
fed, as many of them unquestionably 
are, he will doubtless consume more 
than the free man who depends for 
his support on the labour of his hands. 
The superior care in the preserva¬ 
tion both of food and clothing, which 
the free man’s sense of interest ex¬ 
cites, is, in all probability, more than 
a counterpoise to the expense of a 
somewhat finer wardrobe, and more 
delicate fare. How 'often do we see 
persons spend in the midst of squalid 
poverty, a sum more than equal to 
their comfortable support! If the 
provisions of the slave are too spar¬ 
ingly furnished, his conscience will 
be readily moulded to the circum¬ 
stances of his life. Few slaves 
possess a morality sufficiently re¬ 
fined, to deny to the cravings of 
hunger, a clandestine supply from 
the stores of a master. And of all 
modes by which the poor are main¬ 
tained, surely the most expensive is 
that of permitting or compelling them 
to live by theft. The articles pur¬ 
loined are selected with as little atten¬ 
tion to the interest as to the choice of 
the owner, and the necessity of con¬ 
cealment must often occasion the de¬ 
struction of what cannot be immedi¬ 
ately used. Besides, the very means 
of securing their property from the 
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pillage of slaves, constitute an article 
of expense in the system of slavery, 
which does not enter into the esta¬ 
blishment of a non-slave-holding' com¬ 
munity. 

The reviewer proceeds: “the doc¬ 
tor may rest assured, that when¬ 
ever the day arrives, as come itxmust, 
when the cost of rearing a slave will 
exseed the value of his labour, the 
slave owner will not be slow to dis¬ 
cover it, and will be as eager for 
emancipation then, as he now is oppos¬ 
ed to it. But this day is distant in South 
Carolina, and it will not arrive until 
the wages of free labour are nearly re¬ 
duced to a bare subsistence.” If, as 
the reviewer had just remarked, im¬ 
providence, extravagance, and bad 
management, are the natural conse¬ 
quences of domestic slavery, it ap¬ 
peal's possible that a part of this impro¬ 
vidence and bad management, may 
consist of negligence with regard to 
his accounts, and ignorance of the va¬ 
lue of the labour performed by the 
slaves, as well as of the actual ex¬ 
pense of rearing them. When the 
cost of rearing a slave exceeds the va¬ 
lue of his labour, or the price for 
which he can be sold, it must be ul¬ 
timately perceived, but the master’s 
estate may have been long moulder¬ 
ing away before the cause is fully un¬ 
derstood. The labour of slaves cer¬ 
tainly is, and long has been, unprofit¬ 
able in Maryland and Virginia, but 
the evidence of exhausted farms, and 
deciduous mansions has not yet ex¬ 
cited the general eagerness for eman¬ 
cipation which the reviewer antici¬ 
pates in South Carolina. Slave labour 
may be deemed more profitable than 
it really is, when employed upon a 
rich or virgin soil, which it is gradual* 
iv reducing to sterility. And while 
' Vol, 1,-20 


such soils remain, to be cultivated by 
the labour of slaves, an immediate pro¬ 
fit may continue to be drawn from 
this species of cultivation, at the ex¬ 
pense of a succeeding generation. 

But the part which has been chiefly 
instrumental in eliciting these remarks, 
is the following: 

“ There is no way in which misre¬ 
presentation has been greater or 
more frequent, than in stating the 
comparative increase of the white and 
black population in the slave-hold¬ 
ing states. And these statements 
have been the more imposing, as 
they profess to be founded on the di¬ 
rect authority of the census, and on 
arithmetical certainty. Thus it has 
been gravely asserted as the result of 
actual calculation, that the gross po¬ 
pulation, black and white, increases 
much slower in the slave than in the 
free states; that the white population 
increases about twice as fast in the 
free states, or those in which there 
are few or no slaves, as in the slave 
states; and that the slaves increase 
much faster than the white popula¬ 
tion in the slave-holding states.* But 
it is well known, that in making these 
comparisons, there are several cir¬ 
cumstances to be taken into account; 
and that as we have no accurate 

* These propositions, the reviewer 
tells us, are erroneously deduced from 
the three first censuses, in Raymond’s 
Political Economy. That they are 
stated in the work referred to, and in 
the pamphletontheMissouri question 
by the same writer, is certain; wheth¬ 
er erroneously or not, is another ques¬ 
tion. They are given very much in 
detail in the pamphlet. I have exa¬ 
mined nearly all Ms calculations, and ' 
find them, with a few exceptions, very 
nearly correct. It is still a question, 
whether these particular facta author¬ 
ise his general conclusions. 
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means of ascertaining*these, our rea- i 
sonings on the subject can lead us on- ' 
ly to probabilities on the subject, 
rather than to positive certainty. The 
most important of these are, 

“1. The migrations from Europe, 
which are chiefly to the states with¬ 
out slaves. 

« 2. The emigrants from the slave¬ 
holding- states to the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. If the legisla¬ 
ture of these states may be consider¬ 
ed to afford just criteria of the origin 
of their constituents, one-third of 
their population has been drawn from 
the slave-holding states. 

“3. Until the year 1808, slaves 
were imported from Africa into South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

“4. The acquisition of Louisiana, by 
the greater proportion of its slaves, 
compared with its white population, 
has had the effect of increasing the 
relative number of the former.” 

The reviewer then offers the sup¬ 
position, that the emigrants from Eu¬ 
rope to the free states, added to what 
have removed from the slave states to 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, may be 
nearly equal to the whole population 
of those states, and thence concludes, 
that in a comparative view of the in¬ 
crease in the free and slave-holding 
states, these three states and the new¬ 
ly added territory composing Louisi- 

Increase from 1790 to 1800. 
Whites, 36 per cent. 

Blacks, bond and free, 30 do. 

Slaves, 25 do. 

Free blacks, 85 do. 

** The estimates in the preceding ta¬ 
bles are made on the whole popula¬ 
tion of the United States; but those 
made on the population of the slave¬ 
holding states afford the same conso¬ 
latory evidence, that although the 
black population had gained on the 


ana and Missouri, should be omitted. 
He then proceeds: “ Comparing, 
therefore, the ten states having few 
or or no slaves, to wit, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, with the nine slave¬ 
holding states of Maryland, Virgi¬ 
nia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala¬ 
bama and Mississippi,the total increase 
of population in the first from 1790 to 
1820, is 118 per cent, while in the 
slave-holding states it is 123 per cent. 
The white population, during the 
same period, increased in the free 
states 121 per cent, and in the slave 
states 122 per cent. The increase of 
slaves in the last mentioned states, 
was, in the same period, but 110 per 
cent.; but of the whole black popula¬ 
tion, bond and free, 126 per cent. All 
of which facts are directly at variance 
with the proposition before stated. 

“ The greater increase of the whole 
black population than that of the 
whites, in the slave-holding states, is 
to.be attributed to the slaves import¬ 
ed previous to the year 1808, and to the 
acquisition of Louisiana, as is shown in 
the following table, by comparing the 
rates of increase of the different class¬ 
es during three successive periods of 
often years each. 

From 1800 to 1810. From 1810 to 1820- 


35 per cent. 

33 per cent. 

40 

do. 

28 

do. 

35 

do. 

29 

do. 

69 

do. 

25 

do. 


white, in the thirty years from 1790 
to 1820, by reason of the two circum¬ 
stances that have been mentioned, 
yet in the ten years from 1810 to 1820, 
when the black population was left 
to its natural increase, the whites are 
found to have the greatest increase. 
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Thus the xvhite population in all the 
slave-holding* states, has, during that 
period, increased 33 per cent., while 
the whole black population has in¬ 
creased not quite 30 per cent.” 

Here it is assumed that the emi¬ 
grants from Europe swell the amount 
of the white population in the free 
states; that very few emigrants, eith¬ 
er from Europe or the free states, 
settle in the slave-holding states; and, 
therefore, the enumerations at the 
different periods, do not exhibit the 
true relative increase. Supposing, for 
the present, the facts to be as assum¬ 
ed, it may be observed, that the po¬ 
pulation of an old settled country is 
but slightly affected by emigration, 
unless it is of such a character or ex¬ 
tent as sensibly to change the state of 
the arts. An emigrant who removes, 
leaves a place and an employment 
to be filled by a successor; the profits 
of employment furnish the means of 
support, and increase the facilities for 
raising a family. Population follows 
the means of subsistence; hence re¬ 
movals accelerate the march of popu¬ 
lation. On the other hand, the in¬ 
flux of emigrants, by filling up the 
places of employment, and increasing 
the difficulty of rearing a family, re¬ 
tards the growth of the native class. 
The situation of the greater part of 
the ten states first brought into view, 
is, and long has been such, that, pro¬ 
bably, very little addition has been 
made to their population-by the emi¬ 
grants from Europe, notwithstanding 
their numbers. But the truth is, that 
great numbers have emigrated from 
the free to the slave-holding states. 
Some considerable districts are nearly 
peopled by them.* 

* In Virginia, west of the Allegha¬ 
ny mountain, the slave.3 are to the 


It is true, that great numbers have 
removed from the slave states, to the 
new ones north of the Ohio, but it is 
also true, that a fuff tide of emigration 
has been flowing into them from the 
middle and eastern states, ever since 
they were opened for settlement; and 
that a species of population, which 
always moves in the van of civilized 
communities, like the foam on the 
tide, has rolled through them to the 
country further west. 

In the comparison above exhibited 
of the increase in the free and slave 
states, it is remarkable that we have 
mostly old settled states on the one 
side, and several newly settled on the 
other; hence they are compared un¬ 
der very discordant circumstances. 
The accession to one member of the 
equation is chiefly of native growth, 
but to the other, a large pari is owing 
to emigration. The reviewer has in¬ 
cluded Delaware among the free 
states; why this was done, unless in 
compliance with the example of Ray¬ 
mond, is not obvious. In 1790, the 
slaves in Delaware composed between 
a sixth and a seventh part of the whole 
population, which differed but little 
from the proportion in Kentucky at 
the same period, the slaves there being 
between a fifth and a sixth of the 
whole. 

The reviewer appears not to have 
been, aware that the importation of 
slaves from Africa, into South Caroli¬ 
na and Georgia, was prohibited prior 
to the year 1808. 

whites nearly as one to ten; and to 
the east of that mountain, nearly as 
seven to eight. I know that a part of 
this district, and from this circum¬ 
stance I conclude, a large part, has 
been settled with emigrants from the 
north. 
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There is too much reason to be¬ 
lieve that slaves were imported into 
several of the states, both before 1808 
and since; but they must, during' most 
of the time included within our calcu¬ 
lations, have been imported clandes¬ 
tinely if imported at all. Though we 
may justly shudder at the thought of 
our national guilt, in so long' permit¬ 
ting, either by legal toleration, or 
clandestine connivance, this abomina¬ 
ble commerce to pollute our shores, 
it is not probable that the importa¬ 
tions from Africa, since 1790, have 
swelled, in any remarkable degree, 
the general mass of the black popula¬ 
tion. 

The reviewer has attributed the in¬ 
crease of the free black population to 
those importations; but how they 
could produce that effect he has not 
thought necessary to explain. If 
those importations consisted wholly 
of slaves, which was unquestionably 
the fact, except, perhaps, in a few in¬ 
stances, when the laws hereafter no¬ 
ticed, deprived the importers of their 
prey; it is obvious the only increase 
which they could possibly make would 
be to the number of slaves. 

Though the constitutional restric¬ 
tion, respecting the importation or 
migration of slaves, was introduced in 
compliance with the wishes of the 
delegates from S. Carolina and Geor¬ 
gia, yet within a few years from the 
date of the constitution, the authori¬ 
ties of those states prohibited the ve¬ 
ry traffic, or at least the African part 
of it, which their delegates were net 
willing to entrust to the discretion of 
congress. 

In South Carolina, it appears that a 
law was enacted in or before the year 
1794, prohibiting, for a specified time, 
the introduction of slaves from Afri¬ 


ca; which law expired in 1795, by 
its own limitation.* In 1800 it was 
again enacted that slaves should not, 
after the passage of the act, be im¬ 
ported into the state, either by land 
or water, except in certain cases, of 
which the African trade certainly 
composed no part. In 1801, a pe¬ 
nalty was affixed to the act of receiv¬ 
ing or holding any slave introduced 
into the state, in contravention of the 
law of the former year.f In 1802, 
slaves imported contrary to law, were 
declared free. In 1803, the prohibi¬ 
tory acts of the former years were 
rendered perpetual4 

In the constitution of Georgia it is 
declared, “ There shall be no future 
importation of slaves into this state, 
from Africa, or any foreign place af¬ 
ter the first of October next/ 5 § This 

* Not having a copy of that law be¬ 
fore me, I cannot give the date of its 
enactment, nor its provisions, with 
certainty. It is referred to as then 
existing in the report of the proceed¬ 
ings of delegates from the abolition 
societies, in 1794. 

f It is somewhat curious to observe, 
that these legislators, at the moment 
they were prohibiting the slave trade, 
do not appear to have dreamed, that 
the rights of the victims might possi¬ 
bly have been.violated by the traffic; 
for they ordered that all negroes, 
mulattoes, and mestizoes, brought in¬ 
to the state, contrary to the law, 
should be sold by the sheriff of the 
district, and the moneys thence 
arising, after the liberal payment of 
the persons concerned in the prose¬ 
cution, applied to the promotion of 
seminaries of learning in the district 
where the conviction should occur. 
A very judicious approximation, tru¬ 
ly, in a state where the crime of teach¬ 
ing a slave to write, was then, and 
still is visited with a penalty of 100 
pounds, (four hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars and four sevenths.) 

\ Brevard’s Digest of the Law's of 
S. Carolina, vol. ii.—title slaves. 

§ Article iv. Sec. 11. 
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constitu don is dated 30th of May, 
1798. I 

I have been the more particular and 
minu te on this subject, not only from 
a desire to do justice to the people of 
those states, but because the error 
into which the reviewer has befen be¬ 
trayed, is common to a large portion 
of the American public. We have 
generally believed, that the Afri¬ 
can slaye trade was legally tolerated 
in South Carolina and Georgia, till ar¬ 
rested by the act of congress of 
1807.* 

We may how conclude that the inr 
portations from Africa ought not to 
be considered as an item of much im¬ 
portance in our estimates of the slave 
population. 

The acquisition of Louisiana has 
unquestionably added to our slave 
population, but to what extent I have 
no means of determining. The ces¬ 
sion was made in 1803. In 1804, a 
law was enacted prohibiting the in¬ 
troduction of slaves from abroad into 
the territory of Orleans, now the state 
of Louisiana; and placing certain li¬ 
mitations, upon their introduction 
from other parts of the United States. 
In 1810, the whole number of slaves 
in the ceded territory, was 37,671, 
ancl this number may be fairly pre¬ 
sumed to have increased after 1803 : 
particularly, as in 1820 we find the 
slave population in the same districts 
amount to 80,903. If we suppose the 
increase of slaves to have proceeded 
in the same ratio from 1804 to 1810, 
and from 1810 to 1820, we shall have 
the number of slaves in 1804, fif¬ 
teen months after the cession, within 
the ceded territory 23,781.j- These 

* See p. 12, for this act. 

t Some of my readers may perhaps 
be willing to see the mode of de¬ 


slay es being supposed to double, by 
natural increase alone, in fifteen years, 
would amount in 1810 to 31,379, and 
in 1820 to 49,812. The excess above 
these numbers may, with reasonable 
propriety, be attributed to emigra¬ 
tions. 

Let us now see the result of a se¬ 
cond calculation. The whole popu¬ 
lation of the United States in 1790 
was 3,929,336, and in 1820 it was 
9,637,999, indicating an increase in 
30 years of 145 per cent, without in¬ 
cluding any part of the population of 
Louisiana, Missouri, or Arkansas. Al¬ 
lowing the nine states north of Mary¬ 
land, and those north of the Ohio, to 
be included among the free states, and 
as having given to the other states as 
many inhabitants as they received 
from them, and omitting Delaware 
altogether as of ambiguous character, 
we find the increase of the white 
population in 30 years in the free 
states 164£ per cent. But the in¬ 
crease of the whites in the slave 
states, beginning with Maryland, and 
making allowance for the number ac¬ 
quired with Louisiana, for the same 
period, was 122^ per cent. While 
the slave population in these states, 
with a similar deduction, had increas¬ 
ed during the same period, 127 per 
cent. 

If we apply a similar calculation to 
the states of North and South Caroli- 

duction. Let x, a, and b, denote 
the numbers in 1804, 1810, and 1820, 
respectively, and y a fourth propor¬ 
tional to the number of slaves on two 
consecutive years and a unit; X, A, B, 
and Y their logarithms; then xy‘ 6 ~ 
a; ay 10 ~b. or x+6t=a, A-f 10 y 

a= b ; from the last Y ==-™-~-— and 
lu 

from the first x=a—6y: 
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na, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, we find 
the increase of the white population, 
from 1790 to 1820, at the rate of 222 
per cent, but the increase of the slave 
population, for the same period, 281 
per cent. 

In the second number of this jour¬ 
nal, it is shown that in nearly all the 
states south of Virginia, there has 
been a constant encroachment of the 
slave population on the white, with 
but two exceptions, through every 
period included in the enumeration. 

If these results do not support the 
conclusions of Raymond to their full 
extent, they at least indicate the cor¬ 
rectness of his general reasonings, 
and show that a slave population in¬ 
creases faster than the white popula¬ 
tion in a slave-holding state. 

COLOURED BOPULATIOX. 

In the fourth number of this jour¬ 
nal, an article was inserted from the 
Freeman’s Journal, on the subject of 
African schools, in which the colour¬ 
ed population of several towns in the 
United States is professedly given. 
The article was inserted without com¬ 
ment, the editor of this journal not 
supposing himself responsible for its 
correctness. But on a review, find¬ 
ing die numbers inconsistent with the 
returns of the Marshals of the United 
States as inserted in the census of 
1820, he has judged it expedient to 
give the numbers as they stand in the 
official publication for that year. 

Portland, Maine, 224. Boston, 
1685. Salem, Mass. 261. New Ha¬ 
ven, Con. 624. Providence, R. I. 
979, Philadelphia, city and county, 
11,981. New York, city and county, 
10 , 886 . 


HORRID OCCURRENCE. 

Tuscaloosa , Mab. June 20. 

Some time during the last week, 
one of those outrageous transactions 
—and we really think, disgraceful to 
to the character of civilized man— 
took place near the northeast bounda¬ 
ry line of Perry, adjoining Bibb and 
Autauga counties. The circumstan¬ 
ces, we are informed, by a gentieman 
from that county, are: that a Mr. 
MtNeily having lost some clothing, or 
some other prop erty of no great value, 
the slave of a neighbouring planter 
was charged with the theft. M‘Neily 
in company with his brother, found 
the negro driving his master’s wag¬ 
gon; they seized him, and either did, 
or were about to chastise him, when 
the negro stabbed Mr. M‘Neily, so 
that he died in an hour afterwards—• 
the negro was taken before a justice 
of the peace , who, after serious delibe¬ 
ration, waived his authority— perhaps , 
through fear, as the crowd of persons 
from the above counties had collected 
to the number of seventy or eighty 
near Mr. People’s (the justice) house. 
He acted as president of the mob, and 
put the vote, when it was decided he 
should be immediately executed by 
being burnt to death —the sable cui- 
prit was led to a tree and tied to it, 
and a large quantity of pine knots col¬ 
lected, and placed around him, and the 
fatal torch was applied to the pile, 
even against the remonstrances of se¬ 
veral gentlemen who were present; 
and the miserable being was in a short 
time, burnt to ashes. 

An inquest was held over the re¬ 
mains, and the sheriff of Perry Coun¬ 
ty, with a company of about twenty 
men, repaired to the neighbourhood 
where this barbarous act took place, 
to secure those concerned, but with 
what success we have not heard, but 
we hope he will succeed in bringing 
the perpetrators of so high handed a 
measure to account to their country 
for their conduct in this affair. This 
is the second negro who has been 
thus put to death without judge or 
jury, in that county. 

MEMOIR OF DAVID BARCLAY. 

The late David Barclay, who died 
in his 81st year, at Walthamstow, was 
the only surviving grandson of Ro- 
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bert Barclay, of Urie, author of the I 
celebrated Apology for the Quakers, I 
He was bred to business in the city of 
London, and was long at the head of 
a most extensive house in Cheapside, 
chiefly engaged in the American trade, 
and the affairs of which he closed at 
the commencement of the revolution. 
He was, at that time, as much distin¬ 
guished by his talents, knowledge, 
and integrity as a merchant, as he has 
ever since in retirement, by his pa¬ 
triotism, philanthropy, and munifi¬ 
cence. We cannot form to ourselves 
even in imagination, the idea of a cha¬ 
racter more perfect than that of David 
Barclay. Graced by nature with a 
most noble form, all the qualities of 
his mind and heart corresponded with 
the grandeur of his exterior. The su¬ 
periority of his understanding con¬ 
firmed the impression which the dig¬ 
nity of his demeanor made on all; and 
though by the tenets of his religious 
faith he abstained from all the hon¬ 
ours of public trust to which he was 
frequently invited by his fellow citi¬ 
zens, yet his influence was justly 
great on all the public questions of 
die day: his examination at the bar of 
the House of Commons, and his ad¬ 
vice on the subject of the American 
dispute, were so clear, intelligent, 
and so wise that, though not followed, 
lord North publicly acknowledged he 
had derived more information from 
him than from all others on the east of 
Temple bar. It was the American re¬ 
volution that determined him to wind 
up his extensive concerns, and to re¬ 
tire; but not as busy men generally 
retire; to the indulgence of mere per¬ 
sonal luxury. His benevolent heart 
continued active in his retreat. He 
distributed his ample fortune in the 
most sublime ways. Instead of making 
all those persons whom he loved de¬ 
pendant on his future bounty, as ex¬ 
pectants at his death, he became him¬ 
self the executor of his own ,/ill, and 
by the most magnificent air to all his 
relatives, he not only laid the founda¬ 
tion, but lived to see the maturity of 
all those establishments which now 
give such importance to his family. 
Nor was it merely to his relations that 
this seasonable friendship was given, 
but to the young men, whom he had 
bred in his mercantile house, and of 


whose virtuous dispositions he ap¬ 
proved. Some of the most eminent 
merchants in the city of London are 
proud to acknowledge the gratitude 
they owe to David Barclay, for the 
means of their first introduction into 
life, and for the benefits of his counsel 
and countenance in their early stages 
of it. It is a proof of the sagacity of 
his patronage that he had very few oc¬ 
casions to repent of the protection he 
had conferred. And the uninterrupt¬ 
ed happiness he enjoyed for many 
years in the midst of the numerous 
connexions he reared, held out a 
lively example and a lesson to others 
of the value of a just and well direct¬ 
ed beneficence. 

His virtue was not limited to his re¬ 
latives, to his friends, to his sect, to 
his country, or to the colour of his 
species—he was a man of the warm¬ 
est affections, and therefore, loved 
his family and friends—he was a pa¬ 
triot, and therefore preferred his own 
country to all others; but he was a 
Christian, and felt for the human race. 
No man, therefore, was ever more ac¬ 
tive than David Barela}', in promoting 
whatever might ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of man—largely endowed by 
providence with the means, he felt it 
to be his duty to set great examples; 
and when an argument was set up 
against the emancipation of the ne¬ 
groes from slavery, that they were 
too ignorant and too barbarous for 
freedom,” he resolved at his own ex¬ 
pense, to demonstrate the fallacy of 
the imputation. Having had an es¬ 
tate left to him in Jamaica, he deter¬ 
mined at the expense of hear £5000, 
to emancipate the whole gang (as 
they are termed) of slaves. He did 
this with his usual prudence as well 
as generosity. He sent out an agent 
to Jamaica, and made him hire a ves¬ 
sel, in which they were all transported 
to America, where the little commu¬ 
nity was established in various handi¬ 
craft trades and domestic services; the 
members of it prospered under the 
blessings of his care, and lived to 
show that the black skin enclosed 
hearts as full of gratitude, and minds 
as capable of improvement, as that of 
the proudest white. Such was the 
conduct of this English merchant! 

During all this course of well doing., 
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his own manners were simple; his 
hospitality large, and his charities uni¬ 
versal. He founded a house of in¬ 
dustry near has own residence, on such 
solid principles, that though it cost 
him large advances, and much perso¬ 
nal application for several years, he 
succeeded in his object of making it 
a source of comfort, and even of inde¬ 
pendence, to all the well disposed fa¬ 
milies of the poor around. We could 
fill a column with the recital of indi¬ 
vidual acts of his benevoleiice, which, 
though discriminate, was never de¬ 
graded by the 'narrowness of a religi¬ 
ous distinction. 

Nothing could surpass the tranquil¬ 
lity of his last moments,* He was 
composed, cheerful, and resigned. 
He had no struggle with life; he ra¬ 
ther ceased to live than felt the pang 
of death .—London Paper. 


SAMUEL NOTTINGHAM'S NEGROES. 

In the year lTTd, Samuel Notting¬ 
ham, a Quaker, wKo became possessed 
of a small estate in Tortola, to which 
were attached twenty-five negroes— 
viz. six men, ten women, four boys, 
and five g'irls—determined on manu¬ 
mitting them. He accordingly did 
manumit them by a deed, dated 30th 
of 6th month, 1776. 

In the year 1822 this little colony of 
free persons was visited several times 
by two highlyrespectable gentlemen; 
on whose authority we are enabled to 
state the following particulars. “ Of 
the original persons liberated, nine 
are still alive; besides whom there 
are twenty-five of their children, and 
nine grandchildren; making in all 
forty-three persons. The whole of 
them reside on the same plantation, 
which they have ever since culti¬ 
vated. Half of it is chiefly in pro¬ 
visions, and the rest is used as pastur¬ 
age for their stock, which consists of 
twenty-eight cows, thirteen goats, and 
thirteen hogs. Formerly they culti¬ 
vated cotton, but, the price falling ve¬ 
ry low, they did not continue to plant 
it. Jeffery Nottingham, one of those 
originally emancipated, exclusive of 
his share in the plantation and stock, 
possesses five acres of land and a 
house in Spanishtown, and a vessel of 
twenty-three feet keel. Diana and 


Eve (born since 1776) have each a 
boat of seventeen and fourteen feet 
- keel. For some. years the seasons 
were so bad that they found it difficult 
to get water for their stock, and got 
little return for their labour : but still 
they had been able to support them¬ 
selves, and to acquire the property 
mentioned above, while they increas¬ 
ed in number from twenty-five to for¬ 
ty-three. Not one of them is now in 
debt; and their property is free from 
all incumbrance. Twelve of the 
grown up persons are members of the 
| Methodist Society, and, with their 
children attend regularly the. Metho¬ 
dist chapel at East End, except in 
case of sickness. During the whole 
period since their emancipation none 
of them have been sued in court, or 
brought before a magistrate to an¬ 
swer to any complaint. Only one of 
them once obtained a warrant against 
a person who had assaulted him, who 
begged his pardon and was forgiven. 
The same person, on comingiroin sea, 
was arrested the day he landed for a 
capitation tax on free persons, of 
which he had not been apprised, and 
put into prison. The next day he 
paid the money, about eighteen dol¬ 
lars, and was released. Several of 
them can read and write. Jeffery’s 
wife, Grace, acts as schoolmistress: 
she reads well. They have lately 
built three houses in their village, 
of wood, and shingled. The whole 
of their houses had been destroyed by 
the hurricane of 1819, and have since 
been rebuilt. They are a fine healthy 
race, all black, having intermarried 
with each other; and seem to dwell 
very happily together.” 

CONSISTENCY. 

It is a crime to go to Africa, and 
steal a man, and make him a slave. 
For two centuries this was no crime 
at all. It was most just and innocent 
commerce. My honourable friend, 
Mr. Wilberforce, instituted an inquiry 
into this innocent traffic, and it turned 
out to be a most intolerable enormity. 
It is a crime, then, by the laws of 
England, to make a full grown Afri¬ 
can a slave. And how is it less a 
crime, to make a new bom creole a 
slave?’— Buxton’s Speech in the House of. 
Commons, 
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NEGRO SLAVERY. 

(Continued from page 138.) 


The slave is not admitted as a wit¬ 
ness in any cause, either ciyil or cri¬ 
minal, where a white person is the de¬ 
fendant. 

This incident appears as an axiom 
in the slaveholding systems of the 
British West Indies. The elusion 
of servile testimony does not appear 
in the form of legislative enactments, 
but of established and general usage. 
The legislatures speak of the inadmis¬ 
sibility of servile testimony, as too ob¬ 
vious to require demonstration, and as 
constituting a part of the system in 
every age and country* They talk 
of the fatal consequences which would 
ensue from its admission, not as rea¬ 
sons for the adoption of efficient sub¬ 
stitutes, but as excuses for the ncn- 
execution of the laws enacted for the 
benefit of the slaves. The evils re¬ 
sulting from this rigid extension of the 
Roman law, are admitted an ! deplored 
by those who seem not to have dream¬ 
ed that the evils might possibly be re- 

* This is the style of the Grenada 
legislature. 

Yol. 


moved, by the annihilation of the rule 
from which they were acknowledged 
to flow. Bryan Edwards observes, 
“the great, and f*fear, incurable de¬ 
fect in the system of slavery is, that 
the evidence of the slave cannot be ad¬ 
mitted against a white person, even in 
cases of the most atrocious injury. 
Tliis is an evil, to which, on several 
accounts, I fear, no direct and effica¬ 
cious remedy can be applied.” The 
learned historian then proceeds to re¬ 
cord some of the expedients which 
have been devised, and whichyfco 
it may bo hoped* will, in most cacfbfy 
have the good consequence of a solid 
protection. I can, hove^vr, so far 
agree with the opinion first expresse d, 
as to admit that these expedients, ai 
least furnish neither a direct nor an ef¬ 
ficacious remedy. The reason or the 
origin of the rule is iwt to be found in 
the West Indian codes. The author 
to whose labours I am so largely in¬ 
debted, attributes it to the buccaneers, 
who were too illiterate and too regard¬ 
less of legislative theories, to wander 
tar in search of prt ;e(Jents to justify 
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the course which their policy or pre¬ 
judices suggested,* 

But the insular legislatures, at least 
in several of the colonies, improving 
upon the barbarity of the buccaneers, 
have extended,by special enactments, 
this harsh rule of law, to the descen¬ 
dants of slaves; or rather, to persons 
of African extraction, how long soever 
they and their ancestors may have 
been free. At ihe same time, the tes¬ 
timony of coloured persons is admitted 
against those of African extraction, 
without regard to the condition of 
either witness or defendant. 

In the United States, the testimony 
of slaves is excluded from courts of 
law, when white persons are the de¬ 
fendants, either by special laws or by 
usages which have acquired the force 
of law, in all the states where slavery 
is tolerated. The exclusion of negro 
testimony, on account of colour alone, 
though common to most of the south¬ 
ern states, is nearly peculiar to them. 

In New Jersey, slaves are not ad¬ 
mitted as witnesses, except in crimi¬ 
nal cases; in which, their testimony 
may he received for or against each 
other.-}- In Pennsylvania, the crimes of 
negroes and mulattoes, whether slaves 
or freemen, are tried and adjudged as 
those of other inhabitants of the state, 
except that a slave is not admitted 
to bear witness against a freeman. £ 
Thus far the condition, not the com¬ 
plexion, determines the competency 
of the witness. But in Delaware we 
find the colour, as well as the condi¬ 
tion, a matter of importance. When 
it shall appear to <h e court that no 
competent white person was present, 
free blacks and mulattoes may be per- 

’ e Stephen, 108. 

f Laws of Jersey, 1798. 

4 Law of 1780, 


mitted to give evidence in criminal 
cases.* In Maryland, no negro or 
mulatto slave, free negro or mulatto 
bom of a white woman, during his 
servitude by law,f is admitted to be a 
competent witness in any case where¬ 
in a Christian white person is concern¬ 
ed; yet when other sufficient evidence 
is wanting, against a negro or mulatto 
slave, free negro, or mulatto born of 
a white woman, during his servitude 
by law, the testimony of this class of 
witnesses, may be heard, and if sup¬ 
ported by other pregnant circum¬ 
stances, may lead to conviction,* 

In Virginia and Kentucky, no ne¬ 
gro or mulatto, bond or free, is a com¬ 
petent witness, except in pleas of the 
crown against negroes or mulattoes, 
bond or free, or in civil cases, where 
negroes or mulattoes alone are con¬ 
cerned^ The legislature of Missouri 
has copied this provision almost ver- 
batim.ll In these states every person 
having one-fourth negro blood, is de¬ 
clared by law a mulatto. In North 
Carolina, all negroes, Indians, limlat- 
toes, and persons of mixed blood, de¬ 
scended from negro or Indian ances¬ 
tors, to the fourth generation inclusive, 
(though one ancestor of each genera¬ 
tion may have been white,) whether 

* Laws of Delaware. 

f A law passed in 1663, directed 
that all the issue of English, or other 
free born women, that had married 
negroes, should serve the master of 
their parents till they were 30 years 
of age. This law was repealed in 1681, 
but in 1715, it was enacted, that all 
mulatto children, born of white wo¬ 
men, should be servants till 31 years 
of age. Harris and M^enry’s Reports, 
VoL 1. Butler v. Boarman, and Kil- 
ty’s Laws of Md. 1715. 

$ Laws of Maryland, 1717,1751. 

§ Revised Code, 1819, Kentucky 
Laws, p. 1150. 

|| Laws of Missouri, p. 600. 
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bond or free, are declared incapable 
in law of being’ witnesses, except 
against each other.* But the testi¬ 
mony of one negro or person of co¬ 
lour, is not sufficient to convict anoth¬ 
er of a capital offence, unless corro¬ 
borated by other pregnant circum¬ 
stances, f 

Where so little credit is accorded to 
the testimony of the coloured race, 
we might suppose that deviations 
from the truth, would be regarded, in 
them, as very trivial offences. What¬ 
ever difference may exist, in a moral 
view, between perjury and simple 
falsehood, we readily perceive, that 
the former can be justly punished as 
a greater crime, than the latter, only 
on the supposition that more credit is 
allowed to an oath than to a simple 
declaration. Where no credit is given 
to an assertion, society can be little 
injured by falsehood. The more so¬ 
ciety is liable to be injured by false 
declarations, the more rigidly must 
attention to veracity be enforced. 
To allow none but the lowest degree 
of credit to the utterance of truth, and 
yet to punish its infraction with ri¬ 
gour, appears incompatible with just 
and liberal legislation. The legisla¬ 
tures of several of the states have, 
however, thought proper to visit the 
utterance of false testimony, by sable 
witnesses, with a very cruel and tre¬ 
mendous punishment Any negro 
or mulatto, bond or free, upon due 
proof made, or pregnant circumstances 
appearing before a county court, be¬ 
ing found to have given false testi¬ 
mony, is liable, without further trial, 
to have one ear nailed to the pillory 
for one hour, at the end of which 
time, that ear to be cut off? the other 

• ; * Haywood, 663. f lbi% 544. 


ear to be then nailed, in like manner, 
for an hour, and cut off? and to suffer 
thirty-nine lashes on the bare back,well 
(that is, severely) laid on, at the pub¬ 
lic whipping post.* This excessive 
severity in the punishment of those 
who are adjudged guilty of bearing 
false witness against their sable breth¬ 
ren, for against them only could they 
commit such an offence, may be sup¬ 
posed to indicate extraordinary care 
to preserve the coloured race from 
suffering by unjust convictions; but 
it unfortunately happens that negroes 
and mulattoes are the only victims of 
this legislative ar.xiety. Those who 
are the least competent to inflict an 
injury by the utterance of falsehood, 
are the most severely tortured for the 
attempt. 

I am not prepared to determine 
whether these tremendous punish¬ 
ments are ever inflicted as prescribed 
by law; and therefore, hope they 
rarely or never are; yet the laws do 
not appear merely among the dust of 
antiquated and forgotten statutes, but 
are found in the recent publications. 
The Revised Code of Virginia, and 
the Manual of Haywood, were pub¬ 
lished in 1819, and the edition of the 
Laws of Maryland in 1799. In Ken¬ 
tucky, a slave convicted of giving 
false testimony, is punishable with 
thirty-nine lashesjf and in Georgia, 
the crime is visited with the punish¬ 
ment brought by such testimony oh 
the accused, f 

In South Carolina and Georgia, the 

* Haywood’s Manual of the Laws of 
North Carolina, p. 523. Revised 
Code of Virginia, p. 431. Kilty’s 
Laws of Maryland, 1751. In the last 
of these states, the punishment is a 
little varied but not mitigated. 

f Laws of Kentucky, p ; 1154. ! 

+ Prince’s Digest, p. 448. 
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testimony of slaves and free coloured 
persons would appear to have been 
excluded by usage; for I find the ne¬ 
cessity of bringing the crimes of slaves 
and free coloured persons to light, 
advanced as a reason, or perhaps, an 
apology for admitting" the testimony 
of slaves. In the former state it is pro¬ 
vided, that the evidence of any slave, 
without oath, shall be admitted, in all 
cases whatever, for or against another 
slave accused of a crime; as likewise 
against any free negro, mulatto, or 
mustizo; which evidence, being seri¬ 
ously weighed and compared with 
other circumstances attending the 
case, shall be left to the consciences 
of the justices and freeholders.* By 
a previous law of the state, no person 
can be admitted as a witness in behalf 
of a person accused of treason or fe¬ 
lony, without having taken the usual 
oath to state the truth, &c.f Hence 
it appears, that according to law, a 
slave may give his testimony, for or 
against a slave, and against, but not 
for a free coloured person, without 
oath. In Georgia, any person who be¬ 
lieves in a God and future state of re¬ 
wards and punishments, is a compe¬ 
tent witness in the trial of slaves or 
free persons of colour.* 

In South Carolina, we find the evils 
resulting from the exclusion of servile 
testimony fully recognized, but the 
expedient resorted to for redress 
strangely defective. te Whereas by 
reason of the extent and distance of 
plantations in this province, the in¬ 
habitants are far removed from each 
other, and many cruelties may be 
committed on slaves, because no white 
person may be present to give evidence 
of the same, unless some method be 

• Brevard, Vol. 2, p. 232. 
f Ibid, 337. ; * Prince, 461. 
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provided for the better discovery of 
such offence; and as slaves are under 
the government, so they ought to be 
under the protection of masters and 
managers of plantations. Be it en¬ 
acted, that if any slave shall suffer in 
life, limb, or member, or shall be 
maimed, beaten or abused, contrary 
to the directions and true intent and 
meaning of this act, when no white 
person shall be present, or being pre¬ 
sent, shall neglect or refuse to give 
evidence or be examined on oath, 
concerning the same ; in every such 
case the owner or other person who 
shall have the care or government of 
such slave, and in whose possession 
and power such slave shall be, shall 
be deemed, taken, reputed, and ad¬ 
judged to be guilty of such offence; 
and shall be proceeded against ac¬ 
cordingly, without further proof, un¬ 
less such owner or other person shall 
make the contraiy appear, by good 
and sufficient evidence, or shall by his 
own oath , clear and exculpate himself; 
which oath, every court where such 
offence shall be tried, is hereby em¬ 
powered to administer, and acquit the 
offender , if clear proof of the offence 
be not mad::, by two witnesses at 
least.”* This law has been imitated in 
Louisiana. 

From the foregoing preamble it ap¬ 
pears, that the testimony of free co¬ 
loured persons, as well as that of 
slaves, is deemed inadmissible in 
South Carolina, and therefore, the 
evils of this practice must be applica¬ 
ble to them as well as the slaves, with 
this addition, that the protection, such 
as it is, accorded by the law, does not 
reach them. For the law we observe, 
applies only to slaves. 

| « * Brevard, Vol. 2, p. 242. 
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It is difficult to believe, that a le¬ 
gislative assembly would gravely enact 
a law which they did not intend should 
ever be executed; yet what must we 
think of the understanding’s of men 
who would expect that the hand of 
cruelty could ever be restrained by 
such cobweb meshes as these.* 

Let us view the law a little more 
closely. In the first place, the offence 
must become known, and a suit be in¬ 
stituted against the supposed offender, 
where no white person, or ia other 
words, no competent witness was pri¬ 
vy to the offence. But how is this to 
be done, if the offender has the go¬ 
vernment. of the person injured, and 
of his fellow slaves? Can a suit be 
commenced until probable evidence 
shall be obtained of the reality of the 


* Since the slave codes of the British 
sugar islands have obtained the seri¬ 
ous attention of the parent govern¬ 
ment, various laws have been passed 
by the insular governments, osten¬ 
sibly designed to meliorate the con¬ 
dition of the slaves, which, however 
inadequate to the object professed, 
may be explained without impeach¬ 
ment of the sagacity, whatever may 
be said of the integrity, of the le¬ 
gislators. The interference of parlia¬ 
ment may, perhaps, be prevented by 
an appearance, on the part of the lo¬ 
cal government, of a disposition to 
redress such evils as admit of remedy. 
This explanation, however, cannot 
apply to South Carolina or Louisiana. 

It is worthy of remark, that on large 
plantations where the slaves are en¬ 
trusted chiefly to overseers, the own¬ 
ers do not always know their own 
slaves: and, therefore, an owner pro¬ 
secuting an overseer for the murder 
or mutilation of his slave, may be un¬ 
able to fix with certainty, upon the 
person accused, the charge of having 
had the government of the injured 
slave, unless he can be allowed to call 
to his aid the local knowledge of his 
other slaves. 


offence? But supposing a slave to 
have been barbarously mutilated, by 
a brutal owner or overseer, in the pre¬ 
sence of a number of slaves or free 
coloured persons; and that some hu¬ 
mane individual, becoming acquainted 
with the fact, institutes a suit, and 
brings the mutilated slave before the 
court; it may be very difficult in a 
sparsely peopled district, “where the 
plantations are far removed from each 
other,” to prove, unless the testimony 
of his fellow slaves is admitted, that 
the slave in question was actually un¬ 
der the government of the defendant. 
Imagining, however, that this difficul¬ 
ty has been surmounted, and the reali¬ 
ty of the offence, as well as the indi¬ 
vidual under whose government it was 
committed, clearly proved, then to 
evade the law, an unprincipled master 
has only to swallow a false oath, and all 
is over. Tliis being once done, a single 
witness , however competent and re¬ 
spectable, cannot convict him. Yet 
in general, a jury may convict an in¬ 
dicted person on the evidence of one 
witness, provided the testimony is suf¬ 
ficiently consistent arid credible to sa¬ 
tisfy them of its truth. Here then the 
courts are authorised, or rather re¬ 
quired, to allow, to the most dubious 
of all testimony, a greater weight than 
to a witness of unexceptionable cha¬ 
racter. Can we soberly believe, that 
no credit ought to be allowed to the 
attestation of any person of African de¬ 
scent, and yet that a white man, ac¬ 
cused, with appearances much against 
him, can be trusted as a competent 
witness in his own case? How many 
criminals should we be able to convict, 
in our courts of law, if they were per¬ 
mitted to exculpate themselves by 
their own oathP 

The exclusion of servile testimony 
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though probably borrowed immedi¬ 
ately from a people who troubled 
themselves but little respecting pre¬ 
cedents, derives some colour of sup¬ 
port from the civil law; for among the 
ancient Romans, the evidence of slaves 
was in general excluded, yet there 
were exceptions to it, founded in 
reason and policy; for men in that 
condition, might be examined when 
the welfare of the state in cases of 
weight and difficulty required such a 
departure from general principle, or 
when other evidence was unattainable.* 
If the legislatures, or judicial tribu¬ 
nals of our slaveholding districts, 
would mollify their system, so far as 
to admit the last exception to the Ro¬ 
man law, the exception would, by 
such admission, become the rule, and 
the rule itself be transformed into a 
rare exception. It is a humiliating re¬ 
flection, that a comparison of our ser¬ 
vile codes with those of the least civi¬ 
lized nations of antiquity, should so 
frequently exhibit a balance against 
us. By what fatality has it happened, 
that [we should so seldom modify the 
harsh rules of the ancient laws, which 
we have adopted, with their more hu¬ 
mane provisions? Are we less civi¬ 
lized than the warlike and pagan Ro¬ 
mans, or our gothic ancestors of the 
middle ages? The testimony of the 
English villein was admitted, in some 
instances, even where his lord was a 
party. And in criminal prosecutions 
it was no exception to a witness that 
he was of servile condition.f 


* Stephen, from Vaet. ad Pandect. 
The sons of Lucius Junius Bratus, first 
consul of Rome, and other branches of 
the first families in the metropolis, 
were condemned on the testimony of 
a slave. 

f Coke Litt. 


The extension of the rule of evi¬ 
dence to persons of free condition, on 
account of then’ complexion or ances- 
\ry, is an innovation, for which it is 
believed no precedent can be found 
in the codes of any age or nation, 
where negro slavery had not been 
introduced. 

But what after all is the true ground 
of this repulsive feature of our juris¬ 
prudence? That persons whose mo¬ 
ral faculties are cramped by the ser¬ 
vile yoke, and whose understandings 
have never been expanded by educa¬ 
tion, should be generally less entitled 
to credit, than those who have enjoy¬ 
ed superior advantages, is readily ad¬ 
mitted. Yet independently of the 
practical evils which have been found 
to result from the rule under review, 
it seems necessary that the exclusion 
of the testimony of so large a part of 
our population, as the people of co¬ 
lour have become, should be support¬ 
ed by reasons of a more stable charac¬ 
ter, than either the examples of oth¬ 
ers, or any undefined apprehensions 
of danger can supply. To suppose 
that the slaves were generally so far 
debased, as to be totally unworthy of 
credit, would imply, that their mas¬ 
ters were culpably remiss in the care 
of their morals. If they are to remain 
during life, under tutors and guar¬ 
dians, surely those guardians are 
bound to instil into their minds such 
principles of morality and religion as 
would elevate them above their gro¬ 
velling condition—to raise them from 
infancy to manhood, without a know¬ 
ledge of the simple duty of veracity,* 

* The poor African mother, be¬ 
wailing the death of her son, consoled 
herself with the reflection, that the 
poor boy had never told a lie. See 
Park's Travels, p.. 264. 
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indicates an inexcusable neglect on 
the part of those who hold so large a 
portion of the negro’s destiny in their 
hands. But could we admit that the 
whole coloured race, in the slavehold- 
ing' districts of the United States, 
were so far neglected by their supe¬ 
riors the whites, how can we recon¬ 
cile the admission of their testimony j 
against each other? It must appeal’, 
that we are desirous that white crimi¬ 
nals should escape with impunity, 
when the illfated sons of Africa alone 
have been injured, or that we are 
willing to entrust the lives and pro¬ 
perty of these people to the question¬ 
able testimony of their own race. 

There is one species of crime of a 
heinous character, frequent instances 
of which, have been recently devel¬ 
oped, in which the testimony of co¬ 
loured persons is peculiarly import¬ 
ant. I allude to the crime of kidnap¬ 
ping. In this nefarious business, 
there is commonly no person except 
the criminals and the victims, suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted with the facts to 
give the testimony required to pro¬ 
cure convictions. 

As the laws of several of the south¬ 
ern states now stand, if a series of vil- 
lanies similar to what has recently 
transpired in Philadelphia, should take 
place a little further south, the prin¬ 
cipal being white, might escape with 
impunity, though the agent, a mulat¬ 
to, might be convicted on the testimo¬ 
ny of the boys who were carried off.* 
In the state of Pennsylvania, it is true, 
the colour is not the legal standard of 
veracity, and therefore, this crime may 
be effectually prosecuted by means of 
the only testimony which the case 

* See the narratives in page 39, &c. 
of this journal. 


usually admits; but our neighbours to 
the south are as much interested as 
ourselves, in the entire extinction of 
this abominable commerce, and to 
them, the exclusion of the only evi¬ 
dence competent to the developement 
of the truth, must be extremely em¬ 
barrassing. 

It appears to me that the attainment 
of justice must often require the tes¬ 
timony of tliose who are not altogeth¬ 
er white. It is, indeed, difficult to 
reason soberly on a proposition so ob¬ 
vious, as that where facts are to be 
ascertained by the concentration of all 
the feeble and glimmering lights 
which can be thrown upon them, it is 
unwise, systematically to exclude 
what may often prove the most lu¬ 
minous and essential rays. And what 
is the danger to be apprehended from 
the admission in all cases of the evi¬ 
dence of a person of colour, whether 
bond or free? We have now a mode, 
unknown in Roman jurisprudence, of 
trying, not criminals alone, but wit¬ 
nesses also. Tiie trial by jury, the 
boast of our common law, furnishes a 
mode of giving to different species of 
testimony their appropriate weight. 
Persons may be now admitted as com¬ 
petent witnesses, and their testimony 
operate to effect in. the minds of a 
jury, from the circumstances under 
which it is given, and its connexion 
with other evidence, though the cha¬ 
racter of the witnesses, separately 
considered, may be of a very humble 
grade. The character of a witness 
for veracity, intelligence, means of in¬ 
formation in relation to the question 
at issue; his motive for disclosing or 
concealing the truth, and manifesta¬ 
tion of candour or sinister design, 
may all be judged of by the jurors; 
and if we even admit, that slaves or 
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the descendants of slaves are less wor¬ 
thy of credit than slaveholders or their 
descendants, still there can be little 
doubt, that the prejudices of our co¬ 
lour against the tawny race, will in¬ 
duce our judges and juries to make 
all needful deductions from their tes¬ 
timony, at least while they are ex¬ 
cluded, as they probably must long 
continue to be, from the bench and 
the jury box. 

Whatever danger may be appre¬ 
hended or professed from the general 
admission of negro testimony, there 
can be little doubt, that the true cause 
of its general rejection lies in the su¬ 
preme cuiuempt with which the taw¬ 
ny race are viewed, by those who 
hold the dominion over them. To : 
permit the lives or estates of the pri- j 
vileged class to be jeopardised by the ! 
testimony of a slave, or even of one 
whose complexion was closely asso¬ 
ciated with the degradation'of slavery, 
was more than the pride of power 
could brook- And no doubt, the con¬ 
viction, that the evidence of slaves, if 
admitted into the courts of law, even 
after all the deductions are made from 
its credit, might often expose to pub¬ 
lic view some facts which were never 
designed to be generally known, has 
had its influence in the perpetuation 
of this rule. We frequently hear the 
introduction and presence of the ne¬ 
gro race in the western world deplor¬ 
ed as an evil; not because they are less 
white than ourselves, nor because they 
are a distinct race, for we see the 
races can and do amalgamate, but be¬ 
cause they are a degraded people. 
Then, whatever measure tends to per¬ 
petuate that degradation ought to be 
changed. If the slaves themselves 
cannot as yet be allowed to state, at 
the bar of their country, what their 
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eyes have seen, upon what principle 
of necessity or expediency can we 
preclude the whole coloured popula¬ 
tion of our southern states from the 
privilege of assisting in the develope- 
| ment of truth, and the exposure of 
crimes where white persons alone are 
the parties? Many of these people 
are respectable for principle and tal¬ 
ents, and much more worthy.of be¬ 
lief than a huge part of the whites. 
To exclude their testimony is, besides 
the positive injury which is thereby 
frequently inflicted upon them, to 
place an obstacle in the way of their 
advancement to the station of respect- 
ble members of civil society. It is to 
keep them in a situation less useful 
than that which, they might attain, 
and thus deprive the community of a 
portion of service. 

In Pennsylvania, and other states, 
where the colour of the skin is no 
measure of veracity, the testimony of 
the coloured people is frequently ad¬ 
duced in support of justice, and pro¬ 
bably instances of wilful perjury are 
quite as rare among them as among 
their fairer compatriots. 

rnizE ESSAY. 

Continued from page 145. 

In matters of profit and loss, how¬ 
ever conclusive a theory may appear 
on paper, it may nevertheless be just¬ 
ly suspected if it stands opposed to 
the practice of mankind. “ The chil¬ 
dren of this world are wise in their 
generation.” Mankind are selfish, and 
they, study their interest with such 
care and assiduity, that as a body 
they are not apt to mistake it. Ava¬ 
rice knows the road to wealth even 
| better than philosophy herself. If 
slave labour, then, is so palpably and 
so extremely unprofitable, how does 
it happen that it has been so exten¬ 
sively resorted to? 

A slight attention to the circum- 
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stances under which slavery was in¬ 
troduced into the West Indies and 
America, by those European nations 
who would not tolerate it at home, 
will answer this question. Take Eng¬ 
land for an example. When England 
introduced slavery into her American 
colonies and islands, she had as much 
free labour at home as the property- 
holders wanted to employ. Accord- ! 
ingly “slaves could not breathe in 
England. Their respiration could only 
go on in those parts of her Christian 
dominions, where free labour was not 
to be had.—England, at that time, 
placed great reliance on her colonies 
as a source of revenue. It was her 
settled policy to monopolize all her 
colonial commerce, and to increase 
that commerce, as much as possible 
by increasing the productions of the 
soil. Here was a widely extended 
territory, with a soil and climate adap¬ 
ted to the raising of the most profita¬ 
ble articles of commerce. But the 
country was not yet populated. An 
immediate supply of labour was ne¬ 
cessary, in order to render the colonies 
an immediate and productive source 
of revenue. As a momentary expe¬ 
dient, therefore, and in order to de¬ 
rive a momentary advantage, England 
commenced filling her colonies with 
slaves from Africa. The American 
planters, also, consulting their imme¬ 
diate profit, and disregarding future 
consequences, and looking upon slave 
labour as better than none, at first 
fell in with the slave policy of Eng¬ 
land. But our forefathers finally dis¬ 
covered, that if slavery expedited 
the supply of labour on the one hand, 
it deteriorated its quality on the other. 
They became anxious that the coun¬ 
try should populate with better in¬ 
habitants than the African slave. In 
their colonial legislatures, they impos¬ 
ed heavy duties on the importation of 
slaves, and in 1 772, st Virginia was en¬ 
couraged to look up to the throne 
and implore paternal assistance in 
averting a calamity of a most alarming 
nature.” But the throne, (I mean of 
England) was in the habit of turning 
a deaf ear to American prayers. The 
final welfare of America was of small 
importance, compared to the immedi¬ 
ate supply of the English treasury 

"IfoL. J.-—28 


The same causes which induced 
England to prohibit slavery at home, 
while she was pouring them into her 
colonies, led Spain to pursue the same 
course. And so of France, and all 
the European powers, who were sup¬ 
plied with free labour at home, but 
had infant colonies in the West Indies 
or America, which would lie for a 
short time without cultivation for the 
want of labour, unless a forced, un¬ 
natural, and in the long run, an un¬ 
profitable system was resorted to, to 
supply the article. Instead of wait¬ 
ing for the new world to populate 
with labourers by the emigration of 
freemen, and the natural increase of 
population, slavery was resorted to as 
a more speedy method of introducing 
labour. But the ten millions of in¬ 
habitants with which two hundred 
years have peopled the United States, 
show how small must have been the 
necessity of enslaving mankind in or¬ 
der to introduce human labour into 
America. Labour, like all other com¬ 
modities, if it had been left free to re¬ 
gulate itself by the conflicting inter¬ 
ests and necessities of mankind, would 
soon have found its way to the place 
where it was wanted, and supplied 
the demand. That this momentary 
deficiency of free labour was the sole 
cause of introducing slavery into 
America, appears conclusively from 
the fact, that those nations who intro¬ 
duced it, prohibited slavery at home, 
where there was free labour enough 
to do the work. Slaye labour could 
only obtain where free labour was ab¬ 
sent. The former was not able to com¬ 
pete with the latter, where the em¬ 
ployer had his choice. 

Having accounted for the manner 
in which the acting part of the world 
have been led to employ slave labour, 
by circumstances which caused them 
to violate their own general rules and 
maxims, in matters of interest, I will 
now attempt to add a few reasons, 
why free labour, from the nature of 
things, as a general rule, must be the 
cheapest. The natural price of all 
human labour, which it requires no 
uncommon skill to perform, is barely 
a support of the labourers. Circum¬ 
stances may vary this price fora time. 
But a bare support of the labourers. 
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is the point to which the price of hu¬ 
man labour is always tending. The 
reason is obvious. The population 
of any country is regulated by the 
means of subsistence. The means of 
subsistence until the labouring class 
is their labour. If the price of labour 
is such, that their labour more than 
supports them, they rapidly increase 
in numbers. This increase of labour¬ 
ers has a natural tendency to reduce 
the price of labour, precisely as the 
increased production of any other 
commodity has a tendency to reduce 
its price. Thus, labourers continue 
to increase and the price of labour to 
decrease, until the labour of those 
who have no extraordinary skill at 
some mechanic art, or in some lucra¬ 
tive profession, is barely sufficient to 
support them. If labourers multiply 
beyond this limit, pauperism ensues, I 
and becomes more and more aggra¬ 
vated, until it checks the increase of 
population. The labour of the labour¬ 
ing classes becomes inadequate for 
their support, and immense numbers 
of them must perish for want of food, 
or be fed at the table of public 
bounty. This is at present the case 
in England and in most of the old 
countries in Europe. At the present 
prices of labour in England, the la¬ 
bour of the labouring classes is not 
sufficient to support them by several 
millions of pounds sterling. This de¬ 
ficiency is now made up by the poor 
rates; but if the labourers were slaves, 
it would be supplied from the private 
pockets of their masters. Admitting-, 
then, that a slave population will do 
as much work as a free, and that each 
will consume the same value of food 
and clothing, and the present amount 
of the poor rates in England is the 
precise sum which the immediate 
employers of English labour save to 
themselves by its being free instead 
of slave. 

But to talk of a slave’s using the 
economy, and doing the labour of a 
freeman! The word slave is but ano¬ 
ther name for a lazy, wasteful, faith¬ 
less fellow. It never was doubted, 
that a man constantly stimulated by 
the considerations that his character, 
his wages, in short, his living depends 
upon the industry and fidelity with 
which he labours, is much more ac¬ 


tive than he would be if he was put 
in motion by no other stimulant than 
the fear of punishment. Free labour¬ 
ers are always more or less animated 
by that active principle which may be 
seen in its full and most beautiful dis¬ 
play by attending the plough match 
of our society. There is a constant 
rivalship among them, who shall 
maintain the character of doing the 
most work, in the shortest time, in the 
best manner. Among slaves, this ri¬ 
valship is reversed. The question with 
them is, who shall do the least work, 
in the longest time, in the worst man¬ 
ner, and escape punishment. I do 
not claim that there is no exception to 
these general rules. But these are 
the different principles, with whioh 
nature has furnished man, as the gen¬ 
eral regulators of his conduct in the 
different predicaments of free and 
slave. With regard to the expense 
of supporting a free or slave popula¬ 
tion, I will only remark, that if the 
food and clothing of slaves may be a 
little coarser than that of freemen, 
that consideration is counterbalanced 
by the superior economy of freemen 
in the consumption. The motives of 
a poor free labourer to use the strict¬ 
est economy in living, and the temp¬ 
tation of a slave to be wasteful, are 
engrafted upon the same principles of 
human nature which lead the former 
to be industrious, and the latter to be 
idle, and they operate with the same 
force in the one case as the other. 
To sum up our reasoning, it amounts 
to this. A free population of labour¬ 
ers cause the earth to produce vastly 
more, and of that production they 
themselves consume vastly less than a 
slave population. In either case, the 
labourers only deduct what they con¬ 
sume from what they cause the earth 
to produce, as the price of their la- 
bom*, and the remainder goes to the 
property holders. 

The doctrine that a bare support of 
the labouring classes of society, is the 
natural price of their labour, may 
seem to lead to the conclusion, that a 
poor free labourer can never rise 
above his poverty. But such a con¬ 
clusion by no means follows. We 
have been viewing labourers as a 
whole class of society, and not as in- 
| dividuals. When viewed as a mem- 
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her of the labouring* class of society, 
each active individual labourer is con¬ 
sidered as incumbered with his share 
of the old, the young, and the infirm, 
which his labour must support besides 
maintaining himself. But when we 
view labourers, or any other class, as 
individuals, we see that the burden of 
supporting the weak is not laid thus 
equally upon the strong. We see 
strong and healthy labourers, in the 
vigour of manhood, unincumbered 
with an equal proportion of the weak 
and infirm. If such a labourer, so cir¬ 
cumstanced, could only support him¬ 
self, if he could lay up nothing by his 
industry, the weak and the infirm, 
and those whom they encumber, could 
not exist. Therefore, in a country 
where the price of labour stands pre- j 
cisely at its natural point, where it , 
supports, and only supports the la- | 
bourers as a class, a young, healthy i 
labourer, who only labours for him- j 
self, will be able to rise above his 
poverty. He will be able to lay up 
each year, as much as he would have 
to expend in supporting the young, 
the old, the sick, and the unfortunate, 
if he bore his share of these burdens. 
With good management, the savings 
of one year become a helping fund 
the next; the use of which, added to 
the income of his labour, quickens his 
pace from the vale of poverty, and in 
a few years he finds himself among 
the substantial property-holders of the 
country. 

In further proof of the position that 
slave labour is expensive, I would ask, 
where has slavery principally centred? 
In the most fertile countries, and in 
southern climates, which grow the 
most profitable productions. The 
reason is, that slavery is a tax that 
poor soils and cold climates cannot en¬ 
dure. The cost of cultivating an un¬ 
productive soil with slaves, is more 
than the productions of the soil will 
bring in return. A lazy, negligent, 
wasteful slave, upon a cold, sterile, 
ungrateful soil, instead of producing 
any thing for the support of liis mas¬ 
ter, would starve himself. But cold 
countries and comparatively unpro¬ 
ductive soils are cultivated with free 
labour to great advantage. Switzer¬ 
land, Scotland, and New England, 
arc striking examples. The freedom 


and character of the labouring popu¬ 
lation, render each of these countries, 
to which nature has not been liberal 
in her gifts, populous and wealthy. 
But reduce the free labouring popu¬ 
lation (if it were possible) to a state 
of slavery, and no man can doubt the 
consequences that would follow. 
Pauperism and famine would ensue, 
until it reduced the population to the 
number which could live in idleness 
and waste, upon a poor, half-cultiva¬ 
ted soil. 

Lastly, let me particularly remind 
the farmer, that the economy, indus¬ 
try and g’ood husbandry of labourers, 
are not more effectual in increasing 
the population of a country, than they 
are in enhancing the price of lands. 
Tlie price of land is every where af¬ 
fected by the character and number 
of agricultural labourers upon it. 
Land without labourers, is good for 
nothing. It might as well be water, 
as the most fertile soil. It is the la-, 
bourers upon the sandy plains of Rhode 
Island that make them bear a higher 
price than the fertile bottoms of the 
Mississippi. The difference in the 
price of land in old and new countries, 
is mainly owing* to the circumstances, 
that the former are filled with labour¬ 
ers and the latter not. Some suppose 
it is the presence of those who con¬ 
sume the produce of the soil that 
raises the price of the land. But it is 
tlie presence of labourers. The pro¬ 
duce of the soil may be consumed any 
where, but a man must be upon tlie 
soil in order to cultivate it. For exam¬ 
ple, our flour bears about the same 
price, whether those who consume it 
reside in the country, in Baltimore or 
in London. Let all the people of Fre¬ 
derick county suddenly substitute a 
different bread stuff* in the place of 
wheat, and if the rest of the world 
continued to make use of wheat for 
bread, the price of our wheat would 
experience no perceptible change. 
The price of wheat remaining the 
same, the price of the land which 
produces it would also remain tlie 
same. But let all the labourers leave 
Frederick county, and let it become 
impossible to supply their places for 
half a century, and our lands would 
be worth no more than lands of the 
same quality and advantage in a new 
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country. So clear it is, that it i9 the 
presence of labour to till the land, 
which gives it its chief value. 

But the price of land is affected by 
the quality of the labourers, as well 
as the number in the country. If the 
labourers are so negligent, idle and 
wasteful, that they consume as much, 
in value, as they cause the land to 
produce, the land is still of no profit 
to the owner. The value of the land 
is regulated by the value of the sur¬ 
plus produce which it yields after de¬ 
ducting the support of the labourers. 
A man’s farm, therefore, may be of 
no value from three causes. First, 
that it is situated in a new country, 
where there is no labour to cultivate 
it, or where the quantity of land so 
far exceeds the quantity of labour in 
the country that every man who 
chooses, can find land enough to cul¬ 
tivate without paying any thing for 
the use of it. In this state of things, 
land, like air and water every where, 
is one of the common elements. 
There is more than enough for every 
body in the country to use as they 
please, and therefore nobody pays 
for the use of it. Secondly, a man’s 
farm may be of no value, because the 
quality of the soil is so indifferent, 
that the labour to cultivate it is worth 
as much in the market, as the produce 
which it yields. If a farm is so poor 
that it takes twenty dollars’ worth of 
labour, at the market price of labour, 
to raise twenty dollars* worth of pro¬ 
duce, at the market price of produce, 
the farm can hardly be said to have 
any value. True, the owner may la¬ 
bour upon his farm, and thus procure 
a living. But he lives, strictly speak¬ 
ing, not upon the income of his farm, 
but upon the income of his labour. 
His farm pays him no more for his 
labour than his neighbour, who cul¬ 
tivates richer land, is willing to pay 
for the same labour. It follows, third¬ 
ly, from what ha? been already said, 
that a rich soil, in a.country where 
there are labourers enough, may pro¬ 
duce no income to the owner, because 
the labourers are so idle, wasteful, 
and negligent, that they consume as 
much in value as they raise. This 
course of reasoning is fully sustained 
by the low price of the most fertile 
land in all new countries where la¬ 


bour is scarce; the high price of com¬ 
paratively poor land at the north, 
where the labouring classes are the 
most industrious, economical and 
thrifty, and for the depreciated price 
of first-rate lands in Maryland, where 
the labourers are idle, and wasteful, 
and unfaithful, because they are slaves. 

But it is time to conclude an argu¬ 
ment, which the public are not pre¬ 
pared to believe. The period has 
not yet arrived, for the American 
public to give full credence to any 
part of the truth on the subject of 
slavery. But if slavery continues, 
that period will come. Our form of 
government, our whole policy in 
every particular’, with the exception 
of African slavery, is calculated to fill 
the Union with as dense a population 
as ever existed in any country. The 
limit of population is the means of sus¬ 
taining life. These means are tire 
most fully developed, and produce 
their utmost effect in free govern¬ 
ments, where every citizen is left in 
the full enjoyment of his rights, and 
where be is permitted to push his 
way by the exercise of all his talents, 
skill and strength. When, from these 
causes, the United States shall teem 
with an overflowing population; when, 
as frequently happens in all popu¬ 
lous countries, some change in nation¬ 
al affairs shall suddenly throw the 
poor free labourers out of emploment; 
when poverty and want, hunger and 
cold, shall excite them to frenzy, 
and drive them to desperation; when 
to this shall be added the aggrava¬ 
ting circumstance, that in order to 
sustain the system of African slavery, 
millions of the American poor are ex¬ 
pelled the fanner’s field, where it is 
their birthright to labour, that they 
may live; then will be the time, for 
truth to burst upon a nation, which 
thought to reconcile the conflicting 
powers of the moral universe; a na¬ 
tion which continued to worship sla¬ 
very as a household goddess, after it 
had constituted liberty the presiding 
divinity over church and state. 

ABOLITION or SLAVERY IN THE MIDDLE 
STATES. 

The cessation of slavery in the state 
of New York on the anniversary of our 
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national independence in the present 
year, having become a subject of pub¬ 
lic notoriety, it will probably be inte¬ 
resting to some of our readers, to see 
an account of the progress of emanci¬ 
pation in the middle and eastern states, 
and of the laws enacted there for the 
melioration and extinction of slavery. 

The fii’st that attracts our notice is 
Pennsylvania. The legislature of that 
6tate, by an act, dated the 1st of March, 
1780, entitled an act for the gradual 
abolition of slavery, directed, that all 
servitude for life, or slavery of child¬ 
ren, in consequence of the slavery of 
their mothers, in case of children born 
within the state, after the passing of 
the act, should be utterly taken away, 
extinguished, and for ever abolished. 
But such negro or mulatto children, 
bom within the state after the passing 
of the act, as would have been slaves 
in case the law in question had not 
been made, were liable to be held to 
service, as bound children or servants 
were, until they attained the age of 
28 yearSo All slaves, who were such 
at the time of passing the act, were 
required to be registered in books 
provided for the purpose in the city 
or county, before the first of Novem¬ 
ber, then next ensuing; and none to 
be deemed slaves, or servants till 31 
years, unless thus recorded. To prevent 
the evasion of this law, it was provid¬ 
ed, that no negro or mulatto should 
be held to service by indenture for a 
longer time than seven years, unless : 
the person so bound, was at the com¬ 
mencement of the term under 21 years 
of age; in which case, an obligation 
to serve till 28, but no longer, was de¬ 
clared valid. 

The tenth section contained a pro¬ 
viso, excluding from the benefit of the 
law, the domestic slaves of members 
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of congress, foreign ministers, and so 
journeys not becoming resident with¬ 
in the state; limiting the slaves of the 
last description of holders, to a period 
of six months. In a few years it was 
found that several evasions were prac¬ 
tised, particularly one deduced from 
the proviso in the tenth section. 

Slaves were brought into the state 
and held nearly, but not quite six 
months, then removed, for a few mi¬ 
nutes, beyond the line of the state, 
and brought back to remain another 
term of a little less than six months. 

A supplementary and explanatory 
act was therefore passed in 1788, by 
which the evasion of a semi-annual vi¬ 
sit to an adjoining state was prevent¬ 
ed. By tliis supplement, the removal 
of slaves beyond the bounds of the 
state Was prohibited. The African 
slave trade was also interdicted under 
severe penalties; and some other sa¬ 
lutary regulations adopted in favour of 
the coloured race. 

About the year 1818, it was disco- 
vered that a number of attempts had 
been made to cany off from Philadel¬ 
phia, and the adjacent country, free co¬ 
loured persons under the character of 
fugitive slaves. The law of congress 
respecting fugitives from justice, and 
persons escaping from the service of 
their masters,* by the ample powers 

0 The third and fourth section of 
that law are as follow: 

That when a person held to labour 
in any of the United States, or in eith¬ 
er of the territories on the north west 
or south of the river Ohio, under the 
laws thereof, shall escape into any 
other of the said states or territory, 
the person to whom such labour or 
service may be due, his agent or at¬ 
torney, is hereby empowered to seize 
or arrest such fugitive from labour, 
and to take him or her before any 
judge of the circuit or district courts 
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conferred upon the aldermen and jus¬ 
tices of the peace, afforded means for 
unprincipled dealers in human flesh, 
to add the semblances of law to the 
realities of rapine. Free persons were 
taken by warrant, earned before an 
alderman or magistrate judged fit for 
such business, and there claimed as a 
fugitive slave. That officer, if dis¬ 
posed to favour the applicant, might 
grant, and there was reason to sup¬ 
pose, that some of them did grant. 


of the United States, residing or be¬ 
ing within the state, or before any ma¬ 
gistrate of a county, city or town cor¬ 
porate, wherein such seizure or arrest 
shall be made, and upon proof to the 
satisfaction of such judge or magis¬ 
trate, either by oral testimony or affi¬ 
davit taken before and certified by a 
magistrate of any such state or terri¬ 
tory, that the person so seized or ar¬ 
rested, doth, under the laws of tire 
state or territory from which he or she 
fled, owe service or labour to the per¬ 
son claiming him or her, it shall be 
the duty of such judge or magistrate 
to give a certificate thereof to such 
claimant, his agent or attorney, which 
shall be sufficient warrant for remov¬ 
ing the said fugitive from labour, to 
the state or territory from winch he or 
she fled. 

That any person who shall know¬ 
ingly and willingly obstruct or hinder 
such claimant, his agent or attorney 
in so seizing or arresting such fugi¬ 
tive from labour, or shall rescue such 
fugitive from such claimant, his agent 
or attorney when so arrested pursu¬ 
ant to the authority herein given or 
declared; or shall harbour or conceal 
such person after notice that he or she 
was a fugitive from labour, as afore¬ 
said, shall, for either of the said of¬ 
fences, forfeit and pay the sum of five 
hundred dollars. Which penalty may 
be recovered by and for the benefit of 
such claimant, by action of debt, in 
any court proper to try the same; sav¬ 
ing moreover to the person claiming 
such labour or service, his right of ac¬ 
tion for or on account of the said in¬ 
juries or either of them. 


upon very doubtful testimony, a war¬ 
rant for the removal of the alleged fu¬ 
gitive to the state from which he was 
said to have eloped. 

This law, in its practical operation, 
was nothing less than granting to an 
officer, whose jurisdiction in other 
cases, was limited to claims of not 
more than one hundred dollars, the 
power to pronounce any coloured per¬ 
son a slave, if claimed as such in the 
absence of counter testimony. A co¬ 
loured person could be taken up in 
Philadelphia, brought before an al¬ 
derman in the evening, claimed by a 
stranger, with another stranger for 
witness, adjudged a slave, delivered 
to the claimant, and before inorning 
removed beyond the bounds of the 
state. This avenue to oppression, 
and the reality of the evils resulting 
from it, claiming the attention of the 
legislature, a law was enacted, dated 
27th of March, 1820, increasing the 
penalty upon the forcible or fraudu¬ 
lent abduction of coloured persons, 
and prohibiting aldermen and justices 
of the peace under a penalty of five 
hundred dollars, from executing the 
trust devolved upon them by the ge¬ 
neral government. 

During the session of 1825—26, a 
deputation from the legislature of 
Maryland attended at Harrisburg, 
with a view of procuring a law to fa¬ 
cilitate the recovery of fugitive slaves. 
In consequence of whose application 
a bill was introduced and finally en¬ 
acted, of which the following is a 
summary. 

Any person who shall by force or 
fraud, carry away any negro or mu¬ 
latto beyond the limits of the com¬ 
monwealth, with a design of holding 
such negro or mulatto as a slave or 
servant for any time, or of causing it 
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to be done, or who shall cause or abet 
in such removal, shall be adjudged 
guilty of a felony, and forfeit a sum of 
not less than five hundred, nor more 
than two thousand dollars, and suffer 
an imprisonment at hard labour, of 
not less than seven, nor more than 
twenty-one years. 

A similar penalty is prescribed for 
knowingly selling or buying a negro 
or mulatto with design to cause his or 
her removal out of the state, to be 
held as a slave or servant for any 
term whatever. 

When a person held to labour- or 
service in any other state, shall es¬ 
cape into this, the claimant, or his 
agent or attorney, constituted in writ¬ 
ing, may procure the arrest of such 
fugitive, upon a warrant of a pre¬ 
scribed form, returnable to a judge of 
the proper county. But no warrant 
is to be issued for the arrest of a fu¬ 
gitive from labour, upon the applica¬ 
tion of an agent or attorney, unless 
the applicant shall, in addition to his 
own oath or affirmation, produce the 
affidavit of the claimant, taken before 
a proper officer, in the state where 
he resides, with the certificate of the 
prothonotary or clerk of the court of 
record; which affidavit must state the 
name, age and description of the fu¬ 
gitive. 

The judge, before whom the fugi¬ 
tive shall be brought, is required to 
afford reasonable time for the produc¬ 
tion of testimony, but not to receive 
in evidence on the hearing of the case, 
the oath of the owner, or other person 
interested. If the claim shall be sup¬ 
ported to the satisfaction of the judge, 
he is bouud to give a certificate, which 
is a warrant for the removal of the fu¬ 
gitive. ! 

Aldermen and justices of the peace ! 


are, as in the law of 1820, forbidden, 
under a penalty of not less than five 
hundred dollars, nor more than one 
thousand dollars, to give a certificate 
authorizing the removal of the fugi¬ 
tive from the state.* 

The next in order of time is the 
state of Massachusetts. 

Slavery was introduced there soon 
after the settlement of the country, 
and tolerated until the ratification of 


* By the constitution of the United 
States, (Art. 6, sec. 2,) that constitu¬ 
tion, and the laws of the United 
States, made in pursuance thereof, are 
the supreme law of the land; any 
thing in the laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Hence the 
provision above noticed may be sup¬ 
posed altogether nugatory. 

This constitutional article, however, 
will be subject to legal construction. 
It has been a question, whether con¬ 
gress can confer jurisdiction on the 
courts and officers of the state go¬ 
vernments, and in several of the state 
courts decided in the negative. In the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
it is held, that no part of the criminal 
jurisdiction of the United States, can, 
consistently with the constitution, 
be delegated to the state tribunals; 
(Wheaton’s Reports, Yol. 5, p, 69,) 
and the opinion, that congress can¬ 
not confer jurisdiction upon any 
courts but such as exist under the 
constitution and laws of the United 
States, has been delivered from the 
bench of the same tribunal, (Ibid, 2 7.) 
It, therefore, appears very questiona- 
ble, whether the law of congress for 
the recovery of fugitive slaves could 
be legally executed by the officers of 
the state governments, unless author¬ 
ized by an act of the local legislature. 
(See also Constitution of the United 
States, Art. 3, Sect. 2, p. 1.) The va¬ 
lidity, however, of the restriction in 
Pennsylvania, does not depend on a 
difficult legal or constitutional ques¬ 
tion. No authority, conferred by the 
general government upon the officers 
of the state, is denied or annulled, 
but those officers are merely prohi¬ 
bited from exercising that authority. 
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the present constitution. * According 
to the well known maxim of civil law, 
the child born of a female slave was 
held to be the property of her mas¬ 
ter. Yet, as the number of slaves in 
the state was never large, it is proba¬ 
ble the practice of holding them, was 
never popular. Several negroes, born 
in the country of imported slaves, de¬ 
manded their freedom of their masters 
by suits at law, and obtained it by 
a judgment of court. In these cases, 
however, the defence of the master is 
said to have been but faintly made; 
and probably a previous understand¬ 
ing between the parties existed: for 
such was the temper of the times, 
that a discontented slave was of little 
value; and when freedom was obtain¬ 
ed by a legal process, the master was 
not held responsible for the support 
of the slave, in case he became poor. 

But, in the first action involving the 
right of the master, which came be¬ 
fore the Supreme Judicial Court, af¬ 
ter the adoption of the constitution, 
the judges declared that, by virtue of 
the first article of the declaration of 
rights, slavery no longer existed in the 
state.f The principle adopted in this 
case, appears to have been, that the 
right of a reputed slave, to his per¬ 
sonal freedom, was not created, but 
merely recognised by the declaration 

* The constitution of Massachusetts 
was agreed upon in “convention, be¬ 
gun on the 1st of September, 1779, 
and continued by adjournments to the 
2d of March, 1780.” One day after 
the passage of the Pennsylvania law. 

f The article alluded to is the fol¬ 
lowing: “All n.en are born free and 
equal, and have certain natural, es¬ 
sential, and unalienable rights; among 
which may be reckoned the right of 
enjoying and defending their lives 
and liberties; that of acquiring, pos¬ 
sessing and protecting property; in 


of rights. For in an action,* tried at 
Middlesex in 1796; the chief justice 
in charging the jury, stated as the 
unanimous opinion of the court, that 
a negro born in the state before the 
adoption of the present constitution, 
was bom free , although the mother 
was a slave. It is certain, however, 
that the common usage had been op¬ 
posed to this opinion.f 

It is observable that the constitu¬ 
tional article upon which the extinc¬ 
tion of slavery in the state of Massa¬ 
chusetts was founded, is nothing more 
than the echo and amplification of a 
part of the celebrated declaration of 
independence. The same article, al¬ 
most word for word, is contained in 
the bill of rights connected with the 
constitutions of Pennsylvania and 
New Hampshire, the former of which 
was adopted in 1790, and the latter in 
1792. 

In Pennsylvania very considerable 
efforts were made to bring the con¬ 
stitutional existence of slavery before 
the legal tribunals of the state, but no 
decision of the question was ever ob¬ 
tained. The question here is now of 
no great practical importance, as sla¬ 
very is fast melting away, under the 
operation of acknowledged laws: and 
in a few years must totally disappear. 
In New Hampshire, I understand a de¬ 
fine, that of seeking and obtaining 
their safety and happiness.” 

* This was not an action for the at¬ 
tainment of freedom, but for the reco¬ 
very of the expense incurred by the 
maintenance of a reputed slave, whom 
his supposed master had abandoned, 
and refused to support. The negro 
in question was born in 1773, of pa¬ 
rents reputed and held as slaves, yet 
it was adjudged in 1796, that he was 
born free. 

f Massachusetts Reports. Voi. 4, 
p. 128. 
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cision, similar to that in Massachusetts, 
put an end to slavery in the state. At 
what period this decision took place, 
I am not informed; but find that in 
1810, no slaves were reported. 

In the. state of Vermont, an article 
similar to that contained in the Massa¬ 
chusetts declaration of rights, was 
prefixed to the state constitution es¬ 
tablished in 1793; yet there the con¬ 
struction of this article, as far as slaves 
were concerned, was not left to the 
courts of law, but set down in une¬ 
quivocal terms as the necessary re¬ 
sult of the principles assumed.* Sla¬ 
very could, therefore, no longer exist 
in that state; and indeed, the number 
previously held was so small as to pre¬ 
sent no obstacle to an instantaneous 
emancipation of them. , 

The legislature of Rhode Island, in 
the year 1784, enacted, that no per¬ 
son born in that state on or after the 
1st day of March of that year, should 
be deemed a slave, but that all servi¬ 
tude for life, or slavery of children, 
to be born as aforesaid, in conse¬ 
quence of the condition of then* mo¬ 
thers, should be token away and for 

* The first article of the Vermont 
declaration of rights is, “That all 
men are born equally free and inde¬ 
pendent, and have certain natural, 
inherent, and unalienable rights, 
amongst which, are the enjoying and 
defending life and liberty, acquiring, 
possessing and protecting property, 
and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety: therefore, no male person, 
born in this country or brought from 
over sea, ought to be holden by law 
to serve any person as a servant, slave, 
or apprentice, after he arrives to the 
age of twenty-one years, nor female, 
in iike manner, after she arrives at the 
age of eighteen years, unless they are 
bound by their own consent after they 
arrive to such age, or bound bv law 
for the payment of debts, damages, 
fines, costs, or the like. 
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ever abolished. Children thus bom 
were to be maintained till they should 
attain the age of twenty-one years, at 
the expense of the owners of their 
mothers, provided the mothers, dur- 
ring that time, continued to be held 
in slavery. 

By previous acts, slaves brought 
into the state were declared free. 
And any attempt on the part of a mas¬ 
ter, to transport his slaves beyond the 
limits of the state, was punished with 
a forfeiture of his claim; and the slave 
thus removed or attempted to be re¬ 
moved became free.* 

In the state of Connecticut, slavery 
was never expressly and directly au¬ 
thorized by statute, but was tolerated 
in practice; and the numerous laws 
enacted for the regulation of slaves 
may be considered as indirectly es¬ 
tablishing the legal right to hold 
them. In the year 1784, a law was 
passed, prohibiting the introduction 
of slaves into the state: and likewise 
an act, declaring that all children, 
born of slaves, after the 1st of March 
in the then current year, should be 
free upon their attaining the age of 
twenty-five years. 

By subsequent acts, the removal of 
slaves beyond the bounds of the state, 
was prohibited; and penalties annexed 
to the crime of kidnapping free per¬ 
sons of colour, or those entitled to 
freedom at the age of twenty-five 
years.-j- 

Next on the list is the state of New 
York. In the year 1799,* a law was 

* Laws of Rhode Island, published 
by authority, p. 442. 

f Swift’s System of the Laws of 
Connecticut, Vol. 2, p. 348. 

* A law of 1786, manumitted a num¬ 
ber of slaves who had escheated to 
the state by the attainder or convic¬ 
tion of their holders. 
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passed, that children born of slaves, 
after the 4th of July of that year, 
should be servants to the legal propri¬ 
etors of the mother, males until twen¬ 
ty-eight, and females until twenty-five 
years of age. Every such child was 
required to be registered within nine 
months from its birth, in the office of 
the clerk of the city or town where 
born. The person entitled to the ser¬ 
vice of such child, might within one 
year from its birth, abandon his claim; 
in which case the child was to b e b ound 
out as other paupers. A law dated 
31st of March, 1817, directs, that child¬ 
ren born of slaves after the passing of 
that act, should be held, as servants 
to the owner of the mother, until the 
age of twenty-one years, and no long¬ 
er. Persons entitled to the services 
of such children, were required, pre¬ 
vious to their attaining the age of 
eighteen years, to cause them to be 
taught to read, so as to be able to 
read the Holy Scriptures, or to give 
them, between the ages of ten and 
eighteen years, four quarters school¬ 
ing: upon neglect of this education, 
the claim to service was to cease at 
the age of eighteen, and the youths 
whose services were thus forfeited, to 
be immediately bound as apprentices 
by the overseers of the poor. 

Any person coming into the state, 
with intent to reside permanently 
therein, was permitted to bring any 
slave born since the 4th of July, 1799; 
such slave to be held as a servant, if a 
male, to the age of twenty-eight, or if 
a female, to that of twenty-five years. 
Iteasonable means were to be used to 
teach such servants to read, if under 
the age of twenty-one years. 

No slave to be brought into the 
state, and held as such, (except under 
the limitations above stated,) and all 


such as were brought in, contrary to 
the intention of the act, were de¬ 
clared free. To prevent the evasion 
of the act, it was declared, that no in¬ 
denture or contract for personal ser¬ 
vice, made by a person who had been 
held as a slave, out of the state, should 
be obligatory within the state, but the 
same was declared void; and every 
such indenture or contract made since 
30th of March, 1810, was also void; 
and the person so held and bound was 
declared free. 

Any person convicted of the forci¬ 
ble confinement of a negro, mulatto, 
or mustee, with intent to cause his re¬ 
moval beyond the limits of the state, 
to be held as a slave, is subjected to a 
fine not exceeding one thousand dol¬ 
lars, and to imprisonment at hard la- 
bom* for a term not longer than four¬ 
teen years. 

Every negro, mulatto, or mustee, 
within the state, born before the 4th 
of July, 1799, was declared free from 
and after the 4th of July, 1827.* 


* This provision, if it related to any 
species of property except slaves, 
could not be supported on constitu¬ 
tional grounds. In 1799, the slaves 
were considered as the property of 
their holders; and if those holders, 
were then possessed of vested rights 
in the bones and sinews of other men, 
it would appeal* too clear to require 
discussion, that they could not on any 
acknowledged principle of law, be 
divested of those rights, without ade¬ 
quate compensation. But slavery is 
a peculiar case. The principles on 
which slaves are held, and the nature 
of the right possessed by their hold¬ 
ers, compose an important part of the 
subject. In a state of nature all men 
are free and independent. The world 
is open alike to all the children of men. 
The only property which man, in his 
native state, can claim as exclusively 
his own, is his own person. Conse- 
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The state of New Jersey is the last 
which has joined the society of non¬ 
slaveholding states. Though the 
slaves have generally borne a greater 
ratio to the white population in New 
Jersey, than in any other north of De¬ 
laware, yet slavery has not there ap- 

quently, the produce of his labour 
is exclusively his *.•'byt-the earth and 
its spontaneous productions, are goods 
in common. This ecmmron^pr op erty 
when improved and adapted-to the 
uses of man, by the application of la¬ 
bour, becomes blended with the la¬ 
bour itself, and to secure the latter to 
its rightful proprietor, the former 
must be appropriated: hence this com¬ 
mon property comes to be held in se¬ 
veralty. Thus the right of private 
property results from a natural and 
unalienable right to our own intellec¬ 
tual and physical powers. In a state 
of society, a part of our natural rights 
is given up for the sake of more effec¬ 
tually securing the rest. Or more 
properly our natural rights are partly 
retained, and partly thrown into com¬ 
mon stock. Allegiance and protection 
are the price of each other. The au¬ 
thority of governments is derived from 
the consent, express or implied, of the 
governed. Hence all who are bound 
by the law’s, are equally entitled to 
the protection of law. Slavery is a 
forced and unnatural state. As far as 
it is a legal institution at all, it is 
plainly an usurpation, not an exercise 
of legal authority. It depends upon 
no principle of right, but is the crea- 
tion, or rather the spurious offspring 
of law. A legislative enactment, de¬ 
claring the protection of law with¬ 
drawn from the holders of a species 
of property, which was originally ren¬ 
dered such, by an act of usurpation, 
is therefore, in reality, a repeal of 
those laws which had grown nr, in the 
shape of statutes or usages, amidst vio¬ 
lence and wrong, and in total repug¬ 
nance to the principles of just legisla¬ 
tion. And surely no constitutional ob¬ 
jection can be raised to the repeal of 
a law, how long soever it had existed, 
which had no foundation in justice, 
and w’hich no legislature was compe¬ 
tent tc enact. 


peared in its most repulsive garb. 
The slaves have generally been treat 
ed with lenity, and their wants com¬ 
fortably supplied. This may be as¬ 
signed is a probable cause of the tar¬ 
diness of her movements in the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery. 

In 1786, a law was enacted, impos¬ 
ing a penalty of £50 ($133£>) for 
bringing into the state any slave im¬ 
ported from Africa since 1776. A pen¬ 
alty of £20 was imposed upon any per¬ 
son, except an emigrant settling in the 
state, who should bring in a slave, 
though such slave had not been im¬ 
ported since 1776. 

A law of 1788, provides that no 
slave who had resided one year last 
past in the state, should be removed 
out of it, with a view of changing his 
place of abode, without legal consent, 
under a penalty of £20; except that 
persons permanently removing from 
the state had liberty to take their 
slaves with them. Masters and mis¬ 
tresses of negro and mulatto slaves 
and servants, were enjoined to teach 
them to read while under twenty-one 
years of age; under a penalty of £5, 
for neglect or refusal.* Some further 
melioration of the laws respecting 
slaves was made in 1798, and an 
emancipating clause, in the act of that 
year, was lost in the house of assem¬ 
bly by a single vote.f 

At length an act, dated February 
15th, 1804, was procured for the gra¬ 
dual abolition of slavery; winch pro¬ 
vides that every child born of a slave 


* By act of 1798, this penalty was 
raised to one hundred and forty dol¬ 
lars? applying the requisition to child¬ 
ren born after the 26th of November 
1788. 

t Minutes of the convention of de¬ 
legates from Abolition Societies, 1798. 
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within the state after the 4th of July, 
then next ensuing, should be free; but 
remain as a servant to the owner of 
the mother, and the executors, &c. of 
such owner, if a male until the age of 
twenty-five years; and if a female, 
until the age of twenty-one years. 

All the children so born to be re¬ 
corded, within nine months after 
birth, in the books of the clerk of the 
county. Persons entitled to the ser¬ 
vice of such children, may at the end 
of the first year abandon their right; 
in which case the children are to be 
bound out, by the overseers of the poor 
till they attain the ages of twenty-five 
or twenty-one years, according as they 
are males or females respectively. 

In 1818, a law was enacted, winch ! 
provides, that no negro or other slave, 
or servant of colour, for life or years, 
should thereafter be removed out of 
the state, except in certain specified 
cases. The penalty for the violation 
of the law, was a fine of not less tha.: 
one thousand, nor more than two 
thousand dollars, or imprisonment, at 
hard labour, for a term of not less 
than two years, nor more than four 
years, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. Slaves exported, or attempted 
to be exported, or sold, or transferred 
for the purpose of exportation, were 
declared free. The laws for the abo¬ 
lition or melioration of slavery were 
revised and consolidated in 1820. 

Thus the fabric of negro slavery, 
the work of ages, has during the last 
half century, been gradually crumb¬ 
ling away. We have now the conso¬ 
lation of certainly knowing, that this 
evil will not, in the eastern or middle 
states, be entailed on posterity, but 
must inevitably expire with the pre¬ 
sent generation. The philanthropist 
can hardly breathe a more ardent wish 


than that our slave burthened breth¬ 
ren of the south may, by the adoption 
of prudent and equitable measures, 
be speedily placed in the same envia¬ 
ble situation. 

SLAVE TRADE IN EASTERN AFRICA. 

I calculate the number of slaves sold 
annually in the market of Shendy, at 
about five thousand, of whom about 
two thousand five hundred are carri¬ 
ed off by the Souakin merchants, and 
fifteen hundred by those of Egypt; 
the remainder go to Dongola, and to 
the Bedouins who live to the east of 
Shendy, towards the Albara and the 
Red Sea. 

The slaves brought from Kordofan 
to Darfour, are, for the greater part, 
from the idolatrous countries of Ben¬ 
da, Baadja, Fetigo, and Fertit, to the 
south and southwest of Darfour, from 
twenty to forty days from Kobbe; 
each of these countries speaks a sepa¬ 
rate language. The Darfour mer¬ 
chants trade with Fertit, which lies 
about twenty days from Kobbe, in a 
southerly direction; the country is 
mountainous, and the inhabitants are 
wholly ignorant of agriculture; but 
they have tasted the luxury of Dhour- 
ra and Dokhen, and are said, in cases 
of a dearth of these grains, to sell 
their own children to procure them, 
j Far the largest proportion of the 
slaves imported into Shendy are below 
the age of fifteen. All of them, both 
male and female, are divided by the 
traders, with reference to age, into 
three classes, namely: Khomasy, com¬ 
prising those apparently below ten or 
eleven years; Sedasy, those above 
eleven and below fourteen or fifteen; 
and Balegh, or grown up, those of fif¬ 
teen or upwards. The Sedasy are 
the most esteemed. When I was at 
Shendy, a male of this class was worth 
fifteen or sixteen dollars, provided he 
bore the marks of the small pox, with¬ 
out which a boy is not worth more 
than two thirds of that price; a fe¬ 
male was worth from twenty to twen¬ 
ty-five Spanish dollars. The price of 
the male Khomasy was twelve; of the 
female fifteen dollars. The male Ba- 
j legh seldom sells for more than eight 
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or ten dollars; and there is but a small 
proportion of this class, because it is 
thought, both in Egypt and Arabia, 
that no great dependence can be 
placed upon any slave, who has not 
been brought up in the owner’s family 
from an early age. Hence there is a 
gTeat reluctance to the purchasing of 
grown up slaves, for domestic purpo¬ 
ses, or even for labourers. The Ba- 
leghs are chiefly bought by the Bedou¬ 
ins, who employ them as shepherds. 
The Bisharein have many of them in 
all their encampments. Grown up j 
female slaves, although past the age of 
beauty, sometimes sell for as much as | 
thirty dollars, if they are known to be 
skilful in working, sewing, cooking, 
&c. In Syria few slaves are kept; 
those which I have seen there are, for 
the greater part, imported by the 
caravans from Bagdat, and come from 
Souahel, on the Mozambik coast. 

Few slaves are imported into Egypt 
without changing masters several 
times, before they are finally settled 
in a family; for instance: those from 
Fertit, are first collected on the bor¬ 
ders of that country, by petty mer¬ 
chants who deal in Dhourra. These 
sell them to the traders of Kobbe, who 
repair to Fertit in small caravans for 
that purpose. At Kobbe they are 
bought up by the Iiarfour or Kordo- 
fan traders, who transport them to 
Obeydh in Kordofan. Here they ge¬ 
nerally pass into the hands of other 
Kordofan dealers, who cany them to 
Shendy, for the Kordofan merchants 
commonly limit their speculations to 
a single market; thus the Kordofan 
people who trade to Darfour, are dif¬ 
ferent from those who visit Shendy; 
while, on the other hand, the Egyp¬ 
tians who trade to Shendy only, are 
different from those who proceed for¬ 
ward to Sennaar; and in like manner, 
the Souakin traders are divided into 
Shendy, and Sennaar merchants. At 
Shendv the slave is bought by some 
Egyptian or Madbe. Upon his arri¬ 
val in Upper Egypt he is disposed of 
either at Esne, Siout, or Cairo. In 
the two first places, entire lots of 
slaves are taken oft' by merchants, 
who sell them in retail at Cairo, or in 
the small towns of Upper Egypt, in 
each of which they stop a few days, 
in their passage down the river. Even 


at Cairo, they are not always finally 
disposed of in the first instance. The 
Khan of the slave traders, is crowded 
with pedlers and petty traders, who 
often bargain with the merchants of 
Upper Egypt, for slaves immediately 
after their arrival, and content them¬ 
selves with a small profit for the re¬ 
sale. Again, there are merchants 
from Smyrna and Constantinople, re¬ 
siding constantly at Cairo, who deal 
in nothing but slaves; these persons 
export them from Alexandria, and it 
often happens, that they pass through 
three or four hands, between Alexan¬ 
dria'and their final destination, in the 
northern provinces of Turkey. Such 
is the common lot of the unfortunate 
slaves; but many instances happen of 
a still more rapid change of masters. 
At Shendy and Esne, I have seen 
slaves bought and sold two or three 
times before they were finally re¬ 
moved from the market; after which, 
perhaps, if the master, at the end of a 
few days’ trial, did not find them an¬ 
swer his expectations, he would again 
put them up for sale, or exchange 
them for others. In fact, slaves are 
considered on the same level with any 
other kind of merchandize, and as 
such are continually passing from one 
merchant to another. The word ras, 
[head] is applied to them as to the 
brute species; and a man is said to 
possess ten head of slaves, in the same 
manner as he would be said to pos¬ 
sess fifty head of sheep. When the 
buyer is desired to take the slave 
away, it is usual to say, “ Drive him 
out”—an expression which is applied 
to cattle. 

I have seen among the young slaves 
for sale at Shendy, many children of 
four or five years old without their 
parents ; others of the same age are 
met with in the market, with their 
mothers; and the traders so far show 
their humanity, that they seldom sell 
them separately; when such a thing 
is done, the vender is generally re¬ 
proached with being guilty of an act 
of cruelty. 

In buying slaves, the t&ders are ve¬ 
ry attentive to their origin, because 
long experience has pro ved to them 
that there is little variety of charac.^t 
amongst individuals of the same na¬ 
tion. Thus the Noubas, who come 
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from Sennaar, are said to have the 
best dispositions next to the Abyssini- 
ans and Galias, and to be the most at¬ 
tached to their masters. Of the Abys- 
sinians, those from the northern pro¬ 
vinces, called Kostanis, are said to be 
treacherous and malicious, while the 
Amaaras are noted for their amiable 
tempers. Of the western regions, 
those from Benda are the most esteem¬ 
ed, and next to them, those imported 
into Darfour from Bornou, a Mahom- 
medan country, w hose inhabitants ear¬ 
ly off their Pagan neighbours. The 
slaves from Fertit are said to be furi¬ 
ous and vindictive, and stand lowest 
on the list. 

Few slaves arrive at Shendy who 
have not already passed a considera¬ 
ble time in a state of slavery. The 
strongest proof of this fact is, that I 
never saw any who could not make 
themselves understood in Arabic; and 
the greater part of those imported 
from Darfour and Kordofan, besides 
their own native tongue, and Arabic, 
have some acquaintance with the idi¬ 
oms of those countries.* 

The treatment which the slaves ex¬ 
perience from the traders, is rather 
kind than otherwise. The slaves aye 
generally taught to call their masters 
Abouy, [my father] and to consider 
themselves as their children. They 
are seldom flogged, are well fed, are 
not over worked, and are spoken to 
in a kind manner. All this, however, 
results not from humanity in the trad¬ 
ers, but from an apprehension that 
under different treatment the slave 
would abscond; and they are aware 
that any attempt to prevent his flight 
by close confinement would injure his 
health; for the newly imported slaves 
delight in the open air, and reluctant¬ 
ly enter houses, tvhich they look up¬ 
on as prisons. But when they are 
once in the desert, on the way to 
their final destination, this treatment 
is entirely changed; the traders know¬ 
ing that the slaves have no longer any 


* Several pages are here omitted 
from regard to the feelings of the read¬ 
er. Those who wish to see one of the 
most horrid parts of the system of sla¬ 
very, may consult our author, p. 328, 
&c. 


means of escaping, give a loose to 
their savage temper. At Shendy, I 
often overheard my companions, who, 
though savage enough, were certain¬ 
ly not of the" worst class of slave mer¬ 
chants, say, when a slave had behaved 
ill, and they were afraid of punishing 
him, Let him only pass Berber and 
the Korbadj, we’ll soon teach him 
obedience.” The Souakin traders, 
with whom I afterwards travelled, 
showed as little humanity, after we 
had parsed Taka. The health of the 
slave, however, is always attended to; 
he is regularly fed, and receives his 
share of water bn the road at the same 
time that his master drinks; and the 
youngest and most delicate females, 
are permitted to ride upon camels, 
while all the others perform the jour¬ 
ney on foot, whether it be to Egypt 
or Souakin, as they had done from 
Darfour to Shendy. The hardiness 
of the young slaves is extraordinary; 
after several successive days’ march, 
at the rate of ten or twelve hours a 
day, I have seen them in the evening 
after supper, playing together, as if 
they had enjoyed a long rest. Fe¬ 
males, with children on their backs, 
follow the caravan on foot; and if a 
camel breaks down, the owner gene¬ 
rally loads his slaves with the packa¬ 
ges. If a boy can only obtain in the 
evening a little butter with his Dhour- 
ra bread, and some grease once in two 
or three days, to smear his body and 
hair, he is contented, and never com¬ 
plains of fatigue. 

Another cause, which induces the 
merchants to treat their slaves well, 
is their anxiety to dissipate that hor¬ 
ror which the negroes all entertain of 
Egypt and the white people. It is a 
common opinion in the black slave 
countries, that the Egyptians devour 
the slaves, who are transmitted thi¬ 
ther for that purpose.* Of course 


* A curious proof of this occurred 
while I was in Upper Egypt: a great 
man who had bought two girls at Si- 
out from the Darfour caravan, soon af¬ 
terwards made a party with some 
friends to spend an afternoon in the 
cool caves in the mountain behind Si- 
out, and ordered the two girls to at¬ 
tend him. When they entered the 
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the traders do every thing in their 
power to destroy this belief? but not¬ 
withstanding all their endeavour??, it 
is never eradicated from the minds of 
the slaves. 

Slave boys are always allowed com¬ 
plete liberty within the yard of the 
house; but the grown up males, 
whose characters cannot be depend¬ 
ed upon, or whose dispositions are 
unknown, are kept in close confine¬ 
ment, well watched, and often chain¬ 
ed. On the journey they are tied to 
a long pole, one end of which is fast¬ 
ened to a camel’s saddle, and the 
other, whi-. . is forked, cn each side 
of the slave’s neck, and tied behind 
with a strong cord, to prevent him 
from drawing out his head; in addi¬ 
tion to this, his right hand is also fast¬ 
ened to the pole at a short distance 
from his head, thus leaving only his 
legs and left hand at liberty. In this 
manner, he marches the whole day 
behind the camel; at night, he is ta¬ 
ken from the pole, and put in irons. 
While on my route to Souakiu, I saw 
several slaves carried along in this 
way. Their owners were afraid, of 
their escaping, or of becoming them¬ 
selves the objects of their vengeance; 
and in this manner they would con¬ 
tinue to be confined, until sold to a 
master, who, intending to keep them, 
would endeavour to attach them to his 
person,. In general, the traders seem 
greatly to dread the effects of a sud¬ 
den resentment in their slaves; aind if 
a grown up boy is only to be whip¬ 
ped, his master first puts him. in 
irons. 

It is not uncommon to hear of a 
slave dealer selling his own children 
born of negro women, and instances 
occur daily of their disposing of fe¬ 
male slaves who are pregnant by 


caves they immediately conceived it 
to be the place destined for their im¬ 
molation; and when the knives were 
produced to cut , the meat that had 
been brought for dinner, one of them 
ran off, and endeavoured to escape, 
while the other threw herself on the 
ground, imploring the company'to 
spare her. It required a considerable 
time to convince them that their fears 
were ill founded. 


US 


them; in such cases, the future child 
of course becomes the property of the 
purchaser. Most of the traders have 
old slaves who have been for many 
years in their serviee; these are plac¬ 
ed over the young slaves bought in 
trade, and become very useful in tra¬ 
velling; but evpn these too I have 
seen their masters sell; after they had 
become ntembeVs, as it were, of the 
family, vmei'eiy because a high price 
was off ere<V for them. It & vain to ex¬ 
pect, in a tdrv.-?- trader, any trace of 
friendship, gratitude, c compassion. 

What 1 iiave seen and heard of the 
negroes ha$ iii&de me conceive a ve¬ 
ry indifferent opinion of their general 
character;, hut I ought to add, that I 
have nor. jwt seen them in their native 
countries, \before they fell into the 
hands of these vile traders, who would 
spoil the mildest and most amiable dis¬ 
positions. I have found, however, ve¬ 
ry few instances of slaves being sin¬ 
cerely attached to their masters, even 
when well treated by them. Their 
eneral vice is an incorrigible stub- 
ornness and haughtiness of temper, 
and many of them betray a deadly ran¬ 
cour and spirit of revenge; but in ge¬ 
neral the treacherous disposition dis¬ 
cernible in the children bom of the 
free Arabs of the Kile and of Nubia, is 
certainly not to be found among them. 
They are lazy and slovenly, and will not 
work but when forced to do so. They 
seem to be almost entirely devoid of ev¬ 
ery feeling but that of gratifying their 
appetites; and provided the slave is 
well fed, and receives a regular allow¬ 
ance of butter and meat, and of grease 
to besmear his body, he cares little for 
the stripes and curses he receives. The 
merchants say, “ Never trust a black 
slam; whip him well, and feed him 
well, and the work will be done.” I 
know not whether the maxim is found¬ 
ed in truth or not, but it is certainly 
that by which the merchants are guid¬ 
ed, when they are no longer afraid of 
their slaves escaping. The slaves, ne¬ 
vertheless, whether from strength of 
mind, or from brutal apathy, manifest 
the same propensity to mirth and frolic. 
In intellect,! think, they are much up¬ 
on a level with the negro Arabs, and 
little lower than the inhabitants of 
Egypt and Syria; nor should I much 
blame their obstinacy, if it were not 
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too often accompanied by malignity. 
I have already observed, that different 
characters are assigned to diffe¬ 
rent countries, and all that I observ¬ 
ed of them has not diminished my be¬ 
lief, that with proper education the 
black nations might be taught to ap¬ 
proach, and perhaps to equal the white. 

Though the slaves endure the great¬ 
est fatigue, they are not of a hardier 
constitution than Europeans; indeed, 
I have reason to believe, that, upon 
the whole, they are more frequently 
attacked by diseases; when ill, they 
certainly endure them much less pa¬ 
tiently. It is a saying among the trad¬ 
ers, that a blow, i. e. illness, which 
scarcely makes an Arab stagger, 
knocks down a slave. I first saw 
here (at Shendy) the Fertit, or genu¬ 
ine Guinea worm, although it is not 
unknown among the slaves and Sou¬ 
dan merchants who come to Upper 
Egypt. It seems very common in 
Soudan, and I also saw it in Arabia. 
The worm does not attach itself exclu¬ 
sively to the leg; I have seen it issu¬ 
ing, from the arm, the breast, and the 
knees, though its favourite place seems 
to be the calf of the leg. Persons are 
more rarely attacked with it in Shen¬ 
dy than in Kordofan and Darfour; and 
great numbers of the slaves and trad¬ 
ers coming from the two latter places 
are affected by it. Though it occa¬ 
sions great pain, it does not prevent 
the sufferer from walking until the ve¬ 
ry approach of death. I have been 
shown persons who have been repeat¬ 
edly attacked by it, but who had al¬ 
ways had the good fortune to descry 
the worm breaking through the skin, 
when they were able, with patience, 
to draw it entirely out; for it proves 
mortal, only, when it does not issue 
through the skin, or when, having is¬ 
sued, it is afterwards broken off in 
the act of drawing out. Even in the 
latter case, many persons are cured. 
In Kordofan, and Darfour, the attack 
of the Fertit is universally ascribed to 
the animal matter contained in the 
water which is drank after the first 
rains. 

In Soudan it is rare that male slaves 
are emancipated, but we find many 
females who have obtained their li¬ 
berty. It is different in Arabia and 
Egypt, where a slave very seldom re¬ 


mains in a respectable family for a se¬ 
ries of years, without being made 
free; and then he is either married to a 
female slave of the family, or remains 
voluntarily as a servant, and receives 
wages. It is a general custom in 
these latter countries, to emancipate 
every female slave who has borne a 
child to her master. It is there con¬ 
sidered discreditable, especially if 
the child is a male, not to present the 
the mother with the marriage con¬ 
tract, signed by tlie Kadhe, which is 
the only marriage ceremony used on 
these occasions. If the child dies af¬ 
ter this marriage, it is not considered 
improper to divorce such a wife, 
but provision must, in that case, be 
made for her. 

Slavery in the East, has little dread¬ 
ful but the name; male slaves are 
every where treated much like the 
children of the family, and always 
better than the free servants. It is 
thought a mean action to sell a slave, 
after he has been long resident in a 
family. If a slave behaves ill, he is 
generally sent into the country to 
work as a labourer in the fields of his 
master. Female slaves, who are ser¬ 
vants in families, are not so well off as 
males, because they generally suffer 
much from the jealousy of their mis¬ 
tresses. It is only by the Turkish sol¬ 
diers that slaves are ill treated. They 
purchase in Upper Egypt, slave boys, 
whom they rear in their service, and 
who after they have come to a certain 
age, and learned the Turkish lan¬ 
guage, are clothed and armed as sol¬ 
diers, and enlisted into the company 
or corps of which their master is the 
chief. He then draws the monthly 
pay of his slave from the governor, as 
he does that of every other soldier; 
for, according to the regulations of the 
Turkish army, the captain receives 
the pay for the number of men whom 
he has under his command, and distri¬ 
butes it among them. It thus becomes 
a source of emolument to him to en¬ 
rol slaves, to whose services the go¬ 
vernment never objects, and whose 
pay goes into his own pocket, as he 
is subject only to the obligation of 
feeding and clothing them. Great 
numbers of black soldiers have, in 
this manner, beer introduced into the 
Turkish army in Egypt. At present 
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from six to eight hundred slaves are 
bought up annually by the Turkish 
officers in Egypt; 

In the southern countries, a slave 
brought up in the family (I do not 
here speak of the traders) thinks him¬ 
self superior to every other person in 
it, except the master; he is admitted 
to all the family councils, is allowed to 
trade, or engage in any other business 
on his own account, and to do just as 
he pleases, provided he proves a bold 
fellow, and, in case of emergency, can 
wield a sword in his master’s defence; 
he may then misbehave at pleasure, 
without fear of punishment. If a slave 
kills a free man, his master is obliged 
to pay the price of blood, otherwise, 
his own family becomes exposed to 
the retaliation of the relations of the 
slain; for the death of a slave who 
commits murder, is not deemed a suf¬ 
ficient atonement for the death of a 
free man. 

In Egypt and Arabia the law giyes 
to the slaves one great advantage; if 
they are discontented with their mas¬ 
ter, and decidedly determined not to 
remain with him, they have file right 
of insisting upon being sent to the 
public slave market to be resold. The 
owner may at first refuse to part with 
his slave, but if, having overcome the 
fear of exposing himself to the effects 
of his master’s rage, the slave finds an 
opportunity of making his demand, in 
presence cf respectable witnesses, and 
•persevered in this conduct, he must 
at last effect his purpose. Some slaves 
are less able to take advantage of this 
privilege, which the law grants to all, ! 
from being shut up in the harem, 
where no one hears their complaints, 
except those who are the cause of 
them. 

According to the most moderate 
calculation, the number of slaves ac¬ 
tually in Egypt is forty thousand, two- 
thirds of which number are males. 
There is hardly a’ village in which se¬ 
veral of them are not to be found, and 
every person of property keeps at 
least one. During the plague in the 
spring of 1815, upwards of eight thou¬ 
sand slaves were reported to the go¬ 
vernment to have died in Cairo alone. 

I have reason to believe, however, that 
the numbers exported from Soudan 
to Egypt and Arabia, bears only a 
Vol. L—24 


small proportion to those kept by the 
Mussulmans of the southern countries 
themselves, or in other words, to the 
whole number yearly derived by pur¬ 
chase or by force, from the nations in 
the interior of Africa. At Berber and 
Shendy, there is scarcely a house 
which does not possess one or two 
slaves, and five or six are frequently 
seen in the same family, occupied in 
the labours of the field, tending cat¬ 
tle, &c.; the great people and chiefs 
keep them by dozens. As high up 
the Nile as Sennaar, the same system 
prevails, as well as westwards to Kor- 
dofan, Darfour, and thence towards 
Bornou. 

All the Bedouin tribes also who 
surround these countries, are well 
stocked with slaves. If wehiay judge 
of their numbers by those kept on the 
borders of the Nile, (and I was assur¬ 
ed by the traders, that slaves were 
more numerous in those distant coun¬ 
tries than at Shendy,) it is evident 
that the number exported towards 
Egypt, Arabia, and Barbary, is very 
greatly below; what remains within 
the limits of Soudan. From what fell 
under my own observation at Berber 
and Shendy, I believe, that the slaves 
of both sexes, on the borders of the 
Nile from Berber to Sennaar, amount 
to not less than twelve thousand. As 
the population of Darfour, according 
to Mi*. Browne, is two hundred thou¬ 
sand, there are probably twenty thou¬ 
sand slaves in that kingdom; and 
every account agrees in proving that 
as we proceed farther westward, into 
the populous countries of Bar Saley, 
Bornou, Bagerm£, and the king¬ 
doms of Afnou and Haoussa, the 
proportion of the slave population 
does not diminish.— JBurMarSt. 


AmiCAX IKSTlTtmOH. 

Twenty-First Reports 
The Directors propose, as usual, to 
take a review of the events connected 
with the slave trade which have oc¬ 
curred during the past year. 

1. France .—France has at length 
improved her legislation for the re¬ 
pression of the slave trade; and al¬ 
though the measures she has adopted 
are far from being fully adequate to 
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the exigency of the case, they un¬ 
questionably indicate a better spirit 
on the subject. A law has recently 
passed, by which all who co-operate 
or participate in any manner whatever 
in the negro slave trade (including 
owners, supercargoes, underwriters, 
commanders and other officers,) are 
subject to banishment, and to a fine 
equal to the value of the ship and car¬ 
go, to be inflicted jointly on the indi¬ 
viduals concerned; the ship and cargo 
being, moreover, confiscated. The 
captain and officers are besides ren¬ 
dered incapable qf serving either in 
the "Royal or Mercantile Navy ; and the 
marines, those excepted who in fif¬ 
teen days from arrival, shall disclose 
the facts of the case, shall be impri¬ 
soned from three months to five years. 
And these penalties are to be inde¬ 
pendent of such as, by the existing 
Penal Code, may be incurred for oth¬ 
er crimes proved to have been com¬ 
mitted in the course of the voyage, 
such as the murder of slaves, See. 

The discussion of this measure in the 
Chambers was rendered remarkable 
by a speech of the Duke de Broglie, 
which will bear a comparison for 
acuteness of reasoning, force of elo¬ 
quence, and comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of the subject, with any thing 
which has appeared upon it. 

That this law may produce a consi¬ 
derable effect in checking the trade 
with the ports of France, is very pro¬ 
bable; but if a great change shall not 
be effected in the mode of administer¬ 
ing justice in the French colonies, the 
trade, it is to be feared, will still be 
carried on thence. Whatever may be 
its future effect, certainly the annals 
of the past year exhibit little or no di¬ 
minution of French slave trading on 
the coast of Africa. The list of French 
slave ships boarded by our cruizers 
will show this. 

Since tlii French cruizers have 
been more active in making captures 
on the coast, it has become the prac¬ 
tice of the French slave traders to 
fortify themselves with double sets of 
papers and flags, their own and those 
of some other nation—the Dutch for 
example. With the latter they have 
been supplied at St. Eustatia, through 
the connivance of the Dutch authori¬ 
ties. These Dutch documents are held 


in readiness, in the case of bcingboard- 
ed by a French cruizer, while the 
French papers and flag serve to elude 
English capture. 

We are happy to say, that through 
the persevering efforts of the Society 
of Christian Morals, formed at Paris, 
a committee of which devote their 
labours to the abolition of the slave 
trade, public feeling has of late been 
greatly excited on 'this subject in 
France, and we may fairly look forward 
to such other measures of legislation in 
that country as will at length cleanse 
it from the reproach of tolerating this 
traffic. 

We presume that it may be ascrib¬ 
ed to the expectation of this new law 
for the repression of the slave trade in 
France, that the remonstrances of our 
government with that power occupy 
so small a space in the papers laid this 
year before parliament. 

2. Netherlands .—Notwithstanding 
the good faith and cordiality with 
which the Netherlands government 
have acted in acceding both to the 
mutual right uf search, and to the 
| right of capture and condemnation, 
not only where slaves are actually 
found on board, but where an inten¬ 
tion to trade in slaves is clearly appa¬ 
rent, some of its colonial functionaries, 
as has been already remarked, conti¬ 
nue to place themselves in opposition 
to the wishes of their government, and 
to lend the protection of their official 
characterto the nefarious speculations 
of the slave trade. About two years 
ago, some vigour began to be shown 
by the French cruizers, in executing 
their abolition laws. It became ne¬ 
cessary, therefore, for slavers of that 
nation, in order to be secure, to pro¬ 
tect themselves with the papers and 
flag of some other nation. The French 
flag, though an adequate defence 
against English capture, was no de¬ 
fence against their own cruizers. 
They have accordingly established in 
the Dutch islands of St. Eustatius and 
Curacoa, as wdll as at the Havana, and 
the Danish Island of St. Thomas, the 
means of effecting fraudulent sales, and 
obtaining fabricated documents and 
false flags. These documents and flags 
are exhibited whenever they are vis¬ 
ited by a French man of war, from 
whom also,their real French papers 
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are carefully concealed, and only pro¬ 
duced on the visit of an English crui- 
zer. Of these nominally Dutch, but 
really French or American slavers, 
seven have been lately condemned at 
Sierra Leone. The names and parti¬ 
culars will be found in the appendix. 

Surely it would not be found diffi¬ 
cult for the Netherlands government 
to put aneffectual stop to these frauds. 
Representations have been made on 
the subject by our minister at Brus¬ 
sels, but we do hot discover in the of¬ 
ficial correspondence laid before par¬ 
liament that these representations 
have hitherto produced any result. 

The communications from the Brit¬ 
ish commissioners at Surinam are con* 
fined to the details of a plan for pre¬ 
venting the slave trade in that colony, 
by adopting the plan of a registration 
of slaves in force in Tiinidad. If the 
local authorities will bestow their cor¬ 
dial efforts on the. completion of this 
plan, and on securing its due obser¬ 
vance, a more effectual termination 
will be put to the illicit introduction 
of slaves than could be effected by any 
other means. 

S. Spain .—The conduct of Spain, with 
respect to the slave trade, has evinc¬ 
ed one unvarying course of evasion 
on the. part of the colonial functiona¬ 
ries; and of indifference, if not faith¬ 
lessness, to engagements on the part 
of the government. The papers now 
laid before parliament exhibit, in 
every rank, from the highest to the 
lowest, an absence of moral restraint, 
and a recklessness of human misery, 
which are perfectly sickening. The 
state of our relations with Spain, dm*- J 
ing the last year, though it has not 
prevented the frequent renewal of re¬ 
presentations and remonstrances on 
the peculiar and increasing enormi¬ 
ties which accompany her slave trade, 
may possibly have prevented their 
assuming that very strong force of ur¬ 
gency which alone seems adapted to 
the flagrancy of the case. We had in¬ 
terests more immediate and pressing 
to discuss, and the very magnitude 
and delicacy of these may have made 
it more difficult to deal with a ques¬ 
tion which required the most energet¬ 
ic remonstrances. 

The number of Spanish slave ships 
condemned at Sierra Leone in the 


[ last year, amounts only to six. The 
| number boarded, but not detained, 
was. immense—they appear to have 
swarmed on the coast. The treaty 
with Spain, unfortunately, does not 
admit of their detention unless slaves 
are found on board; so that our crui- 
zers who visit them, although the in¬ 
dications of their slave-trading pur¬ 
poses are as clear as the sun—and 
these purposes are in many cases even 
avowed—are obliged to leave them 
unmolested to pursue their criminal 
traffic; and when a fair opportunity of 
escape offers, they take' tbeir slaves 
on board in a few hours, and set sail 
for their destination. 

The number of slaves captured 
on-board these six ships was 1360; 
but one of them being overset in a 
tornado, the slaves on board, to the 
number of 197, perished. The crowd¬ 
ed state of these ships, and the suffer¬ 
ings of the slaves from that cause, and 
from the ravages of dysentery and 
small-pox, are now become such ne¬ 
cessary incidents of the trade, that they 
excite no surprise. One case, how¬ 
ever, which occurred so recently as 
February last, may be specified. It is 
that of the Paulita, Antonio Te'rrara, 
master, captured off Cape Formosa by 
Lieutenant Tucker, of his majesty’s 
ship Maidstone, with 221 slaves on 
board. Her burden was only 69 tons, 
and into this space were thrust 82 
men, 56 women, 39 boys, and 44 
girls. The only provision found on 
board for their subsistence, was yams 
of the worst quality, and foetid water. 
When captured, both small-pox and 
dysentery had commenced their ra¬ 
vages. Thirty died on the passage 
to Sierra Leone, and the remainder 
were landed in an extreme state of 
wretchedness and emaciation. 

Some of the atrocities practised by 
the Spanish slave-traders on the coast, 
are forcibly and succinctly described 
by Mr. Canning, in a letter to our am¬ 
bassador at Madrid, dated the 3d Oc¬ 
tober, 1826:— 

“It appears,” he says, “that it is 
the custom of the owners of these 
Spanish piratical vessels, the greater 
part of which there is reason to sup¬ 
pose are equipped at the Havana, to 
send them out fitted both for trade 
and for war; but their traders the pro- 
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scribed trade in human beings, and 
the war they wage is a war of piracy. 

“ It is their practice to hover on the 
coast ofAfrica, where, if they can conve¬ 
niently barter for, and embark a cargo 
of slaves, they proceed with that car¬ 
go generally direct to the Island of 
Cuba. If they do not succeed at once 
in this barter, or if an opportunity of 
piracy previously presents itself, they 
siqze the first vessel they meet with, 
preferring one that may be laden with 
slaves. Taking possession of the ves¬ 
sel, they murder or put on shore the 
white men found on board, and pro¬ 
ceed with the vessel and cargo to Cu¬ 
ba, where they land the slaves surrep¬ 
titiously at the back of the island, and 
then enter in ballast at the Havana.” 

An instance is then mentioned as 
having recently occurred, in which a 
prize, with an English prize crew, had 
disappeared, murdered, as it is sup¬ 
posed, by these pirates. In another 
instance, the Netuno, Brazilian slave 
ship, prize to his majesty’s ship Esk, 
was proceeding to Sierra Leone in the 
charge of Mr. Crawford, a master’s 
mate, when she was boarded by the 
boat of a Spanish vessel, called the 
Carolina, mounting ten guns. The 
pirate captain and another, who were 
threatening to drag Mr. Crawford from 
the prize, were shot dead by him, and 
the remainder of the boat’s crew 
jumped overboard, and regained their 
vessel. An action ensued, when the 
pirate was beat off, but not till one 
woman had been killed and another 
wounded on board the Netuno. 

The details furnished from the Ha¬ 
vana by our commissioners are still 
more opprobrious than those from 
Sierra Leone, and exhibit the conduct 
of the public functionaries there in a 
light which cannot be suitably charac¬ 
terized without using terms it might 
be unseemly to employ. They ap¬ 
pear to feel the obligations (in what 
concerns the slave trade,) neither of 
humanity nor national faith, nor even 
of personal honour. 

It is no more than justice to the' 
British commissioners at the Havana, 
Mr. Kilbee and Mr. M‘Leay, to say, 
that they have ably and vigilantly and 
fearlessly performed their duty, in 
very trying and difficult circumstances, 
with almost every public functionary 


and the whole Spanish population 
combined to defeat their vigilance, 
and to screen the gross acts of delin¬ 
quency which are continually recur¬ 
ring. It is even surprising how, in 
the face of such obstacles, they have 
been able to effect so much as they 
have done, and particularly to procure 
such a mass of valuable information 
respecting the violations of the laws 
which are daily occurring in the is¬ 
land. This is to be ascribed, indeed, 
in part, perhaps chiefly, to the effron¬ 
tery with which in the very harbour 
cf the Havana, and under the very 
eyes of the commissioners, as well as 
in more distant parts of the island, 
slave ships are fitted out for the Afri¬ 
can coast, and their cargoes of slaves 
are afterwards disembarked on their 
return thence. 

Some of the cases are of a very ag¬ 
gravated description. In one case a 
vessel, the Minerva, is chased into the 
harbour by two British ships of war. 
Notice is given of the fact to the civil 
and military authorities; officers of 
the captain general’s suite visit the 
ship, and see her living cargo; and, 
notwithstanding all this, two hundred 
slaves, which were on board, are 
landed in the presence and actual 
view of the British naval officers be¬ 
longing to the ships which had chased 
her; and when this disgraceful pro¬ 
ceeding is denounced, and the incon- 
testible evidence of the facts laid be¬ 
fore the local authorities, there instant¬ 
ly seems a concurrence among them 
to take no steps to recover the slaves 
and punish the delinquents. All thgy 
think of is to question the sufficiency 
of the proof, and to quibble about the 
law of the case. 

Even an apparently rigorous edict 
of the Spanish government; which 
was transmitted to the Havana a year 
or two ago, though it excited at first 
a passing alarm among the slave tra¬ 
ders, sunk, in a few weeks, into the 
same state of utter neglect which had 
been the fate of every preceding de¬ 
cree. It is painful to dwell on this 
perpetual scene of rapacity and pro¬ 
fligacy, of fraud and falsehood, in 
which it is difficut to say wliich most 
excites disgust and abhorrence—the 
| ferocious cruelties practised by the 
| immediate agents in the trade, or the 
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heartless indifference with which the 
Spanish authorities contemplate these 
atrocities. What can be expected 
from the infatuated obduracy with 
which they continue from year to 
year to crowd Cuba with an accumu¬ 
lation of fresh exiles from Africa, but 
that a storm should at last burst forth, 
which will spread, as formerly in St. 
Domingo, insurrection, desolation, and 
death, throughout all its coasts? 

A considerable portion of the pa¬ 
pers which relate to Spain is occupied s 
with a correspondence between the 
British consul at Cadiz, Mr. Bracken- 
berry, the British authorities at Gib¬ 
raltar, and our government at home, 
respecting the outfit of Spanish slave 
ships at that fortress. Mr. Bracken- 
berry, with a vigilance and zeal in the 
cause of humanity which do him infi¬ 
nite honour, pointed out to the go¬ 
vernor of Gibraltar, at different times, 
four Spanish slave ships, which were 
-completing their outfit at Gibraltar. 
He pointed out. their owners and con¬ 
signees, specified the very terms of 
their insurance from Gibraltar to the 
coast of Africa, and thence to Cuba, 
and recommended that the law against 
them should be carried into effect. 
The authorities at Gibraltar did not 
seem at first aware of the power they 
possessed under the acts of parliament, 
abolishing the slave trade, of inter¬ 
fering to prevent and punish this fe¬ 
lonious and piratical proceeding? and 
several of the vessels denounced by 
Mr. Brackenbeny were, therefore, al¬ 
lowed to proceed on their voyage. 
But the matter is now better under¬ 
stood; and a proclamation has been is¬ 
sued, warning all persons against fit¬ 
ting out vessels there for the slave 
trade, on pain of incurring the heavy 
penalties of the act of parliament. 

The proclamation, however, will do 
little good, unless it be followed 
by measures of rigid scrutiny into 
eveiy case affording fair ground of 
suspicion, and by bringing the guilty 
parties to trial and punishment. 

4. Portugal. —During the last fif¬ 
teen years, the only pretence advanc¬ 
ed by Portugal for refusing totally to 
abolish her slave trade has been the 
necessities of her transatlantic posses¬ 
sions. Since the declaration of the 
independence of Brazil, this pretence 


has no longer existed. Portugal, ne¬ 
vertheless, has clung to the trade; and 
has recently advanced a claim to carry 
it on without molestation, from the 
coast of Africa, for the supply of her 
African islands, the Cape de Verds, 
St. Thomas, and Princes, whence it 
would obviously be an easy matter af¬ 
terwards to transport them to the Bra¬ 
zils or Cuba. A traffic of that descrip¬ 
tion is actually proceeding at this mo¬ 
ment, of the occasional interruption of 
which, by British cruizers, the Portu¬ 
guese ambassador ventured rather 
loudly to complain as a breach of 
treaty. This complaint, and the in¬ 
tention apparent on the part of Portu¬ 
gal, to cling to the slave trade by 
means of her African islands, even af¬ 
ter the separation of Brazil, have hap¬ 
pily led Mr. Canning to search more 
particularly into her existing com¬ 
pacts with this country. An able and 
luminous note has been the conse¬ 
quence of this inquiry, in which, after 
specifying the various compacts and 
negociations between the two states, 
from 1810 to the present time, he 
shows it to be “a distinct engage¬ 
ment” entered into by the contracting 
parties, ‘‘that they shall not permit 
their flag* to be used for the slave 
trade, except for supplying the trans¬ 
atlantic possessions of Portugal.” He 
then proceeds:— 

“It is quite clear, that the Cape de 
Verds, Princes, and St. Thomas’s is¬ 
lands are not transatlantic. The sup¬ 
ply of these possessions with slaves is, 
therefore, not permitted; and by the 
royal passport under treaty forbidding 
a slave ship to touch at any interme¬ 
diate port between the legal spot of 
the embarkation of her cargo and the 
spot of their ultimate destination, it is 
equally clear that slave ships touch¬ 
ing at these islands for any purpose 
whatever short of imminent distress, 
are liable to confiscation. 

“ By the tenor of the arguments of 
the Portuguese negociators, from the 
date of the treaty of alliance, in 1810, 
down to that of 1817, and by the plain 
inference to be drawn from its words, 
the terms ‘ Transatlantic Possessions’ 
of Portugal must be held to designate 
the Brazils. 

“As Portugal has no longer posses¬ 
sion of the Brazils, she has no logger 
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any possession for the supply of which, 
by treaty, the slave trade was permit¬ 
ted; and all vessels under her flag now 
trading for slaves, must be trading 
to places outside of the line which she 
has drawn for herself in this respect, 
and are obviously acting in direct vio¬ 
lation of the existing engagements be¬ 
tween Portugal and Great Britain. 

“Although our remonstrances have 
hitherto failed upon this matter, still, 
aware as we have been of the neces¬ 
sarily unsettled state of the councils of 
Portugal, we have been unwilling to 
take the enforcement of the treaty 
into our own hands as if she had de¬ 
clined to fulfil her engagements. We 
have been willing to believe that she 
required time for their completion. 

“ Under these engagements, there¬ 
fore, Great Britain now calls on her (on¬ 
ly in a friendly spirit) to give a pledge 
in writing for that general abolition of 
the slave trade, for which the time is 
come.” 

In the letter accompanying this note 
Mr. Canning stated, “We have alrea¬ 
dy said distinctly, that we never will 
sign a treaty with Portugal, that does 
not contain an article for the final 
and total abolition of the Portu¬ 
guese slave trade.” 

The above note was presented to 
the Portuguese minister for foreign af¬ 
fairs, on the 23d of September, 1826. 
His excellency’s reply to it is dated 
the 2nd of October, and is conceived 
in the following clear and gratifying 
terms• 

“ The dndersigned is authorised to 
declare that the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment acknowledges that the moment 
is come to put an end to the inhuman 
trade in slaves; and that, consequent¬ 
ly, it will have no hesitation to insert 
in the Treaty of Commerce, which the 
undersigned hopes will be shortly con¬ 
cluded between Portugal and. Great 
Britain, an article, by which his most 
Faithful Majesty binds himself, not 
only to the total abolition of the slave 
trade in the dominions of Portugal, 
but also to co-operate with his Britan¬ 
nic Majesty for the total extinction of 
so barbarous a traffic in the countries 
where it unfortunately still exists.” 

This is a fresh triumph, for which 
humanity is indebted to Mr. Canning. 

A motion has also been made in the 
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Portuguese chamber of deputies for 
the entire abolition of the slave trade, 
but with what effect has not yet ap¬ 
peared. 

5. Brazil .-*-The largest chapter of 
the parliamentary paper is given to 
Brazil. That division of it which re¬ 
lates to the transactions of the mixed 
commission court at Sierra Leone, con¬ 
tains a variety of details of the same 
cruel and revolting description which 
are to be found in the successive re¬ 
ports of the institution during the last 
fifteen years. 

Between the first of January, 1825, 
and the 31st of July, 1826, upwards of 
1500 Brazilian slaves were condemn¬ 
ed into freedom; and it appears from 
the Sierra Leone Gazette, that seve¬ 
ral important captures were subse¬ 
quently made. One, the Principe de 
Guinee, freighted with 608 slaves, and 
strongly armed, was gallantly taken, 
after a desperate resistance, by Lieut. 
Tucker, in a small schooner, a tender 
to his Majesty’s ship Maidstone. An¬ 
other, the Tntrepida, measuring only 
100 tons, had on board 310 slaves in a 
state of great wretche dness and emaci¬ 
ation, 70 of whom died in 46 days. A 
third, the Invincible, with a cargo of 
440 slaves—a number, it seems, 63 
short of her full complement; but 
these were so crow r ded together, that 
it became absolutely impossible to se¬ 
parate the sick from the healthy; and 
dysentery, opthalmia, and scurvy, 
breaking out among them—the pro¬ 
visions and water being of the worst 
land, and the filth and stench be¬ 
yond all description—186 of the num¬ 
ber had perished in less than 60 days. 

Two Brazilian ships brought into 
Sierra Leone for adjudication, were 
ordered to be restored to the claim¬ 
ants, because, though they had taken 
their slaves on board north of the line, 
they were actually captured south of 
the line—an occurrence for which the 
treaty had not provided. The slaves 
on board these two ships, the Activo, 
and the Perpetuo Defenso, amounting 
in all to 590, when they understood 
they w T ere to be given up to the claim¬ 
ants, mutinied, and effected their es¬ 
cape to the shore; and having made 
good their landing there, the acting 
governor refused to permit force to be 
used to recover them; and they are 
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now under the care of the colonial 
government. The question of com¬ 
pensation was referred by the mixed 
commission court to the decision of 
the two governments. 

It now appears by a despatch of Mr. 
Canning’s, of the 30th of December 
lasi, that the following equitable prin¬ 
ciple is in future to govern such cases; 
namely, “ That, on the one hand, no 
compensation can, in equity, be due 
to traders for losses sustained by them 
in cases of traffic, carried on under 
circumstances which constitute an il¬ 
legal trade; whilst, on the other hand, 
no condemnation of a vessel ought to 
take place, when the capture is made 
at a spot absolutely within the boun- 
dary prescribed for capture by the 
treaties.” 

The only practical inconvenience 
of this course is, that the captors re¬ 
ceive no benefit from the capture. 
The slaves, however, are not the less 
put into possession of their liberty. 

That part of the parliamentary pa¬ 
pers which refers more immediately to 
Brazil, exhibits a remarkable contrast 
between the vigilant and persevering 
efforts of the British consuls in the 
different provinces to repress the con¬ 
traband slave trade, and the subterfu¬ 
ges and evasions, intermixed with oc¬ 
casional blustering, which the Brazi¬ 
lian functionaries employ to counter¬ 
act these efforts, and to screen the 
guilty contrabandists. 

Remonstrances, without end, have 
continued to be present^, and proofs 
exhibited of illicit importations into 
Brazil from the northern line of the 
African coast; but they have been 
treated with a disregard which it seem¬ 
ed surprising that our government 
should so long tolerate. Their for¬ 
bearance, however, is, perhaps, ac¬ 
counted for by the recent appearance 
of a treaty, which, at length, fixes the 
final period of the Brazilian slave 
trade—“at the expiration of three 
years, to be reckoned from the ex¬ 
change of the ratifications of the pre¬ 
sent treaty, (in March, 18 27,) it shall 
not be lawful for the subjects of the 
emperor of Brazil to be concerned in 
the carrying on the African slave 
trade, under any pretext, or in any 
manner whatsoever: and the carry¬ 
ing on of such trade after that period, 


by any person subject to his Imperial 
Majesty, shall be deemed and treated 
as piracy.” 

This is another great triumph 
achieved by Mr. Canning in the course 
of the last year; and though it is im¬ 
possible not to mourn over the hor¬ 
rors of the intervening period, yet let 
us not lose sight of the (gratitude we 
owe to God, for having thus far crown¬ 
ed with success the efforts of this 
country in the cause of humanity—■ 
that the decree has at length gone 
forth, that before three years shall have 
elapsed, the African slave trade will 
cease to have a legal existence in any 
part of the civilized world. 

6. United States .—It is to be re¬ 
gretted that no arrangements have 
yet been entered into with the Ame¬ 
rican government for the mutual sup¬ 
pression of the slave trade, especially 
as there have appeared strong indica¬ 
tions, in the course of last year, of 
American interests being embarked 
under foreign Sags in this traffic. The 
slave trade, however, which most 
deeply affects the character of Ameri¬ 
ca, is her internal slave trade, which, 
to the reproach of her free institutions, 
fills her southern provinces with at- 
trocities paralleled only in the annals 
of Africa. We are happy to observe, 
that this slave trade, as well as the 
slavery which gives it birth, has begun 
widely and strongly to engage the 
American public, and that, after the 
example of England,anti-slavery socie¬ 
ties are now forming throughout the 
Union, embracing not only the object 
of protecting free blacks and mulat- 
toes from being kidnapped and re-in- 
slaved, but that of the universal eman¬ 
cipation of the African race. It is, 
without doubt, a deep stain on the 
character of Great Britain, that any of 
her subjects,' and especially of her 
public men, should subsist by the 
forced labour of slaves. But, in one 
or two of the middle states of Ameri¬ 
ca, some of the highest names in the 
annals of that nation actually derive 
their income from breeding slaves for 
the southern plantations, in the same 
way in which cattle and pigs are, in 
this country, reared for the market. 

The time, it may be hoped, is fast 
approaching, when a better feeling 
will pervade every part of the woild 





pretending to Christian principle and 
to the light of civilization; and it is no 
slight encouragement to the cherish¬ 
ing of tins hope, that a decree has 
recently appeared from the emperor 
of Austria, (remarkable both for the 
principles it asserts and the sanctions 
it impose^) utterly abolishing slavery 
throughout the Austrian dominions.— 
“ Every man,” says his Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty, “by the right of nature, sanction¬ 
ed by reason, must be considered as a 
free person. Every slave becomes 
free from the moment he touches the 
Austrian soil, or even an Austrian 
ship.” The free governments of Great 
Britain, America, and France, may 
learn a salutary lesson, of justice and 
humanity from this monarch. 

ABGTUNG IK A CIHCIE. 

The bitterest reproach that can be 
uttered against the system of slavery, 
that it debases the man, that it enfee¬ 
bles his powers, that it changes his 
character^ that it expels all which is 
naturally good; this^ its bitterest re¬ 
proach, must be its protection. We 
are foiled by the very wickedness of 
the system. We are obliged to argue 
in a mbst vicious circle. W e make the 
man worthless; and, because he is 
worthless, we retain him as a slave. 
We make him a brute, and then allege 
his brutality as a valid reason for with¬ 
holding His rights.— Buxton’s Speech 
in the House of Commotio, 1823. 


SXAVE TBADE,—-A POEM. 

Parish th’ illiberal thought which would de* 
' - base 

The ivmye genius of the sable race! 

Perish tlte-proud philosophy, which sought 
To rob them of the pow’rs of equai thought! 
Does then th’ immortal principle within' 

Change with the casual colour of a skin ? 

Does matter govern spirit? or is mind 
Degraded by the form to which ’tis join’d? 

No: they have, heads to think, and hearts to 
feel, 

And souls to act, with firm, tho’ erring zeal; 
For they have keen affections, kind desires, 
Love strong as death, and active patriot fires; 
All the rude energy, the fervid flame, 

Of Jugh-soul’d passion, and ingenuous shame: 
Strong, hut luxuriant virtues boldly shoot 
From the wild vigour of a savage root. 

Nor weak their sense of honour’s proud corn 
trol. 

For pride is virtue in a Pagan soul; 

A sense of worth, a conscience of desert, 

A high, unbroken haughtiness of heart; 

That selfsame stuff whieh erst proud empires 
sway’d. 

Of which the conquerors of the world were made. 
Capricious fate of men! that very pride 
In Afrie scourg’d, in Rome was dcify’d. 


Whene’er to AfHc’s shores 1 turn my eyes. 
Horrors of deepest, deadliest guilt, arise; 

I see,, by more than fancy’s mirror shown, ; 

The burning village, and the blazing town: 

See the dire victim torn from social life, - T 
The shrieking babe, the agonizing wife! 

She, wretch forlorn 1 is dragg’d by hostile hands, 
To distant tyrants sold, in distant lands b 
Transmitted miseries^ and successive chains, 
The sole sad heritage her child obtains J, 

E’en this last wretched boon their foes deny. 

To weep together, or together die. 

By felon hands, by one.relentless stroke, • 

See the fond links of feeling nature broke! 

The fibres twistihground a parent’s heart. 

Torn from their grasp, ana bleeding as they 
part. 

Hold, murderers, hold! nor aggravate distress; 
Respect the passions you yourselves possess; 
Ev’n you, of ruffian heart, and ruthless hand, 
Love your own offspring, love your native land t 
Ev’n you, with fond impatient feelings burn, 
Tho’ free a3 air, tho’ certain of return. 

Then, If to you, who voluntary roam. 

So dear the memory of your distant home, 

O think how absence the lov’d scene endears 
To him, whose food is groans, whose drink is 
* .T • tears; 

j Think on the wretch whose aggravated pains- 
To exile misery adds, to misery chains. 

If warm y our heart., to-British feelings true, 

As dear his land to him as yours to you; . 

.And Liberty, in you a hallow’d flame, 

Burns unextinguish’d in liis breast the same. 
Then leave him holy Freedom’s cheering smile. 
The heav’n-taught fondness for the parent soil; 
Revere affections mingled with our frame, 

In every nature, every clime the same; 

In all, these feelings equal sway maintain; 

In all, the love of Home and Freedom reign: 

And Tempe’s vale, and parch’d Angola’s sand, 
One equal fondness of their sons command. 

Th’ unconquer’d Savage laughs at pain and toil, 
Basking in Freedom’s beams which gild his na¬ 
tive soil. 

Does thirst of empire, does desire of fame, 
(For these are specious crimes,) our rage inflame? 
No: sordid lust of gold their fate controls, 

The basest appetite of basest souls; 

Gold, better gain’d by what their ripening sky, 
Their fertile fields, tneir arts,"' and mines sup¬ 
ply. 

What wrongs, what injuries does oppression 
plead, 

To smooth the crime and sanctify the deed? 
What strange offence, what aggravated sin ? 
They stand convicted—of a darker skin! 
Barbarians, hold! th’ opprobrious commerce 
spare, 

Respect His sacred image which they hear. 

Tho’ dark and savage, ignorant and mind, 

I They claim the common privilege of mankind; 
j Let malice strip them of each other plea, 

I They still are men, and men should, still be free. 

I Insulted reason loathes th’ inverted trade— 
Loathes, as she views the human purchase made; 
The outrag’d Goddess, with abhorrent eyes, 
Sees Man the traffic. Souls the merchandize! 
Man, whom fair Commerce taught with judging 
eye, 

And liberal hand, to barter or to buy. 

Indignant Nature blushes to behold. 

Degraded Man himself, truck’d, barter’d, sold; 
Of ev’ry native privilege bereft. 

Yet curs’d with ev’ry wounded feeling left. 

Hard lot! each brutal suff’ring to sustain, 

Yet keep the sense acute of human pain. 

Hannah More. 

9 Besides many valuable productions of the 
soil, cloths and carpets of exquisite manufacture 
are brought from the coast of Guinea. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY. 
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In the British West Indies, and the 
American slave-holding states, slaves 
are liable to punishment for numerous 
acts which are innocent in themselves, 
and for which white people are never 
punished; and for real offences, their 
punishments are generally more se¬ 
vere than those to which free whites 
are subjected for similar crimes. 

There are few political axioms 
more clear and indisputable, than 
that allegiance and protection are 
the price of each other. That in pro¬ 
portion to the benefits conferred by 
the institutions of society, are our ob¬ 
ligations to recognise and support 
those institutions. 

However consistent with the max¬ 
ims of despotic governments the ex¬ 
istence of privileged orders and pecu¬ 
liar rights may be, the plain republi¬ 
can, whose political fabric is based 
on the natural equality of man, must 
always regard impartial justice, with 
her equal scales, as the presiding ge¬ 
nius of his government. With him, 
the happiness of the people, not of a 
Vol. L—25 


privileged fc" T , to the exclusion of 
the rest, L the primary object and 
aim of all legislation. Laws derive 
their proper efficiency fromtheir in¬ 
trinsic conformity to the principles of 
justice. Hence the acknowledged 
maxim of the common law, “ An un¬ 
just law is no law.” To extend the 
control beyond the protection of the 
civil authority, is an act of tyranny, 

[ rather than of just, legislation. When 
the advantages of the social compact 
are withheld, little claim can be set 
up to individual obedience. If any 
part, of the community are excluded 
from their proper share of legal pro- ' 
tection, the right to punish the aggres¬ 
sions of these, must be proportionably 
diminished. Without adopting the 
conclusion of some politico philoso¬ 
phers, that slaves cannot be guilty of 
any crimes,* we may fairly conclude. 


* To comprehend the force of this 
statement, we must recollect the dis¬ 
tinction between sins and crimes. The 
former being the violation of our du¬ 
ty to the Supreme Benefactor, are no 
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that they owe much less than free 
men to the legal institutions of their 
country. In the proportion wherein 
their natural and inherent rights are 
abridged, is their obligation to respect 
the provisions of government impair, 
ed- And therefore if they were equally 
with the free man cap able of compre¬ 
hending the force of moral obligation, 
and equally competent to acquire 
a knowledge of the laws to which 
they were expected to conform, still 
a just and enlightened government, 
if it cannot break their shackles and 
restore them to their natural rights, 
might be expected to view with, in¬ 
dulgence those deviations from recti¬ 
tude, to which their condition so na¬ 
turally inclines them; and that even 
their crimes should be visited with 
punishments less severe than those 
prescribed for then' more favoured 
compatriots. j 


further punishable by human authori¬ 
ty, than as they are directly or indi¬ 
rectly injurious to society. The lat¬ 
ter, or offences against the communi¬ 
ty-may be termed violations of the 
social compact; and if the slaves are 
deprived of all the benefits of that 
compact, it is not easy to discover 
upon what principle they can be 
bound to observe its requirements. The 
slave, by his very condition, approxi¬ 
mates to the character of an alien ene¬ 
my, and may, therefore, without an 
outrage upon common sense, be ad¬ 
judged free from the common obliga¬ 
tions of a denizen or citizen of the 
state. If the slave is protected in life 
and limb, he may be bound, upon ge¬ 
neral principles, to respect the lives 
ami limbs of others. To observe the 
institutions of society any farther than 
he w himselfprotected by it; may behis 
moral or religious duty; and the vio¬ 
lation of any moral law is unquestion¬ 
ably a sin in the slave, as well as the 
free man, which both are equally 
bcund to avoid. Crimes are not quite 
the same things. 


But when, to these considerations 
we subjoin the ignorance, unavoidably 
resulting from their condition, not on¬ 
ly of the higher motives of morality 
and religion, but of nearly all the re¬ 
quisitions of law, the injustice of sub¬ 
jecting them to the same punishment, 
for similar, crimes, with their more 
enlightened superiors, appears too 
obvious for illustration. Among free 
men, laws are always published, and 
thence presumed to be known, be¬ 
fore their violation is punished. The 
tyrant who hung his laws too high to 
be read, and then punished their in¬ 
fraction, was hardly chargeable with 
greater injustice than those legisla¬ 
tures, however enlightened and hu¬ 
mane in other respects, that punish 
their poor degraded slaves for the 
breach of laws, with which they are 
not, and cannot be, acquainted. In 
adopting a course of legislation for the 
government of slaves, in direct oppo¬ 
sition to these general and self-evident 
principles, policy, rather than justice, 
has probably been consulted. The 
policy, however, may be reasonably 
doubted, if justice does not sanction 
the measure. 

Though few can reason, all mankind can feel. 

A few of the colonial laws bearing 
on tliis branch of the subject will be 
noticed. In the late act of Grenada, 
passed in 1825, swearing, committing 
any indecent act in any place, getting 
drunk, quarrelling, wilfully galloping, 
cantering, or trotting a horse, in the 
town of St. George, may be punished 
in a slave, with twenty^five lashes.* 
In the same act, as well as in the laws 
of Jamaica, compassing or imagining 


38 . 


* Progress of Colonial Reform, page 
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the death of a white person, is punish¬ 
able with death. In the. latter island, 
the expression is indeed added, and 
declare the same by some overt act.* 
What overt act shall be construed as 
declaratory of a murderous design is 
apparently left to the judgment of the 
court.f 


* Stephen, p. 307. 
f An instructive, though revolting 
comment, on the species of overt acts 
by which the design to effect the 
death of the whites, should be legally 
declared, is furnished by the report of 
the trial and execution of a number of 
slaves in the island of Jamaica, charg¬ 
ed'with a design to rise and murder 
the whites. Tins plot was brought to 
light near the end of 1823, a few 
months after the attention of the Brit¬ 
ish parliament had been called, by 
Buxton’s motion, to the subject of co¬ 
lonial reform. It is to be remembered 
that all interference, on the part of 
the mother country, with the question 
of West Indian slavery, is uniformly 
deprecated by predictions of insurrec¬ 
tions, massacres, and conflagrations 
in the islands. An extensive plot 
among the slaves was, therefore, ab¬ 
solutely necessary at that particular 
period. To call for things that are 
not, and they come, though belong¬ 
ing exclusively to creative energy, 
may at least be attempted, and to a 
bewildered imagination, apparently 
effected by human agency. Just at 
the critical season, information was re¬ 
ceived from a boy, a negro slave, that 
the negroes were going to rise and 
murder the wliites. Immediately the 
alarm was spread, all the suspected 
negroes were arrested, several of their 
houses were searched, but as no arms 
of any kind were found, it was sagely 
concluded that the negroes had taken 
the alarm, and that it would, there¬ 
fore, be harrassing themselves to no 
purpose to continue the search. The 
trials were hurried through, and 
eight negro slaves, condemned and 
executed in the parish of St. Mary’s, 
upon the most loose and contradictory 
testimony of a few other slaves. The 
witnesses were rewarded for their im- 


In the island of Jamaica the crime 
of perjury, or perfiaps, of giving false 
testimony without oath, in the-trial of 
a slave, is punished in a slave, with 
the same inflictions as the accused, if 
convicted, would be liable, to suffer, 
and this by the terms of the act is not 
confined to evidence against the ac¬ 
cused; but false testimony, if given in 
favour of the prisoner, subjects the 
witness to similar penalties.* Hence 
it would appear, that a slave might 
suffer death for giving exculpatory 
evidence in a capital case, provided 
his. anxiety to save the life of a fellow 
slave should betray him beyond the 
limits of veracity. The slaves in Ja¬ 
maica are liable to be punished with 
thirty-nine lashes on the naked body, 
for the crime of preaching to, or 
teaching other slaves, as anabaptists 
or otherwise, and attending nightly 
or other private meetings.f In some 
of the islands, stealing “any quick or 
dead thing” of the value of twelve 
pence, current money; killing or de¬ 
stroying horses, cattle, sheep, oriothcr 
things of the value of six shillings; or 

portant disclosures, by their freedom. 
Whether this was promised before the 
ter’mony was given is not quite clear. 
As a sequel to this transaction, one 
or two other plots were manufactured 
out of some idle rumours of the day; 
one of wliicli cost the lives of three of* 
the slaves; though the witnesses upon 
whose unsupported testimony they 
were condemned, were almost imme¬ 
diately sent off' the island as. despera¬ 
does, who could, not be safely per¬ 
mitted to go at large. Vide the pic¬ 
ture of .negro slavery, drawn by the 
colonists themselves, London, 1825. 

* Ed. Hist. West Indies, Vol. 2, *>. 

m. 

f Stephen, 303. The object of this 
provision appears to have been to ob¬ 
struct the progress'of the missionaries. 
The act bears date in 1816. 
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uttering any words tending to mutiny or 
insurrection, subjects a slave to the 
punishment of death, and immediate 
execution is ordered.* The attempt 
to commit, as well as the actual com¬ 
mission of crimes, is frequently pun¬ 
ished with death by the insular sta¬ 
tutes, but only when the offenders are 
slaves. 

In those parts of the United States 
where slavery is extensively preva¬ 
lent, the difference in the penal laws 
as applied to slaves and persons of co¬ 
lour, and as applied to whites, is very 
remarkable. The progress which any 
people have made in civilization is, 
perhaps, most correctly estimated by 
the character of their laws, and par¬ 
ticularly by the severity or mildness 
of their penal code. The progress of 
our sister republics of the south, esti¬ 
mated upon this principle, would ap¬ 
pear very different according as the 
standard used was a black or a white 
one. 

By the existing laws of Virginia, 
any slave who shall go from the tene¬ 
ments of his master, without a pass or 
written document, expressive of the 
consent of his master or overseer, is 
liable to be taken up, by any person 
whatever, and carried before a justice 
of the peace, to be by him punished 
with stripes or not, at his discretion. 
And any slave presuming to come or 
be on the plantation of any other per¬ 
son whatever, without leave in writ¬ 
ing from his owner or overseer, not 
being sent upon lawful business, may 

* Stephen, p. 304. It is asserted that 
in Jamaica a slave cannot be executed, 
except by authority of the governor’s 
warrant, except in case of rebellion. 
Whether the same provision has been 
extended to any other island does not 
appear. 


be lawfully punished with ten lashes 
on the bare back, by order of the 
owner or overseer of such plantation • 
These provisions have been copied . 
verbatim by the legislatures of Mis¬ 
souri! and Kentucky4 Laws nearly 
similar in principle though differing 
in form, prevail in South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

In Virginia we find the following 
provision: no negro or mulatto slave 
whatever, shall keep or carry any 
gun, powder, shot, club, or other 
weapon whatsoever, offensive or de¬ 
fensive, but every gun, &c. found in 
the possession of any negro or mulat¬ 
to, may be seized by any person, and 
upon due proof before a justice of the 
peace, shall be forfeited to the use of 
the seizer; and every such offender 
shall be punished, by order of the jus¬ 
tice, with any number of lashes not 
exceeding thirty-nine, on the bare 
back, for every such offence. An ex¬ 
ception is made in favour of slaves on 
frontier plantations, a licence being* 
allowed them, from a justice of the 
peace, granted at the request of the 
master. § Free negroes and mulat- 
toes are subjected to nearly similar 
restrictions in regard to the possession 
of weapons of offence, except that no 
corporal punishment is awarded, un¬ 
less for a second offence. 

The Laws of Kentucky,! North Caro¬ 
lina^ Tennessee and Missouri/* con¬ 
tain provisions of nearly similar im¬ 
port. In the last of these states free 
negroes and mulattoes, keeping guns, 

* 1 Revised Code, p. 423. 
f Laws of Missouri, p. 741. 

| Littel and Swift, p. 1150. 

§ 1 Revised Code, p. 423. 
j| Littel and Swift, p. 1150. 
if Haywood, p. 521. 

** Laws, p.741. 
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&c. without license, are punishable in 
the same manner as slaves. 

More than seven men slaves, with¬ 
out a white person with them, tra¬ 
velling or assembled together in any 
high road, may in some of the states, 
be apprehended by any person, and 
whipped, not exceeding twenty lashes 
each.* A slave travelling by himself 
from his master’s land to any other 
place, unless by the most usual road, 
may be lawfully punished by the own¬ 
er of the land where he shall be found, 
with forty lashes.f A like punish¬ 
ment is awarded for travelling in the 
night without a pass, or for being 
found in the negro quarters or kitchen 
of another. And every .negro in 
whose company such vagrant slave 
shall be found, is liable to a punish¬ 
ment of twenty lashes. For hunting 
with dogs, in the woods even of the 
master, the slave is punishable with 
thirty lashes.^ 

These instances compose a part, 
and only a part, of the punitory pow¬ 
ers with which the laws of our slave¬ 
holding states have armed the white 
population, in addition to the com¬ 
prehensive authority of the master 
over their poor crouching dependants. 
These offences we may observe, are 
all the creation of law, and such as 
involve no moral turpitude. * None but 
slaves would be adjudged delinquents 
for similar actions. 

It is, doubtless, supposed by the le¬ 
gislatures of the slave-holding states, 
that such enactments are necessary 
for the preservation of the white po¬ 
pulation. Wanton and needless cru¬ 
elty is not to be lightly charged upon 


* 2 Brev. Dig. p. 243. Prince’s Dig. 
p. 454. Del. Laws, p. 104. 
f Haywood, p. 518. * Ibid, p. 524. 
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the authorities of our sister republics. 
But if such is the nature of slavery, 
that the system can be maintained by 
no milder means than these barbar¬ 
ous enactments, what more cogent ar¬ 
gument against the system, can pos¬ 
sibly be urged by the most strenuous 
abolitionist, than this direful necessity? 
If a system is liable to no other objec¬ 
tion than the necessity it imposes to 
tolerate a course of legislation at 
which justice and humanity revolt; 
and which can only be maintained at 
the expense of all the finer feelings 
of the human heart, that necessity 
presents an imperious demand for a 
speedy change. A careful and dis¬ 
passionate inquiry, whether even the 
system of slavery could not safely dis¬ 
pense with some of these revolting 
provisions, might probably furnish our 
southern brethren with a profitable 
employment for a portion of their 
time. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist on other points, we must all 
agree that it is the duty of masters to 
allow to their sable dependants as 
large a share of the rights of humanity 
and of the enjoyments of life, as can 
be done consistently with their own 
safety. 

There is one species of offence, 
which, to a mind that has been nurtur- 
| ed in the lap of slavery, may appear 
! sufficiently odious, but which, in 
tte view of one that has always 
breathed the atmosphere of freedom, 
can hardly be identified with crime. 
The reader need hardly be told that 
I allude to elopement.* For this of- 


* If the reader should infer from 
this passage, that the writer would en¬ 
courage slaves to leave, in a clandes¬ 
tine manner, the service of their- mas¬ 
ters, he would be much deceived. He 
could heartily wish that, elopements 
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fence the punitory powers of the mas¬ 
ter might be supposed amply suffi¬ 
cient. In North Carolina a slave may 
be outlawed for running away and 
lurking in swamps, See. and any per¬ 
son may lawfully kill such outlawed 
slave.* A similar law formerly pre¬ 
vailed in Viaginia, but in 1792, was 
expunged from their code.f 

In South Carolina, a slave endea¬ 
vouring to entice another slave to run 
away and leave the state, if provisions, 
arms, ammunition, horse, boat, canoe, 
or other vessel have been prepared to 
aid such elopement, is, by law, pun¬ 
ishable with death,-* and a slave who 

were much less frequent than they 
are, and that till the way shall open 
for the peaceful extinction of slavery, 
the load might be patiently borne; yet 
if freedom is the natural birthright of 
man, it is difficult to discover the cri¬ 
minality under ordinary circumstances 
of its simple resumption. 

* Haywood, p. 521—2. 

j- Judge Tucker, an inhabitant, and 
I believe, a native of Virginia, re¬ 
marks upon this law, “such are the 
cruelties to which a state of slavery 
gives birth, such the horrors to which 
the human mind is capable of being 
reconciled by its adoption.” App. to 
Black. Com. 

* The enactments on this subject 
exhibit a curious instance of the con¬ 
test of policy and humanity. The first 
act of 1740, made the attempt to en¬ 
tice a slave to run away and leave the 
province, punishable with death. The 
legislature of 1751, after referring to 
this act, and pronouncing the punish¬ 
ment too great for the nature of the 
offence, declared, not that a punish¬ 
ment less severe should be inflicted, 
but that that part of the act should 
not take effect unless such slave shall 
have actually prepared provisions, 8cc. 
whereby the intention shall be mani¬ 
fested Thus changing the evidence, 
but not the nature of the offence; un¬ 
less we suppose it meant that the 
provisions must be stolen , which from 
the terms of the act, would not appear 
to be essential. 


shall aid and abet the slave so endea¬ 
vouring to entice another slave to run 
away, is also liable to a like punish¬ 
ment.* In South Carolina and Georgia, 
a slave who shall harbour, conceal, or 
entertain another slave, being a run¬ 
away, is liable to corporal punish¬ 
ment to any extent not affecting life 
or limb.f In Maryland the penalty 
for harbouring a runaway slave am 
hour, is thirty-nine lashes4 A law of 
the state of Mississippi, found among 
those of the session of 1824, appears 
capable of being made the instru¬ 
ment of.veiy unwarrantable cruelty. 
“ When any slave or slaves shall be 
committed to any jail in this state, as 
a runaway or runaways, it shall be the 
duty of the jailer of said county to in¬ 
terrogate him, her, or them, as to his, 
her, or their owner or owners 5 name 
or names, and place of residence, and 
the accounts thus received, together 
with a description of the slave or 
slaves, the jailer shall forthwith trans¬ 
mit by mail, to the owner or owners 
named by the slave; and if the state¬ 
ment made by such slave or slaves 
shall prove to be false, it shall be the 
duty of the jailer, without delay, to 
give the said slave or each of them, 
twenty-five lashes, well laid on, and 
interrogate liim, her, or them anew, 
and transmit the intelligence obtained, 
together with a description as afore¬ 
said, to the owner or owners again 
named, and whip as before directed 
if a second false account is given; and 
and so on for the space of six months, 
it shall be the duty of the jailer alter¬ 
nately to interrogate and whip as 
aforesaid, whenever the slave or slaves 

' * 2 Brevard, p. 233, 244. t 

j- 2 Brevard, p. 237. Prince, p. 
452. 

* Maryland Laws, 1748. 
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may give a false account of Ills, her, 
or their owner or owners* name and 
place of residence.** 

It is obvious, that if the jailers, to 
whom this power is delegated with¬ 
out the aid of counsel, and without ex¬ 
press responsibility, were usually se¬ 
lected from among the most humane 
and discerning of the citizens, there 
would be sufficient danger of abuse. 
The ignorance of the slaves, respect¬ 
ing many of the particulars of which 
they are required to give an account; 
the possibility that statements, if cor¬ 
rectly given, may be misunderstood; 
the difficulty of transmission by post 
in a country recently and imper¬ 
fectly settled; the impracticability 
of distinguishing between real 
and pretended ignorance, and be¬ 
tween stupidity and perverseness, 
must impose on the jailer, however 
patient and sagacious, a task not easi¬ 
ly executed with fidelity to his trust, 
and humanity to the slave. But the 
nature of die employment, and the 
qualities requisite for its pei’formance 
are not likely to enlist very generally 
those citizens who are distinguished 
for the milder vh*tues, or to preserve 
unimpaired the finer feelings which 
they may at first possess. If such law 
should be often executed, the officer 
and the victim must unavoidably suf¬ 
fer a sad deterioration of the proper 
qualities of man. Cruelty frequently 
exercised, though with reluctance and 
pain, must blunt the sensibilities of 
our nature, and render its further in¬ 
fliction easy and natural. A Roman 
assembly could behold with delight 
the murderous exhibitions of gladia¬ 
tors, a sight from which the eye un¬ 
accustomed to scenes of horror could 
not fail to turn with abhorrence. And 
probably there is nothing which is 


more completely calculated to render 
man reckless of punishment and crime, 
than the repeated suffering of unjust 
and cruel chastisements. The law 
before us is designed, and in terms 
confined to fugitive slaves ,• but may 
not the inflictions authorised by it 
sometimes fall upon the strange and 
unknown free coloured person? 

In Georgia, if any free person of co¬ 
lour commits the offence of inveigling 
or enticing a slave to quit the service 
of his owner, or to leave the state, 
such offender is liable on conviction, 
to be sentenced to one year’s confine¬ 
ment in the penitentiary at hard la¬ 
bour, and at the expiration of the yeai’, 
to be sold to the highest biddei’, as a 
slave for life.* In South Carolina, a 
law of 1740, not expressly repealed 
since, subjects a free negro, mulatto, 
or mustee, who shall be convicted of 
harbouring, concealing, or entertain¬ 
ing a fugitive slave, to a penalty of 
£10 for the first day, and 20 shillings 
for each subsequent day to the use of 
the owner of.such fugitive; and in 
case the offender shall not pay the 
forfeiture with the costs of prosecu¬ 
tion, he is to be sold, and the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale applied to the pay¬ 
ment of the forfeiture and costs, and 
the remainder, not to the use, or to 
provide towards a fund for the event¬ 
ual redemption of the person sold— 
but to the public treasuxy.f By an act 
of 1821, a free person of coloui*, con¬ 
victed of the above mentioned offence, 
before two justices of the peace and 
five freeholders, is subjected to such 
corpoi’al punishment, not extending’ 
to life or limb, as the said justices and 


* Prince’s Digest, p. 461, laws of 
1816. 

f 2 Brevard’s Digest, 237. 
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freeholders shall think nt.* Whether 
tills act virtually repeals the law of 
1740, or whether they have concur¬ 
rent authority, is a question upon 
which the learned in the law may de¬ 
cide. We find, however, by the 
southern papers, that the older law 
has been very recently enforced, f A 


* Act of 1821, sect. 20. 

•j-A trial of much interest took place 
on Saturday last at the City Hall, be¬ 
fore a court, composed of John Mich¬ 
el, Esq. justice of the Quorum, and 
two freeholders. The parties put 
upon their trial, were Hannah Elliott, 
a free black woman, together with 
her daughter Judy, and her sons Si¬ 
mon and Sam. They were severally 
indicted under the act of 1740, for 
harbouring, concealing, and enter¬ 
taining two female children, slaves, 
aged about 6 and 9 years, the proper¬ 
ty of a lady of this city, the extraor¬ 
dinary concealment and discovery of 
which was mentioned a short time 
since. 

After a patient investigation of all 
the circumstances of the case, the pri¬ 
soners having the aid of able counsel, 
the court found them all guilty, and 
sentenced them, in accordance with 
the provisions of the aforesaid act, as 
follows: Hannah Elliott, with having 
harboured these slaves, for the term 
of two years, and her children, with 
having harb.oured them.respectively, 
for sixteen months each. .The-penalty 
under the act, is a forfeiture of ten 
pounds currency for the first day, and 
twenty shillings currency for every day 
after, to the use of the owner of any 
slave so harboured, concealed or en¬ 
tertained. The act also provides that 
in case the forfeiture cannot be levied 
on such free negro, together with the 
charges attending the prosecution, 
the parties must be sold, at public 
out-cry, and the money arising from 
such sale, be applied in the first place, 
towards the forfeiture due to the own¬ 
er, 8tc. and the overplus, if any, be 
paid into the public treasury. 

Charles. Cour. 

By a subsequent article it appears 
these individuals were actually sold 


white person, committing this offence, 
is liable to a penalty, sufficiently se¬ 
vere to answer the purposes of jus¬ 
tice, but essentially different from 
that of a coloured person. 

In illustration of the proposition as 
relates to the punishments awarded to 
acknowledged crimes, the provisions 
of a few of the states will be particu¬ 
larly noticed. The code of Virginia, 
having been recently revised, and that 
state being generally allowed to have 
furnished its full share of brilliant cha¬ 
racters, the selection of this code can¬ 
not be reasonably considered as in¬ 
vidious. In that state, murder in the 
first degree, arson at common law, wil¬ 
fully setting fire to a house in a town, 
or aiding, &c. herein, are severally 
punishable with death, whatever the 
colour or condition of the offender 
may be/* But a slave is punishable 
for, 1st, Murder in the second degree 
with death,f and a free white man 
with imprisonment at hard labour, for 
not less than five, nor, more than eigh¬ 
teen years.t 2d, Being accessary to 
arson, with death; but the free white 
man with imprisonment for not less 
than ten, nor more than twenty-one 
years.§ od, Wilfully setting fire to 
a barn, a stable, corn house, or other 
house; to any stack of wheat, barley, 
oats or other grain, hay, straw, or fod¬ 
der, or advising or assisting in the per¬ 
petration of either of these crimes, 

into slavery. And thus in the year 
1827, a number of free persons were 
converted into slaves. The crime of 
which they were convicted is by this 
process caused to work corruption of 
blood of a more oppressive character, 
than any European attainder can ef¬ 
fect. 

* 1 Revised Code, pp. 616 and 587. 

f Ibid, 427. * 1 R. C. 617. 

§1R. C. 587. 
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with death, in some cases within, and 
in others without benefit of clergy, j 
but the white man by payment of the J 
property destroyed, and imprison¬ 
ment, not less than two, nor more 
than five years. 4th, Feloniously 
breaking-, either during the day or 
night, into any store or warehouse, 
and taking thence money, goods, Sec. 
to the value of four dollars, or aiding 
therein, with death; but the white 
man with imprisonment for not less 
than one, nor more than ten years.* 
5th, Stealing hogs, third offence, with 
death; but the white man with impri¬ 
sonment not less than five, nor more 
than ten years.f 6th, Embezzling a 
record of court, with death; but the 
white man with imprisonment for not 
less than one, nor more than ten years, t 
7th, Horse stealing, with death; the 
white with requisition to restore the 
property, and imprisonment from five 
to ten years. § Sth, Harbouring or 
concealing a horse-thief, with know¬ 
ledge of the theft, with death; the 
white man with imprisonment from 
six months to four years.il 9th, Coun¬ 
terfeiting, or assisting to counterfeit 
any coin, or the note of a chartered 
bank, punished in slaves and free 
whites respectively, as number 2.f A 


* 1 R. C. p. 588. 
f Ibid, pp. 574, 617—18. 

| Ibid, p. 572. 

§ Ibid, pp. 512, 575. 

11 Ibid, pp. 575—6. 
if Ibid, pp. 581, 578. It is difficult 
to percieve upon what principle eith¬ 
er of justice or policy, this crime can 
be punished more severely in a slave 
than in a freeman. The slave can 
scarcely under any circumstances, be 
capable of acting any other than a se¬ 
condary and subordinate pari, in the 
commission of this crime. The ope¬ 
ration of this law, if it ever reaches 
the slave, must, therefore, be to send 
Vol. a.*~26 


number of other crimes are specified 
in the same code, and made punisha¬ 
ble with death, when committed by a 
slave, but with imprisonment at hard 
labour, for various terms, from one to 
twenty-one years, when free whites 
are the offenders. 

In the new state of Mississippi, the 
code of which has also been lately re¬ 
vised, the difference of punishment 
according to the condition of the cri¬ 
minal, is still more striking and obvi¬ 
ous. Several crimes of the highest 
grades are punished with death, 
whether the criminals are black or 
white, free or bond. Of these mur¬ 
der, robbery, arson, burglary, forgery, 
and being accessary before the fact 
to these crimes, are the principal. But 
we have a long catalogue of crimes 
for which the slave may be condemn- 
i ed to the halter, and the free white 
man discharged with impunity or sub¬ 
ject to penalties of a much lower 
grade. Of these the following may 
be noted, in each of which, the slave 
is punishable with death, but the free 
white man as below. Wilfully burn¬ 
ing a bam or stable, imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, and pay¬ 
ing damages. Attempting to commit 
murder, robbeiy or burglary, fine at 
the discretion of the court, and im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding one year, 
and exaction of surety to keep the 
peace. Attempting to burn a dwell¬ 
ing house or store, or a cotton-house 
or other building adjoining to a 
dwelling house or store; attempting 
to commit forgery, or horse stealing, 
second offence; being accessary be¬ 
fore the fact to forgery; to stealing a 
freeman or slave, or to the burning of 


the principal to the penite ntiary and 
the assistant to the gibbet. 
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a barn or st&Mor'fceing accessary af¬ 
ter the'fact to murder, robbery, bur¬ 
glary, forgery, horse stealing, second 
offence, to the burning of a dwelling 
house, store, cotton-house, out-house, 
barn or stable; not crimes either by 
the common law or by statute. To 
this catalogue might have been sub¬ 
joined several other crimes for which 
the slave is subjected to the punish¬ 
ment of death, and the white man 
either wholly exempted or punished 
much less severely.* 

After contemplating these sanguin¬ 
ary provisions, which would appear 
to have been written with the bloody 
pen of the Athenian Draco, it is a re¬ 
lief to find the codes of other states 
marked with milder characters. In 
Tennessee, only five capital offences 
are retained in the last revision of 
their slave codes.f In Missouri, the 
laws relating to Hie punishment of 
slaves, are generally humane. There 
are six crimes which, when the offen¬ 
ders are slaves, are capital; thivsnme 
of which white persons are punishable 
by: imprisonment only4 An ample 
discretionary power, with regard to 
the infliction of stripes upon servile 
offenders, is granted to the courts, by 
one of the latest enactments. In Ken¬ 
tucky, the capital crimes of the 
whites are limited to four s % those of 
the slaves to eleven, jj In South Caro¬ 
lina, there are twenty-seven crimes 
for which whites are liable to suffer 
death; slaves incur a like punishment 
for no less than thirty-six. in Georgia, 
wliites are capitally punished for three 


* Revised Code, p. 381. 
f Act of November 8, 1819, chap. 
35. 

4 1 Ms. Laws, p. 312. 

4 2 I.itlel & Swift, pp. 1006—1009. 
II ibid, pp. 1160—1—4. 


different offences; slaves for no less 
than nine. 

These comparisons might easily be 
extended to other states of the union, 
but these specimens of relative justice 
will probably suffice to satisfy, if not to 
satiate the curiosity of the reader. 

SEAVE TRADE. 

The Following interesting commu¬ 
nication is from a Naval Officer of 
rank, employed on the coast of 
Africa:— 

1 Bight of JBiaJra, Jlpril 10, 1827'. 

Yesterday afternoon, after having 
sent some of my boats into the Cala¬ 
bar River, where I had reason to be¬ 
lieve a slaver was on the point of 
sailing, with a full cargo, a vessel was 
seen from the royal yard, standing 
through between Fernando Po and 
the Main Land. Aware she could be 
nothing but a slaver, I made sail in 
chase, and though then sun set, I 
shaped a course, so as to cut her off 
in the night. At one in the morning, 
we got sight of her, under a press, of 
sale—but to no effect, for Old Nick 
himself will not escape this darling 
ship in light winds. It, however, fell 
calm when we were about four or five 
miles from her, and I directed the 
boats well manned and armed, to at¬ 
tack her,—Thank God, no resistance 
was made, and at two o s elock one of 
the boats returned, to acquaint me 
of the capture of the Creola, a Bra¬ 
zilian brig, with a cargo of three 
hundred and nine slaves! 

The purport of this letter, my good 
friend, is not to take up your time 
with a perusal of my captures, but to 
make your feeling heart (if possible) 
more alive than it is to the miseries I 
have observed in this slaver, and the 
torture the unoffending creatures are 
put to, in cold blood, by these exe¬ 
crable villains, the Portuguese. Jn 
the morning S went on board, to see 
and be a witness to the state the 
slaves were in. Now, you will bear 
in mind this vessel is only 85£ tons; 
that near one hundred men were in 
chains below, and those chains so riv- 
etted as to take my people a whole 
forenoon to let the poor creatures 
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breathe the air aloft. The women 
and girls were (horrid to relate) 
branded with an iron, at least one 
inch in length, with the letter B; and 
several of these marks must have 
been done even since they were at 
sea (but two days,) as several of the 
young, females were weeping from 
the pain they still suffered; and I was 
a melancholy witness to the marks, 
all of them being a sore, and most of 
them festering, and this, too, not one 
inch above the breast. The men were 
marked with the same letter B* hut 
on the arm. 

_ As you are ever on the move in the 
higher circles, do make this cruelty 
known, that, if possible, these mons¬ 
ters of wanton depravity may be pu¬ 
nished. It is too bad, that after the 
immense sums of money given to that 
rascally Portuguese Government, to 
suppress the slave trade, that such 
enormities should still be suffered. 
I frightened the beast of a master out 
of his wits, by getting a red hot iron 
and putting it close to his cheek; and 
I verily believe it will have a good 
effect. I would have given my ears 
if I could have branded the villain on 
his forehead or cheek. 

Do my good friend, speak of it to 
all and every body you think proper; 
for it is heart-rending to see such 
cruelty so barbarously inflicted, by 
those dealers in the human flesh. 

This last capture makes no less 
than two thousand four hundred and 
ninety-seven slaves taken: and eman¬ 
cipated by this ship alone. The Cala¬ 
bar, and Cameroens Kivers are now 
perfectly empty.—In the former there 
is but one vessel, and she is French; 
and in the latter, none whatever. I 
hope, therefore, they have felt the 
last order of our Government, to sieze 
those with slave cargoes on board 
north of the Line; and that the slave 
trade, if not stopped, has lately re¬ 
ceived a severe check. I am off Sierra 
Leone in a day or two, in hopes of 

meeting-, as the thunder and 

lightning in the vicinity ofthese rivers, 
and the immense mountains, has for 
the last week been terrific. The 
rainy season is almost beginning, 
which alone is sufficient to drive one 
out of these sad Bights. In addition 
to the Crcohi , 1 have sent up for 


adjudication this last month no less 
than seven vessels, all laden with slave 
cargoes, and it has almost cleared the 
Bights. ^ 

Sierra Leone> May 22,18^/. 

Here I am again in this pestilential 
hole, and which is (if possible) worse 
than ever. By the Orestes transport, 
which came here on her way to Cape 
Coast and Ascension, there came out 
two supernumerary surgeons and two 
assistants for the squadron; and in the 
same vessel were two assistant-sur¬ 
geons for the army. Scarcely had these 
poor creatures been on shore to see 
even their quarters, when they were 
taken ill, and in one short month they 
were both consigned to the silent 
tomb. An interesting, amiable and 
very beautiful young woman, the wife 
of the Colonial Secretary, and only 
ten months a wife, was, in the midst 
of her happiness the other daj% seized 
with a fever, and died in a few days. 
Afraid of the climate or rather the 
rainy months of June, July, August, 
and September, she was to have come 
home with me, and to have returned 
again in October. But alas! she is 
gone for ever, and her husband is al¬ 
most heart-broken. Sixty of the white 
troops are in the hospital, with fever 
and dysentery, and an officer—a 
young cadet—died a short time since. 

To enable the readerlo form a faint 
idea, for alas, description can give 
nothing but a faint one, of the hor¬ 
rors of the situation in which these 
miserable victims of cruelty and ava¬ 
rice were placed, a few facts may be 
submitted to his attention. In the 
year 1788 the British Parliament pas¬ 
sed an act, usually termed Sir. W. 
Dolbin’s bill, for apportioning to the 
tonnage of the vessels, the number 
of slaves they should be permitted to 
carry. 

The act allowed five men for every 
three tons in every ship under one 
hundred and fifty tons burthen, hav¬ 
ing the space of five feet between the 
decks; and three men to two tons of 
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every vessel beyond one hundred and 
fifty tons burthen, which had equal 
accommodation in point of height 
between the decks.* 

In the following year, the committee 
on the slave trade in London publish" 
ed a plate exhibiting a view of the 
ship Brcokes, loaded with slaves, 
stowed according to the following di¬ 
mensions: Every man was allowed a 
space of six feet in length and one 
foot four inches in breadth ; each wo¬ 
man five feet ten inches by one foot 
four inches; each boy five feet by one 
foot two inches; and each girl four 
feet six inches by one foot. The 
whole number, which the vessel would 
contain, without encroaching on these 
limits, was found to be 451; but by 
computation the number admitted by 
Sir W. Bolbin’s bill was 454. This 
plate furnishes a picture of human 
misery seldom to be met with in real 
life. The bodies are there seen so 
closely packed as scarcely to leave 
room for a person to walk among 
them. In a sultry climate, where, in, 
consequence of rough weather or 
other causes the slaves are compel¬ 
led to remain during a large part 
of the 24 hours in these pestilential 
holds, disease and death must soon 
make frightful havock on their crowd¬ 
ed ranks. The plate was inserted in 
the second volume of Clarkson’s His¬ 
tory of the Abolition of the Slave | 
Trade, in the ‘Cries of Africa to the 
Europeans,* and several other minor 
productions. Let now any one after 
contemplating this assemblage of hu¬ 
man wretchedness, even under these 
regulations, imagine if possible the ! 
condition of a cargo of human beings I 


* Clarkson’s History of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, Vol. I. page 432. 


restricted to less than half the space 
allowed by this regulating bill. Ac¬ 
cording to W, Dolbin’s bill the vessel 
reported in the forgoing extract 
would have carried only 142 full 
grown slaves. From the manner in 
which the men were confined we can 
hardly suppose they were designed 
to enjoy very frequently, if at all, 
during their voyage, the luxury of un¬ 
contaminated air. Surely avarice is 
suinctimcs blinded by its own dust. 

IMPORTANT DECISION. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Illinois 

to his friend in Philadelphia, dated August 23, 

1827. 

“A late judicial decision of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri has of- 
forded me infinite pleasure, the more 
so as I have long had the object very 
much at heart, and been exceedingly 
anxious to see it effected. 

“I had always been of opinion that 
the ordinance of Congress of 1787 had 
emancipated the slaves in the territo¬ 
ry North West of the Ohio. But as 
the people of this State have acqui¬ 
esced in a contrary decision of an in¬ 
ferior court near 40 years, I had re¬ 
peatedly urged on the Legislature to 
make provision for the gradual but 
speedy emancipation of this remnant 
of servitude, and had laboured to 
convince the masters that it was their 
interest to have such a law adopted, 
as it would have the effect of lulling 
the negroes for a time, and preventing 
their taking the question to the 
highest Courts of Justice, which must 
decide in favour of the negroes, and 
give them instant freedom. One of 
these unfortunate negroes* having 
been removed from this state to Mi- 
souri, and there having been treated 
with cruelty, and finally transported 
and sold in Louisiana, found his way 


* Of this description of negroes 
there are many hundreds in Missouri, 
and still a greater number in Illinois, 
and I am sorry to add they are now 
running them off and selling them in 
the lower country. 
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back to St. Louis, and there instituted 
a suit for his freedom under the or¬ 
dinance of 1787. The Circuit Court 
haying decided against him, he took 
his case to the supreme Court, where 
although two out of the three Judges 
were advocates of slavery* the decision 
was reversed and it was unanimously 
decided that he was a freeman. This 
decision has produced considerable 
excitement in this state, and it is said 
there have been several suits instituted 
by the negroes to recover their liberty 
—and I cannot for a moment doubt but 
what our Sur ceme Court will concur 
in the decision made in Missouri. 
If so this foul blot will be immediately 
washed out, and the friends of man 
will have anew cause tofelicitate them¬ 
selves on the progress of correct 
principles, and on the restoration of 
his long lost rights.” 

SCIlirTOTlAI, HKSBARCHES OK SLAVERY. 

The subjoined essay was commu¬ 
nicated by the author to the editor 
of this journal., The author is, I be¬ 
lieve, a native of Virginia; at least, a 
large portion of his life was spent in 
that state. The essay partakes rather 
more of the theological character, 
than is quite compatible with the 
general design of this Journal. The 
sentiments and modes of expression 
remind us of their clerical origin. 
But if the justness of slavery on scrip¬ 
ture grounds can be admitted into the 
debates of Congress, surely the ques¬ 
tion may be met on the same grounds 
in a journal like this. 

An opinion prevails, not only with 
slave holders, hut many others, that 
however inconsistent slavery may be 
with the principles laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence, that 
s< liberty is an unalienable right,” and 
however at variance with our free in¬ 
stitutions, yet that it is not contrary 
to scripture, nor inconsistent with 
the spirit of the gospel. The Patri¬ 
archs, say they, had servants; the Mo¬ 
saic Saw permitted having servants; 
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the New Testament speaks of ser- 
i vants, and commands them to be obe- 
| dsent; therefore slavery is not wrong. 

| Some even find its justification in the 
! prophecy of Noah, that Canaan should 
i be, servant of servants to his breth¬ 
ren. 

I once thought and reasoned much 
in the same way respecting slavery: 
but a careful examination of the mat¬ 
ter, has fully satisfied me of its fallacy, 
and given me a deep conviction that 
Scripture fairly interpreted, has no¬ 
thing that justifies it; that the spirit 
both of the Old and New Testament, 
is clearly against it. In proof of this, 
the following remarks are offered on 
the Scriptures supposed to justify it, 
and on the subject generally. 

The prediction of Noah (Gen. ix. 
25) that Canaan should be a servant 
of servants to his brethren, is applied 
by some to African Slaverj', and what 
is more strange, is by some referred 
to as justifying it. I have more than 
once heard preachers in their seri 
mons, apply said prophecy to Negro 
Slavery; and that in a way that seem¬ 
ed to take it for granted, that there 
was nothing wrong in it inasmuch as 
it was foretold. The impression made 
by their manner of treating it agreed 
with that of a short address to Negroes, 
with which a preacher of the old 
school is said to have closed his ser¬ 
mon: “And you black Negers, you 
dirty, lazy cratures, you wont do your 
master’s work, without the rod. Ye 
are the cursed race of Ham. The 
Lord hates you and so do I.” 

Now we need but look at the pre¬ 
diction, to see that it relates to Ca¬ 
naan only, and not to the rest of the 
sons of Ham. The criticism that at¬ 
tempts to apply it to Ham’s sons 
generally, for the sake of including 
the Africans, we think deserves very 
little credit. It has much the appear¬ 
ance of an attempt to fit a prediction 
to a particular case. We learn from 
the next chapter (Gen. x. 15—20) that, 
the sons of Canaan settled, in vvliat 
from them, was called Canaan. This 
was the country afterwards promised 
to the seed of Abraham, (Gen. xv. 7) 
and these were the people that Israel, 
just come out of bondage were com¬ 
manded to destroy (Deut. ix. 4) and 
whom they did subdue and drive out. 
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(Joshua si. 23, xii. 8, Acts vii. 45.) 
The special command of God which 
was often repeated, is the jdstification 
of Israel in their destroying that peo¬ 
ple. It was the execution of ven¬ 
geance at God*s special command , on a 
people, who in the judgment of God , 
had filled up the measure of their ini¬ 
quity (Gen. xv. 16, Deut. xviii. 25.) It 
was as much a special judgment of 
God on the Canaanites for their sins, 
as the waters of Noah, and the fires 
of Sodom, were on those they were 
sent to destroy. And there would be 
just as much reason in inferring from 
the flood and from the fires of Sodom, 
that we might drown or burn the 
Africans, as from the destruction of 
the Canaanites, that we may enslave 
them. 

And suppose the prophecy of Noah 
did relate to African slavery, it is a 
tnonstrous inference that the prophe- 
by justifies it. The greatest crimes 
ever committed, have been foretold. 
The slavery of Israel in Egypt (Gen. 
tv. 13,) the idolatry of Israel (Deut. 
xxxi, 29,) the rejection and cutting 
off' of the Messiah (Isaiah liii. Daniel 
lx. 26,) the persecution of the follow¬ 
ers of Christ (John xvi. 2,) the great 
apostacy in the church (2 Thess. ii. 
4—12. 1 Tim. iv. 1—3,) with a thou¬ 
sand things of like nature. A more 
monstrous principle never was adopt¬ 
ed, than that a thing'may lawfully be 
done, because foretold. Were it then 
a fact, (which we believe cannot be 
proved) that Noah did foretell Negro 
Slavery, it does not go one hair breadth 
to justify it. 

The inference in justification of 
slavery, drawn from the fact that the 
patriarchs had servants, is nearly as 
erroneous. It( is not only without 
proof, but against it, that they prac¬ 
tised slavery, like Negro slavery. 

The terms rendered servants, and 
used to express those under the au¬ 
thority of the patriarchs, are used 
throughout the Scriptures to express 
subjects under their rulers and kings. 
The servants of Abimelech (Gen. xx. 
8,) of Pharoah (Gen. xli 37,) of Saul 
(1 Samuel xix. 1,) of David (2 Sam. 
xviii. 9,) of liehoboam (l Kings xii. 7,) 
with thousands of other cases arc 
expressed by the same words. If these 
were all slaves; then all the Philistines, 


and Egyptians, and Israelites, under 
the kings whom they elected to gov¬ 
ern them, were slaves, which is ab¬ 
surd. 

That the patriarchs were as to other 
governments independent princes, 
and bsTsucfc governed those under 
them, is ve^ evident; but that they 
held those under them as absolute 
property—-as slaves, I think no man 
can prove. They are called the Lord's 
anointed (Chro. xvi. 22.) Abraham 
was a great prince (Gen. xxiii. 6.) 
Isaac was more mighty than Abime¬ 
lech (Gen. xxvi, 160 They formed 
alliances (Gen. xiv. 13, xxxvi. 28, 
xxxi. 44,) made war (Gen. xiv. .15, 
xxvi. 20, xlviii, 22,) and performed 
all acts of sovereignty, to that of life 
and death (Gen. xxxi. 32, xxxviii. 
24.) 

Those called their servants,. were 
their subjects in peace and their sol¬ 
diers in war; they were so numerous 
that the patriarchs could not have held 
them forcibly in such slavery as 
Negroes are in. We find Abraham, 
about one hundred years before his 
death, engaged in warfare at the head 
of between three and four hundred 
of his servants, who were trained to 
arms; we find Esau afterwards at the 
head of four hundred. What man at 
the head of one, two, or three thou¬ 
sand persons, settled to themselves, 
as an independent colony, surrounded 
by others, with whom he had frequent 
wars, could keep the whole in slavery ? 
How could 3, 4 or 5 hundred men, 
trained to arms, be held with their 
wives and children, as absolute pro¬ 
perty and be compelled to serve with¬ 
out wages by one individual? -The 
thing is absurd. What slave-holder 
would be willing to see slaves, when 
they are not more numerous than 
their masters, furnished with arms 
and trained to the use of them ? 

But supposing the patriarchs had 
slaves, it does not follow that it was 
right. Most of them practised poly¬ 
gamy and concubinage. Would the 
example justify us? 1 trow not. They 
may ignorantly, without much sin, 
have done things, which if we, under 
the light of the Gospel do, and con¬ 
tinue so to do, will greatly endanger 
our salvation; see (Lieut, xxiv. 1—4. 
Mat. xix. 8—9. 1 Cor. vi. 9.) 
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The rule of loving our neighbour as 
ourselves (Luke x.27—37) and doing 
in all things to others as we would be 
done by (Matt. vii. 12) was not made 
plain to the patriarchs, and enjoined 
on them as they are on us. The man 
who in disregard of these commands 
does what they forbid, and rests his 
justification on the fact that possibly 
the patriarchs, who knew not of the 
prohibition did the same thing, will 
have a fearful reckoning hereafter. 
To do a thing not knowing it to be 
forbidden, and to do it knowing it to 
be forbidden, and in the face of the 
prohibition, is far from being the same 
thing. 

The appeal made in justification of 
slavery, to the servitude permitted by 
the law of Moses, we think as much 
out of place as the preceding argu¬ 
ments. Were we called on to name 
the point, on which we supposed the 
teaching of the Old Testament, and 
the spirit of the Mosaic law, was most 
misunderstood, we would say servi¬ 
tude or slavery. To a very great ex¬ 
tent it has been, and still is considered 
as allowing slavery; whereas we are 
greatly mistaken, if its spirit be not 
clearly against it: and such are its 
provisions that if fairly enforced noth¬ 
ing that deserves the name of slavery 
would have been practised under it. 
Without entering into all the details 
of the proof, we will notice some lead¬ 
ing points. 

Every reader must see that there 
is an almost constant reference in the 
Saw of Moses, to the slavery which 
Israel suffered in. Egypt, and from 
which they were just delivered. It is 
called “ affliction,” and “ oppression,” 
“cruel and hard bondage.” (Exo. i. 
11—14, Deut. xxvi. 6—7.) God is said 
to have seen their affliction, and heard 
their cry, and came down to deliver 
them (Exo. ii. 23—5, iii. 7, 8. Deut. 
xxvi. 7.) He sent plague after plague 
upon Egypt, until it was almost des¬ 
troyed (Exo. x. 7,) their first born of 
man and beast cut off’, (Exo. xii. 29,) 
and Pharaoh and his hosts overwhelm¬ 
ed in the sea, (Exo. xiv. 27,8.) And as 
Israel had been compelled to serve ! 
without wages, God commanded them 
to demand of the Egyptians, (so the 
word Shael , means here) gold, silver 
and raiment, and take with them as a 


compensation for their labour. (Exo. 
iu. 21,22. xii. 35.) 

The waters of the flood was not a 
more manifest token of God’s hatred 
of violence and corruption (Gen. vi. 
11,12,) nor the fires of Sodom, of 
God’s hatred of the sin of “going af¬ 
ter strange flesh” (Judges 7,) than 
the judgments on Egypt, are of God’s 
hatred of oppression and slavery. 
And where the former are once re¬ 
ferred to in Scripture, as an example, 
the latter is I think twenty times. It 
is referred to again and again as a 
reason why Israel should not deal 
with others, as the Egyptians de'lt 
with them. “ Thou shalt neither vex 
a stranger nor oppress him, for ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 
(Exo. xxii. 21.) “Thou shalt not op¬ 
press a stranger, for ye know the 
heart of a stranger, seeing ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” (Exo. 
xxiii. 9.) The same terms are used,' 
to express what they must not do to 
others, that were used to express 
what the Egyptians did to them. Their 
slavery is called affliction and oppres¬ 
sion ;and they are charged not to afflict 
or oppress others. They are remind¬ 
ed of their own bitterness of spirit 
while in slavery, (comp. Exo. '-.xiii. 9, 
with Exo. vi. 9 and Deut. x. 19,) and 
directed to make their own feeling 
of its bitterness the measure of their 
conduct towards others. Their whole 
experience of the galling nature of 
being forcibly held in slavery, and 
compelled to serve without wages, is 
made to bear against their enslaving 
others. God declared he had deliv¬ 
ered them from being bondmen, and 
had broken their yoke, (Levit. xxvi. 
13,) and by his prophet speaking ac¬ 
cording to the spirit of his law, re¬ 
minds them that what he required 
was that they should “loose the bands 
of wickedness, undo the heavy bur¬ 
dens, and to let the oppressed go free, 
and break every yoke.” (Isa. Iviii. 6.) 

Now unless we go upon the prin¬ 
ciple, that the Mosaic code is palpa¬ 
bly at variance with itself, and builds 
up with one hand, what it pulls down 
with the other, we must, as it appears 
to me, admit that ils spirit is against 
slavery. 

But it will be said. Does not the mo¬ 
saic law speak of servitude, and con- 
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tain various precepts respecting it? 

I admit that it docs. But there is not 
one passage, unless l am greatly mis¬ 
taken, that cannot be explained in 
perfect consistency with that manifest 
condemnation of slavery, by the 
judgments on Egypt and the appeals 
to them,as noticed above. 

The Mosaic laws, as it appears to 
me, contemplates servitude or slavery 
in two points of light. First as a 
punishment for some kinds of crimes? 
and secondly, as a practice contrary 
to the spirit of the law, into which 
Israel might possibly fall. 

The first, the only case in which the 
law can be said to approve of slavery, 
never took place according to the law, 
but for crime, and after a regular trial 
and conviction. Such was the pun¬ 
ishment for theft (Exo. xxii. 3,) when 
the criminal was not able to make re¬ 
stitution. This, although a selling in¬ 
to servitude, was not properly slavery, 
it was nothing like Negro slavery. It 
could not exceed six yesvs, and might 
be much less, according to the degree 
of crime. It was like the sales of 
English convicts formerly* and va¬ 
grants now under the vagrant law in 
some pails *of. the tfnited States at 
present.' • .': ,‘-'V 

In case of persons selling themselves 
or members of their families, or 
being sold for debt, (Levit. xxv.'39* 
xliL 470 80 f ar as the result of idle¬ 
ness, extravagance or bad manage¬ 
ment, (which often deserves some 
chustisememt) may have been per¬ 
mitted, in part as a punishment; but 
so far as produced by misfortune or 
the hard dealings of others towards 
them, either in withholding those 
charities which the law enjoin¬ 
ed, or exacting from them debts 
which they could not pay, was clearly 
against the spirit of the law. It could 
seldom if ever occur, without the 
neglect of other precepts, designed 
to prevent it. 

They were, for instance, to lend 
without interest, yea, to give to the 
poor as much as he might need; and 
that although he were a stranger. 
(Levit. xxv. 35—38, Deut. xv. 7.) To 
the rich stranger they might lend on 
usury, but not to the poor. All 
debts were to be forgiven every six 
years: and they were most solemnly 


charged not to let this prevent them 
giving liberally to the poor as he 
might need. (Deut. xv. 1—11.) They 
were to share the second tithe with 
the poor and the widow and stranger. 
(Deut. xxvi. 12,13.) The gleanings 
of the field, and of the vineyard, and 
olive yard, were to be left for them 
(Deut. xxiv. 19—22,) as also the free 
use of the fruits of the seventh year* 
(Levit. xxv. 5,6.) While these pre¬ 
cepts were obeyed, the poor would 
seldom if ever be hold for debt, or 
driven to the necessity of selling him¬ 
self or any of his family. 

It is supposed however that Israel, 
who had given proof of being a stiff 
necked people (Exo. xxxii. 9,) might 
possibly, regardless of the above pre¬ 
cepts and examples, and in opposition 
to the spirit of their laws, imitate the 
Egyptians in enslaving others. Va¬ 
rious laws are given to regulate it 
should it occur. 

Were slavery the only thing con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the Mosaic law, 
which that law considers as likely to 
occur, and in that ease instead of pre¬ 
venting it by direct prohibitions to be 
enforced by the judges, attempts to 
effect the same thing indirectly, by 
various limitations and countervailing 
statutes, there would be more reason 
in hesitating before we admitted it. 
But the fact of such a legislation in 
the Mosaic law, is unquestionable. 
For instance. The law supposes it 
possible that Israel would in imitation 
of the nations about them, change 
their government from a confeder¬ 
ate republic, to a monarchy; and in 
that case, gives various precepts, re¬ 
gulating the choice, and limiting the 
monarch when chosen (Deut. xvii. 
14—20.) We need but turn to 1 Sam. 
viii. 4, xii. 16—19, to learn, that Israel 
greatly sinned 450 years afterwards, 
in making the very change which was 
hefe provided for. 

We need but compare the precept 
(Deut. xxiv. 1—4) respecting divorce, 
with what our Lord says about it, and 
the reasons for this precept (Matt, 
xix. 5—9,) to be satisfied, that except 
in a special case , divorce is contrary 
to the spirit of the seventh com¬ 
mandment and sinful in the sight of 
God. 

( To hr. continued .) 
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VISIT TO THE CEMETERY OF THEBES, IN 

18 ir, by G. Beezoni. 

Gournou is a tract of rocks, about 
two miles in length, at the foot of the 
Lybian mountains, on the west of 
Thebes, and was the burying place 
of the great city of an hundred gates.** 
Every part of these rocks is cut out 
by art, in the form of large and small 
chambers, each of which has its sepa¬ 
rate entrance; and though they are 
very close to each other, it is very 
seldom that there is any interior com¬ 
munication from one to another.. I 
can truly say, it is impossible to give 
any description sufficient to convey 
the smallest idea of those subterran- 
nean abodes, and their inhabitants. 
There are no sepulchres in any part | 
of the world like them; there are , 
no excavations or ruins that can be 
compared to these truly astonishing 
places; and no exact information can 
be given of their interior, owing to 
the difficulty of visiting these re¬ 
cesses. The inconveriiency of enter¬ 
ing into them is such, that it is not 
every one who can support the exer¬ 
tion. 

A . traveller is generally satisfied 
when he lias seen the large hall, the 
gallery, the stair case, and as far as 
he can conveniently go; besides, he 
is taken up with the strange works 
he observes cut in various places, 
and painted on each side of the walls; 
so that when he comes to a narrow 
and difficult passage, or to have to 
descend to the bottom of a well or 
cavity, he declines taking such trou¬ 
ble, naturally supposing that he can¬ 
not see in these abysses, any thing 
so magnificent a,s what he sees above, 
and consequently deeming it useless 
to proceed any further. Of some of 


* This city is selected by Homer, 
as the richest then known, to indi¬ 
cate the contempt of Achilles for the 
proffered gifts of Agamemnon: 


Not all proud Thebes’ unrivalPd walls contain. 
The world’s great empress on the Egyptian 
plain, 

That spreads her conquests o’er a .thousand 
states. 

And pours her heroes through a hundred gates ; 
Two hundred horsemen, and two hundred cars, 
Through each wide portal issuing to the wars. 
Should all these offers for my friendship call, 
’Tis he that otters, and I scorn them all. 

. Iliad, Book iv. 

Vol. I .—27 


these tombs, many persons could not 
withstand the suffocating air, which 
often causes fainting. A vast quanti¬ 
ty of dust arises, so fine that it enters 
into the throat and nostrils, and 
chokes the nose and mouth to such a 
degree, that it requires great power 
of lungs to resist it and the strong 
effluvia of the mummies. This is not 
all: the entry or pa .sage, where the 
bodies are, is roughly cut in the 
rocks, and the falling of the sand from 
the upper part or ceiling of the pas¬ 
sage, causes it to be nearly filled up. 
In some places there is not more 
than a vacancy of a foot left, which 
you must contrive to pass through in 
a creeping posture, like a snail, on 
pointed and keen stones, that cut 
like glass. After getting through 
these passages, some of them two or 
three hundred yards long, you ge¬ 
nerally find a more commodious 
place, perhaps high enough to sit. 
But what a place of rest! surrounded, 
by bodies,—by heaps of mummies in 
all directions; which, previous to my 
becoming accustomed to the sight, 
impressed me with horror. The 
j blackness of , the wall, the faint light 
given by the candles or torches for 
want of air, the different objects that 
surrounded me, seeming to converse 
with each other, and the Arabs with 
I the candles pv torches in their hands, 
j naked and covered with, dust, them¬ 
selves, resembling living mummies, 
—absolutely formed a scene which 
cannot be described. In such a situ¬ 
ation I found myself several times, 
and often returned exhausted and 
fainting, till at last I became inured 
to it, and indifferent to what I suffer¬ 
ed, except from the dust, which ne¬ 
ver failed to choke my throat and 
nose; and though, fortunately, I am 
destitute of the sense of smelling, I 
could taste that the mummies were 
rather unpleasant to swallow. After 
the exertion of entering into such a 
place, through a passage of fifty, a 
hundred, three hundred, or perhaps 
six hundred yards, nearly overcome, 
I sought a resting place, found one, 
and contrived to sit; but when my 
weight bore on the body of an Egyp¬ 
tian, it crashed it like a band box. 
I naturally had recourse to my hands 
to sustain my weight, but they found 
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no better support; so that I sunk al¬ 
together among the broken mum¬ 
mies, with a crash of bones, rags, 
and wooden cases, which raised such 
a dust as kept me motionless for a 
quarter of an hour, waiting till it sub¬ 
sided again. I could not remove ! 
from the place, however, without in¬ 
creasing it, and every step I took 
crushed a mummy in some part or 
other. Once, I was conducted from 
such a place to another resembling 
it, through a passage of about twenty 
feet in length, and no wider than 
that a body could be forced through. 
It was choked with mummies, and I 
could not pass without putting my 
face in contact with that of some de¬ 
cayed Egyptian ; but as the ^passage 
inclined downwards, my own weight 
helped me on: however, I could not 
avoid being covered with bones, legs, 
arms, and heads, roiling from above. 
Thus I proceeded from one cave to 
another, all full of mummies piled up 
in various ways, some standing, some 
lying, and some on their heads. The 
purpose of my researches was to rob 
the Egyptians of their papyri; of 
which I found a few hidden in their 
breasts, under their arms, in the 
the space above the knees; or on the 
legs, and covered by the numerous 
folds of cloth that envelope the mum 
my. The people of Gournou, who 
make a trade of antiquities of this 
sort, are very jealous of strangers, 
and keep them as secret as possible, 
deceiving travellers, and pretending 
that they have arrived at the end of 
the mummy pits, when they are 
scarcely at the entrance. I could ne¬ 
ver prevail on them to conduct me 
into these places, till my second 
voyage, when 1 succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing admission into every cave where 
mummies were to be seen. 

My permanent residence in Thebes, 
was the cause of my success. The 
Arabs saw that I paid particular at¬ 
tention to the situation of the en¬ 
trance into the tombs, and that they 
could not avoid being seen by me 
when they were at work, digging in 
search of a new tomb; though they 
are very cautious when a stranger is 
in Gournou, not to let it be known 
where they go to open the earth ; 
and as travellers generally remain 

i t 


only a few days in that place, they 
used to leave off digging during that 
time. If any traveller be curious 
enough to ask to examine the interi¬ 
or of a tomb, they are ready to show 
him one immediately, and conduct 
him to one of the old tombs, where 
he sees nothing but the grottoes in 
which the mummies formerly had 
been deposited, or where there are 
but few, and these already plunder¬ 
ed; so that he can form but a poor 
idea of the real tombs, where the re¬ 
mains were originally placed.— Nar¬ 
rative of the operations and recent dis¬ 
coveries -within the pyramids , temples , 
£s?c. in Egypt and Nubia . 

HE VIEW. 

1. Of a practical view of the present 
state of the state of slavery in the 
West Indies, or an examination of 
Mr. Stephen’s Slavery of the Brit¬ 
ish West India colonies, &c. by 
Alexander Barclay, lately, and for 
twenty-one years resident in Jamai¬ 
ca. 

2. Of the observations on the above 
work, in the third number of the 
American Quarterly Review. 

Few things can appear more easy 
and natural, than to relate without 
palliation or enlargement, those facts 
which have fallen under the cogni¬ 
zance of our senses. I have seen, and 
therefore ought to know, has the air, 
and often the effect, of a conclusive 
argument. Yet, how frequently is 
curiosity compelled to rest upon par¬ 
tial indulgence with regard to facts 
and circumstances which all profess 
to know. The character and situa¬ 
tion of a community with which we are 
constantly conversant, may be sup¬ 
posed to be so completely portrayed 
upon the mirror of the mind as to re¬ 
flect a perfect image of the original; 
but in this, as in every other case, the 
tints and lineaments of the image will 
depend, not only on the lights and 
shades by which the original is sur- 
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rounded, but upon the texture and 
polishing of the mirror itself. 

These observations are strikingly 
exemplified by a late publication with 
the title prefixed to tills article, to 
which the attention of the editor of 
tills journal has been called by a no¬ 
tice of the work in the third number 
of the American Quarterly Review. 

The work of Alexander Barclay 
consists principally of strictures on the 
slavery of the British West India co¬ 
lonies delineated, &c. by James Ste¬ 
phen, and on some minor productions 
of a recent date on similar subjects. 
Our author presents his readers with 
a picture of West Indian slavery, very 
different indeed in most of its line¬ 
aments, from that which the authors 
whose works he criticises had furnish- | 
ed. Though they generally profess to j 
have drawn their information either 
from personal observation or other un¬ 
questionable sources, he gives, pro¬ 
fessedly on similar testimony, a descrip¬ 
tion of the state of West Indian slavery, 
so far at least as Jamaica is concern¬ 
ed, almost wholly irreconcileable with 
that of his respectable precursors. 
The professed object of Stephen is to 
prove that the melioration of West 
Indian slavery in the British colonies, 
must be effected by the mother coun¬ 
try, and that the colonial legislatures 
have done nothing effective,. and from 
the temper uniformly manifested, 
must be expected to do nothing ef¬ 
fective, towards the promotion of 
that highly desirable object. The 
design of Barclay obviously is to make 
it appeal*, not only that a very diffe¬ 
rent spirit from that which Stephen 
describes, pervades the West Indian 
white population, but that any inter¬ 
ference with the colonial legislation, 
or even the discussion of the subject 
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by the British parliament, must be in¬ 
jurious if not destructive to die West 
Indians, both masters and slaves. The 
hackneyed prediction of insurrection 
and massacre as the unavoidable result 
of those impolitic discussions, and the 
repeated failure of the prediction, 
must be too familiar to those who are 
acquainted with the history of the par¬ 
liamentary efforts for abolishing the 
slave trade, and meliorating die slavery 
of the British sugar islands, to excite by 
| its repetition either surprise or alarm. 
Our author has not overlooked this 
part of his argument? but the most 
prominent, as well as the most impos¬ 
ing part of the work, consists of decla¬ 
rations professedly founded on per¬ 
sonal observation, which if admitted 
in.their full extent, must make it ap¬ 
parent, that a great part of the evils 
which have been confidently attribut¬ 
ed to the system, or considered as in¬ 
tegrant parts of it, have now no ex¬ 
istence, except in the brains of vision¬ 
ary enthusiasts, or their deluded and 
ereduious followers. The situation of 
a great part of the slaves in Jamaica, 
would appear to be not only comfort¬ 
able, but when compared with that of 
the peasantry of England and Ireland, 
an object of rational desire. He ob¬ 
serves, “however unaccountable it 
may appear to those who have taken 
their information from Mr. Stephen, 
however inconsistent with his descrip¬ 
tion of their situation, and of the rapa¬ 
city of their owners, the truth never¬ 
theless is, diat the great body of them 
are in easy, comfortable circumstances, 
and not a few in the possession of actu¬ 
al wealth.” Page 48. 

However mortifying it may be to 
those who belong to the school of 
Stephen and Cooper, to discover that 
they have been fighting a shadow, and 
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supposing it a giant, I am well assured 
they would rejoice in the conviction, 
that this description of the slaves in 
Jamaica was strictly correct. There 
certainly are real evils enough in the 
world to exercise the benevolence of 
English and American philanthropists, 
without spending any part of their 
strength or resources on those which 
have passed away or never had an 
existence. 

If the West Indian proprietors have 
already done or are doing all to im¬ 
prove the condition of their labour- ! 
ing classes, winch their situation ad- ! 
mits, far be it from the Mends of 
the blacks, to arrest their course 
by any impertinent interference. 
The highly improved situation, of the 
slaves in Jamaica being satisfactorily 
proved, an inference would naturally 
arise, that those in the neighbouring 
islands were not far behind. Hence 
the friends of the blacks may conclude 
to sit down in patient expectation of 
the slow but certain progress of colo¬ 
nial reform, upon which one author j 
seems willing to rely. 

But before we abandon the cause 
to those of whose benevolent disposi¬ 
tions we have such pleasing accounts, 
it may, perhaps, be prudent to in¬ 
quire, whether prejudice may not 
have heightened the picture of colo¬ 
nial beneficence, as well as of negro 
suffering. If our author can be in¬ 
dulged in the strictures which he has 
made, not only upon the arguments, 
but upon the veracity of Stephen and 
others, surely he can hardly complain 
of injustice if some doubts should be 
intimated with regard to the correct¬ 
ness of his own statements. To follow 
him through a volume of four hund¬ 
red pages, and endeavour to ascertain 
how far his conclusions or his facts are 


consistent with the information de¬ 
rived from other sources, would be a 
labour of which neither time nor 
room admits. I shall, however, en¬ 
deavour in a few instances, to com¬ 
pare his statements with indisputable 
facts. The following affords no very 
favourable specimen of his accuracy. 
“Among instances which have been 
brought forward to establish the prac- 
ticabffity of an immediate or general 
emancipation, we have seen reference 
made to some of the states of North 
America, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New Jersey, where laws were 
passed by their own respective legis¬ 
latures, declaring that slavery should 
cease after a certain subsequent date. 
But, in the first place, between the 
states and our colonies there exists no 
parallel, because the number of slaves 
in the former was altogether insignifi¬ 
cant, compared with the white popu¬ 
lation, for whose labour the climate is 
better adapted than for the labour of 
negroes.* Nor is this all: there is 
another circumstance in the case, 
which those who bring it forward as a 
pattern for us, are either ignorant of, 
or take care never to mention; in 
point of fact, though there was an 
abolition of slavery in those states, 
there woes no emancipation , as the 
slaves were only removed to the more 
southern states before the date when 
slavery was to cease. I witnessed my¬ 
self, a cargo of those unfortunate be- 

* This discovery was not made on 
this side of the Atlantic. The negro 
constitution is believed to be better 
adapted than that of the whites to 
the endurance of toil under a tropical 
sun; but it does not follow as a neces¬ 
sary consequence, that they are less ca¬ 
pable of labour in our climate than the 
descendants of Europeans; nor does 
the fact appear from experience. 
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ing-s shipping off from New Jersey for 
Louisiana, and the impression on my 
mind was, that, however good a thing 
it might be for New Jersey, the law 
which put an end to slavery in it, had 
done any thing but benefited the 
slaves, who were thus tom from their 
homes, to be employed in what Mr. 
Stephen calls ‘the lethiferous process 
of opening new lands’ in the distant 
swamps of Louisiana. Suppose a law 
were passed, by which slavery were 
to cease in the Bahamas in 1830, and 
that the whole of the slaves there, were, 
before that period, removed to De- 
marara, it would be exactly such a 
case of emancipation as has been quot¬ 
ed from America.” Page 253. 

Thi$ may, perhaps, do in the West 
Indies, or for aught I know, even in 
London; but in Philadelphia it has 
some prejudices to encounter. In the 
first place, there never was such a 
law passed in Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey as here stated. The laws for 
the abolition of slavery in those states 
applied to the children to be born af¬ 
ter certain dates,* but did not eman¬ 
cipate those then held in the states. 
In New York, slaves were not eman¬ 
cipated by law until the present year, 
and in that state there may have been 
some temptations,besides high prices, 
to export the slaves, to the swamps 
of Louisiana. But even there the 
slaves emancipated were all neces¬ 
sarily from twenty-eight and upwards; 
therefore;, generally past the age 
when they would be desirable objects 
of purchase, especially to engage in 
the toilsome occupation of opening 
new lands. 

But in the second place, it seems 


. * See pages 173 and 179 of this 
journal. 
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to be making the inference much too 
broad for the premises, to infer from 
the fact of seeing one cargo of slaves 
shipping off from New Jersey, that all 
the slaves from Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York, (amounting col¬ 
lectively at the times when then’ laws 
for the abolition of slavery were re¬ 
spectively passed* to upwards of 
26000,) were sent off to the southern 
states. 

But in the last place, the fact itself 
of the one cargo being shipped off hi 
the presence of our author, requires, 
for me at least, some explanation. At 
what time, or at what port, he witness¬ 
ed the embarkation, we are not told. 
We may, however, fairly presume, it 
was after Louisiana was ceded to the 
United States. Now, that cession was 
made in 1803; and the legislature of 
New Jersey prohibited the removal of 
slaves out of the state, except in case 
of emigrants who were leaving the 
state to settle elsewhere, in 1788, 
fifteen years before the cession of 
Louisiana was made, and sixteen be¬ 
fore the abolition law was passed. 
He tells us (page 383,) that he was 
in New York in December, 1821, 
near which time, of course, we may 
conclude the shipment was made. It 
happens that in 1818, a law was en¬ 
acted by the legislature of New Jer¬ 
sey, and re-enacted with amendments 
in 1820, affixing a penalty of not less 
than $1000, or imprisonment of not 
less than two years, or both, to the 
act of removing, or attempting to re¬ 
move a slave out of the state, except 
in certain specified cases, of which 
this certainly was not one. And it 
was well understood here, that there 
was no disposition in the authorities 
there to permit this law to lie dormant. 
We are, therefore, driven to the con- 
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elusion, that such shipments, if made 
at all, would be anxiously concealed 
from all but those who were deeply in- 
volved in the guilt. The attempt to 
remove by sea, from New Jersey to 
any of the southern states, the seven 
thousand slaves then in the former, 
would have afforded an ample harvest 
to the ministers of the law, by the for¬ 
feiture of the yessels employed, and 
have carried on the work of emanci¬ 
pation much more rapidly than was 
ever designed by the framers of the 
law. For every slave upon whom the 
attempt was made, became immedi¬ 
ately free. j 

The exportation of slaves under 
circumstances such as our author de¬ 
scribes, does not appear to have been 
lawful in Pennsylvania or New York 
since 1788. Does this fact, witnessed 
ed by himself, and thus explained, 
cast any light upon other facts, which, 
for want of local information, we are 
unable to explain? 

Another instance of our author’s 
want of accuracy, though not of much 
importance, must be somewhat re¬ 
markable in the view of an American 
reader. 6t Of the four chief magis¬ 
trates who have presided over that 
country of freemen by the choice of 
the people, three have been selected 
from the slave tates, where, according 
to Mr. Stephen, the exercise of des¬ 
potic power, the long administration 
of an iron system, and the contagion 
of local habits and prejudices, extin¬ 
guish humanity and convert men' into 
brutes. Page 55.” Now, his preface 
is dated December, 1825, when the 
sixth chief magistrate occupied the 
the chair, two of whom were from a 
state in which no slaves are held. 
The error is trivial, yet it happens to 
/ : 


represent three-fourths instead of two- 
thirds of our presidents as belonging 
to the south. If political questions 
came within the perview of this jour¬ 
nal, it might, perhaps, be no difficult 
matter to find, in the commanding 
character of our first chief magistrate, 
which for a time cast a halo round the 
state that gave him birth; the unequal 
representation which was adopted in 
the federal compact; and in the gene- 
mi aversion to a northern president 
which pervades the -slave-holding 
states; more satisfactory reasons, than 
our author has assigned, why the 
choice of chief magistrate has so ge¬ 
nerally fallen upon the natives of the 
south. But what shall we say of our 
author’s candour in his quotation from 
Stephen ? Are the words which he 
would appear to have borrowed, to be 
found in the passage referred to? 
They are not. The expressions are, 
“ In answer to a thousand proved and 
indisputable facts, we are desired to 
rely on the humanity of our country¬ 
men in the colonies,* as if there was 
nothing in the exercise of despotic 
power, or in the long administration 
of such an iron system as prevails 
there, or in the contagion of local 
prejudices and habits, that had a ten¬ 
dency to impair that quality; but if we 
could rely on the incorruptibility of 
benignant feelings in the whites, we 
must extend the same prepossessions 
also to the black delegates of their 
J authority, before we can believe that 
j the driving sy stem is mildly and equit¬ 
ably administered.” Did Barclay cite 


° The British sugar islands, not the 
American slave-holding' states, to 
which Barclay had very unceremoni¬ 
ously transported Ills author yrithout 
judge or jury. 
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the page and copy great part of the 
words, without reading the passage? 
Or, was not his author, of whose harsh¬ 
ness he so freely complains, in this 
place sufficiently acrimonious to suit 
his taste? 

if our author has not been more 
candid in regard to facts than he ap¬ 
pears to have been in respect to the 
arguments of his authors, his readers 
may yet be left under the gloomy per¬ 
suasion, that the elysium which he 
has prepared for the sable inhabitants 
of Jamaica still contains a portion of 
the misery and degradation which 
Stephen and others have attributed to 
it; and that the labours of the British 
philanthopists are not so nearly closed 
as his pages would lead us to ima¬ 
gine. 

In page 28 our author tells us, 
“that the twenty-six days allowed by 
law to the slaves for the cultivation of 
their lands are sufficient and more ] 
than sufficient, we have the testimo¬ 
ny of Mr. Stephen himself. Enlarg¬ 
ing on a favourite topic, the starvation 
of the poor oppressed bondmen, he 
asks, why are those poor beings, who, 
in a climate and on a soil that would 
yield them a year’s subsistence for the 
labour of a week, worked hard, not for 
one week in the year, but for the 
whole fifty-two, to endure neverthe¬ 
less the miseries of famine.” 

Recurring to the work of Stephen, I 
find the woi'ds quoted it is true, but 
not the assertion attributed to him by 
our author. He was speaking of the 
complaints made by the planters of 
the difficulties with which they had 
to contend, and of the sufferings to 
wiiich their dependants were liable, 
and quoted, in illustration of his sub¬ 
ject, the assertion of the planters, not 
his own, that the labour of a week 


will furnish subsistence for a year. 
The same assertion he afterwards re¬ 
peats, but plainly without adopting it 
as his own, to show that; upon their 
own principles, their treatment of the 
slaves was incapable of defence. If 
Stephen uses sophistical arguments, 
or makes incorrect assertions, he is 
open to exposure; but if his words 
must be warped from their obvious 
intent, to suit the views of our author, 
we may safely conclude he found it 
difficult to accommodate himself with 
theh* proper import, or why resort to 
a fallacy so easily detected? In page 
66 he represents “Mr. Stephen” as 
asserting that “ the oppressed slaves,” 
of the Bahamas, we may suppose from 
the context, “ are driven like beasts, 
worked beyond their strength, stinted 
of necessary food, and thus have their 
days shortened. Page 82.” Now, how 
stands this grave accusation in the 
page referred to ? Stephen, reasoning 
on the cruelty and injustice of trans- 
| porting the slaves from the Bahamas, 
where he represents their situation as 
! one of comparative comfort, to the 
! newly opened lands of Demarara, 
takes occasion to observe, “there is 
no moral law, natural or revealed, that 
says to injustice, ‘thus far slialt thou 
come, and no further;’ injustice in 
every degree being prohibited by 
both. If I may warrantably enslave 
my brother for life, and his posterity 
for ever, because I deem it expedient, 
why not drive him for the same reason 
like a beast, work him beyond his 
strength, stint him of necessary food, 
and thus shorten his days? Why not 
banish him from his home and familjg 
or even put him outright to death i “” 
On the assertion of Stephen, that 
the declaration frequently repeated, 
that negroes - and raulattoes are the 
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worst masters, is not only untrue but 
the reverse of truth, our author ob¬ 
serves, “ therefore, negroes, and mu- 
.lattoes must be the best masters to 
negro and mulatto slaves. It is al¬ 
most unnecessary to observe, how 
much this assertion is 4 the reverse 
of truth; 5 no person who has the least 
knowledge of the West. Indies, can 
be ignorant that negroes and mulat- 
toes make the very worst masters, or 
at all events that the slaves, who ought 
to be the best judges,* think so. I 
have frequently known free persons 
of colour, and also slaves, very anxi¬ 
ous to purchase slaves, but unable tci 
do it, from the universal abhorrence 
negroes have to belong to such mas¬ 
ters, for notwithstanding the misre¬ 
presentations made to the contrary, 
it is very seldom that a slave is trans¬ 
ferred from one person to another, 
but with his free consent and appro¬ 
bation. It would be painful for the 
seller to act otherwise when parting 
with his people; and extremely ha¬ 
zardous to the purchaser. 55 Page 22. 
And again, “purchases of negroes of¬ 
ten cannot be effected in consequence 
of their dislike to go to the planta¬ 
tions they are wanted for; and the re¬ 
moval of them is never attempted but 
with their own free consent and ap¬ 
probation. When slaves do not be¬ 
long to poor people, the marshall’s 
sales are frequently nominal, for the 
purpose of making good the convey¬ 
ance on a private sale. On occasion of 
such sales, I have seen the negroes 
openly abuse white persons who wish- 

* Whether the judgment of the 
slaves on this point, is more to be re¬ 
lied on than that of the white people, 
because the former are less enlight¬ 
ened than the latter, our author has 
not thought proper to tell us. 


ed to purchase them, and of whose 
characters as masters they had heard 
an unfavourable report. Their lan¬ 
guage was to this effect: we know 
you well—we know what your plan¬ 
tation is, and how you treat your ne¬ 
groes. If you buy us you will lose 
your money, we will not have you for 
a master, we will not belong to you, 
or work for you if we go to live in the 
woods. Proof enough could be ad¬ 
duced of intended sales and transfers 
of slaves from place to place, which 
have been abandoned for no other 
reason than that the slaves, after 
sending a deputation of their own 
body to inspect the new situation, 
have decidedly objected to the re¬ 
moval. 55 Page 56— 7. How then 
does it happen, since slaves are never 
transferred without their own free con¬ 
sent, and they are universally opposed 
to becoming' the property of black or 
coloured persons, either free or bond, 
that any of the slaves become the 
masters of slaves, as our author in¬ 
forms us they do ? On one/ estate, he 
says, there are slave faihiHes, pos¬ 
sessing among them, between twenty 
and thirty slaves of their ow4,as!many 
horses, at least, and twice as lhany 
asses, page 271. These specimens 
indicate the propriety of construing 
some parts of our author, as Dean 
Swift did the severe' passages of Scrip¬ 
ture, with a grain of Allowance. 

In hi,s introduction o£r author has 
drawn tlie following cphi;r#st between 
the situation of the slaves and other 
persons of colour m Jamaica at or near 
the time the slave trade was abolished, 
and the present. 

“At no very distant period, when 
savage Africans were pouring into Ja¬ 
maica, and while there were yet but 
few natives or creoles, the master’s 
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power of punishing his slaves was lit< 
tie restrained by law; and was exer¬ 
cised to a great extent, by the subor¬ 
dinate white people, and the drivers.” 

“It is now limited to thirtymine 
stripes, to be inflicted by order, and in 
presence of the master or overseer, 
and ten by subordinate agents: and, 
comparatively speaking, is but sel¬ 
dom required at all. There is not now 
one punishment for twenty , that were 
inflicted fifteen or twenty years ago.” 

“ Ten years ago, chains were in com¬ 
mon use on the plantations, for pun¬ 
ishing criminal slaves.” 

“The use of them is now entirely 
abolished.” 

“Twenty years ago, there was 
scarcely a negro baptized in Jamai¬ 
ca.” 

“Now they are nearly all baptized.” 

“Twenty years ago, the churches 
were scarcely at all attended by the 
slaves.” 

“Since then, the number of church¬ 
es, or places of worship, of one kind 
or other, has been more than doubled, 
in fact nearly trebled, and yet, in the 
districts where I have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing them, they are all 
fully attended, and principally by 
slaves.” 

• “ Twenty years ago, negroes were 
buried at midnight, and the funeral 
rites, in the form of African supersti¬ 
tion, were the occasion of continual 
excesses among those who attended.” 

“ Negroes are now buried during 
the day, and in the same manner as 
the white people.” 

“ Ten years ago, the marriage rite 
was altogether unknown among the 
slaves.” 

“The number now married is not 
inconsiderable, and is fast increasing.” 

“ While the importation of Africans 
was continued, the practice of Obeah 
was common and destructive.” 

“ It is now seldom heard of.” 

“The working of sugar -mills en¬ 
croached on Sunday, during crop.” , 

“It is now prohibited by law, and. 
Sunday is strictly a day of rest.” 

“ Formerly the negroes cultivated 
their ground on Sunday—white per¬ 
sons were even sent to superintend 
them/ 3 

“ Now they have by law twenty-six 
working days in the year for this pur- 
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pose: every manager must swear that 
he has given them this number of days, 
and no slaves now work at their 
grounds on Sunday, but such as are 
more inclined to make money, than to 
attend church. A law to forbid their 
working at all would be of doubtful 
policy, until they learn to employ the 
day better than in idling and chink¬ 
ing.” 

“ When the abolition of the African 
trade took place, a large proportion 
of the slaves were newly imported 
Africans, maintained with provisions 
raised or bought by the master; or 
lodged with other slaves, who had 
grounds which they assisted in culti¬ 
vating.” 

“Now the plantation slaves in Ja¬ 
maica have all houses of their own, 
and grounds of their own, and'are, in 
every respect, more comfortable and 
independent. They form more steady 
connexions, pay more attention to 
their families in the way of keeping 
them clean, and dressing them neat¬ 
ly; and, in short, have acquired more 
taste and desire for domestic enjoy¬ 
ments.” 

“ Manumissions were, at one time, 
burthened with heavy taxes/ 3 

“ They are now perfectly free/ 3 

“ For cruel or improper punish¬ 
ments, slaves had formerly no ade¬ 
quate redress.” 

“Now they are manumitted, and 
provided with an annuity for life; and 
magistrates are appointed a council of 
protection, to attend to their com¬ 
plaints/ 3 

“ Formerly, the trial of slaves was, 
I believe, by parole; and the power of 
death was entrusted to the slave courts, 
who could order the criminal to imme¬ 
diate execution/ 3 

“ Now the whole evidence and con¬ 
viction must be transmitted to the go¬ 
vernor: and, unless in cases of rebel¬ 
lion, the sentence cannot be carried 
into execution without his warrant/ 3 

“For ten slaves that were executed 
twenty years ago, 

“ There is not now more than one, 
and I think not even that propor¬ 
tion.” 

“Twenty years ago, the coasting 
vessels of Jamaica were almost exclu¬ 
sively manned with slaves.” 

“From the increase of the freepo- 
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pulation, the coasting* vessels are now 
more commonly manned with free 
men.” 

.“The operative mechanics about 
towns—carp enters, ship-builders, &c. 
were mostly slaves.” 

“ Tins description of work is now 
performed principally by free people 
of colour.” 

“A few years ago, marriage was un¬ 
known among the free people of co¬ 
lour.” 

“It is now becoming common, and 
many of them are careful to preserve 
the sanctity of the institution,” 

“ The number of free persons in Ja¬ 
maica, in 1787, was estimated at only 
10 , 000 .” 

“It is now 35,000, and rapidly in¬ 
creasing, by manumissions as well as 
births*” 

This representation, if it can be 
fully relied upon, must be highly con¬ 
solatory to the friends of their species, 
more especially if it can be admitted 
as the result of spontaneous exertions 
on the part of the white colonists. 
These improvements it would appear, 
have been greatly facilitated, if not 
wholly effected, by the abolition of 
the slave trade. A measure which 
was advocated by those very men 
who are now represented as enemies 
to the colonies, and the instigators of 
rebellion and massacre; and opposed 
in every stage by the weight of colo¬ 
nial interest. The abolition which in 
1791 was pronounced, on the floor of 
the British parliament, to be imprac¬ 
ticable, visionary, and delusive, now 
appears to have already effected a 
large part of the good which its sup¬ 
porters predicted; and the humane 
and indulgent treatment of the slaves, 
which was then urged in opposition 
to the projected abolition, now ap¬ 
pears as the result of it.* This sum- 

* See speeches of the agent of the 
islands, Lord Russel and others, on 
"Wilberforce’s motion. It is amusing. 


mary comprising, according to our au¬ 
thor, a correct representation of the 
state of the case in the latter part of 
1825, it may be interesting to examine 
what other authorities of nearly co- 
temporary dates have offered to our 
belief: 

error corrected. 

In page 176 of this journal, it is 
stated that no decision ever was had 
of the question whether slavery was 
compatible with the Pennsylvania de¬ 
claration of rights. This statement I 
made upon what I supposed unques¬ 
tionable authority. I since find this 
was a mistake; though the case I be¬ 
lieve, does not appear in any of the 
printed reports. It was decided in 
the year 1802, in the High Court of 

if not instructive, to observe the near 
correspondence in the account of the 
treatment of slaves either on their pas¬ 
sage or in the colonies, when given 
by those who are opposed to any in¬ 
terference of the mother country. 
When Sir W. Dolbin, in 1788, was 
striving to secure to the ill-fated Af¬ 
ricans on board the slave ships, a 
space equal to what they would re¬ 
quire in their coffins, it was asserted 
that the accommodations already al¬ 
lowed, were sufficiently ample to ren¬ 
der the objects of them comfortable; 
and that the restrictions proposed 
would be a virtual prohibition of the 
traffic. Even that innocent measure 
could not be permitted to pass with¬ 
out the cry of ruin and horror, (See the 
Lord Chancellor’s speech on the sub¬ 
ject.) Yet when the effect came to 
be seen, it was admitted by the mer¬ 
chants themselves, that their profits 
were increased by it. When the abo¬ 
lition was proposed, oppression to the 
slaves, and extermination of their mas¬ 
ters, were held up as the unavoidable 
result. Now, that measure being also 
carried, the situation of the slaves is 
said to be so far improved by it as to 
render any further interference by the 
British parliament worse than useless. 
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Errors and Appeals, in the case of ne¬ 
gro Flora against J. Graisberry, after 
a full argument by the most compe¬ 
tent counsel, as the unanimous opi¬ 
nion of the judges, that slavery was 
not inconsistent with any clause of the 
constitution of Pennsylvania. 

To the Editor of the African Observer* 
JUST nECITBOCITV. 

In the last number of your work, I 
observe you have treated upon the 
exclusion ofnegro testimony from the 
southern tribunals. To the arguments 
which you have advanced, I have no 
objection to make, but regret that you 
have not pursued so far as I think you 
might justly have done, the effect of 
that exclusion on the recovery of 
those who have had the misfortune to 
fall into the hands or kidnappers. It 
is certainly important that those cri¬ 
minals who pursue this nefarious oc¬ 
cupation, should be subjected to the 
punishments which the laws have pre¬ 
scribed; yet in the view of the phi¬ 
lanthropist, it is much more import¬ 
ant that the captive should be deliv< 
ered from the grasp of lawless autho¬ 
rity. The rule of law adopted in the 
slave-holding states, that the testimo¬ 
ny of a Coloured person, free or bond, 
shall not be admitted, in any case 
wherein a white person is concerned, 
operates very injuriously, not only on 
those who are kidnapped, but also on 
their friends, who attempt their reco¬ 
very. In the circumstances recently 
disclosed in this city, we find a strong 
illustration of the practical effect of 
this rule. A number of boys, were 
clandestinely carried off, far into the 
southern states. In one or two years, 
it must have been no easy affair to 
find a white person so intimately ac¬ 
quainted with them, as to be able to 
identify them, with such unwavering 
certainty as the case required. And 
if such white person could be found, 
the probability would be, that great 
difficulty and loss must attend the un¬ 
dertaking. To travel a thousand miles 
or more, iii search of a kidnapped 
child, would require a share of zeal 
which friendship or philanthropy 
does not always supply. There were, 


probably, very few of these boys, 
who were not known to a considera¬ 
ble circle of then’ own complexion, 
by whom they might have been clear¬ 
ly identified. To procure among this 
class of acquaintances, persons wil¬ 
ling to encounter the hardships of a 
distant journey, would have been 
much easier than among those whom 
alone the southern tribunals admit. 
The expense of recovery would like¬ 
wise, in this case, have been greatly 
diminished. Had the father of Sin¬ 
clair, been a competent witness in 
Alabama, none could have been more 
capable of proving him, and the ex¬ 
pense of his recovery would have 
been of comparatively moderate 
amount. As the case stood, the boy 
was recovered at an expense of fifty 
per cent, beyond what he would have 
cost, if his friends had purchased him 
at Once of his ostensible owner.* It 
is fully believed, if not absolutely 
proved, that between twenty and 
thirty persons of colour have, within 
the last three years, been clandes¬ 
tinely carried off from this city. . A 
few of these have been restored, to 
their friends, but a larger number, if 
living, ate probably still held in sla¬ 
very. Should the situation of those 
persons, by any means become known 
to their friends, their recovery, under 
the operation of existing usages and 
laws, must draw very heavily upoii 
the friends of private charity. And 
very probably, in some instances, 
neither labour nor expense would be 
available, for want of white witness¬ 
es to prove their origin. We claim 
here, in Pennsylvania, no authority 
to emancipate the slaves, legally held 
as such in our sister republics, nor to 
prevent their recovery, when they 
escape into this state; and surely they 
on the other hand, will not claim the 
privilege of preventing the inhabi¬ 
tants of this commonwealth, whether 
black or white, from being redeemed 
when carried off in defiance of law, 
beyond our jurisdiction. However 
impertinent any interference with 
their usages and laws, may appear, 
when they operate only on them- 


* He might have been bought for 
300 dollars; the expense #f his reco¬ 
very was about. 450 dollars. 
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selves, it is undeniable that we have 
a right to complain of the hardship to 
which, in the protection of our own 
people, we are sometimes subjected, 
by the exclusion of testimony which 
we have thought proper to admit in 
our own courts of justice. Whatever 
oui’ southern legislatures may find ex¬ 
pedient to maintain ^unoiig them¬ 
selves, it seems to me, it would be 
no extravagant concession, to admit 
our free coloured persons, to prove 
thefreedom of such of their own co¬ 
lour as may claim it on the plea of 
nativity within our own jurisdiction. 
Should a law be enacted, in the slave¬ 
holding, states, embodying the provi¬ 
sions which are now in force in rela¬ 
tion to sable testimony, it might be 
justly, entitled, a law to encourage 
kidnapping, and for other purposes. 
It is probable, the effect of the rule as 
here stated, has been little consider¬ 
ed in the southern states. Not two 
years ago, a deputation from the le¬ 
gislature of Maryland, attended the 
seat of government in at least two of 
the. states, during the session of their 
legislative assemblies, to solicit some 
enactments to facilitate the recovery 
of fugitive slaves; would an applica¬ 
tion for a law to facilitate the restora¬ 
tion of kidnapped free persons, be 
less worthy of respectful attention? 

Philada. Sept. 21, 182?. L. E. 

To the suggestion of the corre¬ 
spondent, I take the liberty of add¬ 
ing, that the privilege here claimed, 
appears to be guaravte^'d by the spi¬ 
rit, if not by the letter of the. federal 
constitution. In the 4th article, we 
find the following provisions. 

Article, 4 .—Section 1. 

1. Full faith and credit shall be 
given in. each state to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other state. 

Sect. 2. The citizens of each state 
shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several 
states. 

2. A person charged in any state 
with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall flee from justice, and be 
found in another state, shall, on de¬ 
mand of the executive authority of 


| the state from which he fied, be deli¬ 
vered up, to be removed to the state 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or la¬ 
bour in one state under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regula¬ 
tion therein, be discharged from such 
service or labour; but shall be deli- 
I vered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labour may be 
due. 

The principle of these regulations 
evidently is, that the rights and re¬ 
sponsibilities belonging to the inhabi¬ 
tants of any of the states, by the laws 
and usages, thereof, shall not be im¬ 
paired by their temporary removal 
into any other state. Those who are 
entitled to the privileges of citizen¬ 
ship in one state, do not lose those 
immunities in any other state. If 
the full rights of citizens are not 
enjoyed, but minor rights are, does 
it not follow that the principle 
which maintains the greater, must 
also maintain 1 less? If, according to 
the laws of Pennsylvania, a black 
man is a competent witness, in any 
case within his knowledge, is it not a 
violation of the principle of the con¬ 
stitution id deprive him of that com¬ 
petency, the moment he crosses 
Mason and Dixon’s line? The criminal 
escaping into-another state, is to be. 
thrown back to suffer the penalties 
of the law. The slave escaping from 
a state where slavery is tolerated, to 
one where it is proscribed, must ne¬ 
vertheless be restored to the owners, 
upon proper evidence being produc¬ 
ed of the legality of their claim; the 
just reciprocity which the above ci¬ 
ted article enjoins, evidently requires 
that the free person clandestinely car¬ 
ried from a free, to a slave state, 
should, notwithstanding this unlawful 
abduction, be secured in the enjoy¬ 
ments of all the immunities allowed in 
his native state. And of this, he is 
deprived if the witnesses upon whom 
in the one, he may safely rely, are 
rendered totally unavailing in the 
other. Two persons being lawfully 
married in any one of the states, even 
though such marriage may be prohi¬ 
bited by the laws of another, are en¬ 
titled to all the rights of matrimony 
in any other, even in that where the 
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prohibition exists? but in our southern 
states, a coloured inhabitant of Penn¬ 
sylvania or N. England, cannot support 
a claim to his kidnapped wife or child, 
without invoking the aid of his whiter 
neighbours. If a small community of 
coloured persons should be formed in 
any of the non-slave-holding states, 
where would be their remedy in case 
any of their number should be clan¬ 
destinely conveyed to a southern mar¬ 
ket? And are not the children in nu¬ 
merous families of that people now 
in very nearly the same situation? 


FLORIDA. 

The following extract from Gads¬ 
den’s Address to the Florida Institute, 
enumerates products as numerous and 
valuable as are to be found in any re¬ 
gion of the world. 

“ Florida is no less remarkable for 
the natural, than the foreign produc¬ 
tions which have beeri found conge¬ 
nial to her soils. All the varieties of 
pulse, the tuberous and the esculent 
roots, the farinaceous grains, wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, and the millets, peas, 
beans, yams, and potatoes, have been 
cultivated to great advantage. Cot¬ 
tons, the black and the green seed, 
produce, as is natural to the climate; 
and the experiments in sugar cane 
have been crowned with no ordinary 
success. The banana, the plantain, 
the pine-apple, the cocoa-nut, and 
most of the tropical fruits, flourish 
near the southern extremity, and may, 
it is believed, be gradually naturalized 
to the northern limit; some few ex¬ 
periments near St. Augustine have 
b een very encouraging. Figs, oranges, 
limes, lemons, and all the varieties of 
citrons, nectarines, peaches, olives 
and pomegranates, thrive in the east¬ 
ern section of the territory, as if indi¬ 
genous ; and if any conclusions to 
equal results from the similarity of 
soils and climate can be relied on, a 
well grounded expectation may be 
entertained, that almonds and the 
palms, all the varieties of the grapes 
and the oleaginous grains which have 
contributed alike to the luxury, the 
comfort, and wealth of the south of 
Europe, and of the countries washed 
by the Mediterranean, may be success¬ 
fully introduced into Florida.” 


The North American Review re¬ 
marks, that the acquisition of Florida is 
one of the most important occurrences 
of our history. The acquisition of 
Louisiana, indeed, was hardly com¬ 
plete without it, nor could there be 
any security to the south-western fron¬ 
tier, while Florida remained in foreign 
hands, and opened a way to one of the 
most vulnerable parts of the TJ. States. 
Its acquisition, after a negotiation 
which had baffled the skill of our 
ablest statesmen for thirty years, enti¬ 
tles Mi’. Adams, by whom the nego¬ 
tiation was conducted, to a praise se¬ 
cond only to Mr. Jefferson’s for the 
purchase of Louisiana. Florida is 
rapidly peopling and improving. The 
address referred to above, is from the 
press of a settlement three years old. 
The township granted General La 
Fayette adjoins that of Tallahassee, 
and is probably to be soon surrounded 
by one of the most fruitful regions not 
only of the United States, but of the 
world. In the event of the completion 
of the great Florida canal, the citizens 
of this territory will possess every in¬ 
centive to industry which a free and 
enterprising people can wish.-—Bali. 
American. 


EaUALITV. 

Th e slaves in Virginia give that state 
seven representatives in congress. The 
free white population of Virginia is 
only so much larger than the white 
population of Massachusetts as to en¬ 
title her to two more representatives; 
and yet the former has nine more than 
the latter. 

The white population of North 
Carolina is not so great by 100,000 as 
that of Massachusetts; and yet that 
state has as many congressmen as 
Massachusetts. 

The number of white inhabitants in 
South Carolina is not so great as that 
of Maine by 60,000—but South Caro¬ 
lina has two more r presentatives in 
congress than we nave. The free 
population of Maine is about 300,000 
—that of Georgia only 189,000; and 
yet Georgia has as many representa¬ 
tives as Maine. 

Georgia, South Carolina, North Car¬ 
olina, and Maryland, witfean aggregate 
of one million of freemen send as many 
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members to congress save one, as all 
the New England states, with a mil¬ 
lion and a half inhabitants. If those 
states send 38, New England ought in 
proportion to send 57. She has but 
39. Is such a state of things equal? 
But such are the advantages of slaves 
to the Southern states. And yet 
slaves do not vote. A white man at 
the South-has a representative power 
greater by about fifty per cent, than a 
freeman at the North has. 

Freedom’s Journal 

P 


MAJOR LAIHG. 

The report of the death of Major 
Laing, the celebrated traveller in Afri¬ 
ca, is contradicted on the authority of 
letters from the English consul at 
Tripoli. It is said that Laing and 
Clapperton have met at Timbuctoo, 
and are quietly living there. 


THE INJURES AFRICANS. 

Reuben Madison, was born in Vir¬ 
ginia, near Port Royal, about the year 
1781. His parents, and all his con¬ 
nexions in this country were slaves. 
His father died when he was about 
seven years old. His mother is now 
living in Kentucky, enjoying freedom 
in her old age, through the filial re¬ 
gard of Reuben, who purchased her 
liberty for seventy dollars. She is 
seriously disposed, but not a professor 
of religion. He has now eight bro¬ 
thers and sisters living in Frankfort, 
Franklin county, Kentucky, all slaves, 
and all, excepting one, members of a 
Baptist church in that place. 

About a year after his conversion, 
Reuben was married to a slave, who 
had been kidnapped in Maryland, 
and sold to a planter in his neighbour¬ 
hood. She was also hopefully pious. 
While they lived together, she be¬ 
came the mother of two children; but 
about four years after their marriage, 
she and one of the children, aged 
eight months, were sold without his 
knowledge, and transported to a dis¬ 
tant Spanish territory, and with so 
much secrecy, that he had no oppor¬ 
tunity even to bid her a last farewell. 
‘This,* said he, ‘was the severest trial 
of my life, a sense of sin only excep¬ 


ted. I mourned and cried, and would 
not be comforted. 

After several months, however, the 
hope of meeting her and my children 
again in the kingdom of God, when 
we should never be separated, togeth¬ 
er with a promise from my master 
that I should at some future time go 
and see her, in some measure allayed 
my grief, and permitted me to enjoy 
the consolations of religion”—The 
other child is now a slave in Ken¬ 
tucky, though the father has often en¬ 
deavoured in vain to purchase his 
freedom. 

About six years since, having hired 
his time of his. master for five years 
previous, at. 120 dollars a year, Reu¬ 
ben had succeeded, by trafficking in 
rags, and in other ways, in collecting 
a sum sufficient for the purchase of his 
own freedom, for which he paid 700 
dollars, and not only so, but he was 
enabled, with his surplus earnings, to 
; build him a brick house,'and to provide 
j it with convenient accommodations. 

By the dishonesty of his former mas- 
i ter, however, all was taken from him. 

Thus stripped of his property, he 
j left Kentucky and went to New-Or- 
| leans, that he might learn something 
i from his wife, and if possible, find and 
redeem her; but he only succeeded in 
gaining the painful intelligence that 
she was dead. He there formed an 
acquaintance with his present wife, 
i whose former name was Betsey Bond, 
i and they were soon married.—The cir¬ 
cumstances of her life are briefly 
| these:— 

Betsey was bom a. slave, near 
Hobb’s Hole, Essex County, Virginia, 
about 1763, was married to a slave at 
about the age of twenty years. By 
him she had three children, one of 
which, together with her husband, 
died a few years after their marriage. 
Soon after their death, she was led to 
reflect c her lost state as a sinner, 
and after about seven months of deep 
anxiety, was enabled, as she trusts, to 
resign herself into the hands of her 
Saviour, and experience those conso¬ 
lations which he deigns to grant to 
the broken-hearted penitent. 

She gained the confidence and at¬ 
tachment of her mistress, who treated 
her with much kindness, and was mar¬ 
ried to a pious servant of the family, 
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where she remained about nine years. 
At the close of this period, a planter 
from the vicinity of Natchez coming to 
Alexandria, in Virginia, where she 
then lived, for slaves, she was sold, 
and carried with eight others to his 
plantation, leaving her husband be¬ 
hind. 

Her new master treated her with 
great seventy, and she was compelled 
to labour almost incessantly every day 
of the week, Sabbath not excepted, to 
save herself from the lash. With this 
man she lived nineteen years, and he 
then died, and left his slaves by will, 
to another planter, who also dying 
soon after, she was again sold, ana 
transported to New-Orleans, where 
she arrived about the year 1812. 

At the end of two years this master 
also died, and when his slaves were 
about to be sold, Betsey succeeded 
with some difficulty in hiring her time, 
and in little more than a year, by 
washing and other labour, she acquir¬ 
ed sufficient property to purchase her 
freedom, for which she paid 250 dol¬ 
lars. Her youngest son, with his wife 
being also slaves in New-Orleans, she 
hoped by her industry and economy 
to obtain money sufficient to purchase 
them also; but their master refused to 
part with them. 

About six years ago, a large num¬ 
ber of slaves were brought to New- 
Orleans from Virginia, and were about 
to be offered for sale, and Fanny was 
among the number. Having become 
accidentally acquainted with her, pre¬ 
vious to the sale, and finding her a 
sister in Christ, Betsey’s feelings were 
deeply interested, ana she resolved to 
purchase her, and to treat her not as a 
slave, but as a child and companion. 

This determination she communica¬ 
ted to Fanny, and with the aid of 
a gentleman she succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing her object. The price was 
250 dollars. She paid 200, her all, 
and obtained a short credit for the re¬ 
mainder. Soon after this, her present 
husband coming to New-Orleans, 
as before stated, they were married, 
and the payment for Fanny was then 
completed. 

By their united industry, they were 
soon able to build a comfortable house, 
in which they set apart a room for re¬ 


ligious purposes. Here they assem¬ 
bled with others every Sabbath for 
the worship of God. But being con¬ 
stantly exposed to be disturbed in 
their worship, they felt a great desire 
to go to a free State, where they 
might enjoy religious privileges un¬ 
molested; where they could unite 
with Christian friends in social prayer 
and conversation, without a soldier 
with a drawn sword stationed at their 
door. 

They fixed up.on New-York as the 
desired asylum; and having arranged 
their concerns, rented their house, and 
collected their effects, they engaged 
and paid their passage, which was 
seventy dollars, and sailed from New- 
Orleans about the 12th of July, 1825, 
with pleasing anticipations for a land 
of freedom and religious privileges. 

They suffered much oh their voyage 
through the cruelty of the captain; 
being exposed without shelter during 
the whole of the passage, either on 
deck or in the long boat. In conse¬ 
quence of this exposure, both of the 
women were taken sick, and in this 
condition they arrived at New-York, 
and were landed on the wharf in a 
land of strangers, their money almost 
expended, and none to commiserate 
their sufferings. 

After a few days, however, Reuben 
succeeded in obtaining a miserable 
cellar in Chapel-street, at sixty dollars 
annual rent, where he remained until 
quite recently, supporting the family 
in their sickness, by his labour as a 
shoemaker, and by the sale of s ome of 
his effects. 

On his arrival at this port, his first 
act was to grant entire freedom to 
Fanny, giving hei* liberty to live with 
him, or to go where she pleased. She 
chose to remain with him, and now as¬ 
sists in the support of the family by 
washing and other labour, and nurses 
her mistress who is evidently declining 
with the consumption occasioned 
doubtless by the severity of her 
treatment on the passage from New- 
Orleans. 

Not being able to pay their rent in 
advance, owing to their sickness and 
other expenses, their landlord not long 
since compelled them to quit their re¬ 
sidence^ and they have since been 
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obliged to put up with still more mis- 
erablc accommodations in a cellar in 
Elm-street, where they now reside. 

They appear to put their trust and 
confidence in God, and express their 
entire belief that all their trials are de¬ 
signed for their good. They seem to 
be one in sentiment and feeling, and 
to manifest a spirituality of mind rarely 
to be found. Every little attention is 
most gratefully received, and the best 
of blessings are implored on him who 
bestows it. 

With some assistance from the be¬ 
nevolent, and with what they may re¬ 
ceive from New-0 rleans for rents, it is 
believed they may be provided with a 
comfortable house, and be introduced 
to those privileges which they so ar¬ 
dently desire. No one of the family 
can read, though they are all desirous ! 
to learn, and from a little attention 
which friends have given them, it ap¬ 
pears that they may be taught without 
difficulty. 

We trust that the mere recital of 
these facts will be sufficient to awaken 
the sympathy of our Christian friends, 
and to induce immediate measures for 
the relief of the benevolent sufferers. 

A note from our correspondent in¬ 
forms us that within a few days the 
health of the sick woman has rapidly 
declined, owing doubtless to her mis¬ 
erable accommodations, and that she 
is now apparently in the last stages of 
the consumption. 

In a few weeks at farthest, her spirit 
will ascend to that world where sorrow 
and sighing will cease, and all tears be 
forever wiped from her eyes. We 
hope that the little remnant of her 
days on earth will he made happy, and 
that when she appears at the bar of the 
Great Judge, she will not have to 
speak of white men only in the lan¬ 
guage of accusation. 

It is an affecting thought that the 
wrongs of this poor woman, which 
commenced at her birth, and were in¬ 
flicted without interruption during the 
long years of slavery, still followed 
her on her passage to the land of 
freedom, and have been finally con¬ 
summated in this city, the city of her 
hopes, her fancied asylum from the 
oppressor.-—.# Mott. 


SLAVE THATDE.-—A POEKC. 

{Continued frontpage 192.) 

Plead not, in reason’s palpable abuse. 

Their sense of feeling"' callous and obtuse: 
From heads to hearts lies Nature’s plain appeal, 
Tho’ few can reason, all mankind can feel. 

Tho’ wit may boast a livelier dread of shame; 

A loftier sense of wrong refinement claim; 

Tho’ polish’d manners may fresh wants invent, 
And nice distinctions nicer souls torment; 

Tho’ these on finer spirits heavier fall. 

Vet natural evils are the same to all- 
Tho’ wounds there are which reason’s force may 
heal, * 

There needs no logic sure to make us feel. 

The nerve, howe’er untutor’d, can sustain , 

A sharp, unutterable sense of pain; < 7 

As exquisitely fashion’d in a slave, 

As where unequal fate a sceptre gave. 

Sense is as keen where Gambia’s waters glide, 
As where proud Tiber rolls liis classic tide. 

Tho* verse or rhetoric point the feeling line, 
They do not whet sensation, but define.. 

Did ever wretch less feel the galling chain, 
When Zeno prov’d there was no ill in pain? 

In vain the sage to smooth its horror tries: 
Spartans and Helots see vvijth different eyes; 
Their miseries philosophic quacks deride, 

Slaves groan in pangs disown’d by Stoic pride. 

When the fierce Sun darts vertical his beams. 
And thirst and hunger mix their wild extremes; 
When the sharp'iron* wounds his inmost soul. 
And his.stain’d eyes in burning anguish roll; 
Will the parch’d Negro own, ere he expire, 

No pain in hunger, and no heat in fire? 

For him, when agony his frame destroys. 

What hope of present fame or future joys?. 

For that nave Heroes shorten’d nature’s date; 

For this have Martyr’s gladly met their faU; 

But him, forlorn, no Hero’s pride sustains. 

No Martyr’s blissful visions sooth his pains ; 
Sullen, he mingles with his kindred dust. 

For lie has team'd to dread the Christian’s trust; 
To him what mercy can that God display. 

Whose servants murder, and whose sons betray? 
Savage! thy venial error I deplore, 

They are not Christians who infest thy shores. 

O thou sad spirit, whose preposterous yoke 
The great deliverer Death, at length, has broke! 
Releas’d from misery, and escap’d from care. 
Go, meet that mercy man deny’d thee here. 

In thy dark home, sure refuge of th’ oppress’d, 
The wicked vex not, and the weary rest. 

And, if some notions, vague and undefin’d 
Of future terrors has assail’d thy mind; 

If such thy’masters have presum’d to teach, 

As terrors only they are prone to preach j. 

(For should they paint eternal Mercy’s reign, 
Where were th’ oppressor’s rod, the captive’s 
chain ?) 

If. then, thy troubled soul has learn’d to dread 
The dark unknown thy trembling footsteps 
tread; 

On Him , who made thee what thou art, depend; 
He, who withholds the means, accepts the end. 


9 Nothing is more frequent tlian this cruel 
and stupid argument, that they do not feel the 
miseries inflicted on them as Europeans would 
do. 

t This is not said Figuratively. The writer of 
these lines has seen a complete set of chains, fit¬ 
ted to every separate limb of these unhappy, in¬ 
nocent men; together with instriunentss for 
wrenching open the jaws, contrived with such 
ingenious cruelty as would gratify the tender 
mercies of an inquisitor. 
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SIMONDFS REVIEW. 


The essays on Negro Slavery, are 
suspended for the present number; 
their place being supplied by the 
essay of Simondi, translated from 
the lievue Encyclopedique , pour 
JniUet, 1827’. With those who are 
conversant with the French litera¬ 
ture of the present time, the cha¬ 
racter of Simondi will ensure a 
careful perusal of any production 
which bears his name. Should the 
editor obtain a copy of the work 
whose review is here given, it is 
probable some extracts may en¬ 
rich the future numbers of this 
journal. 

llEVIEW, BY J. C, Z. BE SIMONDI, 

Of A Treatise on Legislation , or an 
Exposition of the Laws, according 
to which nations advance , decline , 
or remain stationary ,* by Charles 
Compte, counsellor at the royal court 
of Parisi 

The space which we are allowed, 
is too limited to permit the attempt 
to furnish a complete analysis of this 
Vol. I.—£9 


stupendous work. From the im¬ 
mense variety of facts which it con- 
tains ? and of knowledge assumed as 
possessed, this treatise is scarcely 
susceptible of abridgment into a 
small number of pages. Besides, 
although the object of the author is 
not jurisprudence, as we might sup¬ 
pose from the title, but rather the 
laws to which man has been subject¬ 
ed by the hand of nature, we ought 
to acknowledge our want of the re¬ 
quisite acquirements to authorise an 
opinion on many of the important 
questions which he has discussed. 

But we flatter ohrselves, we shall 
be able to please our readers, and 
confer a benefit upon society, by de¬ 
taching from this great work, one 
important book, a book which of it¬ 
self composes a great whole, and on 
which we ardently desire to fix the 
attention of our cotemporaries. M. 
Compte has devoted his fourth vo¬ 
lume, containing 536 pages to his 
fifteenth book,, which he has en¬ 
titled, Of domestic slavery, consi • 
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dered in regard to the circumstances 
•which compose it , and to the effects 
•which it produces on the physical, in¬ 
tellectual, and moral faculties of the 
divers classes of men, on the wealth, 
nature of government, and relations of 
nations to each other „ Of some species 
of associations which approximate to 
slavery We regard this book as 
the most complete, learned and phi¬ 
losophical treatise, that has ever ap¬ 
peared on the subject of slavery and 
its disastrous effects. Doubtless hu¬ 
manity has inspired numbers of those 
philosophers, who with such elo¬ 
quence have assailed this outrageous 
institution; but hitherto the masters 
of slaves, have believed themselves 
able to hold them in contempt; or 
r -en to admire them without effect; 
because, said they, the writer was 
unacquainted with the circumstances, 
and the finest theories are often found, 
upon trial, to be impracticable. But 
here we have presented to us, the i 
circumstances of all times, and of 
every region of the globe, with a 
precision, and authenticity which 
leave no shadow of doubt, with re¬ 
gard to their agreement or to the 
conclusions which ought to be de¬ 
duced from them. 

Slavery is so foreign to the man¬ 
ners, the habitudes, and even the 
recollections of France, that many 
regard a treatise on the fatal conse¬ 
quences of slavery, in nearly the 
same light as an exposition of the 
errors of paganism. All are inclined 
to regard such a work as relating 
only to the legislation of some dis¬ 
tant American islands, ar.d to the ac¬ 
tions of a people with whom we have 
no community of feeling. They have 
so often heard the assertion that 
Christianity had put an end to slave- 


j ry, they do not attend to the fact, 

I that, in England, slavery was abo¬ 
lished only in 1660, by statute 12, Cha. 
24 (Charles II.,) in the rest of west¬ 
ern Europe, only in the eighteenth 
century, and that in eastern Europe 
it has never ceased to the present 
day. Yet so far is the cause of the 
abolition of slavery from being gain¬ 
ed, there has been effected, and 
even under our own eye, a revolu¬ 
tion, which, by suddenly elevating to 
the rank of powerful and civilized 
states, some vast countries where 
slavery is established by law, may 
secure to the countries governed by 
the possessors of slaves, the most 
frightful preponderance in the ba¬ 
lance of nations, over those in which 
this species of possession is interdict¬ 
ed. In Russia and Poland, the great 
mass of the population is held in sla¬ 
very; this is also the case in nearly 
half the Austrian states; and the 
weight of Russia and Austria, have 
never been greater in the balance of 
Europe, than in the present time. 
Slavery is maintained by England, 
France and Holland, in their colo¬ 
nies dispersed over Asia, Africa and 
America; and by Spain and Portugal 
in the remnant of their colonial in¬ 
heritance. Slavery retains its place 
in ten of the twenty-two* United 
States of America, and these are the 
most extensive, as well as the most 
happily situated. In all English In- 

* Thus the numbers stand in the 
original. This is a fresh, but not a 
singular instance of the ignorance of¬ 
ten manifested by the learned of Eu¬ 
rope, in relation to the political geo¬ 
graphy of America. With us a well 
instructed school boy need not be in¬ 
formed, that of the twenty four Uni¬ 
ted 'States, twelve tolerate the sys¬ 
tem of slavery. 
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dia, in all India, tributary to England, 
slavery is legal, but not very preva¬ 
lent, Lastly, in nearly all the colos¬ 
sal republics of America, lately be¬ 
longing to Spain, and in the empire 
of Brazil, slavery is yet legal, al¬ 
though these new states have adopt¬ 
ed, with a view to the future aboli¬ 
tion or slavery, some measures, 
which are incessantly assailed or 
evaded by the prejudices or the pas¬ 
sions of the people. Such are, not¬ 
withstanding, the states of which, at 
this day, Christendom and the civi¬ 
lized world, are composed. Such 
are the states, which dictate to the 
rest of the world, the laws by which 
they shall be governed. Certainly 
when the sovereign power is in the 
hands of so many of the possessors 
of slaves; the time has not yet come, 
when we can say, that the cause of 
the abolition of slavery is gained; 
on the contrary, we ought more than 
ever to collect facts, to study them, 
and give them publicity, in order to 
turn away the regenerated nations 
from the continuance of so abomina¬ 
ble a system. 

We shall now endeavour to present 
to our readers, in the least possible 
space, the train of M. Compte’s ideas; 
and this we shall generally do in his 
own words; even when for the sake 
of brevity, we omit the usual indica¬ 
tion of inverted commas. Though 
slavery is maintained among some ci¬ 
vilized nations, it evidently originat¬ 
ed among barbarians, in the abuse of 
victory. The victors, instead of put¬ 
ting the vanquished to death, have 
believed it more humane, and above 
all more profitable, to subject them 
to servitude. M. Compte, as the ti¬ 
tle*, of his book indicates, has under¬ 
taken to examine, what was the re¬ 


sult of this estimate; and what were 
the effects of slavery on the physical, 
moral, and intellectual faculties of 
the masters, as well as of the. slaves. 
He begins byremarking that the phy¬ 
sical organs of the masters, are not 
deteriorated by the system. The 
causes which are apparently condu¬ 
cive to the preservation of physical 
force, are the supply of, proper nou¬ 
rishment, sufficient exercise, and 
the choice of the individuals who are 
to continue the race. Now the mas¬ 
ters of slaves, whether in a state of 
barbarism or of civilization, appear 
to unite a?! these advantages; . Their 
nourishment is always assured; ha¬ 
bit, a taste for pleasure, and even 
policy lead them, in a greater or less 
degree, to the maintenance of such 
exercises, as fit them for the chase, 
or the field of battle; and, unless 
prevented by national prejudices, 
they may, by marrying the finest 
among their female slaves, raise a 
progeny superior * to themselves. 
This is practised among the Turks 
and Persians, to the manifest im¬ 
provement of their race. 

But slavery must necessarily vitiate 
the physical organization of slaves. 
For they are supplied with food, 
clothing,. and dwellings no further 
than the masters may choose to grant 
them. Such exercises as may in¬ 
crease their strength, activity or 
courage are interdicted, as danger¬ 
ous to their possessors. The small 
number of mechanical operations, to 
which the interest of the master 
confines them, can developc but a 
few of their organs. Even this de¬ 
velopment may be very much re¬ 
strained; for a forced and excessive 
exercise, accompanied with want of 
food, is a cause of weakness, rather 
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than of strength. When to these 
considerations we add, that men in a 
state of servitude, can obtain as com* 
panions, such females only, as are 
least favoured by nature, the others 
being monopolized by the masters, 
we shall readily conceive that the 
servile part of the human race must, 
at all times, be descending in the 
scale of nature. 

But the development of the phy¬ 
sical organization ought to be chiefly 
considered, in regard to the means j 
which it affords to man, to act upon j 
things, and to provide for his wants, j 
Now slavery arrests this develop- i 
mentin the masters, as well as the 
slaves. The first effect which slave¬ 
ry produces on the masters, is to 
dispense with those labours upon 
which man is immediately dependant 
for the means of subsistence: the se¬ 
cond is, to cause them to hold those 
employments in contempt. Among 
the ancients, one kind of industry, 
and one only, exempted those who 
engaged in it from degradation in the 
eyes of masters; this consisted of 
the trade in the human species. One 
of the ancestors of Octavius, had, they 
said, dishonoured his posterity, by 
engaging in merchandise; but Mar¬ 
cus Cato bought and sold men; he is 
noted for selling his old slaves; 
whose labours furnished but little 
profit, and who must soon become 
aseless; and yet Cato was the Cen¬ 
sor of morals. 

This contempt for manual labour, 
which they denominated servile, was 
universal among the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans; it is every where prevalent 
among slave-holders in the colonies. 
Even the labourer of Europe, ex¬ 
pelled as a malefactor, if he becomes 
tl|p possessor of a slave, immediate¬ 


ly concludes that he can no longer 
engage in productive labour without 
derogating from his nobility. The 
Hollanders, who, at home, so fully 
appreciate every kind of useful em¬ 
ployment, entertain, at Batavia or 
the Cape of Good Hope, the most 
insurmountable contempt and aver¬ 
sion for all industrious occupations. 
The English, at St. Helena, Jamai¬ 
ca, gud in all their colonies,, the an- 
glo-Americans in the ten southern 
states, have in like manner, renoun¬ 
ced every species of labour. In 
Hungary, Poland and Russia, the 
possessors of slaves never engage in 
laborious occupations; the labours 
of agriculture are performed by the 
serfs; among the Jews alone, can in¬ 
dustry be found; for these people be¬ 
ing already borne down by contempt, 
can be no further degraded by ren¬ 
dering themselves useful to the com¬ 
munity. Thus; although slavery does 
not necessarily vitiate the physical 
organs of those who> belong to the 
superior class, yet its effect is to 
render their exercise useless in re¬ 
spect to those occupations which are 
indispensable to the existence of 
man. These organs are not only 
rendered useless to the human race, 
considered in mass, but are useful to 
their possessors only by the injuries 
they enable them to inflict on the 
rest of their species, if, by any 
great catastrophe, the race of mas¬ 
ters should suddenly disappear from 
a country where slavery prevails, 
there is no kind of labour which 
would be necessarily suspended, and 
no species of wealth whose loss we 
should have to deplore. Nothing 
would cease, except the punishments 
inflicted on the slates. . 

Whilst the formation of inclr?£ri- 
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oils habits is prevented among the 
masters, by their contempt of labour; 
the same result among the slaves, is 
produced by the brutalizing tenden¬ 
cy of their condition. The slaves of 
our time, are incapable of every em¬ 
ployment which would require intel- J 
ligence, taste, or invention. It is | 
probable that the noble works of 
Soman antiquity, were executed by 
men, who had been formed to in¬ 
dustry while free, and whom the 
fortune of war had reduced into sla- 
veiy; for, when the Romans, having 
reduced aU the surrounding nations 
among whom industry was maintain¬ 
ed, were no longer able to enslave ! 
any but barbarians, all the arts, and 
every species of industry rapidly de¬ 
clined among them, and they them¬ 
selves relapsed into barbarism. We 
next examine with our author, the 
effect produced by slavery on the in¬ 
tellectual faculties, either of masters 
or slaves, (chap. iv. p. 54.) 

With respect to the masters, we 
must distinguish between those who 
are in the possession of political free¬ 
dom, and those who are deprived of 
it: the former may fully develope 
such of their intellectual faculties, as 
enable them to act upon their equals, 
whilst those by means of which they. 
should act upon inanimate nature, 
will be suffered to lie dormant. 
Among the latter class of masters, 
neither species of intellectual facul¬ 
ties will be unfolded. Man, from the 
indolence of his nature, will prefer 
force to argument, authority to per¬ 
suasion, whenever he has the power 
to choose; but the citizen of the free 
states of antiquity, being unable to 
command his equals as he command¬ 
ed his slaves, was. compelled to learn 
to persuade them. He therefore, stu¬ 


died man, his equal, upon whom he 
must act by persuasion; but he ne¬ 
glected the study of nature, upon 
which he acted only by the arms of 
his slaves. The means of saving a 
little of their toil, appeared to him 
a useless discovery; and all the appli¬ 
cations of science to the arts of com¬ 
mon life, were viewed as degrada¬ 
tions. When the citizen lost his po„ 
liticai freedom, he was no longer in¬ 
terested in the study of man, and as 
little as before in the study of nature; 
he renounced a labour to which he 
had no inducement; the sciences 
were extinguished, and a return to 
barbarism was the consequence. 

The English are the only Euro¬ 
pean colonies, in which the mother , 
country:has permitted the colonists 
to acquire' any portion of political 
power; and these are the only ones 
which they have felt the necessity 
of those intellectual developments, 
which furnish the only means, com¬ 
patible with political freedom,, of ac¬ 
quiring authority over their equals, 
the powers of persuasion and argu¬ 
ment. In the other colonies, where 
the metropolitan authority governs 
with absolute power, the masters; 
knowing no other alternatives,; than 
to command and to obey, exhibit the 
obtuseness of intellect. Which be¬ 
longs alike to despots, and to slaves; 
with an exception, however, in fa¬ 
vour of those who have been educa¬ 
ted in the mother country, far remov¬ 
ed from the sight and influence of 
slavery. Our author proves, by facts, 
by the testimony, minutely and cir¬ 
cumstantially given, of numerous 
travellers, the contempt for every 
species of instruction, predominant 
among the Hollanders, at the Cape 
of Good Hope-, the French colonists 
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of Louisiana, and all the colonial de¬ 
pendencies of Spain, where the num¬ 
ber of slaves is great. 

In the United States, as the. hol¬ 
ders of slaves &.u. in possession of 
political freedom, their intellectual 
powers are cultivated and improved. 
But the citizens of the southern states 
cultivate those faculties only which 
are capable of acting upon men; the 
citizens of the northern states wish 
to act both on men and things, and 
between these objects, their ener¬ 
gies are divided. Thus, the southern 
states have furnished, 11 perhaps* a 
greater number of men competent to 
hold the reins of government.— 
Washington, qualified to lead an ar¬ 
my, or to direct the concerns of 
government, was bom in a land cul¬ 
tivated by slaves; but Franklin, des¬ 
tined to enlighten the world, and to 
enlarge the power of man over the 
operations of nature, could arise, 
only in a country where the arts 
were exercised by the hands of free¬ 
men. 

In regard to, the slaves, the imme¬ 
diate effect of slavery, is to prevent 
all intellectual improvement. Thus, 
in the American colonies, where all 
the manual labour is performed by 
slaves, the owners are obliged to im¬ 
port from countries where slaverjr is 
not admitted, all those articles which 
require dexterity to produce them. 
The masters may employ their slaves 
in the felling and transportation of 
timber; but if that timber is to be 
formed into ships, it must be sent to 
a country where the labourers are 
free. Slaves may cultivate the 
ground, and raise grain, but to con¬ 
vert that grain into flour, it must be 
sent to places where workmen, ca¬ 
pable of erecting mills, can be found. 


Slaves are not capable of exercising 
all the care which even agriculture 
requires. They seldom possess suf¬ 
ficient care or skill to cultivate pulse 
or fruit trees. Their agriculture is 
in the most barbarous condition, so 
4 that the masters import from England 
the coal which they require for fuel, 
though they have forests at six miles 
distance. Theyfeven sometimes im¬ 
port the bricks of which their houses 
are built. 

The causes of the unskilfulness of 
slaves, in every kind of occupation* 
are easily perceived. The hand can 
execute, with ease and accuracy, 
only what the mind conceives with 
clearness. Our physical or^ahs are 
nothing but the instruments of our 
intellect; and the mind, when its fa¬ 
culties have not been developed, can 
direct but imperfectly,: the organs 
which are subject to its control.— 
Now in countries, where slavery is 
established, the masters are not only 
incapable of developing the intellects 
of their slaves, but they generally 
have a natural propensity to prevent 
their development. The demand for 
security, more powerful than the 
passion of avarice, obliges them to 
hold the servile class in a state ap¬ 
proaching as nearly as possible, to 
that of brutes. Robin reports,* that 
a French colonist in Louisiana, fre¬ 
quently asserted, that he feared no¬ 
thing so much as negroes with culti¬ 
vated minds. He said, that his ut¬ 
most efforts were used to restrain the 
enlargement of their understandings, 
and that these efforts were mostly 
successful. The opinions of the co¬ 
lonists on this subject, are similar to 
those formerly entertained by the 

* Travels in Louisiana, p. VJ7> 
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Homans. Cato, the censor, saw no* | 
thing more dangerous than intelligent ! 
slaves. He required his own to sleep 
whenever they were not employed at 
their labours? so fearful was he, that 
they might learn to think.® The an- 
glo-Americans of the southern states, 
though the most intelligent and hu¬ 
mane slave-holders of “the present 
day, still reject with dismay, the idea 
of teaching their slaves to read. The 
colonists who are subject to the Bri¬ 
tish government, behold with no less 
alarm, the exertions which many in 
the mother country are making, to 
enlighten the minds of their slaves, 
and diffuse among them, a knowledge 
of the Christian religion.f 

But if slavery causes the masters 
to hold industry in contempt, and 
renders the slaves incapable of it, has 
not the nation a resource in the class 
who are neither masters nor slaves? 
No; for in a country where slavery is 
predominant, a man who is neither 
master nor slave, unless he chooses 
to 'carry his industry to some other 
place, must remain idle or be despi¬ 
sed. If freemen sometimes consent 
to labour, it is only so far as a supe¬ 
rior salary compensates for the con¬ 
tempt attached to such occupations; 
and even then, a free labourer, who 
has accumulated a little property, 
either purchases slaves, or quickly 
disappears.* The state of the prole- 
tairs, in the Roman Republic, ex¬ 
cluded from every useful employ¬ 
ment, either by contempt or by the 
competition of the slaves of patri¬ 
cians, is a remarkable and appalling 

* Plutarch’s Life of Cato. 

f See the debates in the English 
house of commons, June 23, 1825. 

* Rochefoucauld’s Travels in the 
United States. 
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examp of the degradation and mh> 
sery to which the part of the nation 
who are not classed either among 
masters or slaves, are reduced by the 
presence of slavery. 

Such are the effects of slavery on 
physical organization, on industry, 
and intelligence. Its effects on man¬ 
ners are still much more degrading. 
One of the first moral ccnsequences 
which slavery produced among the 
Romans, was a love of idleness. 
From the absence of intellectual and 
physical activity, and from the pos¬ 
session of wealth acquired by pil¬ 
lage, arose an immoderate passion 
for sensual enjoyments. The glut¬ 
tony and voracity of the great, were 
carried to an extent, of which, at this 
day, we can form no idea. The earth 
was ravaged to support their extra¬ 
vagance, and the riches of a province 
were swallowed at a meal. The 
house of a grandee, containing a 
great number of slaves of both sexes, 
the natural effects of this circum¬ 
stance, were soon manifested in the 
manners of the master. The Roman 
history furnishes some signal exam¬ 
ples of the most scandalous depravi¬ 
ty. Two of them are noted by M. 
Compte, in the brilliant period of the 
republic: the condemnation of an 
hundred and sixty wives of senators, 
who were convicted of a plot to poi¬ 
son their husbands, because they had 
neglected them for the society of 
their slaves; and a combination, too 
shameful for recital,® discovered in 
the year of Rome, 539. 

The criminals, of whom the great- 

* This is not a translation of Si- 
mondr's words, he has given, us an 
image of depravity, which my rea¬ 
ders will probably excuse me from 
exhibiting in an English dress. 
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er part were females, amounted to • 
more than seven thousand; and more j 
than half of them were condemned i 
to death. We regret that we cannot j 
follow the author, while he exhibits j 
che Roman servitude progressively 
increasing in severity as the wealth 
arid luxury of the masters increased; 
the quantity of food allowed to the 
slaves diminishing, and their punish¬ 
ments becoming more atrocious; the 
revolts, servile wars, private revenge j 
of the slaves thickening the dangers j 
both of the individual masters and j 
of the state at large. ] 

Whenever men are condemned to 
labour without relaxation and with¬ 
out reward; when they are not mas¬ 
ters of their own actions; and are 
continually exposed,, to contempt, to 
insult, and to arbitrary punishments, 
death without torture, loses its ter¬ 
rors. To render it terrible, it must 
be accompanied by torments, which 
by their intensity, overbalance the 
protracted sufferings of life. Thus, 
the Romans when they punished their 
slaves with death, accompanied the 
execution with inflictions calculated 
to impress dismay on the minds of 
men, who enjoyed but little that 
could render life desirable. These 
inflictions could be regulated only by 
the caprice of the masters; for, 
slaves, in the eye of the law, were 
regarded merely as property. The 
punishment generally adopted, was 
to lacerate them with rods* and after¬ 
wards nail them to a cross. The tor¬ 
ments of an individual thus crucified, 
sometimes continued many days, be¬ 
fore they were terminated by death, 
unless the executioner, moved by 
pity, accelerated its approach. 

The writers who have given a de¬ 
scription of this punishment, do not 


Inform us, that females, or even in¬ 
fants of the most tender age, were 
exempted from its infliction. All 
were condemned to perish, when 
the master died by an -unknown 
hand.^ 

SCRirTUllAi RESEARCHES ON SEAVERY* 

Continued /ram page 209. 

We need but: compare what is said 
(Deut, xxi. 15—17) Respecting polyg¬ 
amy, with Levit. xviii. 18, Malac. ii. 
14—-16, Matt.xix. 9, Rom. vii. 3 ; and 
what is said (Deut. xxi. 10—14) re¬ 
specting humbling a fair captive, with 
Ex. xx. 14, Deut. vii. 3, Matt. xix. 9, 
and 1 Cor. vi. 9; to be satisfied that 
these cases are of the same kind—that 
although not punishable by the judges, 
yet they were violations of the moral 
law, and sinful in the sight of God— 
and like divorce, were thus left on ac¬ 
count of the hardness of their hearts. 

That the same was the case with 
slavery, so far as at all tolerated, ex¬ 
cept as a punishment for crime, is 
proved by tile judgments on Egypt 
on account of it—the rep eated charges 
not to afflict and oppress others as the 
Egyptians had oppressed them—the 
various limitations and countervailing 
statutes should they ever fall into the 
practice, and the awful visitations of 
wrath on that people in the time of 
Jeremiah (xxxiv.) for this very sin. 

We need but look at the statutes by 
which, in case they fell into the prac¬ 
tice of slavery, the evil was limited if 
not totally prevented, to be satisfied, 
as appears to me, that if observed and 
enforced by the judges, nothing that 


*£Fhis barbarous law was executed 
in one instance, during the reign of 
Nero. Pedanius Secundus, prefect of 
Rome, was murdered by one of his 
slaves. Four hundred slaves, be¬ 
longing to the family, were condemn¬ 
ed to death; but the opposition of 
the people was such, that the Em¬ 
peror ordered the executon to be ef¬ 
fected under a military force. Tacitus 
An. Book 14, sec. 45. No other in¬ 
stance in Roman history, is recol¬ 
lected. 
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deserves the name of slavery, could 
have been found among that people. 

“ He that stealeth a man and selieth 
him- or if he be found in his hand, he 
shall surely be put to death.” Ex. xxi. 
16. Stealing has ever been a common 
mode of bringing persons into slavery. 
A large part of the Africans brought 
to this country were stolen. It was 
made a capital offence even to hold 
one thus deprived of Ins liberty. “If 
he be found in his hand he shall surely 
be put to death.” 

“ If a man smite the eye of his ser¬ 
vant, or the eye of his maid, that it 
perish, he shall let him go free for his 
eye’s sake; and if he smite out his 
man servant’s tooth, or his maid ser¬ 
vant’s tooth, he shall let him go free 
for his tooth’s sake.” Ex. xxii, 26—27. 
This law was designed to prevent se¬ 
vere treatment, by giving freedom 
where undue severity was used. 

“ Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant that is escaped from 
Ins master to thee: he shall dwell with 
thee, even among you in that place 
which he shall choose, where it liketh 
him best; thou shalt not oppress him.” 
Dent, xxiii. 15—16. That this inclu¬ 
ded fugitive slaves from the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, we readily admit; 
but we are not authorized to limit it 
to them. Israel were themselves fu¬ 
gitive slaves (Ex. xiv. 5.) This law 
spoke to their own case, and in its true 
spirit went to condemn the forcibly 
detaining any in slavery, as the Egyp¬ 
tians had detained them. We find 
David receiving fugitives (l Sam. xxii. 
2) whom Nabal calls runaway servants 
or slaves (1 Sam. xxv. 10.) Not only 
was David a prophet, but the prophet 
Gad was at that time with David, and 
spoke to David in the name of the i 
Lord (1 Sam. xxii. 5.) Not one inti¬ 
mation is given that David did wrong. 

“ Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, 
and proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land to all the inhabitants there¬ 
of.” Levit.xxv. 10. This put a com¬ 
plete end to slavery every fifty years. 
God, by Isaiah, (lviii. 6) in telling Is¬ 
rael what kind of a fast pleased him, 
may refer to this—to undo the heavy 
burdens—to let the oppressed go free 
—to break every yoke. He does par¬ 
ticularly in that beautiful prediction 
respecting the Messiah, (lxi. 1) who 
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was to “ proclaim liberty to captives, 
and the opening of prisons to those 
( that were bound, and to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” 

There are however several statutes, 
not yet mentioned, which, taken to¬ 
gether, appear to me most clearly to 
have prevented slavery, properly so 
called—prevented any from being 
held in servitude longer than six 
years, unless with their own consent. 

1. It was clearly the intention of the 
law, and expressly provided by sta¬ 
tute, that all .bought servants, and 
those born of them while in servitude, 
should be circumcised and united to 
the-visible people of God. 

“ He that is born in thy house, and 
he that is bought with thy money, 
must needs be circumcised, and my 
covenant shall be in your flesh for an 
everlasting covenant; and the uncir¬ 
cumcised man child, whose flesh of 
his foreskin is not circumcised, that 
soul shall be cut off from his people: 
he hath broken my covenant.” Gen. 
xvii. 13—14. “ This is the ordinance 
of the passover: There shall no un¬ 
circumcised person eat thereof: but 
every man servant that is bought with 
money, when thou hast circumcised 
him, then shall he eat thereof. A 
foreigner or a hired servant shall not 
eat thereof.” Ex. xii. 43, 44, 45. 
“ The man that is clean and is not in a 
journey, and forbeareth to keep the 
passover, even the same soul shall be 
cut off from his people.” Num. ix. 14. 
No one will doubt, we think, that the 
above statute included captives, who 
were held in servitude or slavery; as 
the Midianites, Num. xxxi. 18, and 
those referred to in the direction in 
Deut. xx. 14. On this statute I have 
but a remark or two to make. 

1. None were considered as belong¬ 
ing to God’s people, who were not 
circumcised, and kept not the pass- 
over. They were cut off, even if 
their parents were of God’s visible 
people. 

2. God’s people might entertain an 
uncircumcised visiter, or they might 
employ him as a hireling; but not as 
a bought servant or slave. In the case 
of these, they were to circumcise them 
—in other words, they were limited 
as respected slaves, to those who 
agreed to be circumcised, and make 
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a profession of the true religion. The 
repetition of this command respect¬ 
ing bought servants—the injunction, 
they must needs be circumcised—-the 
distinction laid down between the 
foreigner or hired servant and the 
bougiit, all go to show that the law 
intended that they should not retain 
as members of their families, any who 
did not belong to God’s visible peo¬ 
ple. It will not be supposed that they 
were forcibly to circumcise adult ser¬ 
vants, and oblige them to profess the 
true religion; and some time no doubt 
would be allowed to instruct a bought 
servant in the true religion, and in¬ 
duce him to embrace it; but it appeal’s 
clearly the intention of the law, that 
they were not to retain those who re¬ 
fused to profess the true religion. 
They were to be separated from that 
people, and not retained as members 
of their families. 

3. The effect of being circumcised 
and keeping the passover, was, that 
they were fully united to God’s visible 
people, belonged to the congregation 
of the Lord, and were bound to per¬ 
form all the duties, and were entitled 
to all the privileges, of God’s cove¬ 
nant people. Circumcision was the 
token of the covenant, and made those 
who received it debtors to do the 
whole law (Gal. v. 3;) and was, at the 
same time, evidence of their being 
the children of the covenant, the seed 
of Abraham, and heirs according to 
the promise. Gal. iii. 29. 

The effect of circumcision in the 
case of the stranger, when the rule is 
laid down, is clearly and repeatedly 
stated. “ He shall be as one born in 
the land. One law shall be to him 
that is home bom, and unto the stran¬ 
ger that sojourneth among you.” Ex. 
xii. 48, 49. Num. ix. 14; xv. 15,16. 

jjtn the sense of the law there was no 
difference between the native Israelite 
jiid those of other races who were cir- 
^imcised and joined to the Lord. 
They became one people, and toge¬ 
ther formed the congregation of the 
Lord, the holy people, the people of 
the covenant. 

The prophets were no doubt the 
best expounders of the law. The fol¬ 
lowing are. selected from a multitude 
of passages that relate to this point. 
Isaiah, Ivi. 3—7: “ Neither let the son 


of the stranger that hath joined him¬ 
self to the Lord speak, saying, the 
Lord hath utterly separated me from 
his people: neither let the eunuch 
say, behold, I am a dry tree. For 
thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs 
that keep my Sabbaths, and choose 
the things that please me, and take 
hold on my covenant, evert unto them 
will I give in mine house and within 
my walls, a place and a name bette'Jr 
than of sons and of daughters: I will 
give them an everlasting name that 
shall not be cut off. Also to the sons 
of the strangers that join themselves 
to the Lord, to serve him, and to love 
the name of the Lord* to be his ser¬ 
vants, every one that keepeth the Sab¬ 
bath from polluting it, and taketh hold 
of my covenant; even them will I 
bring to my holy mQuntain, and make 
them joyful in my house of prayer: 
their burnt offerings and their sacrifi¬ 
ces shall be accepted upon mine al¬ 
tar,” Ezek. xlvii.22: “And it shall 
come to pass, that ye shall divide it 
(the land) by lot for an inheritance 
unto you, and to the strangers that so¬ 
journ among you, which shall beget 
children among you, and they shall 
be as bom in the country among the 
children of Israel; they shall have in¬ 
heritance with you among the tribes 
of Israel. And it shall come to. pass, 
that in what tribe the stranger sojourn¬ 
eth, there'shall ye give him his inheri¬ 
tance, saith the Lord God.” 

The complete incorporation with 
Israel of the circumcised persons of 
other races, taught in these passages, 
is farther confirmed by many cases of 
families and individuals mentioned in 
the Scripture. Moses’ father-in-law 
was invited to join himself to Israel, 
and assured that his family should 
share equally with Israel in all the 
good things God would give Israel. 
Num. x. 29. And we find (Judges i. 
16) that he complied with the invita¬ 
tion, and was numbered, in the gene¬ 
alogies of Judah, to which tribe they 
joined themselves. 1 Chro. ii, 55. 

Caleb, one of the heads of Judah, 
(Num. xiii. 3—6) although placed in 
genealogies of Judah, (1 Chro. ii. 9) 
into which tribe he or his father had 
probably married, was the son of a 
Kenezite (Joshua xiv. 6—14; comp. 
Gen. xv. 19.) He inherited. Itahab 
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the harlot, who married the prince of 
the tribe of J t udali, (Joshua vi. 25; 
Matt. i. 5) was, with her father’s fa¬ 
mily, incorporated with Israel, and no 
doubt inherited with them. Ruth, 
the Moabitess, on taking God for her 
God, (Ruth i. 16) held the property 
of her husband ?*,nd husband’s bro¬ 
ther, and was married as a sister by 
Boas; according to the requirement 
of the Levitical law (iv. 10—13.) 
Obed-edom, the Gittite, was united to 
the tribe of Levi, and with his sons 
were porters, (1 Chro. xiii. 13, 14; 
1 Chro. xxvi. 4, 5,15.) Jether, the 
Ishmaelite, married into the family of 
Jesse, and is called an Israelite, (1 
Chro. ii. 17; 2 Sam. xvii. 25.) Jarha, 
the Egyptian, (1 Chro. ii. 35); Ithmah, 
the Moabite, (1 Chro. ii. 46); Zelek, 
the Ammonite, (2 Sam. xxiii. 37) ; 
Ittai, the Gittite, (2 Sam. xviii. 2) ; 
Uriah, the Hittite, (1‘ Chro. xi. 41); 
Ahimelech, the I-Iittite, (ISam. xxvi. 
6); with others that might be men¬ 
tioned, held such offices in Israel, that 
we must, as appears to me, admit that 
they were circumcised and incorpo¬ 
rated with that people. The law did 
not allow a stranger, an uncircum¬ 
cised, a heathen, to rule over them, 
or be a ruler among them. Deut. 
xvii. 15. 

Now it appears to me clear, that 
the statute (Ex. xxi. 12) not allowing 
a Hebrew to be held in bondage more 
than six years, was intended to em¬ 
brace all God’s visible covenanted 
people. I see no. reason why we 
should make a distinction between 
those descended froip the patriarchs 
according to the flesh, and those of 
other races, who joined themselves to 
the Lord, and took hold of his cove¬ 
nant. It appears to me, that it was 
the design of the law that there should 
be no distinction. It says expressly, 
that they should be as those born in 
the land —Israelites—and God by his 
prophet, (Isaiah lvi. 3—7) denies that 
they were separated from his people. 

(To be continued.') 


DEBATES ON THE SLAVE Til AD E. 

Iii the yearly meeting of Friends, 
held in Philadelphia in 1783, an ad¬ 
dress to the then existing congress 


was agreed upon, calling the atten¬ 
tion of that body to the subject of 
the African slave trade; expressing 
a fear that, peace being then restor¬ 
ed, that iniquitous traffic might be re- 
I sumed; and earnestly soliciting the 
j interference of congress to discou¬ 
rage and prevent so obvious an 
| evil. This address was signed by 535 
Friends. The memorial, when pre¬ 
sented was treated with respect, but 
that congress, not being vested with 
the powers of legislation, declined 
the promotion of any public remedy 
for this enormous violation of the 
rights of humanity. In the autumn 
of 1789, the same meeting prepared 
a petition to the newly organized go¬ 
vernment of the United States, re¬ 
viving the memorial of 1783, pres¬ 
sing this subject upon their attention, 
and earnestly requesting them to ex¬ 
ercise such power as-they possessed, 
toward the abolition of this destruc¬ 
tive commerce. 

This memorial, and two others di¬ 
rected towards the same object, one 
of which bore the signature of Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, as president of the 
Pennsylvania society *for the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery, were presented to 
Congress, during the session of 1789 
; —90, and referred to a committee of 
seven members. That committee 
offered a report consisting of seven 
resolutions chiefly expressive- of the 
powers, and the limitation of the 
powers of congress, in relation to 
slavery and the slave trade—and de¬ 
claring, that in all cases to which the 
authority of congress extended, they 
would exercise it for the humane 
purposes of the memorialists, so far 
as they could be promoted on the 
principles of justice, humanity mid 
good policy, This report being un* 
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der consideration in the committee of 
the whole house, a motion was made 
to amend the report, so as to express 
an opinion * f that the several memori¬ 
als propose to this house, a subject, 
on which its interference would be 
unconstitutional, and even its delibe¬ 
rations highly injurious to some of 
the states. In support of this mo¬ 
tion, —- Jackson of Georgia, made 
a speech of which the following is a 
summary. 

« Slaveiy is an evil habit—but in 
some situations, such as S. Carolina 
and Georgia were in, it was a neces¬ 
sary habit. Large tracts of fertile 
lands were uncultivated for want of 
population. The climate was unfa¬ 
vourable to northern constitutions. 
What is to be done with this land? 
Is the rice trade to be banished from 
our shores? Will congress give up 
the revenue arising from it? And 
for what ? To gratify the supposed 
feelings, the theoretical speculations 
or humanity of the Quakers? The 
Africans were ruled by despots in 
their own country. . All the people 
are bound to appear in the field when 
required by tlieir sovereigns. The 
slaves there are not protected by 
law; but here, in addition to the ties j 
of humanity, the law interposes in 
favour of the. aged and decrepid. 
With respect to emancipation. What 
is to be done with the slaves when ! 
freed? Thev must be incorporated 
with the white citizens or colonized.” 
Here Jefferson’s Notes are cited to 
show the difficulty and danger of in¬ 
corporation. “ Though the Quakers 
may choose to intermarry with them, 
there are others among us, who will 
choose to preserve their race unsul¬ 
lied. Where will you colonize them? 
To send them to their own country 
would be to exchange one slavery 
for another. If we colonize them at 
home, will not the danger of their 
natural dispositions exist ? Would 
they be able to support a govern¬ 
ment to advantage ? The Indians 
would either destroy or enslave them. 
What people ever engaged in the 
slave trade, have abolished it ? Eng- | 


land dares not touch it. Shall we 
undertake it, to gratify a volunteer¬ 
ing society of Quakers ? for the gra¬ 
tification of a man,* who, trembling 
under the lash of an evil conscience# 
to atone for his numerous hoard of 
former sins, emancipated his negroes? 
I call it not an act of humanity. It 
was a death-bed repentance; the 
fear of torments in another world, 
and the terrors of eternal damnation. 
Christianity is not repugnant to sla¬ 
very. This may be seen by peveral 
passages. The case of Onesimus is 
one. The apostle did not require 
Philemon to set him free. Romans 
13, 1. Ephes. 6, 5. C dos. 4, 1. 
1 Tim. 5—1, 2. Titus 2, 9—10. &c. 
Neither was slavery prohibited by 
Moses. Justice forbids interference. 
I hold one thousand acres of rice 
land on the Altemaha. Importations 
being expected, this land is worth 
three guineas an acre; take away 
this expectation and you destroy the 
value; restrict importations, and you 
diminish that value one half. Num¬ 
bers in S. Carolina and Georgia, are 
in that predicament. How are they 
to be compensated? Have the Qua¬ 
kers a purse sufficient ? and are they 
i willing to carry justice and humanity 
| so far as to give it? Have congress a 
treasury sufficient for this purpose?” 

A few days after the publication of 
this speech, the following appeared 
in the public prints. It is evidently 
an ingenious parody; understood to 
be from the pen of Dr. Franklin, 
and now printed with his essays. 
“on the seave trade. 

« Reading in the newspapers the 
speech of Mr. Jackson in congress, 

! against meddling with the affair of 
| slavery, or attempting to mend the 


* Here the orator had the polite¬ 
ness to name, as the object of these 
coarse invectives, a Friend then pre¬ 
sent, who early in life had emanci¬ 
pated his slaves, and whose gene¬ 
ral philanthropy had induced Bris- 
sott de Warville to bestow on its 
possessor the appellation ol an an¬ 
gel of ^peace. 
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condition of slaves, it put me in mind 
of a similar speech, shade about an 
hundred years since, by Sidi Mehe- 
met Ibraham, a member of the Divan 
of Algiers, which may be seen in 
Martin’s account of his consulship, 
X687. It was against granting the 
petition of the sect, called Erika or 
Purists, who prayed for the abolition 
of piracy and slavery, as being un¬ 
just. Mr. Jackson does not quote it; 
perhaps he has not seen it. If, there¬ 
fore, some ofits reasonings are to be 
found in his eloquent speech, it may 
only show that men’s interests ope¬ 
rate and are operated on, with sur¬ 
prising similarity, in all countries and 
climates, whenever they are under 
similar circumstances. The African 
speech as translated, is as follows: 

“Allah Bismallah, &c. God is 
great and Mahomet i: his prophet. 
Have the Erika considered the con¬ 
sequences of granting their petition? 
If we cease our cruises against the 
Christians, how shall we be furnished 
with the commodities their countries 
produce, and which are so necessa¬ 
ry for us? If we forbear to make 
slaves of their people, who, in this 
hot climate, are to cultivate our 
lands? Who are to perform the com¬ 
mon labours of our families? Must we 
not then be our own slaves? And is 
there not more compassion and fa¬ 
vour to be shown to us Musselmen, 
than to those Christian dogs? We 
have now above fifty thousand slaves, 
in and near Algiers. This number, 
if not kept up by fresh supplies, will 
soon diminish, and be gradually anni¬ 
hilated. If, then, we cease taking 
and plundering the infidel ships, 
and making slaves of the seamen and 
passengers, our lands will become of 
no value, for want of cultivation; the 
rents of houses in the city will sink 
one half; and the revenues of govern¬ 
ment, arising from the share of pri¬ 
zes, must be totally destroyed. And 
for what? to gratify the whim of a 
-whimsical sect, who would have us not 
only forbear making more slaves, but 
evenjmanumit those we have. But 
who is to indemnify their masters for 
the loss? will the state do it ? is our 
treasury sufficient ? will the Erika 
do it? can they do it? or would they, 
to do what they think justice tu the 


slaves, do a greater injustice to their 
owners? And if we set our slaves free, 
what is to be done with them? Few 
of them will return to their native 
countries; they know too well the 
greater hardships they must there be 
subject to. They will not embrace 
our holy religion—they will not adopt 
our manners: our people will not 
pollute themselves by intermarrying 
with them. Must we then maintain 


them as beggars in our streets? or 
suffer our property to be the prey of 
I their pillage? For men accustomed to 
I slavery, will not work for a livelihood 
unless compelled. And what is there 
! so pitiable in their present condition? 
Were they not slaves in their own 
countries? Are not Spain, Portugal, 
France, and the Italian states govern¬ 
ed by despots, who hold all their 
subjects in slavery without excep¬ 
tion ? Even England treats her sail¬ 
ors as slaves; for they are, whenever 
the government pleases, seized and 
confined in ships of war, condemned 
not only to work, but to fight for 
small wages, or a mere subsistence, 
not better than our slaves are allow¬ 
ed by us. Is their condition then 
made worse by their falling into our 
hands ? No; they have only exchan¬ 
ged one slavery for another; and i 
may say a better: for they are brought 
into a land where the sun of Islamism 
gives forth its light, and shines in full 
splendour, and they have an oppor¬ 
tunity of making themselves acquain¬ 
ted with the true doctrine, and there¬ 
by saving their immortal souls.—■ 
Those who remain at home have not 
that happiness. Sending the slaves 
home, then, would be sending them 
out of light into darkness. 

“I repeat the question, what is to 
be done with them? I have heard it 
•suggested, that they may be planted 
in the wilderness, where there is 
plenty of land for them to subsist on, 
and where they may flourish as a 
free state. But they are, I doubt, 
too little disposed to labour without 
compulsion, as well as too ignorant 
to establish a good government: and 
the wild Arabs would soon molest 


and destroy, or again enslave them. 
While serving us, we take care to 
provide them with every thing; and 
he 


tjicy arc trea|t|i with humanity. T 
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labourers in their own countries* are, 
as 1 am informed, worse fed, lodged, 
and clothed. The condition of most 
of them is therefore already mended, 
and requires no farther improvement*. 
Here their lives are in safety. They 
are not liable to be impressed for 
soMiers and forced to cut one ano¬ 
ther's Christian throats, as in the 
wars of their own countries. If some 
of the religious mad Ingots, who now, 
teaze us with their silly petitions, 
have in a fit of blind zeal freed their 
slaves, it was not generosity, it was 
not humanity, that moved them to 
the action; it was from the conscious 
burthen of a load of sins, and hope, 
from the supposed merits of so good 
a work, to be excused from damna¬ 
tion. How grossly are they mistaken 
in imagining slavery to be disavowed 
by the Alcoran! Are not the two 
precepts, to quote no more, “ Mas¬ 
ters treat your slaves with, kindness,” 
66 Slaves, serve your masters with 
cheerfulness and fidelity,” clear 
proofs to the contrary? Nor can the 
plundering of infidels be in that sa¬ 
cred book forbidden; since it is well 
known from it, that God has given 
the world, and all that it contains, to 
his faithful Musselmen, as fast as they 
can conquer it. Let us then hear 
no more of this detestable proposi¬ 
tion; the manumission of Christian 
slaves, the adoption of which would 
be depreciating our lands and hou¬ 
ses, and thereby depriving so many 
good citizens of their property, cre¬ 
ate universal discontent, and pro¬ 
voke insurrections, to the endanger¬ 
ing of government, and producing 
general confusion. I have, there¬ 
fore, no doubt, that this wise coun¬ 
cil will prefer the comfort and hap¬ 
piness of a whole nation of true be¬ 
lievers, to the whim of a few Erika 
and dismiss this petition.” 

“The result was, as Martin tells us, 
that the Divan came to this conclu¬ 
sion; “That the doctrine, that the 
plundering' and enslaving the Chris¬ 
tians is unjust, is at best problemati¬ 
cal; but that it is the interest of this 
state to Continue the practice is clear; 
therefore, let the petition be reject¬ 
ed.” And it was rejected according¬ 
ly.” 

I 


REMARKS ON THE NATIVE ItACES OF 
AFRICA. 

Distribution of the African nations.— 
The native races of Africa may be 
divided into three classes ; the first, 
consisting of tribes, who, in their 
physical characters, resemble the 
people of southern Europe ; the se¬ 
cond, of red or copper coloured na¬ 
tions ; and the third, of woolly hair¬ 
ed races, generally black or tawny. 
In each ,of these departments, there 
are deviations from the general cha¬ 
racter. Some tribes, included in the 
first, have a dark complexion ap¬ 
proaching to black; the red or cop¬ 
per hue of the second class, also pas¬ 
ses into a very deep shade; while 
among the woolly haired races, there 
are some whose colour is compara¬ 
tively light. The first of these de¬ 
partments consists chiefly of nations 
inhabiting, in scattered tribes, the 
northern region of Africa, who ap¬ 
pear to be connected with each other 
in descent, and to be the remains of 
the ancient Libyans. The second 
class includes a variety of red, or 
copper coloured tribes, in the eas¬ 
tern parts, as the Nuba; or Berbe- 
rins, the Bejas and their descend¬ 
ants the Ababde and the Besharein, 
and some of the native tribes of Abys¬ 
sinia ; also in the western regions of 
Africa, the Foulahs or the Poules, in 
the high tracts, where the rivers of 
Guinea take their rise, as well as the 
Felatahs, who, issuing from the same 
quarter, have overrun the central 
countries of Soudan. The red na¬ 
tions do not appear to constitute one 
particular race, but are unconnected 
with, and often situated at remote 
distance from each other. The third 
division comprises all the woolly 
haired tribes ; the negroes of Gui¬ 
nea, and of the interior, the Kafters 
and the Hottentots. 

liemains of the Libyan race .—The 
northern region of Africa in remote 
times, and before the ai’rival of Sidoni- 
an colonies, appears to have been in¬ 
habited by the various tribes of one 
extended race, by the 'Homan’s term¬ 
ed Afri, and by the Greeks, Lihyes. 
To lilts stock belonged the Mauri, 
the Numidine, the Getuli, ami other 
nations, who were partially subdued 
by therms of Cart|age, and after- 
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wards of Rome. The Phoenician 
language seems never to have been 
adopted by the native Libyans; the 
Roman, and in later times, Arabian 
conquerors spread their idioms and 
manners among the inhabitant® of 
the towns and of the coast, but in 
the interior and mountainous tracts, 
there are still tribes, whose dialects, 
entirely distinct from the Punic, 
the Latin, and the Arabic, and yet 
remarkably similar to each other, af¬ 
ford reason for believing the ancient 
speech, and the aboriginal race of 
northern Africa, have survived all 
the revolutions which that country 
has undergone. 

In the northern parts of the chain 
of Atlas are the abodes of the Bereb- 
bers, or Berbers, tribes of hardy per¬ 
sons, who live in huts, or in caverns, 
among the hills, and support them- 
selves chiefly by pasture and tillage. 

The Shilhas inhabit' the southern 
branches of Atlas, living often in vil¬ 
lages or towns. Their language, 
which they term JLmazigh differs from 
that of the Berbers, but appears to 
be a cognate dialect, and the people 
are a branch of the same stock. 

The Kabyles, who appear to be 
intimately connected with the Ber¬ 
bers, inhabit the higher parts of the 
Algerine and Tunisian territories, liv¬ 
ing in dashkras , or mountain villages, 
composed of huts which resemble 
the magnalia of the old Numidians. 
They term their language Sliowiah, 
The Kabyles, as we learn from Dr. 
Shaw, are in general of a swarthy 
colour, with dark hair, but those who 
inhabit the mountains of Auress, 
though they speak the same idiom, 
are of a fair and ruddy complexion, 
and their hair of a deep yellow. 

The tribes above mentioned are 
inhabitants of mountainous tracts, 
where they have preserved theirlan¬ 
guage from remote ages, perhaps 
even from that time when the chain 
of Atlas, surrounded by waters which 
covered the Zahara, formed a lofty 
island, and was fancied by early navi¬ 
gators to contain the pillars of hea¬ 
ven. The Libyans were perhaps, 
in insular race ; by them several of 
the Mediterranean islands are said to 
have peen first peopled, and from 
I the slme stock we know that the 


Canary islands derived their inhabi¬ 
tants, the celebrated Guanclies, who 
now exist only in their curiously desic¬ 
cated mummies. But at present the 
most numerous tribes, sprung from 
the Libyan race, are scattered through 
the African desert. 

The inhabitants of Siwah and Angila 
are found to speak a dialect which 
nearly resembles that of the Shilhas, 
of Mount Atlas, and thus the extension 
of one idiom is proved, through the 
whole northern region of Africa, from 
the Western Ocean to the confines 
of Egypt. 

Two great nations of the desert 
were discovered by Hornemann, the 
Tuaric and the Tibboo. . The idiom 
of the Tuaric is the same as that of 
Siwah. The Tibboo are a distinct 
nation, always at enmity with the 
Tuaric. They speak a different lan¬ 
guage, which however has some co¬ 
incidences, indicative perhaps of a 
remote affinity with that of the Tua¬ 
ric. 

The whole of the Tuaric speak 
one language, though divided into a 
number of tribes, or nations. The 
chief of these tribes are the Kolluvi- 
ans in the south, who conquered 
Agades ; the Tagama, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Soudan and Tombuctoo, 
who are Pagans; and the Hagara and 
Matkara. There is also a tract of 
country bordering on Soudan called, 
Tuat 3 inhabited by the Tuaric. They 
are a wandering people, and are 
every where engaged in committing 
depredations and carrying off slaves 
from the negro countries. 

The Tibboo are divided into six 
tribes, who occupy the country east 
ofFezzan, and between Fezzan and 
Bornou. Their affinity to the Tuaric 
is not altogether certain; but it ap¬ 
pears probable, from some coinciden¬ 
ces in their language, and from the 
general similarity of their manners. 

Physical characters of these tribes .— 
The various tribes of the Berbers and 
Tuarics, though of one nation, dis¬ 
play great diversities in their com¬ 
plexion. They are in general a fine 
handsome race of people,with straight 
hair, and European features. The 
Tuarics of the desert near Fezzan 
arc as while as Europeans, in those 
parti of their bodies which are coyer- 
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ed, but in the parts which are ex¬ 
posed, of a dark brown. The Kollu- 
viana are of different colours; many 
of them are black, but their features 
" are not like those of negroes. The 
Hagara and Matkara are yellowish 
like Arabs; near Soudan there are 
tribes entirely black. The Tagama, 
how ever, near Tombuctoo are white.* 
There is another tribe also near Bor- 
non, who are as white as the Moors 
on the northern coast. 

The Tuaric tribes in the deserts 
between Tripoli and Fezzan are thus 
described by Captain Lyon. “ They 
are the finest race of people I ever 
saw; tall, straight and handsome, with 
a certain air of independence and 
pride, which is very imposing. They 
are generally whiter that is to say, 
comparatively so; the dark brown of 
their complexion only being occa¬ 
sioned by the heat of their climate. 
Their arms, or bodies, when con¬ 
stantly covered, are as white as those 
of many Europeans. Their costume 
is very remarkable, and they cover 
their faces as high as the eyes, in 
the manner of women on the sea 
coast 

The same intelligent author has 
given us the following account .of 
the Tibboo: “ The Tibboo females 
are light and elegant in form; and 
their graceful costume, quite differ¬ 
ent from that of the Fezzaners, is 
well put on. They have aquiline 
noses, fine teeth, and lips formed 
like those of Europeans: their eyes 
are expressive, and their colour is of 
the brightest black; there is some¬ 
thing in their walk and erect manner 
of carrying themselves, which is ve¬ 
ry striking. Their feet and ancles 
are delicately formed, and are not 
loaded with a mass of brass or iron, 
but have merely a light anklet of 
polished silver or copper, sufficient 
to show their jetty skin to more ad¬ 
vantage; they also wear red slip¬ 
pers/* “Their hair is plaited on each 
side in such a manner as to hang 
down on the cheeks like a fan, or 
rather in the form of a dog’s ear.” 
The Tibboo women, do not, like the 
Arabs, cover their faces; they retain 


9 Hctrnemamt:, page 109. 
t Captain Lyon’s travels in Africa, p. 109. 


their youthful appearance longer than 
the latter.* 

The Tibboo of Bergoo seem to ap¬ 
proach the negroes in their physical 
characters. They conceal themselves 
from the Arab hunters by kneeling 
on the ground, which is of the same 
colour as their skins, being black ba¬ 
salt. ** They are, however,” says 
Captain Lyon, “ of a lighter com¬ 
plexion than other negroes, and are 
handsome people. The females braid 
their hair, v/hic’ his not very woolly, in 
long plaits.” Hornemann described 
the Tibboo as “ not quite black.” 
He adds, that “their growth is slen¬ 
der; their limbs are well turned; 
their walk is light and swift; their 
eyes are quick; their lips thick; their 
nose is not turned up, and large; 
their hair is less curled than that of 
the negroes;.’* They are a shrewd and 
intelligent, but treacherous people. 
Nothing has been discovered which 
leads to any satisfactory information, 
respecting the affinities and ancient 
history of the Berber race. They ap¬ 
pear to be quite distinct from the 
Barabras or Berberins of the Upper 
Nile, with whom they were formerly 
confounded. Professor Yater has 
compared some vocabularies and the 
grammatical forms of the Berber lan¬ 
guage, with those belonging to other 
idioms in northern. Africa, and in 
Asia. It appears that there are some 
marks of connexion between it and 
the Semetic dialects, which Yater is 
disposed to ascribe to the connexion 
of ancient Punic and other Phceni- 
cean colonists with the people of 
Mauritania; and partly to a later in¬ 
tercourse with the Moggrebyn Arabs. 
According to Vater, it has greater 
coincidences with the Amaaric, par¬ 
ticularly in some forms of the verb 
substantive.— Prichard. 


REVIEW OF BARCLAY, 

( Continued from page 218.) 

From the foregoing summary wc 
perceive that the improvements, in 
the situation of the West Indian 
slaves, which have increased so 

Ubiiti page 324,227. 
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conspicuously the comforts of their 
lives, are principally the work of 
the last few years. However anxious 
our author appears to convince his 
readers, that humanity is the presid¬ 
ing genius of the present day, he 
gives up with little ceremony or ap¬ 
parent regret, the claims which those 
who have left the. stage may have 
made to the guardianship of the same 
tutelary power. I have no wish to 
deny, that even slavery, harsh and 
repulsive as it continues to be, has 
been softened by the refinements, of 
the present age. This is unquestion¬ 
ably the case both in the British 
West Indies and the American 
States. But it is curious to observe, 
that to whatever period we direct 
our inquiries, the advocates of slave¬ 
ry still refer us to a former day, , for 
instances of cruelty in the general 
treatment of slaves— 

But where ihe extreme of vice was ne’er agreed, 
Ask where’s the North? .at York ’tis on the 
Tweed; 

In Scotland at the Oreades; and there 
At Greenland, Zembla, and the Lord knows 
where. - 1 

When the controversy respecting 
the slave trade, Occupied the atten¬ 
tion of the British nation, tlie treat¬ 
ment of the slaves then held in the 
islands became a subject of inquiry. 
Numerous witnesses, examined by 
the House of Commons, gave, profes¬ 
sedly upon their own personal ob¬ 
servation, accounts of the general 
humanity and kindness of the mas¬ 
ters, little less flattering than what 
we find in the pages of Barclay. As 
thb reports of evidence given before 
that body, are probably in few hands 
on this side of the Atlantic, I shall 
extract a few passages for the infor¬ 
mation of my readers, GHbe|t Frank- j 
lyn. Esq. a native of England, who j 
Yol, 1,—SI 


had resided upwards of twenty years 
chiefly in the islands of Antigua, 
Barbadoes, St. Kitts, Tobago* and Ja¬ 
maica, stated, in general it may be 
said that negroes are well treated, 
well lodged, well clothed, and well 
fed; well attended in sickness, and 
supplied with medicines, and even 
the incurable, with every necessary; 
This, the interest of the owner re¬ 
quires, even if not possessed of 
humanity. Neglect of such negroes 
would dispirit a gang, and particu¬ 
larly affect any relations and friends 
they might have bn the estate. In 
the ceded islands, and where land is 
plenty, [plentiful] they cultivate 
large tracts for their own benefit, 
and in such cases neither require nor 
receive large allowances of what are 
called pound provisions.” c * The al¬ 
lotment of land is such that an indus¬ 
trious negro will be enabled not only 
to supply himself, 1 but to dispose of 
such a quantity of poultry, pork, and 
goat’s flesh as to enable him to 
clothe himself, his wives, and his 
children very handsomely. If his 
master opposed his disposition of 
that property, it would probably 
occasion an insurrection on the plan¬ 
tation.” “ Three-fourths of all the 
poultry or pork used by the planter, 
are bought from his own or other 
people’s slaves.” The crimes for 
which punishment, of any degree of 
severity is inflicted, are generally de¬ 
sertion, breaking open stores, steal¬ 
ing rum, &c. the punishments then 
consist of from twenty to forty 
t( lashes, seldom more.” tf Repeated 
burglaries have received no otlies 
punishment than a whipping, less 
severe than a soldier suffers for small 
offences.’! “ He djpes net suppose a 
labouring wan- in Europe would gain 
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his bread if working no harder than 
a negro.” In the plantations their 
punishment is a slight whipping or 
confinement in the stocks,—for slight 
offences, such as not coming in time 
to their work,* they are generally 
struck over their clothes.” A mana-. 
ger’s kind behaviour to his negroes, 
so as to gain their affection while 
he makes them perform their busi¬ 
ness, is to most people (owners) a ! 
higher recommendation than his 
skill as a planter. One of the first 
things inquired into is his character 
in that respect; no person would em- 
; ploy a cruel manager believing him 
to be such.” He does not “ be¬ 
lieve the poor of any country live 
happier than the slaves on the plan¬ 
tations in the West Indies; in many 
cases they have an evident superiori¬ 
ty. He thinks their lot in general to 
be envied by the poor in all the 
countries he has seen.” “ He had a 
negro who bought out the freedom 
of his wife, at a price of near 80/., 
and in her name held two houses, at 
Tobago; supposes he was worth 6 
or 700/. Many of the negroes are 
possessed of a great deal of pro¬ 
perty.” 

Sir A. W. By am, Attorney General 
for Grenada and its dependencies, 
upwards of twenty years resident in 
the West Indies, says—“ Compared 
with the punishments in England on 
the same offences, he thinks the cri¬ 
minal slave laws far from severe. 
Whipping and confinement are the 
only punishments by the master or 
the manager, which are considered 

* This offence Edwards tells us in 
his history published in 1793, is 
sometimes punished by a few strokes 
of the driver’s whip, though of late 
years a sli£h$ excuse is generally ad¬ 
mitted. 


as legal. Any abuse of the master’s 
power was always considered pun¬ 
ishable by indictment or information. 
If such abuse was frequent he never 
knew it. In the few cases where he 
has had occasion to prosecute for 
such abuses in their Courts of King’s 
Bench, Court and Juries always ap¬ 
peared desirous of seeing the offen¬ 
ders brought to exemplary punish¬ 
ment.” “ From the Sunday clothing 
of industrious slaves, and their com¬ 
fortable furniture, he has no doubt 
many field negroes, acquire and 
spend yearly, at least from 10 to 20/. 
sterling, which they lay out openly 
on luxuries and comforts. 99 

James Baillie, Esq. 16 years an In¬ 
habitant of Jamaica. “Negroes are 
well provided with food and clothing 
in all the islands he has been in, but 
there is a greater abundance of pro¬ 
visions in Jamaica and the ceded 
islands than in the smaller. Negroes 
supply the markets in the ceded 
islands with fresh provisions, roots 
and vegetables, the profits of which 
they apply to their own use. Some 
of them have property to the amount 
of 40, 50,100 or even 200/. sterling, 
which is transmitted from one gene¬ 
ration to another. Their labour can¬ 
not be considered as severe, when 
compared to the labour of the lower 
people in Europe.” Punishments not 
severe, when compared with the dis¬ 
cipline of the army and navy. Great¬ 
est attention is used to prevent the 
separation of slaves, connected ei¬ 
ther by relationship or friendship. 
Never knew slaves express a de¬ 
sire to return. Slaves in Grenada are 
generally Christians, and in a state of 
comfort and happiness. Recollects 
instances of negro freemep marrying 
slaves, though the^ knew the children 
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of such marriage would be born 
slaves.” 45 The slaves are muck better 
used now than formerly.” 

Admiral Shuldham. ** He has ob¬ 
served the behaviour of masters to 
their negro slaves, in the islands 
where he has commanded, to have 
been mild, gentle, and indulgent, 
equal to that generally shwon by 
masters to their servants in this king¬ 
dom. The slaves yrere decently 
clothed, and properly, for the cli¬ 
mate,, and seemed perfectly satisfied 
with their victuals and lodging; he 
never heard them make any com¬ 
plaints; they are in all respects per¬ 
fectly satisfied, so, that when a mid¬ 
shipman, he envied their condition, 
and often wished to be in the same 
situation.” 

Admiral Barrington “ has observ¬ 
ed that the masters, in all the islands 
where he lias commanded, have al¬ 
ways behaved to their slaves with 
the greatest humanity. The slaves 
appeared properly fed, clothed, and 
lodged, and more labour was not re¬ 
quired of them than they could pro¬ 
perly bear; they are in general per¬ 
fectly satisfied with their condition. 
In the last war he was three months 
at Barbadoes, and on shore every 
day, where he had continual oppor¬ 
tunities of observing the situation of 
the negroes, and the conduct of the 
masters, and never knew any act of 
cruelty, by the owners, on their 
slaves. The slaves in Barbadoes are 
more comfortably lodged, and much 
cleaner than the labouring people of 
of Ireland, and in general in the 
West Indies, they appear happier 
than the labouring poor in Ireland, 
and many parts of Great Britain.” 

Admiral Edwards had served a 
long time in the West, Indies, and 


believes the slaves are treatedbetter 
now than when he first was there* 

Admiral Hotham, had known the 
West Indies from a boy, and never 
found the conduct of masters of 
slaves otherwise than very proper. 
The treatment of slaves was mild and 
humane, they seemed properly fed* 
clothed, and lodged; he never 
thought more labour was requir¬ 
ed of them than they could pro¬ 
perly bear; they did not appear des¬ 
ponding, hut well satisfied with their 
condition, and always very cheerful. 

Commodore Gardner “ had served 
in all the West Indian islands; he 
believes the treatment of the slaves 
in Jamaica humane and mild.” He 
believes them perfectly satisfied with 
| their condition. He is confident they 
are much better treated now than when 
he first knew the island j. the burden 
grows daily lighter, and they are bet¬ 
ter fed, clothed, and attended to. 

Such was the picture of colonial 
happiness in 1790, as drawn by those 
who were brought forward by the 
merchants to avert the threatened 
interference of the British parlia¬ 
ment, with their blood-stained traffic. 
And those witnesses, we observe, 
were not collected from the dregs of 
society. They had, however, been 
all exposed to a moral climate not 
the most favourable to delicacy of 
feeling. Men educated amidst the 
scenes of a military life, and inured 
to martial law, when mellowed by 
West Indian hospitality, might easily 
persuade themselves that their ge¬ 
nerous hosts were humane and in¬ 
dulgent to their sable dependents, as 
well as frank and generous towards 
their equals. And those who were 
long inured to the exercise of 
r4y, Which could not, without e&Uft* 
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ordinary self-command, be always 
mildly administered, mast unavoid¬ 
ably slide into a belief that the 
change which habit had produced in 
the state of their own sensibilities, 
was a melioration of the system it¬ 
self, or at least in the administration 
of itj a moral change somewhat ana¬ 
logous to what the northern voyagers 
had undergone when they found the 
air at zero mild and temperate. 

Admitting, even to a limited ex¬ 
tent, the truth of the statements 
above given, as well as some of a si¬ 
milar character, which our author 
extracts, respecting the wealth 
amassed by some of the slaves, one 
important conclusion naturally and 
necessarily results. The negro race, 
even under all the disadvantages 
which slavery entails on its victims, 
are not so incorrigibly averse to in¬ 
dustry, nor so destitute of care, as 
they are commonly supposed. The 
slave whose wants, both in his mid¬ 
dle and declining years, are so fully 
supplied, by the humanity of his 
owner, as they are here represented 
to be, must be deprived of the usual 
stimulants to application. The fear 
of wa .c, as much as the hope of en¬ 
joyment, is the usual incentive to in¬ 
dustry, And the man who is placed, 
by the care of others, beyond the 
reach of penury, and who cannot 
by any acquisitions, expect to rise 
above Ins present state, must possess 
uncommon energy of character, or 
he will never apply himself with as¬ 
siduity to the attainment of wealth; 
more especially when that wealth is 
held as the acquisitions of the slaves 
unquestionably are, by a very preca¬ 
rious tenure. 

That our author, after a residence 
of twenty-one years in the society of 


those whose prejudices were in fa¬ 
vour of West India humanity; and 
opposed to all interference of the 
metropolitan authority with the gov¬ 
ernment of their slaves, should im¬ 
bibe the opinions which his pages 
exhibit, is cause of neither censure 
nor surprise. But to come nearer to 
the point proposed at the close of 
the preceding number. In the year 
1823, F. Buxton, moyed in the house 
of commons, to introduce into the 
British sugar islands, a number of re¬ 
gulations of the existing system, ob¬ 
viously designed to meliorate the 
then existing condition of the slaves. 
Some at least of these would appear 
to have been of very little import¬ 
ance, had the state of the slaves, as 
represented by our author, been un¬ 
derstood by the mover. In the dis¬ 
cussion that followed, it appears to 
have been fully admitted, by the best 
informed members of the house, that 
the evils which it was proposed to 
redress- were then in actual exist¬ 
ence. The question was not so much 
the necessity, as the mode, of effect¬ 
ing their removal. 

It requires a share of scepticism 
or credulity, I scarcely know which, 
whereof few are possessed, to admit 
the supposition, that the legislators 
of Great Britain, after all their anx¬ 
ious inquiries into the state of West 
Indian slavery, with the very best 
means of gaining information, should 
still be so ignorant of their subject, 
as to employ the whole machinery of 
West Indian legislation, in the re¬ 
dress of grievances which no longer 
existed. 

The original motion was with¬ 
drawn, and the following resolutions 
substituted at the suggestion of sc- 
I cretary Canning. 
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1. That it is expedient to adopt 
effectual and decisive measures for 
ameliorating the condition of the 
slave population in his majesty’s co¬ 
lonies. 

2. That through a determined and 
persevering, but judicious and tem¬ 
perate, enforcement of such mea¬ 
sures, this house looks forward to a 
progressive improvement in the cha¬ 
racter of the slave population, such 
as may prepare them for a participa¬ 
tion in those civil rights and privi¬ 
leges which are enjoyed by other 
classes of his majesty’s subjects. 

3. That this house is anxious for 
the accomplishment of this purpose, 
at the earliest period that may be 
compatible with the well-being of 
the slaves, the safety of the colonies, 
and with a fair and equitable consi¬ 
deration of the interests of all par¬ 
ties concerned therein. 

4. That these resolutions be laid 
before his majesty. 

The accomplishment of the pro¬ 
posed reformations being entrusted 
to the executive government, a let¬ 
ter was shortly after addressed by 
Lord Bathurst, to the governors of 
the different colonies, proposing the 
following reforms in their slave codes. 

1. To provide the means of religi¬ 
ous instruction and Christian educa¬ 
tion for the slave population. 

2. To put an end to markets and 
to labour on the Sunday, and to ap¬ 
propriate that day entirely to rest and 
recreation, and to religious worship 
and instruction; and instead of Sun¬ 
day, which had hitherto been the day 
on which, in most of the colonies, 
the slaves had cultivated their provi¬ 
sion grounds, to allow them equiva¬ 
lent time on other days for that pur¬ 
pose. 

3. To admit the testimony of slaves 
in courts of justice. 

4. To legalize the marriage of ! 
slaves, and to protect them, in the 
enjoyment of their connubial rights. 

T ° Protect the slaves by law in 
the acquisition and possession of pro¬ 
perty, and in its transmission by be¬ 
quest, or otherwise. 

6. To remove all the existing ob¬ 


structions to manumission, and to 
grant to the slave the power of re¬ 
deeming himself, and his wife and 
children, at a fair appraisement. 

7. To prevent the separation of fa¬ 
milies by sale, or otherwise. 

8. To prevent the seizure and sale 
of slaves detached from the estate or 
plantation to which they belong. 

9. To restrain generally the pow¬ 
er, and to prevent the abuse, of ar¬ 
bitrary punishment at the will of the 
master. 

10. To abolish the degrading cor¬ 
poral punishment of females, 

11. To abolish the use of the driv¬ 
ing-whip in the field, either as an 
emblem of authority, or as a stimu¬ 
lus to labour. 

12. To establish Savings’ Banks for 
the use of the slaves. 

If the state of slavery had been 
such as our author in the preceding 
summary has represented it, we 
should suppose that most of the re¬ 
gulations, suggested by the mother 
country, would have been adopted 
without hesitation, or opposed upon 
the plea of supererogation. The 
pride of the colonial authorities be¬ 
ing saved by the proposal, that 
the intended reforms should appear 
as originating with themselves, no 
reason presents for the neglect or re¬ 
fusal to carry into effect, the views 
of the British government, but a po¬ 
sitive objection to the reforms them¬ 
selves. What reception did these 
suggestions meet with in the islands? 
Did they adopt them, or declare that 
they were already adopted in prac¬ 
tice ? The improvements were oppo¬ 
sed or evaded in all the colonies, and 
generaliyin a manner indicative of lit¬ 
tle regard to their subordinate relation. 
In Jamaica, particularly, 1 find, the 
intimation contained in Lord Ba¬ 
thurst’s letter, that in case the re¬ 
forms were not effected by the local 
authorities, the worts must be under 
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taken by the mother country, treat¬ 
ed with the utmost contumely.* 


**‘That in these times, when we 
perceive a party which has fanaticism 
and revolution as its guides possess¬ 
ing such an ascendancy over some of 
the members of the British cabinet, 
it is our duty to watch with a careful 
eye over our birth rights, and not al¬ 
low ourselves to be lulled into repose 
with the false idea that the danger is 
passed. Such will never pass until 
the leaders of the British cabinet 
possess, and dare to show they pos¬ 
sess, an independence of those crea¬ 
tures styled by the name of Saints, 
from which dangerous party it is to be 
hoped the respectable part of the 
British public will soon withdraw its 
countenance. 

“That it is but too evident the Se¬ 
cretary for Foreign Affairs of the 
British cabinet, and leader of the 
house of commons (the intimate 
friend of our arch enemy,) is himselfj 
as far as he dare, an advocate for the 
abolition of existing circumstances 
in the American Archipelago; he, 
and by his own acknowledgment, 
was the chief cause that a neighbour¬ 
ing island (Trinidad) was refused the 
blessings of a British constitution, 
which refusal has exposed it to its 
present misery and oppression. 

“That we have been treated with 
contempt, scandalized, and defam¬ 
ed. We have also been threatened. 
It is our duty, therefore, to show, 
that he who does not fear death fears 
not threats. It is our duty to show, 
that although we can make up our 
minds to live without wealth, yet we 
cannot make up our minds to live 
without honour; which we should, 
did we not choose to risk all in man¬ 
fully defending our rights, like men 
worthy of them, rather than to have 
them crumble from us ignominiously, 
owing to pusillanimous and indeter- 
mined measures. 

“That it is with feelings of grati¬ 
tude and respect we praise the house 
of assembly (which has the sole right 
of altering and amending our code,) 
for its energetic conduct during last 
session in so firmly protecting our 
constitution, our properties, and our 
rights; and we rely on its wisdom 


The legislatures of some of the 
islands, it is true, proceeded to enact 
laws for the melioration of the con¬ 
dition. of their slaves and people of 
colour, but the provisions, or if we 
please, improvements, adopted, fur¬ 
nish a sombre picture of the happy 
condition of these degraded people. 
A few of these will be selected as 
specimens. I begin with the Baha¬ 
mas. In those islands, as I have for¬ 
merly observed, the soil is less pro¬ 
ductive than most of the others, and 
the culture of sugar less attended to, 
and hence the labour exacted from 
the slaves, is less oppressive, and 
their situation more comfortable. 
Their numbers have been progres¬ 
sively advancing, while those of the 
islands generally are on the decline. 
A certain indication of better^ treat¬ 
ment. In the beginning of 1S24, the 
legislature proceeded with the work 
of meliorating the condition of the 
coloured race. Previously to that 
time, free blacks and persons of co¬ 
lour were not permitted to give tes¬ 
timony in courts of justice, against 
whites; but by the improvements of 
| that year, they were admitted to give 
their testimony in all civil or criminal 
cases, affecting white persons. But 
none are admitted to the full enjoy¬ 
ment of this privilege, who were not 
born free, and who are not natives of 
the West Indies, and who have not 
resided five years in the Bahamas. 
This provision, of course, excludes 
all persons of colour, born in any 
other country than the West Indies, 
(England, or the United States,) from 
giving evidence in any case, affect¬ 
ing the population of the islands. 

that, during the approaching session, 
it will adiiere to the same upright ami 
laudable principles. ”— Resolutiona of 
the Freeholders of St, Elizabeth. 
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But all creole negroes or mulattoes, 
who, though not bom free, have j 
been manumitted, and have actually 
enjoyed their freedom for five years,* 
and who profess the Christian reli¬ 
gion, are admitted to the privileges 
of those persons of colour who were 
bom free, except that they are not 
allowed to give evidence of treason, 
felony, &c. s committed before they 
became free. But from these rights 
and privileges, all negroes, mulat¬ 
toes, and other persons of colour, 
being natives of Africa, or the con¬ 
tiguous islands, are absolutely ex¬ 
cluded. 

All manumissions of slaves, inca¬ 
pable of labour, are declared void, 
and the master is bound, under a 
penalty, to provide for such slaves. 
Hence those slaves who, according to 
Barclay and others, are in possession 
of absolute wealth, unless capable 
of labour, must remain slaves, and 
entail their hapless condition upon 
their posterity. 

Marriages of slaves, or those be¬ 
tween slaves and free coloured per¬ 
sons, are not allowed to be celebrat¬ 
ed without the written consent of the 
owner; which the owner may grant 
or refuse at pleasure. These marri¬ 
ages, when celebrated according to 
law, are declared valid, provided 
that the marital power and authority 
to be thus acquired by the husband 
over the wife, shall in no such case, 
impugn, diminish, or interfere with 


* Does not this extraordinary pro¬ 
vision, expose the manumitted slaves 
to every injury that the whites may 
choose to inflict, until five years after 
their manumission, and thus render 
their situation during that interval, 
more precarious than while they 
were under the protection of their 
masters? 


the rights or authority of the owner, 
in any manner whatever. 

No slave shall receive more than 
twenty lashes at any one time, or for 
any one offence, unless the owner, 
or employer, or the supervisor of the 
Workhouse or keeper of the jail, be 
present; and neither of these per¬ 
sons are to inflict more than thirty- 
nine lashes at one time, and for one 
offence; nor is any female slave above 
twelve years of age, to be punished 
otherwise than in private.* 

The practice of fixing iron collars, 
with projecting bars or hooks, round 
the necks of slaves, or loading them 
with chains, or weights, beyond what 
is necessary for securing their per¬ 
sons, is prohibited. 

Any slave, having concealed in his 
house, or possession, any fire arms, 
gunpowder, slugs or ball, and con¬ 
victed before two justices, may be 

* This appears to be an actual im¬ 
provement in the law, as I find the 
master’s power of correction was not 
previously limited. It is, however, 
if we are to credit the assertions of 
Barclay, a sorry specimen of colo¬ 
nial reform. We are told, that at no 
distant day, when savage Africans 
were pouring into Jamaica, the mas¬ 
ters power of punishing his slaves, 
was little restrained by law, and was 
exercised to great extent by the su¬ 
bordinate white people and drivers. 
(See page 217, of this Journal.) Yet 
the laws of Jamaica, as early as 1792, 
sixteen years before savage Africans 
had ceased to' pour into the island, 
had placed the same limitations upon 
a master’s authority, which our au¬ 
thor has given as a modern improve¬ 
ment, and even curtailed the power 
of the subordinate agent to half the 
extent, which the Bahama legislature 
has thought expedient. Except in 
the case of females, the Bahamas are 
not yet as far advanced with their 
meliorating laws, as Jamaica was 
when the master’s power was but 
little restrained; 
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punished with whipping, at discre¬ 
tion. 

Slaves stealing or killing cattle, 
sheep, horse, &c. are punishable with 
death. 

A slave aiding a slave to depart 
from the Bahama islands, shall suffer 
transportation, or any other punish¬ 
ment^ not extending to life or limb. 
A free negro or person of colour, 
doing so, shall suffer transportation, 
and, if afterwards found at large, put 
to death without benefit of clergy. 
A white person, for a like act, is lia¬ 
ble to a fine of 100/, and imprison¬ 
ment of not more than one year. An 
important difference to be founded 
on colour alone. 

Slaves receiving sentence of death 
or transportation, are to be valued. 
But if it shall appear that the owner 
of such slave had treated him with 
inhumanity, and that necessity or hard 
usage might have driven him to the 
commission of the offence, the owner 
shall receive no allowance from the 
public. It is to be hoped, that some 
provision exists, either by executive 
interference, or otherwise, to rescue 
the slave from death, when necessity 
has driven him to the commission of 
the crime. To punish the slave with 
death, and the cruel master, the real 
criminal in the supposed case, with 
the loss of his slave, is too outrage¬ 
ous a mockery of justice, to be tole¬ 
rated in a Christian community: yet 
such is apparently the improved sta¬ 
tute law of the Bahamas. And still 
their numbers there, are increasing 
upwards of 2 per cent, per annum; 
while in Jamaica, the Elysium of 
slaves, they are constantly decreas¬ 
ing.* 

* This will be shown conclusively in 
the next number. 


Upon the transmission of this spe¬ 
cimen of improved legislation to 
England, Lord Bathurst pointed out 
a number of its provisions to which 
important objections occurred, and 
various omissions which he thought 
needful to have supplied. Express¬ 
ing an assurance, that the local au¬ 
thorities would willingly correct what 
was so obviously faulty. On receiv¬ 
ing his observations, the legislature 
transmitted a long message to the 
governor, complaining grievously of 
the wish expressed by Lord Bathurst, 
and denouncing the provisions sug¬ 
gested, as unjust and injurious. Ar¬ 
guing, that it is infinitely better for 
all parties, that the negro should be 
left to the voluntary kindness of his 
master, than to be protected by law. 
For, say they, protect him by law, in 
the enjoyment of his property for 
example, and from that moment that 
property, instead of a bond of union 
between him and his master, would 
become a barrier of inextinguishable 
hate. In short, a strong sense of the 
great impolicy and absolute danger 
of making any further innovation at 
present in the slave system of the co¬ 
lony, and a decided conviction of the 
correctness of the principles on 
which they are acting, compel 
them to‘refuse-to alter their legisla¬ 
tion. Yet the governor asserts, in 
his communication to Lord Bathurst, 
that this law improves the condition 
of the slaves very considerably. 

IMPORTANT REMARK. 

Mr. Pitt declared, that it was im¬ 
possible to increase the happiness or 
enlarge the freedom of the slave, 
without in an equal degree, adding 
to the security of the colonies and of 
all the inhabitants. 

Buxton's speech in II, Commons, 1823. 
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REVIEW 

Of a sketch of the laws relating So 
Slavery, in the several states of the 
United States of America, By 
George JW. Stroud. Philadelphia , 
published by Kimber and Sharpless, 
pp . 180, 

The public have been several years 
in possession of an elaborate work, 
by Janies Stephen, Esq. of London, 
on the slavery of the British West 
Indies, as existing in law, portray¬ 
ing with a master’s hand, the oppres¬ 
sive character of West Indian legis¬ 
lation, and the general inefficacy of 
the provisions which have been made 
for the protection of the servile class; 
but hitherto nothing has been pre¬ 
sented to the American public, by 
which the laws of the several states, 
either as they relate to the protection, 
or the government of slaves, could 
be satisfactorily determined. Some 
attempts to supply this defect, have, 
within a few years, been made, but 
those who have undertaken the task, 
have been wanting, either in the re¬ 
quisite means, or the industry indis¬ 
pensable to its accomplishment.* 
The student or philanthropist, who 
desired to understand the laws which 
relate to slavery, in these republican 
states, had no means of gratifying 
his desire, but by wading through a 
number of volumes of statutes and 
reports, which were often difficult to 
procure, and always tedious to exa¬ 
mine. The volume before us, has at 
length effected what had been long 
regarded as a desideratum in Ameri- 

*Not less than thirty years ago, 
this subject engaged the. attention of 
the delegates, from the various abo¬ 
lition societies, who convened at Phi¬ 
ladelphia, and several resolutions on 
the subject, appear on their minutes. 
I do not, however, discover that any 
thing effectual wastver done. 

Voi.. L—-32 


can literature. The author has adopt¬ 
ed the arrangement, rather than the 
plan, of his English predecessor, and 
in one respect, at least, has a decid¬ 
ed advantage over him. The work 
of the former is diffuse, and the in¬ 
formation relative to the laws of the 
colonies, is mingled with matter 
somewhat irrelevant to the subject, 
though entirely in unison with the 
design of the author. The volume 
under review, is devoted to the ob¬ 
ject indicated by the title, and the 
observations of the author seem to 
illustrate the legal rather than the 
moral character of the provisions 
which are brought under notice. He 
does not quit his road in search of de¬ 
corations, nor abandon his province 
ofareporterand expositor of the laws, 
to indulge in reflections on the cruel¬ 
ty and injustice of slavery; yet he 
bus managed to render both suffici¬ 
ently glaring by his expositions. The 
sting is rendered more severe from 
being pointed with truth. The style 
is chaste and correct, equally re¬ 
moved from barrenness and ver¬ 
bosity. 

Though the legal intelligence is 
generally too much condensed to be 
used as authority in the management 
of a cause in which the rights of a 
slave are in question, yet as refer¬ 
ence is continually made to the ori¬ 
ginal authorities, the work, besides 
supplying the wants of the general 
reader, may serve as a valuable index 
to the numerous volumes from which 
that intelligence was extracted. 

The volume, exclusive of the ap¬ 
pendix, is divided into four chapters. 

The first chapter, the shortest of 
the four, relates to the persons who 
may be held as slaves, and the au¬ 
thority upon which they are so held. 
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The object in this chapter is not to 
trace, with the hand of an historian, 
the origin of slavery in these then 
British colonies; but to exhibit its 
first assumption of a legal character. 
And it is observable, that we no 
where find a law authorizing the en¬ 
slavement, except in a single case, 
to be noted hereafter, of any part of 
the native population, or the impor¬ 
tation of slaves from abroad, to which 
we can refer, as the origin of Ame¬ 
rican slavery,* but the earliest enact¬ 
ment on the subject, recognizes sla¬ 
very as an existing institution, which 
it was judged expedient to limit or 
define. Though Virginiaf was, un- 


* The Maryland act of 1717, de¬ 
claring that a free negro or mulatto, 
intermarrying with a white woman, 
shall become a slave for life, does 
originate slavery in its proper sense, 
as the offspring of such marriage 
must be free. 

fThe first importation of African 
slaves into these American colonies, 
appears to have been in 1620. The 
trade to Virginia, was in that year, 
thrown open, having been previously 
monopolized by a company, and a 
Dutch ship from the coast of Guinea, 
sailed up the James river, and sold 
twenty negroes to the planters as 
slaves. (Robertson’s History of 
America, book 9—Marshall’s Life of 
Washington, introd.) The use of 
tobacco had recently obtained a place 
among the fashionable circles of Eu¬ 
rope, and the climate and soil of Vir¬ 
ginia, being congenial to its produc¬ 
tion, its culture became about that 
time, the most prominent part of the 
planter’s occupation. Had the peo¬ 
ple of Europe in general, participat¬ 
ed with the monarch, then on the 
English throne, in his aversion for 
that artificial luxury, it appears pro¬ 
bable, that the present inhabitants of 
these states, would have escaped the 
burden of a population, which it ap¬ 
pears difficult to dispose of, or retain. 
According to Adam Smith, it was by 
the possession of a lucrative staple, 


questionably the first of the anglo- 
American colonies, into which the 
natives of Africa were transported 
as slaves; yet the earliest enactment 
on the subject, which our author has 
quoted, is to be found among the 
statutes of Maryland. It is dated in 
1663, more than 40 years after slaves 
were first imported into the sister co¬ 
lony. This act recognizes the exist¬ 
ence of negro slavery, and legalizes 
the traffic in slaves, which, from the 
terms of the law, may be supposed to 
have been a part of the established 
commerce of the province. It is, how¬ 
ever, remarkable, that in settling the 
character of hereditary slavery, this 
act recognizes the common law doc¬ 
trine, or that which prevailed in Eng¬ 
land, during the existence of villa- 
nage, that the child should follow the 
condition of the father. And here it 
may be remarked, that as the system 
of villanage was the only part of the 
institutions of the mother country, 
which could afford any shadow of au¬ 
thority for the establishment of negro 
slavery, it is cause of serious regret 
that this feature of it was not pre¬ 
served. It is true, that the issue of 
white women, who married negro 
slaves, for a time, followed the con¬ 
dition of the father; yet had this 
principle been maintained, other evils 
of much, greater magnitude must have 
been mitigated, if not excluded. A 
more numerous class of mulattoes, 
must have been free; and our breth¬ 
ren of the south, would have escap¬ 
ed the odium, as well as the guilt, 
of holding their own offspring as 
slaves. This law, also, established a 
slavery of an anomalous character, 

that the southern planters were ena¬ 
bled to support the expense of slave 
cultivation. 
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which, it is presumed, is now entire¬ 
ly unknown. Any English woman, 
who married a negro slave, became 
servant to the master of the husband 
during the life of the latter. This was 
certainly carrying the doctrine, that 
the acquisitions of the slave, become 
the property of the master, to an un¬ 
precedented extent. 

This law, after a shortlived exist¬ 
ence, was repealed, and the maxim 
of the civil law, that children Should 
follow the condition of the mother , 
adopted as the law of all the colonies, 
in relation to slaves. This maxim, it 
is obvious, places the slave, in con¬ 
templation of law, much nearer the 
condition of brutes,’ than the former 
had done, and must greatly increase 
the demoralizing tendency of slavery ! 
itself. It seems, besides, rather hard, 
that unconditional slavery should be 
the only heritable article that an ille¬ 
gitimate child can possess. In a law 
of Virginia, passed in 1679, noted 
by our author, we find one of tk& 
sources of slavery recognized, by the 
declaration, that, for the better en¬ 
couragement of soldiers, all Indian pri¬ 
soners who should be taken in the 
war then existing, should be free pur¬ 
chase to the soldiers taking them. 
Whether the encouragement propos¬ 
ed, was intended to stimulate the ar¬ 
dour, or to moderate the fury of sol¬ 
diers, is not very clear. If it was de¬ 
signed to prevent the massacre of 
Indian prisoners, a practice which 
we all know, has generally disgraced 
our wars with these unfortunate peo¬ 
ple, the motive was certainly more 
laudable than the means. One point 
is particularly striking in the early le¬ 
gislation of the colonies, that our an¬ 
cestors of that time were imbued, to 
a considerable extent, with the sen¬ 


timents of the Spanish invaders of 
the New World. The warrant of tire 
latter to conquer and enslave, was 
founded upon the supposition, that 
pagans were the lawful prey of Chris¬ 
tians;* and our anglo-Americans of 
the 17th century, appear to have 
thought, that such as were not Chris¬ 
tians, might be lawfully held as 
slaves. Upon this principle, the ear¬ 
ly settlers in North America, appear 
to have reconciled their consciences 
to the practice, probably, finding in 
the Mosaic institutions, a satisfactory 
warrant.f The necessary conse¬ 
quence of admitting this doctrine, 
would-be, that slaves, in case they 
became Christians, should be free. 
We accordingly find, v hat about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
a number of slaves who had accom¬ 
panied their masters from the West 
Indies to England, were induced to 
engage some clergyman whom they 
could interest in their favour to bap¬ 
tize them, under a persuasion that 
they became, in consequence, enti¬ 
tled to their Freedom. And so gene¬ 
rally did this opinion prevail, that the 
masters do not appear to have ven¬ 
tured to bring the question before 
any of the English courts.* But if 
! negroes were enslaved, because they 
i were pagans, and with a remote view 
to their ultimate conversion to chris- 

* See the grant of Eugene IV. to 
Prince Henry, of Portugal, and that 
of Alexander VI. to Ferdinand, of 
Spain. (Robertson’s Hist. Am. book 
1 and 2.) 

f Lev. 25,44. 

* Clarkson’s History of the Aboli¬ 
tion of tiie Slave Trade, vol. i. p. 55. 
A similar opinion prevailed about the 
same time in these colonies, as we 
find by the laws of Maryland and S. 
Carolina. The former enacted in 
1715, and the "latter in 1711. 
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fcianity, habit soon reconciled their 
masters to the practice, and they 
continued to be held, because they 
were negroes; and eventually many 
of them hawing, by mixture or other¬ 
wise,® became almost white, they 
are still retained, because their mo¬ 
thers were slaves. So rigidly is the 
maxim of the civil law maintained, 
in all our slave-holding states, that 
any person descended, however re¬ 
motely, in the maternal line, from a 
female slave, is adjudged a slave* 
even though the paternal ancestc : in 
each generation was white. Accord¬ 
ing to Edwards, such as are above 
three steps removed in lineal digres¬ 
sion from a negro mother, are in the 
island of Jamaica, entitled to all the 
privileges of white subjects.! 

The second chapter w on the inci¬ 
dents of slavery,” includes a much 


* In his first chapter, our author 
has cited, rather hesitatingly a case, 
of three unipartite children, born of 
a negro slave, two of whom were 
white, and the other black. These 
w hite childr en of course, were slaves. 
This case, if true, is curious, but not 
totally unprecedented. Several ana- 
lagous cases are given by Dr. Prich¬ 
ard, in his profound work on the phy¬ 
sical history of mankind. One is, 
that of a white child, born in Virgi¬ 
nia, both of whose parents were 
black. The father, an imported 
African, belonged to a family in 
which white children were not un¬ 
common. A second instance was, that 
of a pair of twins, one of whom was 
black, with short woolly curled hair, 
the other white, with long hair. The 
mother in this case, was a negress, the 
father an Englishman. A third, is 
that of a child whose mother, was 
white, and the father a negro. The 
child was fair, with European fea¬ 
tures, except a part of the body, and 
of one limb, which was as black as 
the father. 

f Hist. W. Ind. 11. iv. chap. 1. 


larger field than the former. In cr« 
derto exhibit in proper order, the 
various laws which this branch of the 
inquiry must call into view, our au¬ 
thor, after the example of Stephen, 
has stated twelve propositions, which 
are successively discussed. They arc 
as follows: 

Prop. I. The master may determine 
the kind, and degree, and 
time of labour, to which the 
slave shall be subjected. 

H. The master may supply the 
slave with such food and cloth¬ 
ing only, both as to quantity 
and quality, as he may think 
proper, or find convenient. . 

III. The master may, at his dis¬ 
cretion, inflict any punish¬ 
ment upon the person of his 
slave. 

IV. All the power of the master 
over his slave may be exercis¬ 
ed not by himself only in per¬ 
son, but by any one whom he 
may depute as his agent.. 

V. Slaves have ho legal rights 
of property in things, real or 
personal; but whatever they 
may acquire belongs, in point 
of law , to their masters. 

VI. The slave being a personal 
chattel , is at all times liable to 
be sold absolutely, or mort¬ 
gaged or leased, at the will of 
his master. 

VII. He may also be sold by pro¬ 
cess of law for the satisfaction 
of the debts of a living, or the 
debts and bequests of a de¬ 
ceased master, at the suit of 
creditors or legatees. 

VIII. A slave cannot be a party 
before a judicial tribunal, in 
any species of action, against 
his master, no matter how 
atrocious may have been the 
injury received from him. 

IX. Slaves cannot redeem them¬ 
selves, nor obtain a change of 
masters, though cruel treat¬ 
ment may have rendered such 
change necessary for their 
personal safety. 

X. Slaves being objects of pro¬ 
perty ^ if injured by third per¬ 
sons, their owners may bring 
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suit, and recover damages, for 
the injury. 

XI. Slaves can make no con¬ 
tract. 

XII. Slavery is hereditary and 
perpetual. 

These propositions are proved ei¬ 
ther by citations from existing laws, 
including those of all the slave states, 
from Delaware to Louisiana; or by 
inference from the established prin¬ 
ciples of all the servile codes. In 
the investigations belonging to this 
part of the subject, we are often re¬ 
minded of a remarkable feature in all 
the laws which operate upon slaves. 
Those provisions which are designed 
to support the authority of the mas¬ 
ter, and to punish the delinquencies 
of the slave, are obviously capable of 
enforcement. But those laws which 
were ostensibly designed to protect 
the slaves from the cruelties of mas¬ 
ters, or other white persons, are ge¬ 
nerally deficient in the essential of 
law, an executory principle . It is not 
to be supposed, that our southern le¬ 
gislatures, when they enacted laws 
for the protection of their slaves, in¬ 
tended that the products of their le¬ 
gislative toils should sleep forever 
amidst dust and cobwebs; yet from 
the general character of their enact¬ 
ments, it is hard to resist the conclu¬ 
sion, that they were striving to attain 
two incompatible ends. To afford an 
'efficient protection to their slaves, 
and leave the power of the masters 
unretrenched. To leave their slaves 
in the condition of brutes, and yet 
confer upon them some of the privi¬ 
leges of men. Probably the collision 
of opposite principles is no where 
more obvious than in the legislation 
of our slave-holding states. 

Among the holders of slaves, a 
higher sense is entertained of the 


rights and privileges of freemen, than 
among other people, and hence an 
extreme sensibility with regard to 
every measure which tends to en¬ 
croach on their power. At the same 
time the passions of every descrip¬ 
tion being more indulged, become 
warmer, and hence the feelings of 
humanity when once excited, assume 
a higher tone than among those who 
are subject to habitual restraint. We 
accordingly find just and noble sen¬ 
timents in preambles to puerile pro¬ 
visions for the protection of slaves. 
One principle, never to be impeach¬ 
ed, pervades the system. The rights 
of the master must be maintained. 
Humanity to the slave is always a 
subordinate object. And probably 
the most efficient protection afforded 
by law to the slave, arises from its 
guardianship over the property of the 
master. 

' Under the twelfth proposition, our 
author has discussed, though briefly, 
the question whether slavery among 
the Hebrews was hereditary and per¬ 
petual, or limited by the year of ju¬ 
bilee. The conclusion to which he 
has arrived, is that the general free¬ 
dom to be proclaimed in the year of 
jubilee, related to Hebrews and not 
to strangers; and that the slaves, pur¬ 
chased from the Heathens, were not 
emancipated in the fiftieth year. 
From this conclusion I must take the 
liberty of dissenting. Having made, 
in the third number, some general 
observations on this subject, I shall 
add on the present occasion but very 
few remarks. The passages most ap¬ 
plicable to this case, and on which 
both sides of the question are sup¬ 
ported, are Levit. xxv. 10 and 44, 
45, 46. These precepts to be consis¬ 
tent must on one side or the other. 
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be construed with a limit which is 
not obvious. Can we understand the 
expression all the inhabitants , as im¬ 
plying all the Israelites to the exclu¬ 
sion of the servants purchased of the 
heathen, and incorporated with the 
family of the master? Had such been 
the design of the legislator, it ap¬ 
pears reasonable to conclude that he 
would have used a less general, ex¬ 
pression—thy brethren, the chil¬ 
dren of Israel,—Hebrew servants, 
would havejjeen concise and defi¬ 
nite terms. There is no obvious li¬ 
mit, and to suppose one implied, 
seems equivalent to a supposition 
that more was said than intended. 
This precept, we may remember, 
whatever it meant, was imperative. 
It enjoined the performance of a 
duty. It must therefore be observed 
according to its full extent. The pre¬ 
cepts respecting the purchase of 
heathen servants, were evidently per¬ 
missive, not imperative. The He¬ 
brews did not violate the law, by ne¬ 
glecting to buy servants, or declin¬ 
ing to retain them forever when 
bought. If a modern judge was call¬ 
ed to decide a case involving the 
questson before us, he must certain¬ 
ly examine whether the permission 
here given was not susceptible of a j 
construction compatible with the ge¬ 
neral tenor of the law, and the posi¬ 
tive injunction in the 10th verse. 
When in the 30th verse an exception 
to the general law announced in the 
10th verse is designed; we find words 
of description, and exclusion succes¬ 
sively employed. It shall be establish- j 
ed forever , throughout your genera- j 
tionsy it shall not go out in the jubilee. 
The phrase forever is used in the 
case of the Hebrew servant whose 
ear was bored, as well as the hea¬ 


then, yet the former is admitted on 
all hands to have been free in the 
year of jubilee. 

The third chapter treats of the 
condition of the slave considered as 
a member of civil society. It consists 
of the seven following propositions. 

I. A slave cannot be a witness 
against a white person, either in a ci¬ 
vil or criminal cause. 

SI. He cannot be a party to a civil 
suit. 

III. The benefits of education are 
withheld from the slave. 

IV. The means for moral and reli¬ 
gious instruction are not granted to 
the slave; on the contrary, the efforts 
of the humane and charitable to sup¬ 
ply these wants are discountenanced 
by law. 

V. Submission is required of the 
slave, not to the will of his master 
only, but to that of all other white 
persons. 

VI. The penal codes of the slave¬ 
holding States bear much more se¬ 
verely upon the slaves than upon 
white persons. 

VXL Slaves are prosecuted and 
tried upon criminal accusations in a 
manner inconsistent with the rights 
of humanity. 

This is the most important chapter 
in the work. The first proposition, 
when proved to apply not only to 
the slave, but in most of the slave¬ 
holding States, to the free coloured 
race, opens at once a theme for se¬ 
vere animadversion upon the legisla¬ 
tion of the South; This is treated at 
considerable length, and the effect of 
the rule, in neutralizing every pro¬ 
tecting law, conclusively shown. But 
this branch of the subject having 
been already discussed in this jour¬ 
nal, no further notice will be taken 
of it at present, than just to remark, 
that, negroes not being Christians, 
would appear to have been, at one 
time, judged a satisfactory reason for 
excluding their testimony, Their 
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profession of Christianity, however, 
has not yet been thought a solid 
ground for admitting it. 4 

These propositions are not only 
proved, but are shown to apply with 
but little modification to free colour¬ 
ed persons as well as slaves. So far 
have the legislative and judicial au¬ 
thorities proceeded in the amalgama¬ 
tion of free persons of colour with 
slaves, that in several States, laws 
have been enacted declaring all ne¬ 
groes, mulattoes, 8cc. slaves, unless 
proved to be free: and subjecting, a 
slave to corporal punishment for an 
unsuccessful attempt to establish his 
freedom. In nearly all the slave States 
negroes are presumed to be slaves, 
unless the contrary can be proved; 
and the claims of a white person can¬ 
not be set aside by any but white 
witnesses. Our author has shown 
with his usual clearness, the encou¬ 
ragement afforded by this presump¬ 
tion, to the enormous crime of kid¬ 
napping—to which I shall add, that I 
do not believe the practice can be 
suppressed, until the rule of presump¬ 
tion is changed, the testimony of co¬ 
loured persons admitted, or an effec¬ 
tual system of registration adopted. 

When we reflect upon the degra- ! 
dation which slavery never fail3 to 
produce, we should be ready to con¬ 
clude a disposition would be in¬ 
dulged to counteract this effect and 
keep the slave within the pale of 
humanity; or at least that nothing 
would be done, by legislative autho¬ 
rity, to smother the dormant energies 
of the slave, and clip the puny wings 
of genius, among the servile class. 
The fact, however, is as our author 
has shown, that the statute books of 
the South are disgraced by several 
acts designed to prevent not only 


slaves but free persons of colour from 
being taught to read and write; and 
that meetings of these people for 
mental instruction are proscribed. 
Do these acts evince a belief that ne¬ 
groes are an inferior race? 

The sixth proposition presents the 
injustice of slave legisls&km in a more 
glaring light than any of the preced¬ 
ing. Our author exhibits a catalogue 
of fifty crimes, for each of which a 
slave, in Mississippi, forfeits his life, 
twelve only of which subject a white 
man to a similar fate. The penal code 
of Virginia is still more sanguinary, 
annexing the punishment of death to 
about 70 different crimes when slaves 
are the offenders, though whites are 
not subjected for any of these to 
greater penalties than imprisonment 
in the penitentiary. That these san¬ 
guinary punishments have not been 
resorted to in consequence of any 
! evidence of their necessity, which ex¬ 
perience may be supposed to have 
furnished, may be safely inferred 
from the fact, that in some of the 
; slave-holding States the penal codes 
are clear of this Draconic character. 
The laws of Tennessee, for instance, 
compared with the foregoing, are 
amiably mild—the capital crimes of 
slaves are there but five. 

The fourth chapter relates to the 
dissolution of slavery , 

Sectfon I. Recites the laws which 
have been enacted in the Eastern 
and middle States, for the abolition 
of slavery. 

The section before us includes, 
somewhat more at large, nearly the 
same information as I have already 
laid before rny readers in the sixth 
number. 

Section I!, Treats of the laws re¬ 
gulating the emancipation of slaves; 
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these regulations turn out to be prin¬ 
cipally composed of limitations of the 
master’s power to liberate his slaves. 
In some of the States slaves can be 
emancipated only by’special act of 
the legislature. In others by the 
courts for meritorious services, and 
in one of them almost all the modes 
required in others must concur to 
render an emancipation complete.* 


DIED—Lately, at Mitford, (Eng.) 
aged 22 years, Mr. Henry Walker, 
a native of Jamaica. He has by his 
will, left 21. and freedom to every slave 
on his estate there.—English paper. 


SLAVE TRADE.-A POEM. 

{Continued frompage 224.) 

Ami thxm, white savage, whether lust of gold 
Or lust of conquest rule thee uncontrolled! 

Hero or Robber! by whatever name 

1‘hou plead thy impious claim to wealth or fame; 

Whether inferior mischiefs be thy boast, 

A tyrant trader rilling Congo’s coast; 

Or bolder carnage track thy crimson way. 

Kings, dispossessed, and provinces thy prey; 
"Whether thou pant, to tame earth’s distant 
hound; 

All,Cortez murdered, all Columbus found; 

On plundered realms to reign detested Lord 
Make millions wretched and thyself abhorred: 
Whether Cartouche in forests break the law. 

Or bolder Ccesar keep the world in awe; 

In Reason's eye in Wisdom’s fair account, 

Your sum of glory boasts a like a mount; ' 

The means may differ, but the end’s the same; 
Conquest is pillage with a nobler name. 

Who makes the sum of human blessings less 
Or sinks the stock of general happiness; 

Tim’ erring fame may grace, tho’ false renown 
His name may blazon or his memory crown; 

Yet the last audit shall reverse the cause. 

And God shall vindicate his broken laws. 

Had those advent’rous spirits who explore 
Through ocean’s trackless wastes, the far sought 
shore; 

Whether of wealth insatiate or of power. 
Conquerors who waste, or ruffians who devour: 
Had these possessed, O Cook, thy gentle mind, 
Thy love of arts, thy love of human kind; 

Had these pursued thy mild and libera] plan, 
Discoverers had not been a curse to man! ’ 
Then, blest Philanthropy, thy social hands. 

Had linked dissevered worlds in brothers’ 
bands: 

Careless, if colour or if clime divide; 

Then loved, and loving man had lived, and died. 
Then with pernicious skill we had not known 
To bring their vices back, and leave our own. 

The purest wreaths that hang on glory’s shrine 
For empires founded, peaceful' Penn! are 
thine; 

No blood stained laurels crowned thy virtuous 
toil, 


No slaughtered natives drenched the fair earned 
soil, 

Thy followers only have effaced the shame 
Inscribed by slavery on the Christian name. 
Shall Britain, where the soul of freedom 
reigns, 

Forge chains for others she herself disdains? 
Forbid it, Heaven! O let the nations know, 

The liberty she loves she will bestow; 

Not to her self the glorious gift confined 
She spreads the blessing wide as human kind; 
And, scorning narrow views of time and place, 
Bids all be free in earth’s extended space. 

What page of human annals can record 
A deed so bright as human rights restored? 

O may that godlike deed, that shining page, 
Redeem our fame, and consecrate our age! 

And let this glory mark our favoured shore, 

To curb falsefreedom and the true restore! 

And see, the cherub Mercy from above. 
Descending softly, quits the sphere of love! 

On Britain’s isle, she sheds her heavenly dew 
And breathes her spirit o’er the enlightened 
few, 

From soul to soul the. spreading influence steals, 
Till every breast the soft contagion feels. 

She speeds, exulcing, to the burning shore, 

With the best message Angel ever bore. 

Hark! ’tis the note which spoke a Saviour’s 
birth! 

Glory to God on high, and peace on Earth! 

She vindicates the power in heaven adored; 

She stills the clank of chains, and sheathes the 
sword; 

She cheers the mourner, and with soothing hands 
From bursting hearts unbinds the oppressors 
bands; 

Restores the lustre of the christain name. 

And clears the foulest blot that dimmed its 
fame. 

As the mild Spirit hovers o’er the coast, 

A fresher hue their withered landscapes boast; 
Her healing smiles the ruined scenes repair. 

And blasted Nature wears a joyous air. 

While she proclaims through all their spicy 
groves, . 

‘ 6 Henceforth your fruits, your labours, and your 
loves, 

All that your sires possessed, or you have sown, 
“ Sacred froni plunder, all is now your own.” 

And now, her high commission from above 
Stamped with the holy characters of love. 

The meek-eyed spirit waving in her hand, 
Breathes manumission on the rescued land; 

She tears the banner stained with blood and 
tears ; 

And, Liberty, thy shining standard rears! 

As the bright ensign’s glory she displays 
See pale Oppression faints beneath the blaze! 
The giant dies! no more his power appals, 

The chain, untouched, drops off; the fetter 
falls. 

Astonished echo tells the vocal -bore 
Oppression’s fallen and slavery is no more! 

The dusky myriads crowd the sultry plain. 

And hail that mercy long invoked m vain. 
Victorious power! she bursts their twofold hands, 
And faith and freedom spring from Britain’s 
hands. 

And thou great source of nature and of grace. 
Who of one blood did’st form the human race, 
Look down in mercy in thy chosen time 
With equal eye on Afric’s suffering clime: 
Disperse her shades of intellectual night 
Repeat thy high behest. Let there be light! 
Bring each benighted,.soul, great God, to thee, 
And with thy wide salvation make them free! 

HANNAH MU1UJ. 
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SISMONDI’S* REVIEW OF J. CGMPTE’S TREATISE ON 
LEGISLATION. 

(Continuedfrom page 532.) 


M. Compte afterwards passes in re¬ 
view the colonies of the moderns, to 
show that slavery has produced, in all 
of them, the same effects: intemper¬ 
ance, lewdness and ferocity. We shall 
not recite in this place, the most offen¬ 
sive parts of these descriptions. It 
would be too painful an employment 
to review the afflictions of so many 
millions of human beings, who still 
groan under the galling yoke. We 
shall confine ourselves to a few par¬ 
ticulars, taken from divers chapters, 
which we shall continue to extract in 
the words of the author. 

When children are born of female 
slaves, we may ascertain by their co¬ 
lour the race of men to which the 
fathers belong. As marriages seldom 
take place between the blacks and 
whites, the children of mixed blood are 
the product of an immoral union, and 
generally of violence on the part of the 
master. 

Upon arriving at the Cape of Good 
Hope, says Vaillant, we are surprised 


at the multitude of slaves, whom we 
see there as white as the’Europeans. 
Vet the whites have never been re¬ 
duced to slavery in this country; the 
slaves there, on the contrary, have al¬ 
ways been of Ethiopian origin. From 
the masters and the Ethiopian slaves, 
have sprung a race, which, whitening 
further and further in each generation, 
have finally become exactly similar to 
those who hold them in slavery. But 
in this change of the race, a phenome¬ 
non occurs, which it is important to 
observe, because it is common to nearly 
all the colonies. The colonists do not 
enfranchise their own children born of 
female slaves. They require of them 
the same labours and submission as of 
their other slaves; they sell, exchange, 
or transmit them to their heirs as they 
judge convenient. If they fall by in¬ 
heritance to a legitimate child, no dif¬ 
ference is known between them and 
the other slaves—a brother becomes, 
in this way, the owner of his brothers 
and sisters; and he exercises over them 


* In the former number, this name was erroneously printed, and the error 
strangely overlooked until the sheet was worked off. The name as given above, 
is the true one. 

Vol. I.—33. 
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the same authority, exacts from them 
the same labours, lacerates them with 
the same scourge, and compels them 
to minister to the same passions with 
his other slaves. This multitude of 
white slaves which astonish the Eu¬ 
ropean observer, are therefore almost 
all the fruit of adultery and incest. A 
traveller observes, that there exists so 
little affection between $he relatives in 
this colony, that we rarely see two 
brothers conversing together. How 
can one brother possibly entertain any 
regard for another, when he has per¬ 
haps ten or twelve brothers and sis¬ 
ters, whom he considers as property of 
the lowest grade, and whom he em¬ 
ploys for thp meanest purpose ? 

' At the Cape of Good Hope, the soil 
is poor; it is occupied in raising docks, 
and in the production of the same 
kinds of grain as those cultivated in 
Europe. None of these productions re¬ 
quire painful or continual labour. The 
articles most essential to life, are ob¬ 
tained with the least labour, and are 
sold at the lowest price. Thus, in 
general, at the Cape, the labour of the 
slave is not excessive; and his supplies 
of food are abundant. In Dutch Gui¬ 
ana, on the contrary, the soil is ex¬ 
ceedingly fertile; suited to the pro¬ 
duction of sugar, and the various fruits 
of tHe torrid zone—these productions, 
obtained by long and painful labours, 
are generally designed for exportation. 
The sale being easy, the masters are 
interested in requiring of their slaves, 
the greatest and most continued exer¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the provisions 
required by the slaves being scarce and 
dear, the masters allow them no more 
than what is absolutely necessary for 
their support—this contrast is not 
peculiar to the Cape and Guiana. 
Slavery, every where degrading, is 


notwithstanding softened in pastoral 
countries, by long intervals from la¬ 
bour, and by ample supplies of food; 
in those where grain is cultivated, the 
labour is harder and less intermitted ; it 
is not however sufficient to prevent the 
increase of numbers among the servile 
class. In countries where they culti¬ 
vate coffee, cotton, tobacco, and above 
all sugar, the labour is excessive, the 
nourishment quite insufficient, and the 
deaths more numerous than the births. 

The handsome female slaves have to 
encounter, not only the desires of their 
masters or overseers, upon whom they 
are dependent, but the severe chastise¬ 
ments by which they frequently en¬ 
deavour to overcome or punish resist¬ 
ance, but likewise the jealousy of the 
whites of their own sex. A woman 
who caused one of her slaves to be 
punished, sought principally to disfi¬ 
gure and render her hideous. She 
caused her bosom to be lacerated by 
the scourge, and even by a poignard. 
Stedman relates, that a female creole, 
discovering on her plantation a hand¬ 
some young slave, immediately caused 
a hot iron to be applied to her fore¬ 
head and cheeks, and ordered that the 
tendon of Achilles (the sinew which 
supports the heel) should be cut. A 
fine person was thus suddenly trans¬ 
formed into a monster of deformity.* 

After some observations, showing in 
what manner slavery corrupts the man¬ 
ners in the English colonies and in the 
United States, the author cites from the 
latter, a law which must appear ex¬ 
tremely odious, when we reflect that 
in such acts, we see nothing but the 
explosion of the most shameful pas¬ 
sions. Masters are expressly prohibited 
from cultivating the intellectual facul- 


* Stedman’s Travels in, Surinam. 
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ties of their slaves. He who should be 
convicted of teaching one of them to 
read, would be punished with a fine 
seven times as great, as if he had cut 
off the hands or the tongue. In the 
latter case, he would incur a fine of 
only fourteen pounds; in the former, of 
one hundred. It is equally forbidden, to 
permit slaves to trade on their own ac¬ 
count. All society is denied to the 
servile class; a white person, who shall 
find more than seven slaves together on 
the public road, is required to punish 
them, with not more than twenty lashes 
to each; and the slave, who should de¬ 
fend himself against a white person, 
would be punished as guilty of a hor¬ 
rible crime. A negro, or person of 
mixed blood, is not allowed to appear 
in the streets after night, without 
special permission. Offenders, whe¬ 
ther free or bond, are taken up by a 
military police, who constantly patrol 
the streets, and punish according to 
circumstances,* 

Slavery was legal in all the Spanish 
colonies, but in all those where their 
progress has been rapid, the number of 
negroes was very small. The con¬ 
quered aborigines, though generally 
subjected,to a severe regimen, were not 
reduced to slavery. Thus, with the 
exception of Cuba, and a few other 
places where tropical productions were 
raised, and where the plantation regi¬ 
men was established, the labours, in 
Spanish America, were performed by 
the hands of freemen. Labour has there 
been deemed honourable; and this sin¬ 
gle circumstance has promoted the 
cause of humanity, more than it could 
be injured by the despotism of the go¬ 
vernment, the fear of instruction, the 


* Travels in Canada and the United 
States, by F. Hall. 


vigilance of the inquisition, and all the 
efforts which are apparently used to ar¬ 
rest the progress of civilization. M. 
Compte has proved, by a series of facts, 
that in the Spanish American colonies, 
the progress of intelligence, industry, 
population and morality, has always 
been, according to regulations in each 
colony, in the inverse ratio of the num¬ 
ber of slaves and the severity of their 
treatment. 

Having shown that slavery vitiates 
the physical constitution of slaves, that 
it renders the mastery averse to labour, 
and the slaves incapable of performing 
the work of freemen; that it creates in 
the masters a distaste for intellectual 
exertion, and denies that exertion to 
the slaves; that it prevents the forma¬ 
tion of a class, who are neither masters 
nor slaves, or forces such a class to 
emigrate if it already exists; that it 
produces among the masters a shame¬ 
ful depravity of manners, and that by 
interdicting to the slaves, the choice 
and the direction of their own actions, 
it has deprived them of even the pre¬ 
tence to moral motives; it seems to fol¬ 
low as a necessary conclusion, that a 
more fatal institution could not pos¬ 
sibly have been introduced into society. 
Bat this is not all: M. Compte has ex¬ 
amined the influence which slavery has 
had on the security of the masters’ free¬ 
dom, on the increase of wealth and 
population, on the political freedom 
and independence of nations; and in 
each of these new relation he shows, 
by universal experience, that this fright¬ 
ful institution, wherever it has been to¬ 
lerated, has been no less fatal to the 
masters than to the slaves. 

In countries where slavery is admit¬ 
ted, a dreadful calamity incessantly 
threatens those that are free, their 
freedom being always liable to be ques- 
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tioned. If a person is presumed to be 
free, until the contrary is proved, how 
will the masters retain their slaves? 
How shall they reclaim them in case 
they escape? How can they discover 
their places of concealment? If, on the 
other hand, every person is presumed 
to be a slave, till his freedom is proved, 
how can those who are free avoid - the 
danger of being treated as slaves? 

Among the ancients, nothing was 
more frequent than the stealing of 
children. Slaves frequently avenged 
themselves in this maimer upon their 
masters ; they carried off, in their flight, 
the children who had been confided to 
them, either from revenge, from ava¬ 
rice, or even from affection. But when 
they afterwards fell into distress, these 
children were commonly sold. The 
comedies of the ancients are full of 
allusions to these thefts. The history 
of Virginia, the destined victim of Ap- 
pius Claudius, teaches us, that adults, 
and particularly females, were not se¬ 
cure against, claims by which they 
might be judicially robbed of their li¬ 
berty and honour. In the English colo¬ 
nies, every person of Ethiopian origin, 
or rather, every person tinged with the 
colour of that race, is presumed to be 
a slave, unless the contrary is proved. 
An individual of the grade of masters, 
provided the race is pure, may there¬ 
fore seize upon any person of colour, 
man, woman, or child, and retain pos¬ 
session, till the freedom of the victim is 
proved, or another claimant appears! 
He, who, by fraud or violence, should 
obtain possession of the documents, 
which prove that a coloured person is 
free, may, by this act, convert him into 
a slave, and to appropriate him to his 
own use; it is sufficient that he should 
have him in possession. 

It is impossible to describe the misery 


and danger which press upon the 
coloured race, in the European colo¬ 
nies and the United States, by reason 
of this principle of legislation; we can¬ 
not paint the dreadful robberies by 
which free men or women are trans¬ 
ported from the states of the north, 
where slavery is abolished, to be sold 
in those of the south; nor the shame¬ 
ful abuses, even where slavery is abo¬ 
lished, of pretended apprenticeships, in 
order to hold in real slavery persons 
who are legally free.* These evils, it 
is true, fall only on a race, for whom 
the whites have shown neither pity nor 
sympathy; a race, towards whom they 
are released from all those moral and 
religious duties, which bind us not to 
men only, but to every being that can 
suffer and feel. But the vices of the 
Europeans must avenge, at last, the 
negroes’ wrongs: we have seen that the 
children who have sprung from the two 
races, have approached so near to the 
whites as to be no longer distinguished. 
The time has arrived, when children 
completely white may be stolen from 
their wealthy relations, and sold as the 
children or grand-children of mulat- 
toes, beyond the power of recovery. 

Proceeding to consider the influence 
of slavery on the distribution of wealth, 
M. Compte very justly protests against 
the morality of the question: “ Is the 
labour of slaves more expensive than 
the labour of freemen?” This is to en- 


* These pretended apprenticeships, 
as our author terms them, though for¬ 
merly in use in these middle states, are 
probably now banished from among us. 
Some rare instances are understood to 
have occurred, within a few years, of 
indented minors being removed by the 
masters to the southern states, and sold 
as slaves; but this avenue of oppres¬ 
sion is now strictly guarded by legisla¬ 
tive enactments. 
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quire, whether the property which the 
high-wayman wrests from the travel¬ 
ler, costs him less than what is acquired 
by some other branch of industry. It 
is even worse; it is to consider the 
greater part of the human race as a 
productive machine, whose value is es¬ 
timated according to its capacity of 
producing a larger portion of wealth 
than it absorbs. But, after having 
shown the improper admissions which 
constitute the basis of the question, it 
is still proper to demonstrate, that the 
labour which one man can obtain from 
a great number of others, by lacerating 
them with a scourge, costs.him wore, 
than what might be obtained by the 
payment of equitable wages. 

We might demonstrate, that the mas¬ 
ters themselves would find their in¬ 
terest promoted by the abolition of 
slavery; but in a national view, which 
is the one our author has taken, it is 
much more important. He proves, that 
the system of slavery, creates, distri¬ 
butes, and accumulates a*much smaller 
quantity of wealth than any other sys¬ 
tem, by which the labours of® society 
can be executed. In fact, in a slave¬ 
holding country, the masters being re¬ 
strained from labour, both by shame 
and aversion, their physical force, and 
even their moral and intellectual pow¬ 
ers are lost, as far as the production or 
preservation of wealth is concerned. 
On the other hand, the idleness to which 
they are condemned, gives forth to a 
passion for sports, or whatever may 
break the monotony of existence: the 
delights of the table, dissipated com¬ 
pany, games of chance, and all the vices 
by which the wealth derived from the 
labour of others is rapidly dissipated. 
The population consists of masters and 
slaves; for the intermediate class ne¬ 
cessarily disappears—but the slaves 


neither possess nor can acquire any 
thing;* they are depressed to the low¬ 
est point of human degradation. Three 
causes concur to degrade them; the 
first is, the care taken by the masters 
to render them as stupid as possible, in 
order to secure their own safety; the 
second is, the labours to which they are 
subjected, which leave no time for re¬ 
flection; and the third is, the absence 
of every inducement to cultivate and 
enlighten their own understandings. 
The slave is responsible for the em¬ 
ployment of his brute physical force, 
and for that only; when the master has 
obtained the product of that force, he 
has nothing more to demand. 

Destitute of intelligence, the slave, 
with a given amount of labour, pro¬ 
duces the least possible effect; destitute 
of interest in the wealth which he cre¬ 
ates, with a given amount of consump¬ 
tion, he destroys the greatest possible 
quantity, for he has no motive to eco¬ 
nomise. In a country therefore, where 
the labourers are slaves, there exists, 
for the production of wealth, nothing 
but the physical organs of a servile 
class, destitute of every principle of in¬ 
telligence and activity, and stimulated 
solely by the action of the lash—now, 
corporal punishments may very well 
produce certain movements of the 


* This may be predicated of pure and 
unmitigated slavery; a state to which 
the servile class, in some of our repub¬ 
lican states, probably approach more 
nearly than any other of the present 
time. In most of the sugar islands, the 
slaves are commonly expected to pro¬ 
cure their own supplies of food and 
clpthing, from the profits of their holy- 
day labours, hence the right of property 
is partially allowed them. This part 
of the West India, system, however op¬ 
pressive in practice, is, in theory at 
least, a mitigation of slavery, and ap¬ 
proximation to freedom. 
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body, but can never create the energy 
which springs from choice; and if it 
could even produce exertion, a force, 
however energetic, without address, 
intelligence and moral motive, would 
be of little avail, in the production, 
and still less in the preservation of 
wealth. 

We know little of the history of in¬ 
dustry among the ancients; it merely 
appears, that it flourished only where 
the slaves, yet few in number, were as¬ 
sociated with others in their labour, 
instead of being charged exclusively 
with it—it was thus with agriculture; 
it flourished under the hands of the 
consuls; but as the number of slaves 
increased in Italy, the fertility of the 
soil declined, and the country was at 
length reduced to a pastoral state. We 
can better judge of the effect on the 
distribution of wealth, produced by 
slavery in the colonies. Agriculture 
is almost the only branch of industry 
which exists there; but it is exercised 
without care, and without intelligence 
—exhausting crops succeed without in¬ 
terruption, and without repose; the 
slaves, excited by no interest, perform, 
according to the accounts of travellers, 
in a given time, a much smaller quan¬ 
tity of work than the free labourers in 
France are accustomed to effect.* 
Hence the provisions derived from the 
labour of slaves are necessarily dearer. 
The deterioration of the soil, wherever 
slavery is established, is a notorious 
fact in the colonies and in the southern 
parts of the United States. The trade 
of the carpenter, joiner or mason, is 
above the capacity of the slaves; the 
inhabitants of the southern states, are 
obliged to obtain, at great expense, 
tradesmen from the north, to construct 


* Robins’ Travels in Louisiana. 


their houses; but these tradesmen im¬ 
mediately disappear, when the works 
for which they were called, are com¬ 
pleted. To keep them in order, or to 
repair them, it is necessary to wait un¬ 
til, at the end of some years, a new 
building again brings in the tradesmen 
from the north. It thus happens, that 
few of their houses are in good repair; 
and a table may sometimes be seen, 
sumptuously furnished and covered 
with plate, in a chamber where half of 
the glass has been wanting for a num¬ 
ber of years.* It thus becomes neces¬ 
sary in a slave country, for the masters 
to derive from strangers a part of their 
food, and the whole of their manufac¬ 
tures; that they should pay a higher 
price for all services requiring intelli¬ 
gence, and yet derive from the soil but 
half the revenue, which might be ob¬ 
tained from one where there were no 
slaves; for that revenue depends upon 
the relation between the value of pro¬ 
ducts and the cost of production. 
Hence, nearly all the masters and 
owners of land are deeply indebted, 
and live in continual distress.t Ac¬ 
cording to a report, presented to the 
House of Commons by the Assembly 
of Jamaica, the planters there are near¬ 
ly all burdened with debts, and one 
fourth of the sugar plantations, have, 


* Rochefoucauld’s Travels in the 
United States. 

t This account of the condition of 
masters, would appear, in some parts 
of the southern states, grossly incor¬ 
rect; as a large part of the cotton 
planters are well known to abound in 
wealth. This, however, is the result 
of temporary and adventitious circum¬ 
stances. The description, given above, 
is applicable to slave-holding commu¬ 
nities, wherever the effects of the sys¬ 
tem have had time for their complete 
and permanent development. 
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witliin a few years, been sold by pub¬ 
lic authority.* 

\ In searching- into the influence of 
slavery, on the increase of the divers 
kinds of population, M. Compte dwells 
particularly on the principle, that as 
the population can increase only with 
the augmentation of revenue, and that 
as each master requires for his support, 
the revenue created by five or by ten 
slaves, the number of the masters can 
only be increased, by an increase, on the 
side of the slaves, five or ten times as 
great. But as the servile population, 
far from increasing in a state of sla¬ 
very, rapidly decline, the growth of 
the white population in the colonies, 
supposes and requires a still greater 
augmentation of the slave trade, and 
of all the crimes which spring from it. 

The author resumes in these terms, 
the influence of domestic slavery, on 
the spirit and nature of government; 
in a state, where one part of the popu¬ 
lation is held as property by the other, 
we find, that a great portion of the 
magisterial class, are naturally dis¬ 
posed, by the depressed state of their 
finances, and their aversion to labour, 
to usurp the, power and to seize the 
wealth created by the other; we find 
the part of the population who can live 
only by their own labour, but with 
whom industry is prevented or de¬ 
graded by the presence of slavery, are 
equally disposed to enter into conspira¬ 
cies, for the depression or destruction 
of the masters; finally, we perceive, 
that despotism, even that which is the 
most oppressive, which weakens or an¬ 
nihilates the-power of the masters, is a 
benefit to the slaves. The efforts of 
the mass of the population, are there- 


* The report is dated February 25, 
1825. East and West India sugar. 


fore directed toward the establishment 
of a despotism in a single ruler; and 
this despotism, when established, is ex¬ 
ercised with a rapacity, cruelty, stu¬ 
pidity, and brutality, which place the 
masters within the power of the slaves. 

Two important truths result from 
the facts, which have been collected, to 
enable us to judge of the influence of 
slavery on the independence of nations. 
The first is, that those who reduce 
others to slavery, or, who become the 
possessors of slaves, place themselves, 
by this act, between two fires: they are 
exposed to the danger of massacre 
from the slaves whom they hold, or to 
the domination of a foreign power. 
The second is, that whenever a coali¬ 
tion is formed between the domestic 
and foreign enemies, the masters are 
left without the means of resistance. 

But it is time to finish this long ex¬ 
tract; and yet, seven other books re¬ 
main to be analyzed: of these, perhaps 
none are more worthy of our attention 
than that which treats of the recipro¬ 
cal influence of slavery upon religion, 
and of religion upon slavery. But we 
cannot by our extracts, supply the 
place of the work which we have ana¬ 
lyzed. We only wish to inspire a dis¬ 
position to examine the original work, 
by showing the limited extent of the 
researches into the effects of slavery, 
which had preceded it; the importance 
of its history, in that of the human 
race, the light which it sheds on the 
rapid decay of the great nations of an¬ 
tiquity, and the miseries which may be 
expected to overtake the moderns, 
where this devouring leprosy is per¬ 
mitted to continue. No person will 
read M. Compte’s book, on slavery, 
without seeing a new light thrown 
over the subject. Certainly, before we 
had opened it, we were far from sup- 
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posing ourselves indifferent to the suf¬ 
ferings of our brethren in bonds, or cold 
in our sentiments on the subject of sla¬ 
very; yet the reading of this book, has 
been to us like a revelation of every 
thing which this absurd system con¬ 
tains, that is, atrocious, ruinous, and 
calculated to destroy whatever* can 
give importance to nations, and value 
to life. Such is the impression which 
we have received from it, and we ar¬ 
dently desire, that others may be simi¬ 
larly impressed; for we repeat the de¬ 
claration, so far is slavery from being 
a calamity peculiar to times that are 
past, that it is a present and menacing 
evil, and it prevails among nations who 
are destined to multiply with extreme 
rapidity, and who are already masters 
of the finest portion of the habitable 
globe. It was, probably, never more 
important to the destiny of the human 
race, to present, in its proper light, the 
necessary character of slavery; and to 
dry up this copious source of misery, 
stupidity and crimes, in those countries 
which are opening to civilization. 

SCRIPTURE RESEARCHES ON SLAVERY. 

(Continued from page 235.) 

The supposition that the term He¬ 
brew, used in the statute, (Ex. xxi. 2,) 
is to be taken in the sense of race, or 
natural descent, and was designed to 
apply to native Israelites only, exclu¬ 
sive of those who from other races 
might be joined to the Lord, and take 
hold of his covenant, has led some to 
confine this statute to native Israelites. 
This supposition is, I think, a mistake. 
It is authorized neither by the original 
import of the word “ Hebrew,” as ap¬ 
plied to the patriarchs and families— 
its use at the time this statute was 
given—the other words used in the re¬ 
ferences to this statute—nor to the rea¬ 
sons on which it is founded. 

The word Hebrew was not the pro¬ 
per name of any of the patriarchs, and 


applied as many proper names to de¬ 
signate their descendants. It was in¬ 
deed the name of an ancestor of Abra¬ 
ham, six generations back, (Gen. ii. 
16.) but if it meant, as applied to the 
patriarchs, a descent from that ances¬ 
tor, it ought to have been applied to 
all who descended from him. It is, 
however, not applied to any before 
Abram; and not to him, until after, at 
the call of God, he “ went out by faith, 
not knowing where he went.” It pro¬ 
perly signifies a passenger, a pilgrim, 
and is applied to the patriarchs, (Gen. 
xiv. 13.) who professed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims, (Gen. xvii. 8. 
xxiii. 4. xxxvii. 1. xlvii. 9.) 

The apostle, in the epistle to the He¬ 
brews, (xi. 8—16.) teaches us to con¬ 
sider their confession, as a religious 
confession ; as the evidence of their 
faith in God; and as the reason “ God 
was not ashamed to be called their 
God.” Now the term Hebrew signi- 
fying passenger, pilgrim, (what they 
professed themselves to be,) is applied, 
as far as I have been able to find, to 
none but those who were in visible co¬ 
venant with God. It is applied, not to 
all the natural descendants of the pa¬ 
triarchs—not to Ishmael, not to the 
sons of Keturah, not to the family of 
Esau—but to the holy line and their 
families, and those associated with 
them as the visible people of God. 
“ God was not ashamed,” says the 
apostle, “to be called their God.” Now 
the term under which God declared 
himself unto Pharaoh was, “ the God 
of the Hebrews,” “ the Lord God of 
the Hebrews.” It is used again and 
again, (Ex. iii. 18. v. 3. vii. 16. ix. 1. 
13. x. 3.) He calls himself the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the pil¬ 
grims by name and confession,-of whom 
“ God was not ashamed to be called 
their God,” (Heb. xi. 16.) and he calls 
the Hebrews his people, my people, 
my first born, &c. These expressions 
evidently mean covenant relation. As 
to creation and preservation, God was 
equally the God of all people. As to 
real personal piety, Israel gave little 
evidence of it at that time. But they 
were circumcised, (Exod. xii. 45—48. 
Joshua v. 5.) and owned as God’s visi¬ 
ble people. In this sense, God was 
the God of all who were joined to the 
Lord, and had taken hold of his cove- 
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narit. I see not, then, that we are au¬ 
thorized, either from the original im¬ 
port of the word, or its use at the time 
this statute was given, to take it as 
meaning native Israelite, and not God’s 
covenant people generally. 

A comparison of the places, in which 
this statute is referred to, wifl confirm 
this remark. In Levit. xxv. 39—42} 
the word brother is used: and chat all 
who were in covenant with God were 
brethren, none, we suppose, will deny. 
Deut. xv. 12—15, uses the word He¬ 
brew. Jer. xxxiv. 8—22, refers di¬ 
rectly to the first giving of this statute, 
zX Mount Sinai, and uses the word He¬ 
brew, as originally used in the statute; 
but as the word Jew was then chiefly 
used, to designate God’s people, the 
prophet explains the word Hebrew, as 
meaning the same as Jew. (8y. He 
also uses the word brother and neigh¬ 
bour, in the account he there gives, of 
the entire abolition of the practice of 
holding their brethren as bondmen, 
God’s approbation of the abolition, 
and his judgments on them for return¬ 
ing to the practice. 

We have, in Neh. v. 1—10, another 
reference to this law, in which the term 
Jew and brothers are used. Now, 
that the term Jew was used, to desig¬ 
nate, not barely natural descent, (for 
that would confine it to the tribe of 
Judah, and it is seldom, if evei’, used in 
that restricted sense,) but God’s visible 
people, is beyond dispute. When Ha¬ 
inan wished to destroy the Jews, he 
described them by their religious pe¬ 
culiarities, (Esther iii. 8,) and when 
the plot was defeated, many people of 
the land became Jews. (viii. 17.) 

Cyrus permitted the people of the 
God of Heaven, to return and set up 
his worship, (Ezra i. 4,) among those 
who went up, assisted in building the 
city and the temple, received posses¬ 
sions, and joined in the national cove¬ 
nant, were many, not of the race of Is¬ 
rael. Ezra ii. 45—60, viii. 15—20. 
Neh. iii. 2—6, xx. 28, 29. All, how¬ 
ever, were called Jews anti brethren. 
Neh. i. 2, iv. 1, 2, v. 1—8, xx. 28, 29. 
That the terms Hebrew, seed of Abra¬ 
ham, Israel, children of Israel, Jew, &c. 
are at times used in the sense of race, we 
readily admit; but when those terms 
are used in the laws and statutes, 
given to all God’s visible people, they 
Vo l. I.—34. 


must be used in such a sense as to in¬ 
clude all that people. That the prose¬ 
lyte was to keep the passover, (Ex. 
xii. 48,)—the feast of unleavened 
bread, (Ex. xiii. 8,)—to redeem his 
first born (Ex. xiii. 14,15.)—to offer 
his basket of first fruits, and confess 
“ a Syrian ready to perish was my 
Father,” <Szc. (Deut. xxvi. 5.) with a 
multitude of things that implied his 
adoption among Israel; and that in 
the sense of the law he was a Hebrew, 
an Israelite, a Jew, is past all doubt. 
He was one of the circumcision and a 
debtor to do the whole law. (Gal. v. 3.) 
To suppose that the law would recog¬ 
nise him as a Hebrew, an Israelite, a 
Jew, and exact of him the whole burden 
of its services; but strip him of the title 
for the purpose of depriving him of the 
accompanying privileges, is really, to 
me, a most unaccountable mode of in¬ 
terpreting God’s law. 

If more proof were needful, we have 
it in the reasons on which the law is 
founded—their covenant relation to 
God. “ For they are my servants 
whom I brought forth out of Egypt.; 
they shall not be sold for bond-men”— 
“ For unto me the children of Israel are 
servants.” (Levit. xxv. 43—55.) This 
reason embraced all, who were circum¬ 
cised and took hold of God’s covenant. 
That was the token of the covenant; 
and while they obeyed the law, they 
were, by the token God appointed, the 
servants and people of God. Gen. 
xvii. Ex. xix. 5, 6, Levit. xxvi. 12, 13. 

The New Testament phraseology 
agrees with this. It uses the term Jew 
and circumcision as synonymous, and 
as embracing all who are sensibly in 
covenant with God. “ Is he the God 
of the Jews Qnly, and not of the Gen¬ 
tiles also?” Seeing it is one God, which- 
shall justify the circumcision by faith, 
and the uncircumcision through faith, 
(Rom. iii. 29, 30.) “ Christ crucified, 

is to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
which are called both Jews and Greeks ,” 
&c. (1 Cor. i. 23, 24.) “ They heard 
that the Gentiles had received the word 
of God—and when Peter was come to 
Jerusalem, they of the circumcision con¬ 
tended with him, saying, thou wentest 
in to men uncircumcised , and didst’eat 
with them.” (Acts xi. 1—3.) “ When 
they saw that the gospel of tho uncir- 
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cumdsion was committed to me, as the 
gospel of the circumcision was to Peter, 
(for he that wrought effectually in Pe¬ 
ter to the apostleship of the circumci¬ 
sion , the same was mighty in me 
towards the Gentiles )—they gave the 
right hand of fellowship, that we should 
go to the Heathen , and they to the cir¬ 
cumcision.” These, with hundreds of 
other passages, prove that Jew is used 
not only nor chiefly in the sense of race, 
but of covenant people. 

The only objection worth noticing 
that occurs to me against the above 
exposition of the law, arises from what 
is said, (Ezra ix. 2 —10. x. 3. Neh. xiii. 
25.) respecting strange wives ; and 
what is said (Levit. xxv. 44.) respect¬ 
ing having bond servants of the hea¬ 
then. Both admit of explanations per¬ 
fectly satisfactory. 

We need but examine the law forbid¬ 
ding to intermarry with the heathen, 
(Deut. vii. 3,4.) to see that their idol¬ 
atry and false religion were the cause. 
In the case of proselytes, that cause 
was removed, and no law prohibited 
intermarrying with them. The cases 
of Rahab, and Ruth, are in point. 
That Solomon’s strange wives were 
not proselytes, but idolaters, is proved 
by the fact, that each of them followed 
the idolatry of their countries, and led 
Solomon astray with them, (1 Kings 
xi. 1—8.) That those put away under 
Ezra were not proselytes to the true 
religion, we may infer from the facts, 
that the law considered proselytes as 
born in the land, as naturalized; 
that those of other races, who sepa¬ 
rated themselves to the law of the 
Lord from the abominations of the 
heathen, entered into covenant, and 
were called brethren, (Neh. x. 28, 29.) 
that if the question had been as to 
race, it might most likely have been 
decided at once; whereas months were 
spent in deciding who should be put 
away, (Ezra x. 15—17.) The whole 
case shows, I think, that the question 
was not as to race, but as to separation 
from the pollutions of the heathen, to 
the law of the Lord. 

The question put to the apostle Paul 
by the church at Corinth, which he 
answers 1 Cor. vii. 12—15. appears to 
have originated from this case—whe¬ 
ther, under the gospel, a believer might 
or might not live with ap unbeliever, 


or must separate ? The apostle states, 
that in the case of marriages before 
they embraced the gospel, they might 
live together. If they separated, they 
must remain unmarried. But in ano¬ 
ther place, (2 Cor. vi. 14.) most earn¬ 
estly urges professors not to form those 
unequal connections. 

The chief objection to our view is 
drawn from the supposed permission of 
Levit. xxv. 44. to hold heathen slaves. 
I am satisfied that this passage admits 
of an explanation, in accordance with 
the view above given—an explanation 
more satisfaetorjr, I think, than can be 
given to the seeming permission of 
polygamy, divorce, &c. 

It will not be pretended that this 
passage made it the duty of Israel to 
hold slaves. It will only be said, it 
permitted it. The question then na¬ 
turally arises, did other parts of their 
law—did the events of Egypt—did the 
repeated charges not to oppress others, 
as the Egyptians oppressed them—did 
the limitations of slavery, approve of 
their doing, what this passage is plead 
as permitting—holding slaves for life ? 
Most assuredly they were against it. 
All then that ought and could with 
fairness be inferred from this passage, 
was, that the buying and holding a 
heathen in slavery, under the restric¬ 
tions of the limiting laws, was not 
made punishable by the judges. 

But why, it may be said, was it not 
positively forbidden, if against the spi¬ 
rit of the law? And I would ask, why 
was not the selling of a brother posi¬ 
tively forbidden? Why was not po¬ 
lygamy, divorce, the humbling of a 
captive, the changing their form of go¬ 
vernment, positively forbidden? Most 
of our readers will, we suppose, admit 
they were wrong? 

While there is tenfold more in the 
law of Moses against slavery, than 
against either of the above practices, 
more satisfactory reasons can be given, 
why it was not totally forbidden, than 
is found in any of the above cases. 

Israel were surrounded by idolatrous 
nations, who practised slavery. She 
held out to them an example of a free 
government, of personal liberty, and 
true religion. Those in the lower 
walks of life—those in affliction as 
slaves, are often more inclined to reli¬ 
gion than those in prosperity. 
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Had Israel been totally prohibited 
from purchasing- heathen slaves, that 
whole class of persons would have had 
little opportunity of learning any thing 
about the true religion. The law did 
not positively forbid it; especially, if 
done, not with a view to hold them in 
perpetual slavery, but to teach them 
the true religion—unite them to the 
church—treat them as brethren, and 
let them go out free, as soon as, at the 
rate of a hired servant, (Levit. xxv. 
39—42.) they had repaid their purchase 
price—or at most after six years. A 
law and a practice of this kind—in the 
love and kindness, and good will, and 
respect for the feelings and desires and 
interests, both temporal and spiritual, 
of others, so earnestly enjoined in their 
law, could not but make an impression 
on the nations about them, peculiarly 
favourable to them and the true reli¬ 
gion. Well might the heathen say, 

“ what nation hath statutes and judg¬ 
ments so righteous as all this law?” 
(Deut. iv. 8.) How desirous would the 
oppressed and enslaved be to be sold 
to the Israelite, that they might leave 
their religion, and become free! and be | 
received as brethren! 

Every year the Israelites might pur¬ 
chase many, and. unite them to the 
church, and allow them, as soon as they 
had repaid their purchase price, to go 
out free. Much of their labour in the 
house and in the field might be thus 
performed—the heathen might be, in 
this way, an inheritance to their chil¬ 
dren—while in fact, nothing that de¬ 
served the name of slavery was prac¬ 
tised, while many were delivered from 
bondage, and brought to the knowledge 
of the true God, and incorporated with 
Israel. 

This limited servitude of their bre¬ 
thren was abused, and in the time of 
Jeremiah (xxxiv. 8—22.) it was wholly 
abolished by a national covenant. A 
return to the practice after its aboli¬ 
tion, was most severely punished by 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
slaughter of most of those that dealt j 
so harshly with their brethren, and a 
captivity of the whole people for seven¬ 
ty years. After the return from the 
captivity, on an attempt to review this 
practice, the matter was again solemn¬ 
ly condemned by Neh. (v. 1—13): af¬ 
ter which, I know not that the Jews 


have ever held their brethren, the pro¬ 
selytes of righteousness, in bondage. 
And the Mosaic law, as 1 have shown, 
most clearly intended, that all their 
bought servants should be circumcised 
and keep the whole law—in other 
words, be proselytes of righteousness— 
and that none others should be retain¬ 
ed in their fannies. 

(To be continued.), 

REMARKS ON TIIE NATIVE RACES OF AF¬ 
RICA. 

(Continuedfrom'page 240.) 

Having surveyed the wandering 
tribes scattered through the great de¬ 
sert, who were perhaps once confined 
to the heights and valleys of Mount 
Atlas, we proceed to the countries 
which lie southward of the Sahara, 
and in the first place to Western Ne- 
groland, or Guinea. 

In this part of Africa, though a few 
instances occur in which particular na¬ 
tions are extensively spread, we find, in 
general, that the whole country is di¬ 
vided between a great number of small 
and distinct tribes, who have no con¬ 
nection with each other that can be dis¬ 
covered by resemblance of languages, 
or by any other traces. On passing 
over a river, or a ridge of mountains, 
the traveller finds the race of men com¬ 
pletely changed, as far as the race is to 
be distinguished by customa and pecu¬ 
liar language. There remains in some 
places, a tradition of great empires 
which have been dismembered, but 
they are so completely disintegrated, 
that the petty tribes within their pre¬ 
tended limits, have lost all vestiges of 
any connection with each other. 

Nations bordering on the rivers Sene¬ 
gal and Gambia. —In the most north¬ 
erly tract of Guinea, we meet with 
three nations of considerable extent 
and celebrity. 1 mean the Yolofis, the 
Mandingoes, and the Foulahs, who, 
though they occupy contiguous coun¬ 
tries, are distinguished from each other 
in form, complexion and manners, and 
appear to be entirely unconnected by 
language. 

Yolojfs. —The country between Sene¬ 
gal and Gambia, from Cape Verd, as 
far as the boundaries of the Foulahs, is 
the abode of the nation of Yololfs, or 
Joloffs, who were formerly united un- 
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der the dominion of the Bourb Joloff, 
or JolofF Emperor, but are now divi¬ 
ded into several states. The Yoloffs 
are described by travellers as a very 
fine race of people: they are tall, well 
made, of noble stature, their coun¬ 
tenances are ingenuous and agreeable, 
but have, in some degree, the flat nose 
and thick lips, common to many negro 
nations, though many of them have 
regular features. Their hair is crisp 
and woolly; their colour is a fine, deep, 
clear black. They are cheerful and in¬ 
dolent. They have a peculiar lan¬ 
guage, which is said tc be harmonious. 
This circumstance, that the Yoloffs at 
the northern extremity of Negroland, 
are of a deep black colour, has drawn 
the following remark from a traveller 
well acquainted with the nations of Af¬ 
rica. “ This race of negroes, the most 
handsome and the finest black of all 
those dependent upon the government 
of the Senegal, proves, that the deepest 
colour does not arise solely from the 
heat of the climate, nor the being more 
subjected to the vertical rays of the 
sun, but results from other causes. 
For the Joloffs are to the north of Ni- 
gritia, and the further you recede from 
them and approach towards the line, 
the black colour of the negroes be¬ 
comes less strong and unmingled.” 

Mandingoes .—The Mandingoes are 
a numerous and widely extended race 
in Western Africa. Their original 
country does not appear to be exactly 
known; it is supposed by some, to be 
situated between the sources of the 
Gambia and the town of Kong, in a 
mountainous part of Africa. They 
now form many states on both sides of 
the Gambia; on the right bank, the 
kingdoms of Bana, Kolia, and Yani, 
are peopled by Mandingoes. In the 
interior, their language is spoken; 
Bambouk and Bambarra are Mandin- 
go states. In faqj, the Mandingoes 
constitute the bulk of the population, 
in all those parts of Africa through 
which Mungo Park travelled. The 
Mandingoes are docile, cunning, inde¬ 
fatigable—their colour is black, with a 
mixture of yellow; their features are 
regular, and somewhat resemble those 
of the natives of India, being much 
smaller than the lineaments of otherne- 
groes, and their faces being longer. 
Both the Mandingoes and Yoloffs clothe 


themselves in cotton shirts, and gar¬ 
ments of their own manufacture. 

Foulahs .—A third nation, which has 
long been the most powerful innorthern 
Guinea, are the Foulahs. The princi¬ 
pal body of this people occupies an ex¬ 
tensive mountainous country around 
the sources of the Senegal; Gambia, 
and Rio Grande, which is termed Fou- 
ta-Jallo. The city of Tumboo is their 
capital, and contains about 9,000 peo¬ 
ple. Like ancient Rome, it is a mili¬ 
tary residence, and the centre from 
which the neighbouring countries have 
been subdued. The natives of this ter¬ 
ritory are industrious and intelligent— 
they cultivate the soil, have horses and 
cattle, and work in iron, silver and 
leather. Tumboo was visited in 1794 
by two Englishmen, Messrs. Watt and 
Winterbottom; and in 1818, by M. Mol- 
lien, a Frenchman. Besides Fouta-Jal¬ 
lo, the Foulahs possess many other 
states in Africa—one of them is Fouta- 
Torro, on the Senegal, to the eastward 
of the Yoloff country. Here they are 
known by the name of Poules—they 
possess Bondou, Massina, and many 
countries on the Niger, even as far as 
Bornou. Wandering tribes of the 
same people, are found to the north- 
. ward in the great desert,, under the 
name of Fellata, who have extended 
their incursions to the neighbourhood 
of Fezzan. These Fellata have been 
identified with the Foulahs of the Se¬ 
negal, by the comparison of dialects. 
Mr. Park, who traversed a part of the 
country inhabited by the Foulahs, 
says, that their complexion is not 
black, but of a tawny colour, which is 
lighter and more yellow in some states 
than in others. He observes, they have 
small features, and soft silky hair, with¬ 
out either the thick lips or the crisp 
wool, which are common to the other 
tribes in the vicinity. They are agri¬ 
cultural and pastoral people, of gentle 
manners and dispositions—they rank 
themselves among white people, and 
look upon the neighbouring nations as 
their inferiors. 

Dr. Winterbottom, to whom we are 
indebted for the most accurate and im¬ 
portant information respecting the in¬ 
habitants of Western Guinea, observes, 
that the Foulahs are, for the most part, 
of a lighter complexion than their 
neighbours on the west. He adds, 
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“ but though less black than some of 
their neighbours, the Foota complexion 
can only be regarded as intermediate 
between the darkest African and the 
Moor.” 

Monsieur Golberry, a lively and en¬ 
tertaining writer, and a man of correct 
observation, has given us the follow¬ 
ing description of the Foulahs: “ The 
legitimate Foulahs are very fine men, 
robust and courageous—they have a 
strong mind, and are mysterious and 
prudent; they understand commerce, 
and travel as merchants; they are formi¬ 
dable to their neighbours. Their women 
are handsome and sprightly; the colour 
of their skin is a kind of reddish black, 
noir rouge; their features are regular, 
and their hair is longer, and less woolly, 
than that of the common negroes.” 

However, there are other tribes or 
families of Foulahs, of much lighter 
complexion than those above described. 
These are regarded by M. Mollien as a 
people of distinct race, though speak¬ 
ing the same language as those whom 
he terms black Poules, meaning the 
present inhabitants of Fouta-Jallo. 
The red Poules are thus described by 
Mollien : “ The genuine, or original 
Poules, are of a red or coffee colour, 
they are of weaker person and consti¬ 
tution than the black Poules; their 
features are like those of Europeans, 
except that their lips are somewhat 
thicker; their hair is long, but a little 
woolly. The women are well made, 
and pretty when young. Individuals 
are not unfrequently seen among the 
red Poules, who are nearly as fair as 
Europeans; M. Mollien mentions one, 
whom he supposed to be an Albino, but 
on examination he was convinced of 
his mistake. These red Poules, ac¬ 
cording to Mollien, are net the majori¬ 
ty of the nation, but form wandering 
tribes, who are met with for the most 
part in the outskirts of the Foulah 
country, or in the surrounding soli¬ 
tudes. The present Foulahs of Jallo, 
are descended, says Mollien, from the 
red Poules and the Jalonka. The Ja- 
lonka nation are the inhabitants of 
a mountainous district—these people 
themselves, are said, by Mollien, to be 
of a reddish colour. He conjectures, 
the Jalonka to be the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of Fouta-Jallo, and supposes 
the Foulahs, as well as th? blacker race 


of Yoloffs, to have come originally 
from the north of Africa—they were 
mentioned, however, by Jobson, in the 
seventeenth century, in the countries 
where they now reside. 

The Foulahs and the Jalonka af¬ 
ford us the first example of a kind of 
people, of which many other instances 
occur in various parts of Soudan, 
where, in the midst of black nations, 
tribes of red or copper coloured people 
are found, in insulated districts, and 
chiefly in the mountainous tracts. The 
country of the Foulahs is of great ele¬ 
vation ; it contains the sources of many 
great rivers, as the Senegal, Gambia, 
Rio Grande, and. according to Mollien, 
the Niger. 

Nations of inferior note .—-Some other 
nations of inferior note, are mentioned 
by travellers in this region of Africa; 
among these are: 1. The Serawollies, 
or as the French call them, Seracolets, 
are an active and intelligent people; 
engaged in traffic; supposed to consti¬ 
tute a distinct nation. They inhabit 
the kingdom of Kajaaga or Galam, on 
the southern bank of the Senegal. 
Their language is peculiar to them; it 
has, however, never been accurately 
compared with the vocabularies of the 
neighbouring nations, and may per¬ 
haps bear some affinity to the Mandin- 
go. Mr. Park says, their complexion 
is a jet black; they are not to be dis¬ 
tinguished in this respect from the 
Yoloffs. 

2. The Serreres are tribes of naked 
savages, who wander with their flocks 
about Cape Verd, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Yoloff countries. They 
are considered as a distinct people, and 
by some thought to be the most an¬ 
cient inhabitants of these parts. A 
considerable resemblance has been ob¬ 
served in their vocabulary to that of 
the Yoloffs.— Prichard . 


TRIAL BY JURY. 

Few peculiarities in our common law 
have called forth higher eulogiums 
from English and American lawyers, 
than trial by jury. That in criminal 
prosecutions, the party accused should 
be secure of acquittal, unless his guilt, 
is proved to the satisfaction of each in- 
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dividual composing a tribunal, selected 
from an intelligent and unprejudiced 
community, is justly considered as one 
of the most important securities to 
liberty and life, which has been woven 
into the system of modern jurispru¬ 
dence. “ It is wisely ordered,” says 
Judge Blackstone, “ that the principles 
and axioms of law, which are general 
propositions, flowing from abstracted 
reason, and not accommodated to 
times or to men, should be deposited 
in the breasts of the judges, to be oc¬ 
casionally applied to such facts as 
come properly ascertained before them. 
For here partiality can have little 
scope; the law is well known, and is 
the same for all ranks and degrees;* 
it follows as a regular conclusion from 
the premises of fact pre-established. 
But in settling and adjusting a ques¬ 
tion of fact, when entrusted to any 
single magistrate, partiality and in¬ 
justice have an ample field to range in. 
Here, therefore, a competent number of 
sensible and upright jurymen, chosen 
by lot from among those of the middle 
rank, will be found the best investiga¬ 
tors of truth, and the surest guardians 
of public justice. For the most pow¬ 
erful individual in the* state, will be 
cautious of committing any flagrant 
invasion of another’s right, when he 
knows, that the fact of his oppression 
must be examined and decided by 
twelve indifferent men, not appointed 
till the hour of trial; and that when 
pnee the fact is ascertained, the law 
must of course redress it. This, there¬ 
fore, preserves in the hands of the peo- 


* This unfortunately is not strictly 
true in this land of equal laws and free 
institutions. Numerous instances to 
the contrary, must be familiar to the 
readers of this journal. 


pie, that share which they ought to 
have in the administration of public 
justice, and prevents the encroachment 
of the more powerful and wealthy citi¬ 
zens. Every new tribunal, erected for 
the decision of facts, without the inter¬ 
vention of a jury, (whether composed 
of justices of the peace, commissioners 
of the revenue, judges of the court of 
conscience, or any other standing ma¬ 
gistrates,) is a step towards establish¬ 
ing aristocracy, the most oppressive of 
absolute governments.”* “ In a ques¬ 
tion of law,” says Lord Coke, “ the 
judges, not the jury, shall answer; but 
in regard to a question of fact , the jury, 
not the judges, shall decide.” 

So important was the preservation 
of this portion of the English law ad¬ 
judged ?ty the framers of the constitu¬ 
tions, both of the United States and the 
individual states, that few of them ven¬ 
tured to entrust its observances or ne¬ 
glect to the legislative or judicial au¬ 
thorities. From Maine to Louisiana, 
with but two or three exceptions, we 
find the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury, secured by 
the constitution. This simple fact fur¬ 
nishes its highest encomium. 

Let us now inquire, whether a large 
part of the community are not virtually 
deprived of the rights, which the prin¬ 
ciple, if not the letter, of these con¬ 
stitutional provisions, guarantees to 
them. By a law of the United States, 
already cited,t a fugitive slave, es¬ 
caping from one state or territory into 
another, may be seized by the owner, 
his agent or attorney, and carried be¬ 
fore a judge, or justice of the peace, by 
whom the question of right may be de¬ 
cided, and the fugitive consigned to 


* Commentaries, Book HI. Chap, 23, 
t See pages 173, 174. 
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the claimant, for the purpose of remo¬ 
val to the state or territory from which 
the elopement was made. The state 
of Pennsylvania is the only one, as far 
as I am informed, that has undertaken 
to curtail the authority of its officers, 
in the execution of this iaw. The act 
of 1826, has very greatly increased the 
difficulty, of carrying away from the 
state a free coloured person, under the 
character of a fugitive slave; yet even 
this law, important as it unquestion¬ 
ably is, virtually constitutes a tribunal 
for deciding a question of fact, which, 
according to the observation of Black- 
stone, ought only to decide upon ques¬ 
tions of law. The case of a fugitive 
from labour, may be supposed analo¬ 
gous to that of a fugitive from justice; | 
and this supposition may be strength¬ 
ened by their contiguity in the consti¬ 
tution of the United States—they are, 
however, widely different. “ A person 
charged in any state with treason, felo¬ 
ny, or other crime, who shall flee from 
justice, and be found in another state, 
shall, on demand of the executive au¬ 
thority of the state from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the 
sta te having jurisdiction of the crime.” 
Delivered up, for what? To be imme¬ 
diately consigned to the penitentiary 
or the gibbet? Or to the avenger of 
blood? No such thing, but to the legal 
tribunals, in order that the truth or 
falsehood of the charge may be inves¬ 
tigated ; that the fact of his innocence 
or guilt may be determined by an im¬ 
partial jury of his peers (pares,) and if 
proved to be guilty, that the punish¬ 
ment awarded by the laws may be in¬ 
flicted. 

Very different, both in contemplation 
of law, and in point of fact, is the case 
of the fugitive from labour. “ No per¬ 
son held to service or labour in one 


state under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shell, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, bs dis¬ 
charged from such service or labour; 
but shall be delivered up, on claim of 
the party to whom such service or la¬ 
bour is due.” Though the word slave 
is here, as in other places in the con¬ 
stitution, studiously avoided, this ar¬ 
ticle has always been considered as 
relating to slaves; and plainly amounts 
to this; that no state shall legislate for 
another; that those whom the laws of 
any state have subjected to the servile 
yoke, shall still be slaves, notwithstand¬ 
ing their elopement to a state where 
that condition is proscribed or un¬ 
known. Whether this constitutional 
provision is to be considered as a com¬ 
promise, or as the recognition of a 
right, there are probably few, if any 
sober politicians who would wish it 
changed. However we may disap¬ 
prove the whole system of negro sla¬ 
very, we do not covet the privilege of 
legislating for our brethren of the south, 
nor desire to break, even the iron sceptre 
of slavery, with a ruthless hand. It is 
proper, however, to remember, that 
while we disavow the wish to interfere 
with the legislation of the south, we 
claim in return the right of protecting 
our own people, whatever shade they 
may assume, from the grasp of lawless 
authority. The constitution does not 
require, that every person claimed as a 
fugitive from labour, shall be given up 
to the claimant. A difference of the 
phraseology, clearly marks the differ¬ 
ence of the cases of these two descrip¬ 
tions of fugitives. The person charged 
with a crime is to be given up for tr ial; 
the slave escaping to another state is to 
be given up to his owner, to return into 
slavery. But here a fact is to be esta¬ 
blished, before the alleged fugitive is 
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to be surrendered. When a person is 
arraigned before his proper tribunal, 
and charged with a crime, the fact of 
his guilt is determined by a jury, be¬ 
fore the judge can pronounce the sen¬ 
tence of the law. When an alleged 
fugitive from labour is claimed, the 
fact must be determined by some tribu¬ 
nal, before the claim can be allowed. 

The free states cannot emancipate 
the slaves that escape to them from the 
south; they must give them up, on 
claim of the party to whom labour or 
service is due. But they are bound in 
justice to their own coloured popula¬ 
tion, to require, that proof should be 
made, that the person claimed is really 
a slave, before they deliver him up. 
Who then is to judge, whether proof 
has or has not been made? The laws 
of the United States answer, a judge 
of the Circuit or District courts, or 
magistrate, &c.—the laws of Pennsyl¬ 
vania say, a judge of the proper coun¬ 
ty; Lord Coke and Judge Blackstone, 
pronounce an impartial jury the proper 
tribunal to determine the fact. If a 
man, whether black or white, is charged 
in the free states with a crime, which, 
if proved, will subject him to a few 
months’ confinement in the peniten¬ 
tiary, he must be tried by an impartial 
jury, toward whom he may exercise 
the right of challenge, be allowed coun¬ 
sel for his defence, and if the prosecutor 
fails to remove from the minds of the 
jury all doubt of his guilt, he must be 
pronounced innocent;* but a man, who 


* To the conviction of a crime, the 
undoubting and the unanimous senti¬ 
ment of the twelve jurors, is of indis¬ 
pensable necessity. The consequence, 
therefore, unquestionably is, that a sin¬ 
gle doubt, or a single dissent, must 
produce a verdict of acquittal. 
Wilson’s Lectures on Law, Vol. ii. p. 35. 


has the misfortune to wear an African 
mantle, being claimed as a slave, is tried 
for his freedom during life, by a single 
judge, against whom no right of chal¬ 
lenge is admitted, and from whose de¬ 
cision there is no appeal. 

The constitutional article, as already 
observed, applies to real, not merely 
alleged fugitives from labour. And 
the law of the United States appears 
to have been founded on the supposi¬ 
tion, that no illegal claims would ever 
be made; for surely the congress of 
1793, with Washington at their head, 
never designed to place the liberty of 
freemen at the mercy of the inferior 
officers designated in the law. This 
seems to be legislating, as far as the 
blacks are concerned, upon a principle 
opposite to that usually assumed in 
law. In criminal prosecutions, the ac¬ 
cused is always to be presumed inno¬ 
cent, till the contrary is proved. In 
some at least of the slave-3iolding 
states, it has been held, that every 
black man must be considered a slave 
till his freedom is proved, upon the 
ground, that ail the negroes imported 
into these states were slaves, and 
therefore, the probability is, that the 
person in question is a slave. Apply¬ 
ing this kind of reasoning to the colour¬ 
ed population found in these non-slave¬ 
holding states, the presumption would 
always be in favour of freedom; for a 
vast majority of them are undoubtedly 
free. We must therefore presume, 
when a man, found in a non-slave hold¬ 
ing state, is claimed as a fugitive slave, 
that the claim is illegal, and till the 
fact of slavery is proved to the satis¬ 
faction of an impartial jury, the man 
must be considered as free. Here 
there are two claimants to the bones 
and sinews of a living man; the justice 
of the respective claims is to be deci- 
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ded. The alleged fugitive is the claim¬ 
ant in possession. If, in one of the 
free states, a man, whatever may be 
his complexion, is found in possession 
of a horse or an ox, he cannot be per¬ 
manently dispossessed at the fiat of a 
magistrate or judge. The question of 
ownership must, in the last resort, be 
decided by a jury. The question of 
ownership, when the man himself is 
claimed, is, equally with the former, a 
question of fact. If the person claim¬ 
ed is a free man, the judge or magis¬ 
trate has no authority to make him a 
slave. If he has escaped from another 
state, and from the service of one, to 
whom, according to the existing laws 
of that state, his labour or service is 
due, our judge or magistrate has no 
authority to declare him free. The 
whole turns upon a question of fact. 
Decide that fact, and the case, in point 
of law, becomes a clear one. To se¬ 
cure the impunity of an alleged cri¬ 
minal, until his guilt has been proved 
to the satisfaction of an ii martial jury 
—to adjudge the possessor of property, 
beyond a very limited amount, the 
rightful owner, till the contrary is 
proved to the conviction of a similar 
tribunal; and yet to leave the ques¬ 
tion of personal freedom, or hereditary 
slavery, to the decision, without the 
possibility of appeal, of a single ma¬ 
gistrate or judge, is too obvious an 
anomaly in legislation, to admit of a 
rational defence. 

It may be said, that a coloured per¬ 
son, claimed as a fugitive slave, being 
given up, and removed to the state 
from which he is said to have eloped, 
may still prosecute his claim to free¬ 
dom, and have the question brought 
before the proper tribunal, and that a 
trial by jury, in such case, is still at¬ 
tainable. In some of the southern 
Vol. I.—35. 


! states, that is unquestionably the case, 
| provided he can excite sufficient inte¬ 
rest among the white citizens, to pro¬ 
cure a protector. But, supposing a 
coloured man, who is legally free, to 
be claimed by an unprincipled dealer, 
and that, by perjury or other means, a 
judge or magistrate is prevailed upon 
to grant a certificate for his removal to 
a southern state, what is the prospect 
of his ultimate release ? He is carried, 
as a captive, wherever his possessor 
may choose to convey him. The power 
is all on the side of the master. The 
certificate of the judge or magistrate 
is ample testimony of the legality of 
his authority. The person, thus re¬ 
duced to slavery, is evidently in a worse 
situation than if he had been kidnapped. 
For the kidnapper has no authority to 
exhibit, but possession; he may be 
stopped in his course with less danger, 
and his character is universally odious; 
but the ostensible owner, with a judge’s 
certificate, is doubly armed. The pre¬ 
sumption, as well as appearanee, would 
evidently be in his favour. The slave, 
ignorant of the characters of those 
among whom he is carried, and subject 
to the arbitrary control of his holder, 
would not easily bring his cause be¬ 
fore any tribunal, but that of his im¬ 
mediate possessor. 

But, imagining these difficulties 
surmounted,and the question of owner¬ 
ship fairly brought into one of the 
courts of the south, the case is mate¬ 
rially changed from what it was be¬ 
fore the first decision. The man is 
black; his colour is evidence against 
him; the claimant is the ostensible 
cwner; he has a certificate, which, if it 
is not legal testimony of his right, can 
hardly fail of an influence in his fa¬ 
vour : the burden of proof is thrown 
on the slave; his witnesses can be pro- 
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cured only at a heavy expense, and 
when procured, they are probably re¬ 
jected as incompetent, because of their 
colour, though the circumstance of 
similarity of colour constitutes no in¬ 
considerable claim to credibility; for 
similarity of colour is generally the 
passport to familiar acquaintance. 
These, and other circumstances, being 
duly considered, we readily perceive, 
that the grant of a certificate for the 
removal of an alleged fugitive from a 
free to a slave-holding state, is virtu¬ 
ally decisive of his fate. It is, there¬ 
fore, undeniable, that the tribunal 
before which this question is tried, de¬ 
cides upon a question of fact, which, 
according to the acknowledged prin¬ 
ciples of law, belongs to a jury, and not 
to a judge, to determine. 

REMARKS 

Upon “ An Address on the Progress of 
Manufactures and Internal Improve¬ 
ments in the United States , and par¬ 
ticularly on the advantages to be de¬ 
rivedfrom the employment of Slaves in 
the manufacturing of Cotton and other 
goods. Delivered in the Hall of the 
Franklin Institute , November 6,1827, 
by Thomas P. Jones , M. DA 

In calling the attention of my read¬ 
ers to this address, I am far from de¬ 
siring to intimate an opinion, which the 
author expressly deprecates, that he is 
an advocate of slavery, or willing to 
promote any measures which are cal¬ 
culated to perpetuate that harsh insti¬ 
tution. It would be with the greatest 
reluctance that I should adopt such an 
opinion, and certainly could not justify 
to myself, the attempt to stamp such a 
stigma upon so respectable a character. 
I must, however, be allowed to sup¬ 
pose, that the tendency of the doctrines 
contained in some parts of the address, 


and those not the least prominent, is 
unfavourable to the cause of emanci¬ 
pation. The establishments, for which 
he so earnestly pleads, and which he 
asserts the philanthropist and political 
economist must hail with equal plea¬ 
sure, appear to me, if carried into 
effect, likely to rivet more firmly the 
fetters of slavery. The author has, 
indeed, advanced an opinion, that the 
formation of extensive manufactories, 
in which the operatives are slaves, or 
at least negroes, will improve the con¬ 
dition of the slaves, and pave the way 
to their ultimate emancipation. The 
manner in which these effects are to 
be produced, is not clearly stated; we 
have, therefore, ample room to suppose 
that a contrary result may arise. 

We are told, that, for a considerable 
period, the planters, in many places, 
have found it extremely difficult to pay 
their current expenses, and to feed and 
clothe their negroes, from the annual 
produce of their lands; and thousands 
have removed to the more fertile re¬ 
gions in the western states, not with a 
view of accumulating wealth, but 
merely for the purpose of obtaining a 
ready and abundant supply for their 
negro families; thousands more of our 
southern fellow citizens will be com¬ 
pelled to adopt the same expedient, 
unless some new resource be obtain¬ 
ed. This is, in effect, an acknowledg¬ 
ment that the exhausted soil no longer 
supports the expense of slave cultiva¬ 
tion ; or, in other words, that the labour 
of the slaves will no longer support 
their masters and themselves, and that 
the slave-holding system requires for 
its support, some new resource, or a 
richer soil. This, to the philanthropist, 
affords a pleasing, rather than a pain¬ 
ful prospect. Not that the masters 
should be embarrassed, but that the 
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value of the slaves should be small. 
The subject of regret is, that the new 
and fertile soils of the west should be 
subjected to the same depleting regi¬ 
men, and slavery find an asylum in 
which to maintain a sombre existence 
for ages to come. Disinterested bene¬ 
volence is lovely in theory, and not 
less so in practice, where it can be 
found; but experience of mankind, I 
fear, will warrant the conclusion, that 
motives of interest point the course, 
and stimulate the exertions, of a majo¬ 
rity of our race. The Author of our 
existence has diffused into the nature 
of things, a principle, by which moral 
evils tend to exhaust their own sup¬ 
plies. This principle is the vis medi- 
catrix of nature. In regard to slavery, 
it is particularly important. Slave 
cultivation, by exhausting the soil, di¬ 
minishes the profits of labour, and 
thence the value of slaves. When 
the labour of the slave will no longer 
afford a surplus beyond the expense of 
rearing and supporting him, the temp¬ 
tation to retain him in that unnatural 
state is removed, and his emancipa¬ 
tion becomes a natural result. Jfi this 
state of things can be avoided only by 
emigration, attachment to the land of 
their birth, and aversion to encounter¬ 
ing the hardships attendant on the 
formation of a new settlement, will 
unquestionably prevent many from re¬ 
sorting to that expedient. Hence, 
under such circumstances, emancipa¬ 
tions will be more frequent than where 
slave labour is profitable. In most of 
the British colonies, official returns 
have been made within a few years, of 
the slave population, the number of 
manumissions, and the average value 
of slaves. And the number of manu¬ 
missions appears, as might be expect¬ 
ed, generally, if not always, greatest, 


where the price of slaves is least. Thus 
in Barbadoes and Demerara, where 
the slave population is nearly the 
same, and the legal obstructions very 
similar, the number of manumissions 
effected in a given time, is nearly in 
an inverse ratio to the price of slaves. 
In the former, where the average va¬ 
lue of a slave was £28. the number of 
manumissions was 408. In the latter, 
where a slave was worth j£86, the 
manumissions amounted to 142. In 
Berbice, where the slaves appear to 
have been worth about ^90 each, we 
find 49 manumissions out of a popula¬ 
tion of 22,000; but in the Bahamas, 
where the average value of a slave 
was £21 8s., the manumissions for the 
same time, are stated at 176, out of a 
population of 9,500 slaves, or a ,ratio, 
on equal numbers, of more than 8 to 
1. If, when by the exhaustion of the 
soil, the value of slaves, employed in 
the labours of the field, has been near¬ 
ly annihilated, the introduction of ma¬ 
nufactories should furnish new and 
profitable employment for this class of 
labourers, the necessary consequence 
would be, that their value must rise, 
and the temptation to augment their 
numbers, by importations or other¬ 
wise, must increase. Hence, instead 
of a disposition on the part of the mas¬ 
ters, to prepare them for freedom, and 
to promote their emancipation, they 
would cling more closely to what they 
would consider their valuable proper¬ 
ty, and frown upon every attempt 
which might be made to enlighten the 
minds of this servile class. For it is 
generally well understood, that know¬ 
ledge in a slave, beyond what is requi¬ 
site for the performance of his allotted 
service, is dangerous to his master. 

The Doctor appears to suppose that 
when the condition of the master is 
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prosperous, the comforts of the slave 
must be increased. This, however, is 
not necessarily the case. When the 
slave is employed in the production of 
commodities intended for exportation, 
the exactions of the master will in¬ 
crease, as the value of the exports ad¬ 
vances. With the improvement of the 
foreign market, the attention must be 
directed from cultivation for home con¬ 
sumption, and the support pf the slave 
be thus rendered more dependent on 
foreign supplies. This is illustrated 
by the case of the Bahamas compared 
with Jamaica, Demerara, and Berbice. 
In the first, where the soil is too much 
exhausted for the production of sugar, 
the slaves are generally well fed, and 
their numbers increase; in the others, 
where the staple productions are de¬ 
signed for exportation, the poor slaves 
are gradually wasting away from ex¬ 
cess of toil, or deficiency of food. 

The Doctor informs us, that the ex¬ 
tensive introduction of the manufac¬ 
turing system would furnish employ¬ 
ment to the poorer class of whites, 
among whom there is a large number 
of widows and orphans, and render 
them a mine of wealth instead of a 
burden to the community. If the ope¬ 
ratives were to be whites, this would 
be the natural result of such establish¬ 
ments ; but if the manufactories are to 
be peopled with slaves, with perhaps a 
white machinist, and a manager or two, 
it is not easy to discover where these 
orphan children are to find employ¬ 
ment. If the negroes are peculiarly 
fitted for these employments, as lie 
tells us they are, and their labour 
cheaper than that of free men, I confess 
myself unable to perceive in what 
way the poorer whites are to be con¬ 
verted into a mine of wealth, or how 
then condition is to be essentially im¬ 


proved by the change; for there is lit¬ 
tle doubt but the stations of machinist 
and manager will be filled by persons 
of a higher grade. Whether slaves 
are employed in agriculture or in manu¬ 
factures, if they are the operatives, the 
poorer class of free persons must gra¬ 
dually melt away. It is not to be ex¬ 
pected that the free should mingle with 
the slaves in the daily labours, either 
of the field or the workshop. The 
free would consider it a degradation, 
reducing them to the level of slaves, 
and the owners of slaver would con¬ 
sider such companions injurious to 
them, from the natural tendency of 
such association to imbue their minds 
with a desire for freedom. This jea¬ 
lousy is strongly marked in the laws 
of several of the slave-holding states. 
To what other principle can w§» as¬ 
cribe the exclusion of such coloured 
persons as have recently obtained their 
freedom ? 

The opinion that slaves might be 
employed as operative mechanics, un¬ 
der the care of skilful directors, in large 
manufactories, where labour saving 
machines are in use, can hardly be 
controverted. But that negroes, slaves 
I presume were meant, are peculiarly 
suited to this purpose, is an opinion 
not easily reconciled to the lessons of 
experience, or to my ideas of the mo¬ 
ral government of Uie world. With 
regard to the last, it may be observed, 
that whatever allowances we may be 
disposed to make for those who were 
bom and educated in the midst of 
slavery, we must, as Christians and 
Americans, agree that slavery is radi¬ 
cally wrong ; that to defend the prac¬ 
tice on any general principle of right, 
would be to outrage the understand¬ 
ings of men. The assertion, that any 
part of a system, whose foundations 
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are laid in violence and wrong, is more 
advantageous than that which is based 
upon justice and right, is liable at once 
to suspicion, if not to reprobation. 
Upon this ground, then, the sentiment 
advanced by the Doctor, and which 
indeed appears as the burden of his 
theme, might perhaps be safely con¬ 
demned without further inquiry. This 
summary decision may probably ap¬ 
pear to some to be cutting, instead of 
untying, the gordian knot. What then 
are the reasons which the Doctor, or 
his authorities, have given for this 
opinion? When the Doctor suggests, 
but declines discussing, the question, 
whether negroes are inferior in intel¬ 
lect to the whites, he would appear to 
have had the race, without regard tg 
their condition, in bis view. But when 
he immediately proceeds to show that 
a very moderate share of intellect is 
sufficient for the purpose contemplated, 
and that persons whose understandings 
are of the lowest order, frequently per- | 
form, by dint of habit, their accustom¬ 
ed operations with a dexterity which 
others, with minds of a mucfi higher 
grade, might emulate in vain, he seems 
to have been thinking of slaves, and to 
have tacitly admitted that very infe¬ 
riority into which he ha J . just pro¬ 
nounced it improper to inquire. This 
admission is more distinctly marked in 
the observation, that the deficiency of 
the negroes in imagination and inven¬ 
tive genius is to be thrown into the 
scale of advantage, rather than object¬ 
ed to them, as operative mechanics. 
He afterwards proceeds to show, that 
many of the negroes , whether slaves or 
free men he has not informed us, have 
learned and practised the mechanic 
arts. This, however, does not prove 
their peculiar fitness for these arts, or 
the business in which he proposes to 


employ them; for whites, as well as 
negroes, have practised all the arts to 
which he has alluded. To establish 
the proposition that negroes are pecu¬ 
liarly suited to the performance of the 
labour in manufactories, two tilings 
ought to be proved;—1st, That the ca¬ 
pacities of the whites arc different from 
those of negroes. 2d, That the intel¬ 
lects of the whites are too hig or too 
low for the employments in question, 
and that those of the negroes are pitch¬ 
ed to the proper key. Neither of these 
points has he even attempted. 

The Doctor speaks of negroes, with¬ 
out distinguishing between the free and 
the bond; but the Mississippi essayist 
whom he quotes, and whose opinions 
he would appear to have adopted, 
comes out with the positive declara¬ 
tion, that slaves are the most profitable 
of all operatives in the business of manu¬ 
facturing coarse fabrics, where ingenu¬ 
ity has furnished them with suitable 
machinery. This he tells us is demon¬ 
strably true; but whether the subse¬ 
quent remarks are intended as a de¬ 
monstration of it, is not very clear. We 
are told, indeed, that slaves arc em¬ 
ployed almost exclusively in the great 
factories of Lexington, Paris, Danville, 
&c. in Kentucky. “Why,” says the 
essayist, “ are slaves employed ? Sim¬ 
ply because experience has proved that 
they are more docile, more constant, 
and cheaper , than free men, who are 
often refractory and dissipated; who 
waste much time in visiting public 
places, attending musters, elections, 
&c. which the operative slave is not per¬ 
mitted to frequent.” This argument, 
if it proves any thing, proves too much; 
for it applies to field labour, as well as 
to manufactories; and leads to tho 
conclusion, that slave labour, in gene¬ 
ral, is more profitable than that of free 
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men. This, when connected with its 
sister doctrine, which, with the neces¬ 
sary admissions, is equally demon¬ 
strable^ that the slaves are better off 
tlian the free, goes far towards sup¬ 
porting the consoling conclusion, that 
slavery is the most eligible condition 
of man. But is the argument sound ? 
Is the reason why slaves are employed 
in a slave-holding state, the one above 
given? If free men have been tried, and 
the profits fairly computed, and com¬ 
pared with those resulting from the 
labour of slaves, then, but not other¬ 
wise, experience may be urged. Why 
are free men employed in the lucrative 
factories in the eastern and middle 
states, where they manufacture, not 
coarse cotton or hempen bagging , but all 
the finer productions of the spindle and 
the loom, but because experience has 
proved that free men are the most do¬ 
cile, most constant, and the cheapest 
operatives ? Because where slaves are 
unknown, little time need be spent by 
the free operatives in attendance on 
musters ; and because the hope of re¬ 
ward and the fear of starvation, are 
more powerful stimulants to exertion, 
than any which can be applied to the 
slave? It will probably be said,free men 
are employed there because no others 
can be had. Is not this also the rea¬ 
son why slaves are employed in Ken¬ 
tucky? If we are to admit the esti¬ 
mates of J. T. Kelly, given in the 
Doctor’s note, as an approximation to 
the truth, it is evident that free la¬ 
bourers are in great measure excluded 
from Virginia, and probably from Ken¬ 
tucky, by the presence , rather than the 
cheapness , of slave labour. 

Wherever slave labour and free have 
been brought into fair competition, the 
advantage has always appeared on the 
side of the free. An attempt to change 


a result which unavoidably arises from 
the nature of the labour, by varying 
the objects to which that labour is ap¬ 
plied. is like an effort to produce a self- 
moving machine, by the complication 
of its parts, though every wheel and 
lever in it contain a principle of re¬ 
pose. 

With equal amounts of physical 
force, the advantage must always in¬ 
cline to the side which contains the 
largest portion of intellect. Slavery, 
however modified, cramps the intel¬ 
lectual powers ; and, with correspond¬ 
ent employments, produces a class in¬ 
ferior to the free. The profits of free 
labour may be reduced to the least 
that will support the operatives, and 
keep up the race ; the labour of slaves 
must support them and their masters, 
or be ultimately ruinous to both. 

The subject is an important and com¬ 
plicated one ; but the length to which 
this essay has already been drawn, re¬ 
minds me the reader’s patience ought 
not to be abused. I shall therefore just 
add, as the sum of the matter, that 
neither experience nor the nature of 
things warrants the conclusion, that 
slaves are more profitable operatives 
than free persons; that such a doctrine 
impeaches the moral government of the 
Creator; and if established and reduced 
to practice, it would remove to an im¬ 
measurable distance, the hope of the ab¬ 
olition of slavery in our southern states; 
and leave the advocates of humanity 
to the melancholy expectation, that 
slavery must at length expire in that 
favoured region, amidst the scenes of 
conflagration and blood which marked 
its exit from the shores of Hayti. 

WEST INDIA STATISTICS. 

A bold attempt having been made 
of late to refute the positions we have 
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maintained, that the slave population 
of the West Indies is decreasing, and 
that such decrease is mainly connected 
with sugar cultivation, it appears to 
be the least exceptionable mode of ar¬ 
riving at the truth, to exhibit in a ta¬ 
bular form the statistical facts, bear¬ 
ing on the subject, which may be 
gleaned from the returns furnished by 
the colonial authorities, and laid be¬ 
fore parliament, since the beginning of 
1823. With respect to the actual 
amount of the slave population at the 
two periods chosen for comparison, 
viz. 1818 and 1824, we have followed, 
as closely as possible, the abstracts ob¬ 
tained from the Colonial Registry Of¬ 
fice in London. As the registrations, 
however, from which these abstracts 
have been formed, took place in the 
different colonies very irregularly; it 
has not always been easy to make the 
table perfectly to conform in all its 
parts to the above period. In the case, 
however, of any colony where the re¬ 
gistration, instead of having taken 
place in 1818, took place in 1817 or 
1819, our plan has been to make the 
year of comparison in the former case 
1823, .and in the latter 1825, so as to 
have in every instance an interval of 
six years. 

It is obvious, however, that a simple 
comparison of the amount of the po¬ 
pulation, at these two periods, will do 
little towards ascertaining the actual 
increase or decrease of the whole slave 
population, or its comparative increase 
or decrease in each of the colonies, 
without a correct return of the number 
of the slaves manumitted, as well as of 
those who have been transferred from 
one colony to another, during the above 
term. The utmost pains have accord¬ 
ingly been taken to fix these data, al¬ 
though, as will be seen in the course 
of our inquiry, not always with perfect 
success. We shall take care to notify, 
as we proceed, the reasons we may 
have for suspecting inaccuracy in the 
returns. 

These data, assuming them to be 
correct, will of course give us the real 
increase or decrease of the slave popu¬ 
lation, not only in the aggregate, 


throughout the whole of our West In¬ 
dia Colonies, but in each colony sepa¬ 
rately, during the six years in question; 
and thence may be deduced, by a sim¬ 
ple process, the rate of the annual in¬ 
crease or decrease in each colony. This 
we have calculated decimally, as being 
the most correct and intelligible mode 
of exhibiting it. 

To make the table as complete as 
possible, we have added the average 
amount of sugar imported into Great 
Britain and Ireland for five years, being 
the years 1822 to 1826. Our reason 
for limiting it to these five years, and 
taking them as the basis of our calcu¬ 
lation, is, that it is only for these par¬ 
ticular years that we have been able to 
obtain the importations into Ireland, 
as well as into Great Britain. If we 
could have obtained the imports of su¬ 
gar into Ireland for the years which 
precede the above period, we should 
have preferred an average of the six 
years from 1819 to 1824 inclusive, 
which would have exactly correspond¬ 
ed in point of time with the popula¬ 
tion returns, to that of the five years 
from 1822 to 1826, inclvsive. At the 
same time, we are far from apprehend¬ 
ing that by the substitution of the one 
for the other the result would be ma¬ 
terially varied.—The last column ex¬ 
hibits, (also in the decimal form) the 
number of cwts. and parts of cwts. of 
sugar imported, into the united king¬ 
dom, from each colony, for each slave 
of its population. 

We are well aware that no very mi¬ 
nute or rigorous inferences can be 
drawn from this kind of comparison, 
necessarily attended as it is with some 
degree of uncertainty, and liable to be 
affected by a variety of causes, wholly 
independent of the particular species 
of cultivation in which the slaves may 
be engaged. It will, nevertheless, be 
worth while to note the general results 
from such a comparison; and they 
seem to us to lead irresistibly to the 
conclusion of the comparatively death¬ 
ful nature of sugar cultivation, more 
especial 1/ in fertile soils. 

The table is as follows:— 
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From this statement it appears that 
the whole decrease of the slave popu¬ 
lation in our West India colonies, has 
amounted in six years to about 28,000, 
being 3f per cent., or § per cent, pel* 
annum. When we compare this with 
the growth of the slave population in 
the United States of America, where 
the increase proceeds at the rate of 
nearly 2h per cent, per annum, it in¬ 
volves a destruction of life equal to 3 
per cent, per annum. At the Ameri¬ 
can rate of increase, the slave popula¬ 
tion of the British West Indies, which, 
in 1818, was 746,651, ought, in 1824, 
to have been 858,643. Its actual 
amount in that year was only 713,317, 
leaving a deficit of 145,331, as com¬ 
pared with that rate of increase, which, 
with all the common "disadvantages of 
a state of bondage, marks the supe¬ 
riority of the United States in the phy¬ 
sical treatment of their slaves, and 
especially in respect to the larger quan¬ 
tity of their food, and the smaller por¬ 
tion of labour exacted from them; for 
on these must the rate of increase or 
decrease mainly depend. Now there 
must be something peculiarly deleteri¬ 
ous in the British colonial system which 
can produce such fearful results—re¬ 
sults which form of themselves a com¬ 
plete answer to every attempt, how¬ 
ever confidently made, and by what¬ 
ever show of evidence supported, which 
goes to exculpate that system from 
the charge of cruelty, oi* to represent 
its administration as humane and leni¬ 
ent. 

DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 

An excursion of one of our people 
into the interior, to the distance of 140 
miles, has led to a discovery of the 
populousness, and comparative civili¬ 
zation of this district of Africa, never, 
till within a few months, even conjec¬ 
tured by myself.-—The same indivi¬ 
dual is now absent on a second jour¬ 
ney. The particulars of both, I hope 
to be able to present to the Board by 
tho next conveyance. In the mean 
time, it may not be without interest to 
observe, that we are situated within 
fifty leagues of a country, in which a 
highly improved agriculture prevails— 
where the horse is a common domes¬ 
tic animal—where extensive tracts of 
land are cleared and enclosed—where 

I Vol. I.—36. 


every article absolutely necessary to 
comfortable life, is produced by the 
soil, or manufactured by the skill and 
industry of the inhabitants—where the 
Arabic is used as a written language, 
in the ordinary commerce of life— 
where regular and abundant markets 
and fairs are kept—and, where a de¬ 
gree of intelligence, and practical re¬ 
finement distinguish the inhabitants, 
little compatible with the personal 
qualities attached, in the current no¬ 
tions of the age, to the people of 
Guinea. 

The trade of the Colony with the 
tribes of inland Africa, having ever 
been regarded as an object of very su¬ 
bordinate interest, as it relates to its 
substantial prosperity, is but little in¬ 
debted to the fostering care of its go¬ 
vernment. The maritime tribes have, 
hitherto, engrossed the direct trade of 
the interior; and adopting the old 
Dutch commercial policy, to possess 
themselves of all the streams , by conceal¬ 
ing the remote sources of their gains , 
have not only precluded us from the 
intercourse of the interior, but nearly 
denied us all knowledge of it. It was 
not till the last season, that it was 
known, certainly, at Montserado, that 
the inland tribes desired to open a di¬ 
rect communication with us. We have 
since received such information from 
the Gurrahs. and Condoes, two of the 
nearest considerable nations, towards 
the north east, as place their anxiety 
to avail themselves of a direct corres¬ 
pondence with the Colony, beyond 
the reach of doubt. A large propor¬ 
tion of the valuable products of the 
country, which enter into the exports 
from this colony, is from these coun¬ 
tries : and, by opening for them a free 
passage down to our settlements, there 
is reason to believe the amount hither¬ 
to received, may be doubled. This 
object has accordingly been attempted, 
and such progress made in the busi¬ 
ness, by means of an amicable negotia¬ 
tion with the coast tribes, as promises 
soon to result in the most entire suc¬ 
cess. It may be necessary to the ac¬ 
quisition of this valuable privilege, to 
expend some money.—But the object 
is so obviously and directly favourable 
to the trading interest of the settlers, 
! that there is no difficulty apprehended 
| in raising aznong|them, by voluntary 
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contributions, the sum that may be re¬ 
quired. No public fund at my disposal 
can, in my opinion, be properly ex¬ 
pended in the purchase of more com¬ 
mercial advantage for-our settlements. 
The path about to be opened, runs 
from the Cape, 16 miles towards the 
N. West along the beach —and thence, 
strikes northwardly into the interior 
countries: and twelve miles from the 
sea, enters a populous country, exhi¬ 
biting, as far as our information reaches, 
contiguous farms, easy roads, and vil¬ 
lages and towns at intervals of one, 
two, and three miles. 

For Liberia .—The brig Doris sailed 
from Baltimore, for the American Co¬ 
lony, in Africa, on the 10th inst. with 
eighty-two emigrants, and took on 
board twenty-three others at Norfolk 
—making, in all, one hundred, and Jive ; 
and the brig Nautilus will sail, in a 
few days, from Norfolk, with, perhaps, 
a hundred more. About eighty of these 
are from North Carolina.— June 29. 


LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 

Caldwell , May 20 Ih, 1827. 

Gentlemen: I am sorry to state 
that our fine schooner Catharine, two 
days previous to the sailing of the 
“ Doris,” unfortunately went on shore, 
in attempting the passage of the bar, 
and was seriously injured before she 
could be brought off. But the injury 
done the schooner was but a small 
part of the misfortune. The accident 
obliged us to lay her up for repairs—■ 
which has to this hour deprived us of 
our only means of bringing up produce 
from the factories. 

My personal affliction, brought on 
by four hours’ exposure to a heavy 
rain, in directing means for saving the 
schooner, has been of the severest kind. 
I was, in a few days after, seized with 
a most painful rheumatic fever, which 
came near depriving me of my life, 
and certainly was attended with more 
acute suffering, during the three weeks 
it continued, than I remember ever 
before to have endured in as many 
months. But through the mercy of 
God, whose goodness I desire most 
devoutly to acknowledge, I am now 
entirely recovered. To assist my con¬ 
valescence, I was carried on board of 


the schooner Eclipse, of Philadelphia, 
then lying in our roads, on the 12th of 
July. The owner on the next day, 
determining to visit Sierra Leone and 
the rivers Pongas and Noonez, I sent 
on shore for my baggage, and remain¬ 
ed on board. We sailed on the 14th 
July—arrived at Sierra Leone on the 
16th, and after visiting the “ Isles de 
Loss ,” “ Pongas,’^and “Noonez,” re¬ 
turned to Montserado on the 8th of 
August:—myself in good health. 

Judging that my Journal may not 
be without use to the Board, I have 
transcribed, and shall forward it by the 
Eclipse. On this tour, having the most 
ample leisure, and opportunity to col¬ 
lect information, I made it my object 
to do so; and hope that the Board will 
not think the time spent in vain. 

During my stay at Sierra Leone, I 
began a correspondence with the go¬ 
vernment of that colony, in which my 
object was to pave the way to the re¬ 
newal of the commercial intercourse 
between the two colonies, which has 
been interrupted by the late restrictive 
system of the English government, by 
which the commerce and trade of the 
United States are excluded from the 
British colonies. Sierra Leone is re¬ 
duced by these restrictions, not only to 
inconvenience, but to a state of suffer- 
ing—having received from the United 
States, in American vessels, either di¬ 
rectly, or through St. Mary’s on the 
Gambia, her most important articles 
of trade, building materials and pro¬ 
visions. This source of supplies is now 
closed; and flour sells at $25 by auc¬ 
tion ; tobacco and other provisions 
proportionally high; and the inhabit¬ 
ants generally discover every proof of 
incurable dissatisfaction. These re¬ 
marks will explain some parts of my 
last letter, in the correspondence abovo 
alluded to; and indeed explain one of 
my principal reasons for engaging in 
the correspondence at all. 

But to return to our owm colony, 
••.and to the misfortune of the schooner; 
I was satisfied that the accident was 
owing to no gross negligence on the 
part of the master or crew navigating 
her. During her last trip, the river 
had forced an outlet one mile above 
that at which the vessel ran out only 
five days before, and consequently this 
outlet had ceased to be piacticable. 
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But of this event, the crew was neces¬ 
sarily ignorant—nor, after she came in 
sight, could they be apprized of it till 
too late. She is now undergoing re¬ 
pairs—and will no doubt be ready for 
sea before the end of the rains. 

The returns of our health officers a 
week ago, exhibit a less favourable 
state of the health of the colonists, 
than is to be desired. It is as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Affected with ulcerous sores, 21 
-— bad eruptions of 


the country,.. 8 

--——-Agues and Fe¬ 
vers, . 2 

—-—-—• Debility, .... 2 . 


‘ 33” 

in a population of about 1000. For 
the first and second species of disor¬ 
ders, nothing like, a specific, or indeed 
an effectual mode of treatment has 
been discovered-:—or if so, is it suffi¬ 
ciently known to be uniformly adopted 
and pursued. But such a remedy is a 
desideratum, of the very first import¬ 
ance to the colony—and I should be¬ 
lieve quite within the reach of the 
medical skill of the times. During the 
wet half of the year, the proportion of 
settlers above stated gives the number 
usually labouring under that one dis¬ 
order. Tn the dry season, (and not be¬ 
fore,) most of them nearly or quite re¬ 
cover. The only course of treatment 
we follow, is to keep the patient from 
too much action, and the sore well 
cleansed, and secured from the air— 
and regulate the diet. But, without a 
hospital, no one of these ends can be 
accomplished—and it is not seldom 
that an ulcer proceeds, from this inat¬ 
tention on the part of the patient, from 
one degree of inveteracy to another, 
for a series of years. To render the 
calamity, to the colony, the greater, 
three out of five of the afflicted aro 
labouring persons—and most of them 
the heads of families, and when laid 
aside, leave their children to be sup¬ 
ported at the public expense. The 
cutaneous disorder (called from the 
African name) Cra-Cra, which prevails 
at all seasons, and often numbers a 
greater proportion than at present on 
the sick list, is infectious; but with 
cleanliness and the free use pf sulphur, 
ik often got over a short|time. In 


connection with our disordered people, 
and their dependant families, we have 
lately directed our particular attention 
to another class of persons, who often 
require occasional aid, and are always 
liable to become a public charge. These 
are the infirm and aged-poor icidoivs 
—and single women ; many of whom 
are encuinbered with a number oj chil¬ 
dren—and a few others , of all ages and 
both sexes , too destitute of spirit and 
industry to set themselves profitably at 
work. 

To provide effectually for all these 
different classes of persons, an institu* 
tion is founded, and just gone into ope¬ 
ration, which we call the u Infirmary of 
Invalids for Liberia.” The spacious 
public buildings at Stockton Town, 
are now devoted to its use; and it pro¬ 
mises more and greater advantages to 
the Colony, than any other single in¬ 
stitution which it claims. 

■ The ends to be accomplished by 
this Institution, in case it reaches the 
anticipated measures of success, of 
which I certainly indulge high hopes, 
are: 

1. To secure the comfort of the dis¬ 
eased and sick: 

2. To furnish them with constant, 
and regular medical attendance; which, 
in a diseased state, they cannot have : 

3. To oblige them to such diet, ex¬ 
ercise, or rest, and to the use of such 
remedies, as shall effect, in most cases, 
a speedy cure. 

4. To put even the invalids of the 
Colony in a situation to support, either 
in part, or whole, themselves and their 
families—without burdening the pub¬ 
lic funds for either. 

5. To provide an asylum, with the 
same advantages, for all the poor, and 
otherwise helpless of the Colony. 

6. Another good effect expected, is 
to train to regular habits of employing 
their time, and teach industry and 
skill, particularly in the little useful 
arts of domestic life, to many of the 
ignorant, slovenly, and slothful, of 
both sexes: and 

7. We hope it may prove to the Co¬ 
lony at large, a Seminary of Manufac¬ 
tures. 

In regard to persons undergoing their 
first seasoning in the Colony, it is no 
part of the plan of the Infirmary to ad¬ 
mit them generally at first. But many 
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particular cases, particularly of single, 
friendless and aged persons—and of 
those whose disease takes a lingering 
form, and many others, will always 
be exceptions-'-and must be taken into 
the Institution—both for their own 
comfort and advantage, and to save 
the expense of supporting them out of 
it. The salutary effects of the Infir¬ 
mary are already seen. Several, (not 
less than sixteen,) who allowed them¬ 
selves to bring their weekly complaints 
of indispositions and inability, to the 
store-keeper, and expect assistance, 
have found themselves abundantly able 
to provide for themselves—and lest 
they shall be sent to the Infirmary, 
have been as anxious to keep off from 
the sick and poor list, as they were be¬ 
fore willing to be enrolled there. 

Most of the “ raw materials” for 
working up at the Infirmary, are sup¬ 
plied by the liberated Africans. And 
we find the employment which thi& 
raw demand for such things furnishes 
them, most exactly adapted to their 
state of partial civilization—and pro¬ 
vides not a few with the means of liv¬ 
ing more comfortably and respectably 
than before. 

Dr. Peaco has not yet arrived—of 
whose sailing from Norfolk, to touch 
at Savannah on his way out, we had 
intelligence about two months ago. 
His detention can hardly be accounted 
for by the supposition of contrary 
winds, or calms. We daily expect his 
arrival with 150 liberated Africans, for 
whom we have prospectively provided 
employment and places from the mo¬ 
ment of their landing. As nothing 
is easier than, from the first, to 
make them support themselves, I am 
resolved, so far as my agency goes, 
that they shall do it. It will be all the 
better for them; and let the funds thus 
saved, be spent to more useful pur¬ 
poses. 

August 27th, 1827. 

I had finished the last period, when 
a messenger from Montserado, an¬ 
nounced the arrival of the ship Nor¬ 
folk, together with the distressing in¬ 
telligence of Dr. Peaco’s death. Hav¬ 
ing gone down the river, I found Dr. 
Todsen ashore, and learnt that the 
Africans on board were in good health. 
The Norfolk has had a passage of 
forty-one days from Savannah,--^rings 


a very ample cargo of lumber, tobacccr, 
and other stoves for the agency—but, 
along with them, I receive a renewal 
of my appointment from the secretary 
of the navy, and express instructions 
not to blend the affairs of the United 
States agency, so far with those of the 
Colonization Society, as to use any of 
the provisions and stores of the first, 
for the maintainance of emigrants sent 
out by, or attached to the last. 

Of the 142 Africans delivered from 
this ship into my hands, it may be in¬ 
teresting to the Board, as a proof of 
the extensive business and resources 
of their colony, to observe, that not 
more than twenty remain, even at this 
early date, (only seven days arrived,) 
a charge to the United States. Two- 
thirds of the whole number have situa¬ 
tions in the families of the older 
settlers, for terms of from one to three 
years. The remainder are at service 
on wages, to be paid them at the year's 
end—when it is my intention to treat 
them in all respects as settlers, the na r 
tives of the United States, (unless the 
Board shall , in the interim , see Jit to or¬ 
der differently ,) and assign them their 
lands, as to other emigrants. 

I have, however, engaged to all who 
engage these people, whether as ap¬ 
prentices, or on service for wages, 
“ materials for one suit of clothes, and 
one month’s provisions, or its equiva¬ 
lent in tobacco, for as many as they 
take.” And this trifling quantity forms 
the last object of expense to the Unit¬ 
ed States, which, it is expected, will 
ever arise on their account. And for 
this early relief, they are wholly in¬ 
debted to appropriations made, how¬ 
ever cautiously and sparingly, towards 
the colony; the members of which, to 
repay the benefits received from the 
United States, thus take the burdens, 
which would, without them, still con¬ 
tinue to press heavily; and fulfil the 
benevolent intention of the government 
towards the re-captured Africans, in 
their most extensive sense. 

The “ Infirmary of Invalids” has 
gone into operation fully—and at pre¬ 
sent enjoys the kind and assiduous at¬ 
tention of D,. Todsen, the United 
States’ Agent. It has, to-day, eighteen 
patients, (including five indigent wo¬ 
men and children,) all afflicted with 
ulcers, or eruptions. - * 
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It is gratifying to report the pro¬ 
gress of our schools. They are all, as 
formerly stated, under Mr. George 
McGill; comprehended under one sys¬ 
tem : and afford instruction to every 
child, native and American, belonging 
to the colony, all of whom are obliged 
to be sent. To defray the expense of 
carrying on the plan of instruction, 
besides the surplus fund remaining in 
the colonial treasury, after defraying 
the expenditures belonging to what 
are called in America, the “ civil list,” 
and u judiciarya general subscrip¬ 
tion of the colonists raises 1400 dol¬ 
lars per annum; including a subscrip¬ 
tion of the agent, on the part of the 
colony, for 300 dollars. Of this sum 
of 300 dollars, I shall pay at least one 
half in country produce, &c.; and 
should be glad of the consent of the 
Board, to draw, if necessary , (I shall 
not otherwise,) on their treasury, for 
the other half. This system supports 
four very numerous schools, and pays 
our librarian, whose annual allowance 
is fifty dollars. 

Owing to the pressure of my in¬ 
numerable duties at the present time, 
and the danger of too severe applica¬ 
tion so soon after, a severe illness, I am 
obliged to defer for a few days, to be 
forwarded by the Norfolk, much de¬ 
tailed information, in part collected, 
but not quite prepared, to be sent by 
the Eclipse. 

In regard to the Sesters—Our esta¬ 
blishment there is on a much better 
footing than ever: and the indefinite 
extent of fertile territory connected 
with it, secured to, and in the quiet 
occupancy of the colony, by a tenure 
which we have no reason to expect 
will ever be disturbed, or controverted. 
Mr. Warner, with four colonists, as¬ 
sisted by native labourers, is carrying 
on successfully the public factory, and 
the public and private improvements, 
of that station. The temporary sus¬ 
pension of the factory last February, 
March, and April,i led to a discovery 
of the extent of our influence with the 
people, and the strength of our hold 
upon the country, which, possibly, no 
other event could so fully have proved. 

Our establishment and affairs on the 
St. John’s, are in the same prosperous 
and even train, as at the date of my 
last advices. The factory 4 is fiII4d with 


valuable country produce—which we 
have not at present the means of bring¬ 
ing away. The Chiefs have lately giv¬ 
en us new proofs of the sincerity of 
their engagements with the Colony— 
and of their determination to abandon 
for ever the slave trade. 

A French Slaver appeared off the 
river in June, with a small schooner 
containing a valuable cargo. The 
Chiefs assured him that the country 
belonged to the Americans—that they 
were themselves under the protection 
of the Colony; and that, if he landed 
his cargo, he would forfeit, and lose it. 
But one of their number, possessing 
more artifice than honesty, encouraged 
the Frenchman to bring his small ves¬ 
sel over the bar, and trust himself with 
his cargo. The Frenchman did both ; 
but in entering the river, lost his rud¬ 
der. Information was now sent to the 
Cape, with a request that a force might 
be despatched from the Colony, to seize 
vessel and cargo, for an invasion of our 
territory for unlawful purposes. I was 
absent—but the Vice Agent declined 
to comply with the request—but warn¬ 
ed the Chiefs of their solemn engage¬ 
ment to desist entirely from the slave 
trade. The vessel, in the extremity of 
distress, arrived at the Cape, No re¬ 
lief was afforded her; and she went 
ashore, and was lost. Her cargo is of 
course detained by the Chiefs, who ac¬ 
cuse themselves of no breach of faith, 
under the circumstances of the case, in 
seizing it for their own use. 

Junk has undergone no change. We 
have only to regret our want of larger 
vessels to justify the expectation which 
we have raised in the minds of the 
country Chiefs, by keeping up a brisk¬ 
er intercourse with the stations which 
they have ceded to us. 

The Colonists are this evening con¬ 
vened to prepare an address to their 
American brethren, agreeably to the 
wish intimated to them on the subject, 
in the last letters received from the 
Board. It may not be embellished 
with the exterior ornament of polished 
language. I fear it will suffer on ac¬ 
count of the faults of composition; but 
one quality I know it will carry along 
for its recommendation—truth, and 
the honest sentiments of the people. 
It is the wish of a majority of our sen¬ 
sible settlers, that emigration may not 
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be overdone—of some, that it may be 
suspended for a couple of years—that 
from a concentration of the industry 
of the colony for that period, its insti¬ 
tutions may acquire stability and its 
foundations, solidity and strength. 
And there is a general dread felt of the 
consequences of too favourable an opi¬ 
nion of the state of the colony getting 
ground in America. Certain I am, 
that a majority of their number will 
never concur in an address suspected 
of such a tendency. Whatever it 
proves to be, may its effects be useful. 

I have made a requisition on the 
Navy Department for 50,000 cypress, 
juniper, or yellow pine shingles, to be 
sent out by your next charter. Should 
this requisition be declined, I beg the 
Board to send at least one half that 
quantity. Our African timber, though 
firm, is not durable, and roofs covered 
with African shingles, which are ex¬ 
pensive, do not often outlast the third 
year—not unfrequently become useless 
in twelve or twenty months. Covered 
with the shingles above named, they 
will remain good from eight to twelve 
years. 

Being now apprised of the intention 
of the Board, to send out another com¬ 
pany of emigrants early in Autumn, 
we shall provide accordingly. 

J. ASHMUN. 

African Repository. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

The extinction of African slavery in 
the state of New York, having marked 
the year 1827 as an era in the history 
of that flourishing commonwealth, it 
appears nothing more than justice to 
the statesman by whose agency; 5 at 
least in part, that event was consum¬ 
mated, to give the following com¬ 
munication a place in this journal, be¬ 
fore the expiration of the present year. 

“ Gentlemen—In my last public 
communication to the legislature, I 
had the honour to advert to the pre¬ 
sent happy condition of our country, 
and to intimate, that the existing state 
of society, and the general disposition 
of mankind, seemed propitious to the 

■ ‘ 4 ‘ 


promotion of the interests of literature, 
religion, freedom, and humanity. 

“ I will now take the liberty of sub¬ 
mitting to the legislature, whether the 
dictates of humanity, the reputation of 
the state, and a just sense of gratitude 
! to the Almighty, for the many favours 
he has conferred on us as a nation, do 
not demand that the reproach of sla¬ 
very be expunged from our statute 
book. 

“No people can be bound to ac¬ 
knowledge and adore the invisible 
hand which conducts the affairs of 
men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every step, by which 
they have advanced to the character 
of an independent nation, seems to 
ha ve been distinguished by some token 
of providential agency. 

“ The same Divine munificence 
which called forth this effusion of gra¬ 
titude from the father of his country, 
twenty-seven years ago, has been 
equally, if not more conspicuous, in 
every subsequent stage of our advance¬ 
ment in prosperity and renown. What 
more acceptable can a grateful and 
enlightened people make to the heaven¬ 
ly donor of these so great benefits, than 
by emancipating from bitter servitude, 
that portion of his creatures which still 
continue to be held in unjust and cruel 
bondage by civilized and independent 
free men ? 

“ I do, therefore, respectfully, but 
earnestly, recommend to the legislature, 
to establish some future day, not more 
remote than the 4th day of July, 1827, 
on which slavery shall cease in this 
state. Before the arrival of that pe¬ 
riod, most coloured persons born pre¬ 
vious to the 4th of July, 1799, (and 
others are now free by the existing 
laws,) will have become of very little 
value to their owners, indeed many of 
them will, by that time, have become 
an expensive burthen. 

“ To fix a day thus remote for ge¬ 
neral emancipation, will consequently 
impair, in a very small degree, any pri¬ 
vate right, and will, at the same time, 
be consistent with the humanity and 
justice of a free and prosperous people. 

“ DANIEL D. TOMPKINS.” 
Albany , 13//t Jan. 1817. 

SLAVERY IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Dundas, in 1792, did not hesi- 
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tate to ridicule the vain terrors of the 
parties whose battle he was fighting-, 
and, by their own selection, as their 
commander-in-chief, though emanci¬ 
pation itself was the object. In illus¬ 
tration of the apprehensions which 
many entertained of the consequen¬ 
ces of changing their slaves into free 
labourers, he stated, that some years 
before, in certain districts of Scotland, 
the persons who laboured in the salt¬ 
works and coal-mines were actually 
slaves; and that a proposal being made 
to emancipate them, instantly the 
owners of the works came forward, 
declaring that if their vassals were to 
be raised to the condition of free la¬ 
bourers, they themselves would be ut¬ 
terly ruined,—for that such was the 
peculiarity* such the unpleasant na¬ 
ture, of those species of labours, they 
could not depend on hired service, as 
in other instances. “ But at length,” 
added Mr. Dundas, “ the good sense 
of the age obtained the victory. The 
salters and colliers were changed into 
free labourers, and all the terrors of 
the owners ended in smoke.”— Wilber - 
force's Appeal. 

KIDNAPPING. 

At the superior court held for Ca¬ 
barrus county last week, judge Nor¬ 
wood presiding, Joseph Wear, (who 
has, for a year or two past, rendered 
himself somewhat notorious, by his 
lawless depredations on the property, 
&c. of the citizens of Lincoln county,) 
was tried on an indictment for kid¬ 
napping, in stealing sundry negroes in 
Lincoln county, and running them off 
to South Carolina for sale, and was 
found guilty by the jury. Jones, an 
accomplice of Wear’s, turned state’s 
witness, and was admitted to give evi¬ 
dence against the latter. Wear was 
sentenced by judge Norwood, to be 
hanged on Friday, the 30th of this 
month. His counsel prayed an appeal 
to the supreme court; but we have not 
learned whether he has been able to give 
security for the appeal.— West. Car. 

Arkansas .—The general assembly of 
the territory of Arkansas met at Little 
Rock, on the 1st ult. Daniel T. Wit¬ 
ter was elected president of the legis¬ 
lative council, and Ambrose H. Sevier, 
speaker of the house of representa¬ 


tives. On the 2d, governor Izard sent 
his message. The message commences 
with an expression of the belief of the 
governor, that the population of the 
territory “had reached that point, 
which, by the laws of the United 
States, territories are entitled to be ad¬ 
mitted into the union.” The language 
of the message on this point is as fol¬ 
lows : 

“ That wo have reached that point, 
I entertain no doubt; but, notwith¬ 
standing the zeal of the officers whose 
duty it is to take the census, the state¬ 
ments are so sparse, and the means of 
access of the country so extended, that 
it is scarcely possible to note with pre¬ 
cision, the increase of our inhabitants. 
In 1830, however, I anticipate with se¬ 
curity that the star of Arkansas will 
assume its rank in the constellation 
which adorns the banner of our coun¬ 
try.” 

Will the inhabitants of the non 
slave-holding states agree to admit 
Arkansas as a slave-holding state, and 
thus accede to that part of the union, 
a decided preponderance in the senate ? 
Or, are we to have a new Missouri 
question, alias, an Arkansas question, 
to agitate the counsels of the nation ? 
If the compromise, which is under¬ 
stood to have been made, when Mis¬ 
souri was admitted, has secured to the 
inhabitants of Arkansas the privilege 
of entailing on themselves and their 
posterity, the greatest curse of nations, 
it becomes an important question, how 
far this compromise, admitting it to 
have been made by parties fully com¬ 
petent to its formation, has been mo¬ 
dified, or may be hereafter affected, 
by the subsequent addition of Florida 
to our territorial possessions. As the 
question is not yet before the nation, 
it is probably needless to enter at pre¬ 
sent upon its discussion; we may, 
however, be permitted to look forward, 
and prepare to act with proper judg¬ 
ment, when the time of decision shall 
arrive. 
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AN INDUSTIOUS HOTTENTOT. 

Having heard of an industrious Hot¬ 
tentot, who possessed a small location , 
in this vicinity,! prevailed on Mr. Bergh 
to accompany me thither. We reach¬ 
ed it after an arduous ascent into the 
cedar mountains, in a nook of which 
it is situated. The proprietor, (Abra¬ 
ham Zwarts,) showed us his whole 
premises with pride and pleasure. His 
farm consists of about fifty-four acres, 
three of which are sown with wheat. 
Besides this, he raises annually about 
100 lbs. of tobacco, and has upwards 
of 200 fruit trees in bearing, the fruit 
of which he dries and sells. His live 
stock amounted to sixteen head of cat¬ 
tle, twenty goats, and forty sheep. His 
family consisted of a little colony of 
more than twenty-four children, and 
grand-children, all of whom, so far as 
their years admit, assist in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the little farm, and are sup¬ 
ported and clothed by its produce. 

This is, perhaps, the only instance 
of a Hottentot having obtained a grant 
of land in the colony; and the circum¬ 
stances are curious, and worthy of 
being commemorated, to evince what, 
might be anticipated from Hottentot 
industry, if that long oppressed^ race 
received due encouragement to exert 
themselves. Zwarts had been per¬ 
mitted byt-he deputy landdrost Bergh, 
to occupy this wild place, which no 
boor there considered worth asking for, 
and had made considerable improve¬ 
ment upon it, when, upon the arrival 
of the settlers, he was warned to va- 
cuate it, in order that it might be add¬ 
ed to their location; and he would have 
been very unceremoniously dispossess¬ 
ed, except for the laudable humanity of 
Mr. Parker and captain Synnot, who 
represented the hardship of the case to 
the colonial government, and obtained 
for the poor man a full grant of the 
place, on perpetual quit rent. The 
respectable appearance of Zwarts and 
his family, and the evidences of their 
industry, every where apparent, prove 
how well the favour of government 
has been, in this instance, bestowed, 
and leads us to regret the more, that 
it should be a single and solitary in¬ 
stance of such favour shown to the 
aborigines of the country. How can 
industry or improvement be expected 
from a class of people long degraded 


into bondsmen, and systematically pre¬ 
vented from emerging from that con¬ 
dition ?— Thompson's Travels in South¬ 
ern Africa, p. 309. 


From the Hartford Mirror. 

ADDRESS TO THE FIRST SLAVE SHIP. 

First of that train which curs’d the wave. 

And from the rifled cabin bore, 

Inheritor of woe—-the slave 
To bless his palm-tree’s shade no more, 

Dire engine 1—o’er the troubled main 
Borne on in unresisted state,— 

Know’st thou within thy dark domain 
The secrets of thy prison’d freight ? 

Hear’st thou their moans whom hope hath fled ? 

Wild cries, in agonizing starts ?— 

Know’st thou thy numid sails are spread 
With ceaseless sighs f rom broken hearts ?— 

The fetter’d chieftain’s burning tear,— 

The parted lover’s mute despair,— 

The childless mother’s pang severe,— 

The orphan’s misery, are there. 

Ah I’—could’st thou from the scroll of fate 
-'The annal read of future years. 

Stripes,—tortures,—unrelenting hate. 

And death gasps drown’d in slavery’s tears. 

Down,—down,—beneath the cleaving main 
Thou fain would’st plunge where monsters lie. 
Rather than ope the gates of pain 
For time and for Eternity.—' 

Oh A frick!—what has been thy crime. 

That thus like Eden’s fratricide, 

A mark is set upon thy clime, 

And every brother shuns thy side ?— 

Yet are thy wrongs, thou long distrest! 

Thy burdens, by the world unweigh’d. 

Safe m that Unforgetful Breast 
Where all the sins of earth are laid.— 


Poor outcast slave!—Our land 

Should tremble while she drinks thy teal's, 
Or sees in vengeful silence stand 
The beacon of thy shorten’d years 


Should shrink to hear her sons proclaim 
The sacred truth, that heaven is just— 
Shiink even at her Judge’s name— 

“ Jehovah—Saviour of the opprest.” 


The Sun upon thy forehead frown’d, 
But Man, more cruel far than he. 
Dark fetters on thy spirit bound 
Look to the mansions of the free I 


Look to that realm where chains unbind,— 
Where the pale tyrant drops his rod, 

And where the patient sufferers find 
A friend—a father in their God, H. 

Hartford, November, 3825. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY. 
(Continued from page 202.) 


I come now to a second branch of 
the inquiry: What is the tenure by 
which the slaves are held ? Or in other 
words, upon what principle, in the law 
of nature or nations, are the negroes 
and their descendants retained in sla¬ 
very ? 

There is scarcely any thing, in the 
whole slave-holding vocabulary, more 
common than that the slaves are pro¬ 
perty , that the masters canp.pt be di¬ 
vested of their property, unless with 
their own consent, without the most 
flagrant injustice. It is too frequent¬ 
ly admitted, that whatever has the 
sanction of law must necessarily be 
right. Men who find themselves in 
possession of legal advantages over 
their fellow men, are not generally dis¬ 
posed to scrutinize very closely the 
foundation of their own claims. It is 
very naturally, as well as sagely con¬ 
cluded, that the advantages which we 
may derive from the vices and crimes of 
those who have lived before us, may be 
safely enjoyed without partaking the 
guilt. The heir whose estate was ac- 
Vol. I.—37 


cumulated by the frauds and oppres¬ 
sions of his parent, is commonly satisfi¬ 
ed to enjoy his fortune without inquiry, 
and leave the parent to answer for 
his own offences. We find ourselves 
the owners of slaves-—the crime of re¬ 
ducing them or their parents to slavery 
was not ours. We are not answer- 
able for the sins of our ancestors. The 
institution of slavery has descended to 
us, with the other institutions of our 
country. The slaves, and the land 
they cultivate, are held by hereditary 
right. Why should we unsettle the 
one any more than the other? A large, 
probably much the greater, part of the 
land in Europe is held by the right of 
conquest. Italy, Spain, and France, 
were overrun by the Goths and Van- 
dais from the northern hive. South 
Britain was seized by her Saxon invad¬ 
ers, and these in turn were overrun by 
the Normans, The ancient inhabitants 
of the United States were generally ex¬ 
pelled by the sword. It is even doubtful 
whether those whom the Europeans 
|dispossessed,had not themselves gained 
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possession by the expulsion or extinc¬ 
tion of a former race. We have purchas¬ 
ed the lands of the aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants, with the sword in one hand, and 
the paltry price in the other. But these 
things were mostly done by those over 
whom the present generation had no 
control. We find ourselves in quiet 
possession of the fruit of their labours, 
and their crimes; and are not likely 
to disturb the enjoyment by anxiously 
inquiring into injuries which cannot 
now be redressed. The nations of Af¬ 
rica have become slaves, they have 
been transmitted as property from sire 
to son; they have been transferred as 
property from hand to hand; they 
have been mortgaged as security for 
debts; in a word, they have been treat¬ 
ed as property rather than as men, un- j 
til they are so completely associated 
with our ideas of property, that it is 
not easy to disentangle the connection. 
The maxims and principles which fa¬ 
miliarly apply to property, are habitu¬ 
ally applied to them as such. 

It is a sentiment too plain to be con¬ 
troverted, and too common to possess 
the charm of novelty, that maxims, 
which are strictly correct when applied 
to their legitimate objects, are often 
grossly fallacious when extended be¬ 
yond their proper limits. Before we 
confidently apply to the slave the usu¬ 
ally admitted principles of proper y, it 
is important to inquire how far he can 
justly be brought to assume that char¬ 
acter ; how far the laws and usages of 
society have vested or can vest in the 
master, a right to the person and ser¬ 
vices of the slave. 

I do not design to engage in the dis¬ 
cussion of a question, which has been 
frequently connected with that of ne¬ 
gro slavery, whether the intellect of 
the negro is equal to that of the Eu¬ 


ropean. This question might lead to 
many interesting and amusing inqui¬ 
ries, but would probably be difficult to 
settle; and even supposing a deci¬ 
sion attainable, the question of right 
would recur with its original force. 
Knowledge is power, but power is not 
the acknowledged foundation of right. 
The argument which goes to justify 
the maintenance of the slave-holding 
system, by a supposed or even a real 
inferiority of intellect on the part of the 
negroes, unquestionably proves , or at 
least admits , too much. The principle 
is as good between individuals of the 
same nation, or colour, as between 
those whose pedigree cannot be traced 
to a common origin. If the nations of 
Europe may justly hold the people of 
Africa in servitude, because the minds 
of the latter are less capacious than 
those of the former, supposing that 
to be the fact, then, upon the same 
principle, the man of common under¬ 
standing may lawfully enslave the 
dolt, and the man of genius exact the 
unrequited services of the ordinary 
man. That those who think must gov¬ 
ern those who toil, maybe admitted as a 
maxim, founded on the nature of socie¬ 
ty, without establishing a right which 
can be justly supported by physical 
force. Declining the discussion of such 
questions, I shall take it for granted 
! that the negroes are men, are equally 
with ourselves capable of happiness or 
misery; and accountable for the use or 
abuse of the faculties with which they 
are endowed. 

The slaves held by the nations of 
western Europe, and their descendants 
on this side of the Atlantic, are of two 
descriptions ; those who were imported 
from Africa as slaves, and the descend¬ 
ants of slaves thus imported. On each 
class a few observations will be offered. 
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And first of the African natives who 
have been imported as slaves into the 
western world. 

These slaves are of several descrip¬ 
tions. As prisoners of war; persons 
condemned by the African tribunals for 
real or imputed crimes; insolvent debt¬ 
ors sold to satisfy the claims of credit¬ 
ors ; persons kidnapped, and a few who 
were slaves in Africa, and sold by their 
masters to relieve themselves and their 
families from the pressure of famine. 
To advert for a moment to the first 
class, the prisoners of war. 

The natives of Africa, while resid¬ 
ing in their own country, whether they 
are settled in cities, or wandering in 
the deserts, are, in relation to us, inde¬ 
pendent nations. The extravagant do¬ 
nations of Eugene IV. and Alexander 
VI. would not at this time be con¬ 
sidered as conferring a right even to 
the lands, much less to the persons, 
whom their Christian adventurers might 
discover. Nothing that we can dis¬ 
cover in the laws of nature, or of na¬ 
tions, can give to us or the nations of 
Europe, any other right to enslave the 
natives of Africa, than they possess to 
reduce to servitude the lordlings of 
the north. The scattered tribes, that 
people the African continent, are gene¬ 
rally independent communities. In 
relation to each other their rights are 
equa 1 , whatever may be their relative 
powers to maintain them. “ Nations 
being composed of men naturally free 
and independent, and who, before the 
establishment of civil societies, lived to¬ 
gether in the state of nature, nations or 
sovereign states, are to be considered as 
go many free persons living together in 
the state of nature. It is a settled point 
with writers on natural law, that all 
men inherit from nature a perfect liber¬ 
ty and independence, of which they can 


not be deprived without their own con¬ 
sent. In a state, the individual citi¬ 
zens do not enjoy them fully and abso¬ 
lutely, because they have made a par¬ 
tial surrender of them to the sovereign. 
But the body of the nation, the state, 
remains absolutely free and independ¬ 
ent with respect to all other men, all 
other nations, as long as it has 
not voluntarily submitted to them.”* 
“Since men are naturally equal, and a 
perfect equality prevails in their rights 
and obligations, as equally proceeding 
from nature, nations composed of men, 
and considered as so many free men 
living together in a state of nature, are 
naturally equal, and inherit from na¬ 
ture the same obligations and rights. 
Power or weakness does not in this 
respect produce any difference. A 
dwarf is as much a man as a giant, a 
small republic is no less a sovereign 
state than the most powerful kingdom. 
By a necessary consequence of that 
equality, whatever is lawful for one na-> 
tion, is equally lawful for any other ; 
and whatever is unjustifiable in the one, 
is equally so in the other.”! 

If, therefore, the petty monarchs of 
Africa may lawfully invade each other’s 
dominions, for the purpose of seizing 
their people as slaves, so may the na¬ 
tions of Europe. Those nations that 
encourage this practice, by purchasing 
the prisoners obtained by these san¬ 
guinary contests, give their sanction, 
as far as principle is concerned, to the 
piracies of the Algerines, and the 
other Barbary powers. That a large 
part of the African wars may be justly 
attributed to the slave trade, is suffi¬ 
ciently proved. In numberless in¬ 
stances, these wars have been avow- 


* Vattel’s Law of Nations, Prelimin¬ 
aries LVI. t Ibid LXIII, 
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edly waged for no other purpose. The 
avidity of the African chiefs for the 
-productions of Europe, often stimu¬ 
lates them to those marauding expedi¬ 
tions, by which the trade is supplied. 
But even those wars, which are not 
undertaken directly and avowedly to 
furnish the victims of this odious traf¬ 
fic, may often be fairly attributed to 
this fruitful source of misery and crime. 
The injuries to families and nations, 
which arise from the public wars and 
private pillage produced by this traffic, 
cannot fail to create jealousies and 
antipathies among the neighbouring 
tribes. The destruction of the villages 
and fields, by which these marauding 
expeditions are accompanied, must of¬ 
ten subject the wretched survivors, 
who elude the pursuit of their in vaders, 
to all the miseries of famine, and drive 
them to invade the property of others. 
•Hence wars of defence and revenge, as 
well as aggression. Thus war and the 
slave trade,like the farmer and the man¬ 
ufacturer, feed and support each other. 

What then are the rights of war?—It 
is not necessary, in this case, to inquire 
whether wars of any description are 
compatible with the principles and doc¬ 
trines of the Christian religion; or 
whether even a sound and rational po¬ 
licy would ever dictate a national re¬ 
sort to physical force. >'othwithstand¬ 
ing my own opinion, that these ques¬ 
tions would be correctly answered in 
the negative, I shall assume as correct 
the usually admitted principles of na¬ 
tional law.*' 


* This assumption is made, not be¬ 
cause of any doubts that the princi¬ 
ples of peace, as advocated by the so¬ 
ciety of which I am a member, and by 
many individuals of other persuasions, 
are not only completely defensible upon 
evangelical grounds, but are most cou- 


“ War,” says Vattel, “ is that state 
in which we prosecute our right by 
force.”t “Ao nature has given men 
no right to employ force, unless when 
it becomes necessary for self-defence, 
and the preservation of their rights; 
the inference is manifest, that, since 
the establishment of political societies, 
a right, so dangerous in its exercise, no 
longer remains with private persons, 
except in those rencounters where so¬ 
ciety cannot protect or defend them.” 
“A right of so momentous a nature, 
the right of judging whether the na¬ 
tion has real grounds of complaints, 
whether she is authorised to employ 
force, and justifiable in taking up arms, 
whether prudence will admit of such a 
step, and whether the welfare of the 
state requires it; can only belong to 
the body of the nation, or the sove¬ 
reign, its representative.”:}: “ The right 
of making war belongs to nations only 
as a remedy against injustice; it is the 
offspring of unhappy necessity. This 
remedy is so dreadful in its effects, so 
destructive to mankind, so grievous to 
the party who has recourse to it, that, 
unquestionably, the law of nature al¬ 
lows of it only in the last extremity, 
that is to say, when every other expe¬ 
dient proves ineffectual for the main- 


sistent with political wisdom. The ex¬ 
perience of William Penn, in the set¬ 
tlement of Pennsylvania, appears to 
me a complete justification of their po¬ 
licy. The letters of Whelpley to go¬ 
vernor Strong contain a masterly, and, 
as I conceive, an unanswerable defence 
of them, on the principles of scripture 
and reason. But, well knowing that 
very different opinions on this subject 
are commonly entertained, I thought 
it more eligible to deduce my conclu¬ 
sions from premises more generally 
admitted. 

t Law of Nations, book iii. chap i. 

j; Ibid, chap iii. 
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tenance of justice.”* He who is en¬ 
gaged in war derives all his right from 
the justice of his cause. Whoever 
therefore takes up arms without a law¬ 
ful cause, can absolutely have no right 
whatever; every act of hostility that 
he commits is an act of injustice. 
He is chargeable with all the evils, 
with all the horrors of war; all the effu¬ 
sion of blood, the desolation of fami¬ 
lies, the rapine, the acts of violence, the 
ravages, the conflagrations, are his 
works and his crimes. He is guilty 
of a crime against the enemy whom he 
attacks and massacres without cause ; 
he is guilty of a crime against his 
people, whom he forces into acts of 
injustice, and exposes to dangers, with¬ 
out reason or necessity ; against those 
of his subjects who are ruined or dis¬ 
tressed by the war, who lose their lives, 
their property, or their health, in con¬ 
sequence of it; finally, he is guilty of 
a crime against mankind in general, 
whose peace he disturbs, and to whom 
he sets a pernicious example.”t 

Applying these principles to a large 
part of the African wars, it follows con¬ 
clusively, that the victors acquire no 
rights whatever over the vanquished. 
Indeed, the common sense of mankind 
revolts at the assertion, that those 
who assail the peaceful village at the 
dead of night, set it on fire, and then 
seize the terrified inhabitants as they 
are endeavouring to escape from the 
flames, acquire by this act any right 
over tb.e victims of their murderous ra¬ 
pacity ; or that those who encourage 
and support these barbarous measures, 
are any other than partners in the 
guilt. The claim to a right in the 
persons of those ill-fated natives who 
are seized by those lawless invaders, is 


* Ibid. chap. iv. t Ibid. chap. xi. 


evidently worse than unfounded. Con¬ 
sequently, no right can be transferred 
to the purchaser. Nor does any 
number of successive purchases alter 
the nature of the right.* The cipher 
multiplied a thousand fold is a cipher 
still. 

It however sometimes happens, 
that the aggressor is overcome, and the 
invading troops themselves become 
prisoners of war. Here the case is ma¬ 
terially changed. A just vengeance, 
it may be said, will visit, upon the 
aggressor, the fate that was designed 
for the aggrieved. But we may observe, 
in the first place, that the design of 
the invaders being cruel and unjust 
in the highest degree, it is difficult to 
perceive the justice or mercy of follow¬ 
ing the example. It is further observ¬ 
able that, in these cases, the lead- 


* In our slave states it is fully ad¬ 
mitted, that a person being held as a 
slave, and descended from a line of 
actual slaves, is still entitled to his free¬ 
dom in case any link of the slave chain 
can be proved to be defective. Some 
hundreds of slaves were liberated in 
Virginia a few years ago, because they 
were descended in the female line from 
an Indian ancestor, who was not legal¬ 
ly held as a slave. The case of Mary 
Butler, decided in the general court of 
appeals in Maryland about forty years 
ago, is a striking exemplification of this 
doctrine. By a law of 1663, a white 
woman marrying a negro slave be¬ 
came a servant for life, and the issue 
of such marriage became slaves, Ma¬ 
ry Butler was descended from, such 
marriage, and her ancestors for three 
generations had been held as slaves, 
yet she was adjudged free, because the 
white female ancestor was not convict¬ 
ed of having intermarried with a sl.ave, 
or at least the conviction was not prov¬ 
ed. A defect in the original title thus 
destroying the claim, after it had been 
admitted for more than a century. 
Vide Harris and McHenry’s Reports, 
Vol. 2. 
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ers are the principal offenders; the 
common soldiery in the African, as 
well as in the more civilized armies of 
Europe, have little to do but to obey 
the command of their chiefs. If the 
punishment awarded is to be esti¬ 
mated by the degree of criminality, 
it is obvious that much the heaviest 
share ought to fall on those who direct 
the offence. Hence the European tra¬ 
der, who stimulates the untutored ne¬ 
groes to these deeds of rapine, should, 
at least, share with them in the conse¬ 
quence. 

Waiving however all considerations 
of inequality of guilt, let us for a mo¬ 
ment inquire, what rights over the 
persons of the vanquished are acquired 
by the victors, supposing the aggres¬ 
sion wholly on the side of the former. 

The rights of war resulting from 
the justice of the cause, those engaged 
in war are supposed justifiable in the 
use of such means as the end requires. 
“ The lawfulness of the end does not 
give us a real right, to any thing fur¬ 
ther than barely the means necessary 
for the attainment of that end. What¬ 
ever we do beyond that, is reprobated 
by the law of nature, is faulty, and con- 
demnable at the tribunal of consci¬ 
ence.”* The right to take the life of 
an enemy, depends upon the necessity 
of the case; when that necessity ceas¬ 
es, the right no longer exists. Hence, 
when an enemy ceases to resist, the 
usages of civilized nations require that 
his life should be spared. To massacre 
an enemy who has thrown down his 
arms, and manifested a determination 
to submit, is justly reprobated as murder 
rather than lawful war. A nation may 
detain in custody the prisoners taken 
in war, as long as such detention is ne- 

* Vattel, book iii. chap. viii. 


cessary for its own safety, or as long 
as it is required for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining the just ends of the war, but 
no longer. Whenever peace is restor¬ 
ed between the belligerent nations, the 
right of detaining the prisoners ceases 
of course, because the necessity no 
longer exists. To detain the prisoners 
after the war has been ended, is, in re¬ 
gard tc them, to continue the war. 
The ancients founded their imaginary 
right to enslave the prisoners of war, 
upon the presumption, that their lives 
might have been justly destroyed; 
but the foundation being unsound, the 
superstructure falls of course. We 
therefore arrive at a conclusion, to 
which probably few will object in the¬ 
ory, whatever course may be adopted 
in practice, that no right can be derived 
from the African wars to enslave the 
prisoners, and that consequently none 
can be transferred to the European 
traders by whom they are purchased. 

The second description of slaves, 
consists of persons condemned by the 
African tribunals for real or imputed 
crimes. As those who are derived 
from this source are well known to be 
generally the victims of avarice, not of 
justice ; that whole families are often 
sold for the imputed delinquency of one 
of its members; and that whenever the 
tribunal is within the atmosphere of the 
trade, slavery is the usual sentence 
passed upon criminals, whatever may 
be the character of the offence, a few 
observations on this branch of the sub¬ 
ject must suffice. Those Europeans 
who submit to the degraded office of 
executioners to the petty despots of 
Africa, even supposing they have no 
agency in the decisions, are certainly 
assuming a station below the charac¬ 
ter of civilized men. The right however 
which they derive from the purchase 
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of the unhappy convicts is the question 
to be examined. 

The legitimate object of penal laws 
is the reformation of criminals and the 
prevention of crimes. The right of 
society to punish the violations of law, 
arises from the necessity of the case; 
the right of self-preservation. The in¬ 
fliction of punishment, as a retaliation 
of injuries, is the assumption of a pre¬ 
rogative which belongs not to man.* It 
is not the magnitude of crimes, simply 
considered, but their effect on the peace 
of society, that furnishes the proper 
measure of their punishment. When¬ 
ever punishments exceed the measure 
which the security of society demands, 
they become acts of tyranny. Banish¬ 
ment from the land of our birth, without 
any attendant and continued punish¬ 
ment, is one of the severest inflictions, 
short of absolute death, which can be 
meted to man.+ It is only in cases of 
a highly dangerous character that na¬ 
tions can justly resort to it. Those 
members, who cannot be retained with¬ 
out manifest injury or danger to the 
community, may be expelled, j: When 
the necessity of expulsion arises from 


* Vengeance belongeth unto me, I 
will recompense, saith the Lord. Heb. 
x. 32. 

t To persons capitally convicted 
the king frequently offers a pardon, 
upon condition of their being trans¬ 
ported for life. Many have, at first, 
rejected this gracious offer, and there 
have been one or two instances of per¬ 
sons so desperate, as to persist in the 
refusal, and who, in consequence, suf¬ 
fered the execution of their sentence. 
Christian’s Notes to Biackstone’s Com¬ 
mentaries. 

£ As to the end , or final cause of hu¬ 
man punishments. This is not by way 
of atonement or expiation for the crime 
committed ; for that must be left to 
the just determination of the Supreme 
Being : but as a precaution against fu- 


the crimes of the sufferer, it seems just 
that the necessary expense should be 
defrayed by himself; but there the 
claims of society terminate. It is obvi¬ 
ous, that even if none were condemned 
for imaginary crimes, we should find 
it extremely difficult to establish a just 
claim to the service, during life, of even 
this class of African slaves. 

The right to the other descriptions 
of imported slaves is, if possible, still 

ture offences of the same kind. This 
is effected three ways: either by the 
amendment of the offender himself; 
for which purpose all corporal pun¬ 
ishments, fines, and temporary exile 
or imprisonment, are inflicted: or by 
deterring others by the dread of 
his example from offending in the 
like way, ;t ut poena (as Tully 
expresses it) ad paucos, metus ad 
omnes perveniat which gives rise 
to all ignominious punishments, and 
to such executions of justice as are 
open and public : or lastly, by depriv¬ 
ing the party injuring of the power to 
do future mischief; which is effected 
by either putting him to death, or con¬ 
demning him to perpetual confinement, 
slavery, or exile. The same one end, 
of preventing future crimes, is endeav¬ 
oured to be answered by each of these 
three species of punishment. The pub¬ 
lic gains equal security, whether the 
offender himself be amended by whole¬ 
some correction, or whether he be dis¬ 
abled from doing any farther harm : 
and if the penalty fails of both these 
effects, as it may do, still the terror of 
his example remains as a warning to 
other citizens. The method however 
of inflicting punishment ought always 
to be proportioned to the particular 
purpose it is meant to serve, and by no 
means to exceed it: therefore the pains 
of death, and perpetual disability by 
exile, slavery, or imprisonment, ought 
never to be inflicted, but when the of¬ 
fender app°ars incorrigible : which may 
be collected either from a repetition of 
minuter offences; or from the perpetra¬ 
tion of some one crime of deep malig¬ 
nity, which of itself demonstrates a 
disposition without hope or probability 
of amendment. Bl. Com. B. IV. 
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weaker than those which have been 
considered. The various declarations I 
of the European powers respecting the 
slave trade, and the provisions adopted 
for its abolition, clearly attest the light 
in which it is viewed by those who are 
not blinded by interest, on that side of 
the Atlantic. When the congress of | 
the United States pronounced that traf¬ 
fic piracy, and denounced the punish¬ 
ment of death upon those who might 
be found on board American ships en¬ 
gaged in its prosecution, they sufficient¬ 
ly intimated, not merely their abhor¬ 
rence of this murderous traffic, but 
their unwavering opinion, that no 
rights to the victims of the trade were ] 
vested in its promoters. 

Our rights to this properly , as far as 
the imported slaves are concerned, have 
thus grown up out of a series of the 
most flagrant and accumulated wrongs, 
and in direct opposition to the princi¬ 
ples of common as well as national 
law.* . The foundations of property to 
an enormous amount, are laid u incon¬ 
ceivably in emptiness and darkness.” 
The case of those born in the country 
comes next under consideration. 

SCRIPTURE RESEARCHES ON SLAVERY. 

(Concluded from page 267.) 

If any object that the Jews did not 
understand their law as I have ex¬ 
plained it, I reply, that our Lord teach¬ 
es us to rank the Jewish doctors very 
low as interpreters of scripture. Matt. 
v . 43—4-7. Mark vii. 1—13—23. And 
farther, some of these laws they almost 
entirely neglected, (Neh. viii. 14—17.) 
as to dwell in booths at the feast of 
tabernacles. Others, they most wick- 


* It is an admitted principle of com¬ 
mon law, that no man can derive a 
right from an unlawful act: Or, in the 
language of the courts, No man may 
be allowed to take advantage of his 
own wrong. 


edly evaded, as, to let their brethren 
go out free after six years, (Jeremiah 
xxxiv. 8—22.) If they treated their 
own race thus, it is not surprising that 
they should go farther with respect to 
other races. But, if I am rightly inform¬ 
ed, the Jews now hold that a proselyte 
of righteousness is fully naturalized, 
and not to be held in bondage, but in 
all respects treated as a brother. 

This was the law and the practice 
of the church in the time of Christ and 
his apostles. Few points were made 
more plain in the Old Testament, than 
the sin of oppressing and enslaving 
others; few sins had been more severe¬ 
ly punished, as the plagues of Egypt, 
and the judgments on Israel, testified. 
Ex. chap. i. 14. Jeremiah xxxiv. 

There was no need that much, if any 
thing, should be said about it, by our 
Lord and apostles. If stood on the 
same ground that many other things 
did, which were settled in the Old,and 
need not be repeated in the New Tes¬ 
tament, as, the Sabbath, the sin of 
worshipping God by images, the mem¬ 
bership of infants, &c. 

The Jew was supposed to be esta¬ 
blished in these truths, from the Old 
Testament. The gentile and Jew are 
constantly referred to the Old Testa¬ 
ment as the word of God, the rule of 
faith and practice. 

What, for instance, did the Roman, 
Corinthian, Galatian, Ephesian, or any 
other gentile churches, know about the 
Sabbath, the membership of infants of 
believers, the sin of worshipping God 
by images, the sin of polygamy, di¬ 
vorce, and a thousand things that might 
be mentioned ? and what instruction on 
these points do we find in the epistles 
addressed to them ? On most of them, 
not a word, and on none of them much. 

I What is said in the New Testament 
against many vices that then prevailed 
much; gladiator shows, the theatre, 
the plays and revels connected with 
paganism, polygamy, divorce, concu¬ 
binage, the use of images in worship, 
the exposing of infants, Sic ? It is sup¬ 
posed the chu: dies possessed the Old 
Testament. There they would find 
instruction on many of these points, 

I and a system of doctrine and general 
principles that went totally to condemn 
them, and there they would find as 
much, if not more, against oppression 
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and slavery, than against any one sin 
that can be named. 

The only point on which it was need¬ 
ful to say any thing, was whether the 
law, which forbid the Jew to enslave 
his fellow Jew, ought, with the en¬ 
largement of the church by receiving 
the Gentile, be enlarged to embrace 
the Gentile also. Whether the break¬ 
ing down of the middle wall of parti¬ 
tion, the declaring the Gentile clean, 
the making Jew and Gentile one, did 
not require that this law of brotherly 
love should be extended to the whole, 
and put down slavery altogether ? 

Now, it appears to me, that if gene¬ 
ral principles can establish any point, 
then this point is established. Our Lord 
taught most clearly that we were to 
consider all men our brethren. We 
cannot well conceive of a stronger 
view of this point than is set before us 
in the parable of the good Samaritan, 
(Luke x. 27—37.) His people are to 
be a light in the world, a salt in the 
earth. They are to owe no man any 
thing but love; to be merciful as their 
Father is merciful; not to render evil 
for evil, but to do good to them that 
hate them, bless those that curse them ; 
they are to do in all things to others as 
they would be done by. They are not 
to lord it over one another as the 
world does, but to be as brothers, and 
realize that God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, and is no re¬ 
specter of persons. The ver/ spirit of 
the gospel is love, and kindness, and 
gentleness, and a spirit to bear each 
other’s burdens. Nothing can be more 
opposed to the spirit of the gospel than 
forcibly holding our fellow men, and 
their children, in bondage, for no crime; 
buying and selling them as property; 
and compelling them to serve without 
wages. 

That the first Christians did infer 
the unlawfulness of slavery, we have 
a good deal of proof. Clemens, in his 
epistle to the Corinthians, says, that he 
had known many who had hired them¬ 
selves as servants, that they might re¬ 
lieve others; and even delivered them¬ 
selves into slavery, that they might 
restore others to liberty. Serapian was 
twice restored to liberty, on his mas¬ 
ter’s embracing the gospel. The bi¬ 
shop of Amida and his clergy gave 
fchp gold and silver plate of their 
Vol.L—38 


churches to redeem Persian captives, al¬ 
though Pagans, and set them at liberty. 
Tertullian informs us that the churches 
had funds raised by collections, which 
were employed in redeeming persons, 
especially their brethren, from slavery. 
The apostate Julian ascribes it to the 
kindness and active charity of the first 
Christians, not to their own society only, 
but to all men, that they had such 
success in spreading their religion. No 
doubt it was a powerful means for open¬ 
ing the ears, and inclining the hearts of 
others to attend to their instructions, 
and learn a religion that was so full of 
love and kindness to their fellow-men. 
This accorded with the practice of our 
Lord and his apostles. They did good 
in a temporal respect to their fellow 
men, healed their diseases, satisfied 
their hunger, and thus engaged their 
attention to their doctrine, and gave 
proof that the good of man was had 
in view. Our Lord had attendants, but 
no slaves. The disciples had attendants, 
but no slaves. To have claimed their 
fellow as absolute property, held them 
forcibly in bondage, and compelled 
them to serve without wages, even if 
the laws of the land had permitted it, 
would have been a poor comment on 
their doctrine of love, and kindness, 
and doing good, of seeking not our 
own, but another’s wealth—of bearing 
each other’s burdens—of considering 
all men as their brethren, and doing in 
all things to others as we would have 
done to us, on which they so constant¬ 
ly and so earnestly dwelt. Would to 
God that all who bear the Christian 
name had followed their example, in¬ 
stead of inferring from the command 
to servants to obey, that it is lawful 
to practise a slavery which God’s judg¬ 
ments on Egypt and Israel, as well as 
many other things, prove to be hateful 
to God. 

The inference in justification of sla¬ 
very, from the commands to servants 
io obey, is most unfair, but so common, 
that a few remarks may be offered on 
it. The terms used to express servants 
in the New Testament, mean servants 
generally: and of course a justification 
of slavery, one condition of servitude, 
does not follow from them. Slavery 
bears the same relation to servitude 
generally, that polygamy does to mar¬ 
riage, and tyranny to government, a® 
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the command to wives to obey their 
husbands, does not justify the husband 
in having- several wives; and as the 
command to subjects to obey their ru¬ 
lers, does not justify the rulers in be¬ 
ing tyrants; so neither do the com¬ 
mands to servants to be obedient jus¬ 
tify masters in holding servants as 
absolute property, detaining them for¬ 
cibly in bondage, and compelling them 
to serve without wages. The same 
principles and reasoning that prove 
that polygamy is marriage in a condi¬ 
tion sinful in the parties, arid that ty¬ 
ranny is government in a condition sin¬ 
ful in the ruler, will prove that slavery 
is servitude in a condition sinful in the 
master. 

The right of the master to hold ser¬ 
vants as slaves cannot fairly be inferred 
from the command to the servant to 
obey. For it is unquestionable, that 
persons in certain circumstances are 
commanded to perform duties, which 
yet no others have a right to exact, or 
can exact of them without sin. Matt, 
v. 38—41. will furnish us with an illus¬ 
tration. “ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said,” &c. 


SLAVERY IN CUBA. 

From various sources we learn, and 
it has been heretofore observed, that 
the state of slavery in the Spanish co¬ 
lonies is not so extremely oppressive as 
in either the French, the Dutch, or the 
British. The following view of it, in 
Cuba , is belie ved to be in the main cor¬ 
rect, or as nearly so as may be requi¬ 
site to form a general idea of it. The 
statement is based upon information 
obtained within a few years past; and 
though some changes may have occur¬ 
red, in consequence of the great and 
steady decrease of the coloured popula¬ 
tion, compared with that of the white, 
still it will not,perhaps, very materially 
affect the general aspect of affairs. 

It has been the practice, at all times, 
of the courts of justice in Cuba, to 
sanction such regulations as tend to 
meliorate the lot of slaves; and this 
has given rise to a system, which, 
though principally founded on custom, 
has acquired the force of law, and many 
parts of which have been confirmed in 
royal decrees. Among other beneficial 
regulations, there is a public officer in 


every district, who is the official pro¬ 
tector of slaves, and whose presence 
is necessary at every legal decision 
concerning them. 

Slaves in the island of Cuba may be 
divided into two classes; those in Pen - 
ta Real , that is, who may be sold by 
the master for any sum he chooses to 
demand; and Coarlados , that is, those 
whose slavery is limited, by a price be¬ 
ing fixed on them which cannot be in¬ 
creased at the will of the master. 

Slaves may acquire their liberty by 
the mere grant of their master, or by 
testament; and the only formality ne¬ 
cessary is a certificate, called a Carta 
de Libertad. No security is required, 
as in the British Islands, that they shall 
not become a charge to the parish. 
But masters are not allowed to eman¬ 
cipate old and infirm slaves, unless they 
provide for them. 

If a slave can prove that a promise 
of emancipation has been made to him 
by his master, the latter will be com¬ 
pelled to perform it; and wills relating 
to this subject are always interpreted 
most favourable to the slaves. 

Slaves may also obtain their liberty 
by purchase : but the master is not al¬ 
lowed to fix an arbitrary price ; but if 
he and the slave cannot agree, two ap¬ 
praisers are named, one by the master, 
the other by the Protector of Slaves, 
and the judge names an umpire. The 
law exempts all sales of this descrip¬ 
tion from the six per cent, duty attach¬ 
ing to all other sales. A master is com¬ 
pelled to sell his slave, if the purchaser 
engages to emancipate him at the end 
of a reasonable time. Masters who 
use their slaves ill, may be compelled 
to sell them ; and in case of their not 
being coartado , by appraisement. It is 
the universal custom to give liberty to 
slaves rendering services to the state, 
the government paying the master for 
them. 

A slave once emancipated cannot be 
again reduced to slavery. Various in¬ 
stances to this effect are cited; among 
others, the following: 

A slave applied to a judge to be va¬ 
lued, in order to purchase his liberty; 
the master objected, saying it was im¬ 
possible he could legally have acquired 
so much money. The court acknow¬ 
ledged, that the illegal acquirement of 
the money was a bar to the demand of 
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the slave; but held that such illegal 
acquirement must be proved by the 
master, as it would be hard to oblige 
the negro to account for all the money 
he had ever received. 

Next to obtaining his liberty, the 
great object of the slave is to become 
coariado. This consists in his price 
being fixed: the master giving him a 
document called escretura de coartacion , 
by which he binds himself not to de¬ 
mand more than a certain sum for the 
slave, which sum is always less than 
his actual value, but has no relation to 
the price paid for him. 

As slaves may acquire their liberty, 
so may they be coartados at the plea¬ 
sure of their master. They may be¬ 
come so, too, by paying a part of their 
value. This arrangement is scarcely 
ever objected to : if it were, the slave 
has only to apply to a court of justice 
through the protector to be valued, 
and then, on paying fifty or a hundred 
dollars, his master would be obliged to 
give him an escretura, expressing that 
he was coartado in the difference be¬ 
tween the sum paid and his estimated 
value. Thus, if a slave be valued at 
600 dollars, and pay his master 100, he 
will remain coartado in 500: and no 
greater price can .be demanded, whe¬ 
ther he be sold to another master, or 
he himself purchase his liberty. 

The slave also who is already coar¬ 
tado in a certain sum, may pay any 
part of it, not less than fifty dollars, and 
his master is bound to receive it. Again, 
if a master be about to seil his slave, 
the slave may oblige the purchaser to 
receive any part of the purchase mo¬ 
ney, and to remain coartado in the re¬ 
mainder ; and for the part paid no tax 
is exacted, nor indeed for any money 
paid by slaves towards obtaining their 
liberty, for becoming coartados , or di¬ 
minishing the sum by which they may 
be already coartados. 

It is a disputed point, whether a 
slave can oblige his master to sell him, 
if he can find a purchaser who will co- 
artar him. This practice being liable 
to abuse, is generally discouraged, un¬ 
less the purchaser be willing to coartar 
the slave in considerably less than his 
value; in two-thirds of it, for example; 
in which case no judge would refuse 
the demand for a change of masters ; 
the meliorating the lot of the slave, 


and advancing him in the way of ob¬ 
taining his liberty, being held para¬ 
mount to all other considerations. In 
all cases, however, where a slave de¬ 
mands to be sold to a purchaser who 
offers to improve his condition, either 
by engaging to emancipate at the end 
of a reasonable time, or by agreeing to 
coartar him, or by diminishing the sum 
in which he is coartado , the original 
master will have the preference, and 
need not sell him, if he be willing to 
confer the same benefit on the slave 
which the purchaser proposes to confer. 

The coartado slave has this great ad¬ 
vantage, that, if hired out by hie mas¬ 
ter, or, as is more common, allowed to 
hire himself out, he is only bound to 
pay his master one real a day for eve¬ 
ry hundred dollars in which he is coar¬ 
tado. Thus if coartado in 500 dollars, 
he pays five reals a day ; if in 450, four 
and a half, and so on; Sundays and 
certain holidays being excluded; while 
the master of a slave in venta real is 
entitled to all the money the latter can 
earn. 

The law is, that a coartado slave is 
as much a slave as any other, except 
as regards his price, and the quota he 
is to pay his master, if hired out. The 
master, therefore, is as much entitled 
in law to his personal service, as to 
that of a slave in venta real. But this 
is somewhat modified in practice. If 
a slave descend to his master coartado , 
or become so in his service, the master 
may require his personal service, and 
the slave cannot demand to be allowed 
to work out. But when a coartado slave 
is sold, it being the custom for a slave 
himself to seek for a new master, he 
uniformly stipulates beforehand whe¬ 
ther he is to serve personally, or to 
work out, paying the usual daily quo¬ 
ta ; and judges will always compel the 
master to observe such stipulation, un¬ 
less the slave should neglect to pay; 
when the only remedy is to exact his 
personal service. It is not uncommon, 
therefore, for a master wishing to em¬ 
ploy his coartado slave, who has stipu¬ 
lated to be allowed to work out, to .pay 
the difference between the; sum the 
slave ought daily to pay to him, and 
the wages usually earned by the slave. 
In this case alone is the slave paid for 
his labour by the master, except, indeed, 
he is employed on Sundays or holidays. 
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During” illness, coartado slaves who 
work out are exempted from paying 
any thing to their master, who, on the 
contrary, is bound to maintain and as¬ 
sist them, as other slaves. 

The sum in which a slave is coarta¬ 
do , may be augmented by the amount 
of any damages the master may be 
made to pay on his account in a court 
of justice. But if the slave neglects 
for some time to pay his daily sum, this 
cannot be added to his price, because 
it was the master’s fault not to have 
had recourse in time to the proper re¬ 
medy of compelling the slave’s person¬ 
al service. 

The law which so eminently favours 
the slave, does not neglect his offspring. 
A pregnant negress may emancipate 
her unborn infant for twenty-five dol¬ 
lars ; and between its birth and bap¬ 
tism, the infant may be emancipated 
for fifty dollars; and at any time dur¬ 
ing childhood, its value being then low, 
it may acquire its liberty or be coarta- 
do , like other slaves. 

In administering this system in the 
country parts, where there are few ma¬ 
gistrates, there may be abuses; yet in 
the Havanna, and other large towns, it 
is efficiently observed. Indeed, to the 
honour of the island be it said, this is 
the branch of the laws which is best 
and most impartially administered. 

Wages are high in Cuba ; a common 
field negro earns four reals a day, and 
is fed : a mechanic ten reals to three 
dollars a day; and a regular house 
servant, twenty to thirty dollars a 
month, besides being fed and clothed. 
With such wages the coartado slave is 
well able to pay the daily quota to his 
master, and to lay by something for 
the attainment of his liberty. This 
could not be done were wages much 
lower. 

The large white population, too, is a 
great advantage to the slaves, from the 
facility thereby afforded to change mas¬ 
ters, and thus remedy many of the evils 
attending their state. The lot of house¬ 
hold slaves who derive most benefit 
from this circumstance, is particularly 
favourable. They are almost always 
taught some trade, and by well em¬ 
ploying their leisure hours, they may 
easily acquire their liberty in seven 
years. Field slaves, tpo, have their ad¬ 
vantages. They are by law entitled 


to a certain quantity of ground, with 
the produce of which,-and the breed¬ 
ing of pigs and poultry, they may weli 
look forward to acquiring money to 
become coartado, and even to being 
emancipated. It is also highly advan¬ 
tageous to the slaves that public opi¬ 
nion is favourable to granting them 
their liberty; and all respectable men 
would feel ashamed to throw obstacles 
in the way of their becom'ng free; on 
the contrary, masters aro generally 
very willing to assist their slaves in the 
attainment, of this most desirable ob¬ 
ject. .. The effects of this system are 
seen in the state of the population. 
The last census (which, though not 
very exact, is sufficiently so for the pre¬ 
sent purpose) makes the whites 290,000, 
the free people of colour 115,000, and 
the slaves 225,000. 

Gen. of TJniv. Eman. 

PROGRESS OF DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 

Though the eastern parts of Africa 
appear to have been settled soon after 
the deluge, and to have been the seats 
of civilization and science, at a time 
when Europe was either unknown to 
the human race, or occupied only by a 
few scattered hordes of wandering sa¬ 
vages ; yet a large portion of that in¬ 
teresting continent remains to this day 
unknown to civilized man. 

The oldest historical notices of Egypt 
which have escaped the ravages of 
time, give us a high opinion of its ear¬ 
ly importance. In the days of Abra¬ 
ham, when a famine prevailed in the 
favoured laud of Canaan, Egypt was 
the resort of the patriarch and his fa¬ 
mily. And it is remarkable, that the 
earliest notice 'of the precious metals, 
as a constituent of wealth, occurs in 
immediate connection with the narra¬ 
tive of his egress from that country ; 
an evidence, in the absence of better, 
that the fertility of the soil, and the 
early civilization of the inhabitants, 
gave to those metals in that country. 
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prior to any other, their commercial 
importance. Egypt was, unquestiona¬ 
bly, the granary of the ancient world, 
and the centre to which those produc¬ 
tions of the surrounding countries that 
were most highly prized, and most 
easily transported, would naturally 
flow. 

In the time of Solomon, a portion of 
Africa, whose local situation is but im¬ 
perfectly designated, appears to have 
been highly civilized. The visit of the 
queen of Sheba, or queen of the south, 
to that illustrious monarch, furnishes 
conclusive testimony of the wealth and 
magnificence of the royal visiter. Nor 
was wealth or magnificence all that 
was displayed. The kings of the sur¬ 
rounding nations came to hear the wis¬ 
dom of Solomon, but the African queen 
came to prove him by hard questions. 
They came, as pupils, to learn by the 
wisdom of an acknowledged superior ; 
she came, as a professor, to examine 
his claims to superiority. The wisdom 
of Solomon, and the magnificence of 
his court, were not to her the objects 
of stupid wonder and amazement; she 
appears to have been fully able to com¬ 
prehend them. This plainly marks a 
cultivated understanding; for, to the 
untutored mind, the wisdom of Solo¬ 
mon must have been a glittering, but 
distant meteor. 

The commerce which was carried 
on by the fleets of Solomon and Hiram, 
from the shores of the Arabian gulf, is 
now believed to have extended to the 
south eastern coast of Africa. The 
Ophir of the ancients, the land from 
which Solomon imported such quan¬ 
tities of gold, appears to be situated in 
the kingdom of Sofala, near the pa¬ 
rallel of 20 degrees south; consequent¬ 
ly, those fleets must have nearly cross- j 


ed the torrid zone.* The knowledge 
of the African continent, which was 
derived from this temporary effort of 
commercial adventure, was probably 
limited to its coast, aiid even this li¬ 
mited information appears soon to have 
been in great measure lost. The na¬ 
tive wealth of some parts of that conti¬ 
nent, the fame of which no doubt ex¬ 
tended where little accurate knowledge 
on this subject was possessed, must al¬ 
ways have furnished inducements to 
attempt discoveries in those opulent 
regions; but the difficult and hazard¬ 
ous character of ancient navigation 
presented serious obstructions to the 
prosecution of discoveries by sea. The 
ancients were ignorant not only of the 
use of the mariner’s compass, so indis¬ 
pensable to modern navigators, but of 
the means of beating to windward, as 
it is technically called, or making their 
way in opposition to the direction of 
the wind; they were, therefore, obliged 
to keep along the shores, or depend 
upon the continuance of fair weather, 
to enable them to steer by the celestial 
bodies, if they ventured upon the open 
ocean. They were also compelled to 
cast anchor whenever the wind was 
adverse to their intended course. The 
nature of the continent must always 
present formidable obstructions to dis¬ 
coveries by land. The vast deserts of 
arid sands, which separate the insu¬ 
lated oases; the burning heat of the 
climate; the pestilential gales which 
sweep over the deserts, and the rave- 

* Admitting this opinion to be cor¬ 
rect, the phenomenon, which Herodo¬ 
tus has mentioned, but not admitted as 
a truth, must have been familiar to the 
mariners of Solomon and Hiram, viz. 
the appearance of the sun on the right 
hand, while they were sailing to the 
west. 
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nous beasts which prowl about the fo¬ 
rests, must render a journey through 
the interior of Africa, at all times, a 
hazardous enterprize. 

In the earliest period to which au¬ 
thentic history extends, the northern as 
well as eastern /shores of Africa were 
known and peopled. The names of 
Libya and Carthage are as familiar,in 
classic history, as those of Greece and 
Borne. The extent of ocean and of 
land bounding upon the discovered 
parts of Africa, attracted, in a peculiar 
degree, the attention of the ancients. 
Africa was the object to which were 
directed most of the expeditions of dis¬ 
covery, which are preserved on the re¬ 
cords of antiquity. Two objects were 
in view, in these expeditions—the ex¬ 
amination of the coast, and the disco¬ 
very of the extensive countries scat¬ 
tered over the interior of the conti¬ 
nent. To effect the former, the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Red Sea, and the 
western extremity of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, were the proper points of com¬ 
mencement. 

The earliest attempt to circumnavi¬ 
gate the African continent is attributed 
to the Phenicians. A fleet, we are told, 
fitted out by Necho, king of Egypt, 
and manned by Phenicians, sailed from 
a port in the Red Sea, along the south¬ 
eastern shore of Africa. The crew at 
length landed on the coast, sowed a 
crop of grain, and waited until it was 
ready to be gathered. Having col¬ 
lected their harvest, they proceeded on 
their voyage, and in the third year 
from the commencement of the voyage, 
they entered the Mediterranean at the 
straits of Gades, and thence returned 
to Egypt.* The historian adds, as an 


* Herodotus, book iv. This Necho 
is supposed to be the monarch with 


incredible part of the narrative, the as¬ 
sertion of the voyagers, that in sailing 
round the African continent, they had 
the sun on their right hand. This sup¬ 
posed incredible story, must be admit¬ 
ted as one which gives to the whole 
narrative its highest credibility. Un¬ 
less those who performed the voyage, 
or invented the story, understood geo¬ 
graphy or astronomy rather better than 
the historian, they never would have 
conceived that such a tale, if untrue, 
would obtain belief. If the voyage was 
really performed, the fact must have 
been as related; they could not pass a 
year, in the southern hemisphere, with¬ 
out having the sun, at noon, to the 
north. The inhabitants of Greece 
and northern Egypt, in the time of He¬ 
rodotus, could hardly invent such a 
tale. 

The reality of this voyage has, in¬ 
deed, been called in question, on plaus¬ 
ible grounds. The voyage has been 
deemed too great an achievement to 
be effected at the period assigned to it; 
the state of navigation at the time be¬ 
ing supposed inadequate to its accom¬ 
plishment. The ancients, however, 
are well known to have accomplished, 
by dint of perseverance, undertakings 
which the modems must contemplate 
with astonishment. The accounts of 
the pyramids, catacombs, and other 
works of the ancients, would be consi¬ 
dered as fabulous, if they were to be 
found only in the pages of a few an¬ 
cient authors. If the Phenicians pene¬ 
trated as far as the kingdom of Sofala 
during the reign of Solomon, it seems 
to be carrying scepticism rather far, to 


whom king Josiah engaged in his fa¬ 
tal contest. If so, the voyage in ques¬ 
tion may be dated about 600 years be¬ 
fore the Christian era. 
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deny the possibility of extending the 
voyage to three times the distance, af¬ 
ter the additional experience of four 
hundred years. 

The ignorance of succeeding au¬ 
thors respecting the form and extent of 
the African continent, has been urged 
as incompatible with the reality of the 
Phenician adventure. This, it must 
be admitted, is but negative testimony. 
The apparent extravagance of the de¬ 
claration respecting the position of the 
sun was probably sufficient, in that age, 
to discredit the whole narrative, and 
consign this important achievement to 
a temporary oblivion. 

A similar voyage, though in an op¬ 
posite direction, is said to have been 
attempted at a subsequent period. Sa- 
taspes, a Persian nobleman, having 
been guilty of a crime, for which he 
was condemned to be crucified, Xerxes, 
the reigning monarch, was persuaded 
to commute this punishment for the 
circumnavigation of Africa. Sataspes, 
accordingly, having procured a vessel 
and crew in one of the Egyptian ports, 
set out on this formidable voyage. He 
passed the straits of Gades, and sailed 
for several months along the western 
shores of Africa. Having neither the 
hope of fame or wealth to stimulate 
them, the commander and crew were 
so much appalled by the unpromising 
appearance of the desolate shores, and 
the boundless ocean by which they 
were girdled, that they soon relin¬ 
quished the enterprise, and returned 
to their native country.* 

During the reign of Cleopatra, Eu- 
doxis, anative of Cyzicus,is said to have 
attempted to circumnavigate the Afri¬ 
can continent. Being engaged in the 
trade between India and the Red Sea, 

* Herodotus, book iv. 43. 


he was driven, by the north eastern 
monsoon, upon the eastern shore of 
Africa, where he landed, and entered 
into traffic with the natives. Here the 
desire to sail round the continent ap¬ 
pears to have taken possession of his 
mind. A desire which was increased, 
if not originally produced, by the dis¬ 
covery of a small part of a vessel, 
which had been wrecked on the coast; 
and which was supposed similar to 
those then in use on the south western 
coasts of Europe. He repaired to Ca¬ 
diz, which was then a large commer¬ 
cial city, where he succeeded in fitting 
out an expedition, much better suited 
to display the pride of wealth, than to 
effect discoveries in unknown and in¬ 
hospitable regions. He had one large, 
and two small vessels, on board of 
which were embarked, not only provi¬ 
sions and merchandize, but medical 
men, persons skilled in various arts, and 
even a large band of musicians. Pro¬ 
ceeding along the western coast of 
Africa, they were thrown upon a sand 
bank, from which the vessels could not 
be removed. With part of the timber 
a new and smaller vessel was con¬ 
structed, with which the. voyage was 
resumed. Finding difficulties too for¬ 
midable to be overcome with his small 
and ill-constructed vessel, he returned 
to Europe; and at length commenced 
another voyage of discovery, with fair¬ 
er prospects of success than before. 
Whether he succeeded in the accom¬ 
plishment of his arduous designs can¬ 
not be ascertained, as the narrative of 
Strabo, to whom we are indebted for 
the account, breaks off, withoutdetail- 
ing the conclusion of the cxpedition.f 

These are ihe only instances on re¬ 
cord, in which the complete circum- 

t Leedon’s Discoveries in Africa. 
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navigation of Africa was either per¬ 
formed or attempted by the ancients. 
Other voyages were, however, under¬ 
taken, with a less extensive design. 
One of the most remarkable of these 
was the voyage of Hanno, the Cartha¬ 
ginian. This expedition was fitted 
out with a double view, colonization 
and discovery. The armament con¬ 
sisted of sixty vessels, with a large 
number of persons, of both sexes, on 
board. Sailing from the Straits of 
Gades, they landed, after two days, on 
the African coast, and established a 
colony, assigning to the city which 
they founded there the name of Thy- 
miaterium. Proceeding to the south, 
they founded successively a number of 
cities on the coast. At the island of 
Cerne, supposed to be that known to 
the moderns by the name of Arguin, 
they founded a colony, which became 
the principal station of the Carthagi¬ 
nians on that coast. Several carious 
phenomena are represented as having 
been observed by the followers of Han¬ 
no, some of which must have given to 
the narrative, in the eyes of their sober 
cotemporaries, a highly romantic cha¬ 
racter. On some parts of the coast a 
profound silence is said to have prevail¬ 
ed during the day, but during the night 
innumerable fires appeared, and the 
air resounded with the noise of pipes, 
drums, and human voices. The Car¬ 
thaginians, alarmed at these appear¬ 
ances and sounds, left that part of the 
coast, without venturing to examine 
the cause. This is explained by ad¬ 
verting to the practice of the negroes, 
on some parts of the coast, at the pre¬ 
sent time, to pass the day in repose, 
and to kindle up their fires at night, 
and indulge in dancing and obstrepe¬ 
rous mirth. At another place, the 
Carthaginians are said to have met 


with beings in human form, but com¬ 
pletely covered with hair. These inha¬ 
bitants, as the Carthaginians esteemed 
them, were so active, that they could 
not be readily taken. The males clam¬ 
bered up precipices, and threw stones 
down upon their pursuers. Three fe¬ 
males, however, were slain, and their 
skins carried to Carthage. These sin¬ 
gular inhabitants are known to the mo¬ 
derns as a superior species of ape ; the 
ourang-outang. 

How far this voyage extended, has 
not been conclusively determined by 
modern geographers. By some they 
are supposed to have followed the 
coast to the southward of Sierra Leone, 
while others consider the voyage to 
have ended near the river Nun, about 
the 28th degree of north latitude. 

The acquaintance of the Greeks and 
Romans with the western coast of 
Africa, appears to have been chiefly 
derived from the information of others. 
The Periplus of Scylax was probably 
compiled from the narratives then ex¬ 
tant of preceding voyagers. The au¬ 
thor describes the western shores of 
Africa, as far south as Cerne, nearly 
as Hanno had done. Beyond that isl¬ 
and he represents the navigation to be 
completely obstructed by acccumula- 
tious of mud and sea-weeds. The na¬ 
tive inhabitants of the country are de¬ 
nominated Ethiopians, and are said to 
exceed all others in stature.* With 
them the Phenicians are said to have 
carried on a traffic in ivory, which was 


* The labour of Egypt, and the 
merchandise of Ethiopia, and of the 
Sabians, men of stature, shall come 
over unto thee, and they shall be thine. 
Is. xlv. 14. The Ethiopians, to whom 
Cambyses sent, are reported to be su¬ 
perior to all other men, in the perfec¬ 
tions of size and beauty. Herodotus, 
book iii. 20. 
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so abundant that the natives not only 
made it into cups, but used it to deco¬ 
rate themselves and their horses. These 
people must have made considerable 
advances in civilization, for they are 
represented as possessing a great num¬ 
ber of domestic animals, and importing 
the luxuries of Egypt and Athens. 

At a much later period, Polybius, 
the historian, was sent by Scipio to ex¬ 
plore the western coast of Africa; but, 
unfortunately, nothing except a very 
meagre itinerary of the voyage remains. 
It has been inferred from these scanty 
details, that he did not add any thing 
important to the discoveries of the Car¬ 
thaginians. 

The knowledge of the eastern coast 
of Africa, which the Hebrew and Ty¬ 
rian mariners must have possessed in 
the time of Solomon, appears to have 
been lost in the subsequent ages. It 
does not appear that Gphir was ever 
known to the Greeks. To them the 
eastern shores of Africa presented an 
unoccupied field for discovery. 

From the Periplus of the Erythean 
Sea, a work supposed to be published 
a short time posterior to the age of 
Pliny, it appears that a trade was then 
carried on, from the shores of the Ara¬ 
bian gulf along the south eastern coast 
of the continent. Commencing their 
voyage at Myos Hormos, (near Cos- 
sier,) they touched at several ports on 
the western coast of the Red Sea. At 
Adulis, situated near the modem Mes- 
suah, they obtained excellent ivory, 
which was brought from the interior. 
Between Adulis and the straits, a 
prince, celebrated for his acquaintance 
with Grecian literature, is said to have 
reigned; with whose subjects an ex¬ 
tensive traffic was carried on. Passing 
the straits, they entered the gulf of the 
Vol. I.—39 


Avalites. Along this coast, as far as 
Cape Aromata, o ( Guar dafui,) myrrh, 
frankincense, cassia, and other aroma¬ 
tics, were collected. After passing 
cape Aromata, the voyage was prose¬ 
cuted along the coast of Azania, 
(Ajan and Zanguebar,) to a port de¬ 
nominated Rhapta, the emporium of 
Azania, and the furthest then known. 
This region was governed by a king of 
Arabian origin. Here they procured 
ivory in great ( abundance, but of infe¬ 
rior quality to that obtained at Adu¬ 
lis ; also rhinoceros’ horns, and tortoise 
shell. The situation of Rhapta is 
not now known; and, consequently, 
the extent of the discoveries made by 
the Greeks of Alexandria, is involved 
in doubt. It appears probable they 
did not penetrate those unknown seas 
beyond the tenth degree of south lati¬ 
tude, and consequently their voyages 
were considerably shorter than those 
of the Hebrew mariners above a thou¬ 
sand years before. If they had extend¬ 
ed their voyages to Sofala, it is not to 
be imagined that the precious metals 
would have escaped their notice, or 
that, if found, they would have ne¬ 
glected to mention them. 

Barren and unsatisfactory as our in¬ 
formation, relative to the nautical dis¬ 
coveries of the ancients on the African 
coasts, must be admitted to be, those of 
the interior, which were prosecuted by 
land, afford still less satisfaction to the 
inquiring mind. The task of the his- • 
torian is not only a laborious, but a 
mortifying one. The materials are of¬ 
ten so scanty as to disappoint curiosi¬ 
ty, or the truth so mingled with fable, 
as to baffle ingenuity in her attempts 
to separate them. 

The first journey on record into the 
interior of Africa, which was under- 
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taken for the purpose of discovery, is 
related by Herodotus.* The historian 
received his information from certain 
Cyrenians, who had themselves obtain¬ 
ed it from one of the African sove¬ 
reigns, who resided in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the celebrated temple of Jupi¬ 
ter Ammon. The travellers were Nas- 
somians, the ancient inhabitants of Syr- 
tes, and its vicinity, a country included 
within the present dominions of Tri¬ 
poli. Some young men, who were 
sons of the principal inhabitants, upon 
coming to man’s estate, deputed, by 
lot, five of their number to explore the 
solitudes of Africa, and to extend, if 
practicable, their discoveries beyond 
all preceding adventurers. Being well 
furnished with water and provisions, 
but whether with beasts of burden, we 
are not informed, they proceeded to 
the southward, through the country 
which was inhabited either by men 1 or 
wild beasts, until they reached the bor¬ 
ders of the desert. Turning to the 
westward, they travelled during many 
days, over a barren and sandy soil, un¬ 
til, at length, arriving probably at an 
oasis, they discerned some trees co¬ 
vered with fruit, which they began to 
collect. While they were thus em¬ 
ployed, some men, (as they asserted,) 
of a dwarfish stature, came upon them, 
seized their persons, and carried them 
away. They were ignorant of the 
language spoken by these new ac¬ 
quaintances. The prisoners were con¬ 
ducted over a tract of marshy grounds, 
to a city, the inhabitants of which were 
black, and, if we are to give full credit j 
to the narrative, all of diminutive size. 
The city was washed by a large river, 
abounding with crocodiles, and flow¬ 
ing from west to east. These Nasso- 

* Book ii. 32. 


mians are said to have returned to their 
own country, where they embellished 
their narrative by stating that tho in¬ 
habitants of their newly discovered 
city were all magicians , as well as 
dwarfs. If any rational inference can 
be drawn from this apparently fabulous 
narrative, it leads to a supposition, that 
a considerable degree of civilization 
had been then attained in the interior 
of Africa. An inhabitant of the South 
Sea islands would probably suppose 
that the people of Europe, or the Uni¬ 
ted States, were deeply versed in ma¬ 
gic. The river, to which these prison¬ 
ers are said to have been conveyed, is 
supposed by Herodotus to be the Nile. 
A journey by land from Tripoli to the 
Niger, would appear more likely to be 
accomplished. 

The mad expedition of Cambyses 
into tho interior of eastern Africa, 
though undertaken with views much 
less defensible than even barren curi¬ 
osity, probably added something to the 
ancient geography of that country. 
The hardships and privations of one 
detachment of that devoted army, and 
the total destruction of the other, must 
have shown, too clearly to be mista¬ 
ken, the extreme difficulty and danger 
of the attempt to explore those inhos¬ 
pitable deserts. 

Herodotus, the historian, travelled 
into the Upper Egypt, for the purpose 
of collecting materials, geographical 
and historical, for his celebrated histo¬ 
ry ; though it does not appear that he 
penetrated into the interior, or left the 
parts which were inhabited by civilized 
man. 

Alexander, of Macedon, while at 
Thebes, was seized with a desire to vi¬ 
sit the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which 
was situated on an oasis in the Libyan 
desert, surrounded by an ocean of sand. 
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He set out from Alexandria, which he 
had just laid out, accompanied by a 
part of his army, on a journey of about 
250 miles, most of which lay through 
sandy deserts. Even those hardy ve¬ 
terans, accustomed as they were to 
danger in its most appalling forms, 
were greatly terrified at the dreary 
prospect of an extensive and trackless 
waste of sand, where neither tree nor 
vegetable of any.kind was to be seen. 
Having consumed their stock of water, 
they were reduced to the greatest ex¬ 
tremity, when they were relieved by a 
copious shower of rain.* The journey 
was at length effected, and the ambi¬ 
tion of the monarch gratified ; but lit¬ 
tle remains of this vain-glorious enter¬ 
prise to satisfy modern curiosity. The 
accounts which the historians of that 
age have preserved of the oasis in 
which the temple was situated, are too 
much blended with fable to be admitted 
without large deductions. 

The journey of Septimus Flaccus 
and Julius Maturius across the Libyan 
desert, which is given by Ptolemy, 
without any of its details, must close 
the meagre narrative of the efforts 
which were made by the ancients to 
explore the interior of Africa. 

INTERNAL SLAVE TRADE. 

The Georgia State Engineer advises 
the Legislature to purchase as many 
slaves as the nature and extent of cer¬ 
tain proposed public improvements in 
that state may require. He says: 

“ The number of negroes should be 
proportionate to the extent of the im¬ 
provements ; and if I am permitted to 
express an opinion on this subject, I 
think the number should not be under 
two hundred. Such a gang of young, 
healthy, and vigorous hands, I pro- 


* Rollin, book xv. sect. vii. from Q. 
Curtius, 


sumo, could be purchased in Maryland 
or Virginia, at a sum not exceeding 
§80,000, delivered in Georgia; the an¬ 
nual expense of food, clothing, and su¬ 
perintendence, would probably amount 
to §25,000. The original cost of the ne¬ 
groes maybe considered as so much mo¬ 
ney loaned out of the treasury without 
interest, for when the state has accom¬ 
plished such improvements as may be 
thought necessary, the negroes may bo 
disposed of, and the money returned 
into the treasury.”— Nat. Gaz. 

Whether this proposal has been act¬ 
ed upon by the legislature of Georgia, 
I am not informed; but what a picture 
of public feeling does the recommenda¬ 
tion itself present to our view! The 
legislature is gravely advised to en¬ 
gage in, and become a party to a traf¬ 
fic, which is substantially the same as 
that which the general government has 
i denounced as piracy, and directed its 
naval commanders to suppress. An act 
of Congress, passed in 1819, appropri- 
I ated 100,000 dollars to the suppression 
of the slave trade, to which subsequent 
appropriations have been added. No 
less than 185,140 dollars of the people’s 
money have been actually expended in 
the efforts which have been made to¬ 
wards the attainment of this moment¬ 
ous object.! Yet here we have a pro¬ 
posal to appropriate 80,000 dollars to a 
trade which differs but little in its cha¬ 
racter and incidents from that against 
which the thunders of the American 
navy are pointed. A journey by land 
and on foot across the Carolinas is, 
doubtless, less destructive to negro 
life, than a voyage across the Atlantic, 
in the hold of a slave ship; but the se¬ 
paration of families, in the case before 
us, would probably be more complete 
than in the African trade. “ Young, 
healthy, and vigorous” slaves, to the 

t Report of the Secretary of the Na¬ 
vy, Dec. L 1827. 
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number of two hundred, would hardly 
be selected from the slave families in 
Maryland and Virginia, without in¬ 
flicting a wound, at which the feeling 
mind must shudder, on many an anx¬ 
ious relative, as well as on the imme¬ 
diate victims of the trade. This scheme, 
we may observe, contemplates the re¬ 
vival, to a certain extent, of a prohi¬ 
bited traffic. The importation of slaves 
from abroad into the state, was con¬ 
stitutionally proscribed in 1798; and 
their introduction, except under cer¬ 
tain limitations, from other states of 
the Union, was forbidden by law in 
1817.* Judging of the plan from the 


* “ From and after the passing of this 
act, it shall not be lawful, except in the 
cases herein authorized and allowed, 
for any person or persons whatsoever, 
to introduce into this state, to assist, 
or knowingly to become interested in 
importing into this state, in any man¬ 
ner whatsoever, any slave or slaves ; 
and every person so offending shall be 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction, shall be sentenced 
to pay a fine of five hundred dollars, 
for each and every slave so introduced, 
and to undergo an imprisonment in the 
penitentiary at hard labour for any pe¬ 
riod of time not less than one year, nor 
longer than three years. Provided al¬ 
ways , that this act shall not extend to 
any citizen of this state, residing or do¬ 
miciliated therein, nor to any citizen of 
any other state, coming into this state 
with intent to settle and reside, and 
who shall, on so coming in, actually 
settle and reside therein, who shall in¬ 
troduce into this state any slave or 
slaves, for the sole purpose of being 
held to service or labour by the person 
or persons so introducing such slave or 
slaves, his heirs, executors, or adminis¬ 
trators, and without intent to sell, trans¬ 
fer, barter, lend, hire, mortgage, or in 
any other way or manner to alien or dis¬ 
pose of such slave or slaves, so as to 
vest the use and enjoyment of the la¬ 
bour or service of such slave or slaves 
in any other person’or persons, than the 
person or persons so introducing such 


terms in which it is couched, I should 
conclude that an agent or agents are 
to be appointed by the legislature, to 
undertake a pilgrimage to the slave 
manufactories on the Potomac, and 
collect, as they can, among the slave 
breeders there, the requisite number of 
young, healthy, and vigorous slaves, 
to be transported to Georgia, and em¬ 
ployed at the public works. These 
slaves must of course be picked , unless 
families for sale should be found, in 
which all the members are young, 
healthy, and vigorous. These slaves, 
after being employed, as long as their 
services are required, on the public 
works, and thus in some degree domes¬ 
ticated in Georgia, are again to be ex¬ 
posed to sale, probably at auction, to 
the highest bidder, and endure the 


slave or slaves, or in his or her heirs, 
executors, administrators, or legatees, 
whether such sale, transfer, barter, 
loan, hiring, mortgage, or alienation, 
or disposition of such slave or slaves, 
shall be for the life or lives of such 
slave or slaves, or for any other period 
of time.” The act then prescribes, 
that every person about to introduce a 
slave or slaves into the state, under fa¬ 
vour of this exemption, shall subscribe 
an affidavit that such slaves are intend¬ 
ed for the sole use of the owner, and 
without any intent to be sold, or in any 
way aliened or disposed of, so as in any 
manner to evade or defeat the true in¬ 
tent of the act. A similar oath is re¬ 
quired after the importation. Any 
person neglecting these regulations is 
liable to the full penalty of the act. 

The intention of the act appears to 
have been to prevent the purchase and 
importation of slaves into the state. 
The proviso may be understood to in¬ 
tend, that emigrants coming to settle 
in the state, should be at liberty to 
bring their slaves with them; and that 
citizens, coming into possession of 
slaves, by bequest, marriage or inherit¬ 
ance, should be permitted to bring such 
slaves into the state. See Prince’s Di¬ 
gest, page 373. 
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pangs of a second separation from 
their friends, and the scenes with which 
they had become familiar. 

Should this proposal be adopted, 
the legislature or its agents will be 
placed in a curious predicament. A 
traffic will be prosecuted on behalf of 
the state, for which an individual, not 
duly authorised, would incur not mere¬ 
ly a pecuniary tine, but a three years’ 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

SLAVERY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

An unusual degree of interest has 
been excited in England by a recent 
decision of Sir William Scott, in the 
high court of admiralty. The case ex¬ 
cites the greater attention, not only 
from its relation to the subject of sla¬ 
very in general, but from its effect up¬ 
on a question which had been general¬ 
ly supposed irrevocably settled in Eng¬ 
lish law. Ever since the year 1772, it 
has been understood, if not by the pro¬ 
fession, at least by the community in 
general, that the moment a slave land¬ 
ed upon the English shore, he became 
free. Tile recent decision has given a 
new aspect to the case. It will doubt¬ 
less be interesting to our readers to see 
this case, and the former one, stated 
somewhat in detail. 

The celebrated case of Somersett, 
which has been considered as establish¬ 
ing the freedom of slaves, whenever 
they landed in England, is given very 
briefly in Clarkson’s History of the Abo¬ 
lition of Slavery,* and apparently with¬ 
out the attention to accuracy, by which 
the works of that excellent author are 
usually marked. 

* Vol. i. p. 64. In the above passage 
it is asserted, that both Granville 
Sharp and Lord Mansfield were desir¬ 
ous of a decision on the broad princi- j 


James Somersett, a negro, was im¬ 
ported from Africa, and sold in Virgi¬ 
nia. In the latter part of 1769, he was 
brought by his master Charles Stewart 
to London. Somersett at length left 
the service of his master, who there 
upon had him seized, and conveyed on 
board the ship Ann and Mary, then ly¬ 
ing in the Thames, and bound for Ja¬ 
maica. Before the vessel put to sea, a 
writ of habeas corpus was served on 
the captain, requiring him to bring the 
said negro James Somersett before 
Lord Mansfield, and show the cause 
why he was detained on board the 
ship. The captain, in return to this 
writ, informed the court, that he de¬ 
tained the said negro as the slave of 
Charles Stewart, with the intention of 
selling him as such in the island of Ja¬ 
maica. This was near the end of the 


pie, whether an African slave coming 
into England became free ? Whereas 
it appears evident, from the report of 
this case in Hargrave’s State Trials, 
and in Llofft’s Reports, that Lord 
Mansfield was very unwilling to de¬ 
cide the cause, even upon the more li¬ 
mited ground whereon the decision 
was actually rested. After argument 
by counsel, Lord Mansfield observed, 
“ The question is, if the owner had a 
right to detain the slave, for the send¬ 
ing him over to be sold in Jamaica. In 
five or six cases of this nature, I have 
known it accommodated by agreement 
between the parties. On its first com¬ 
ing before me, I strongly recommended 
it here. But if the parties will have 
it decided, we must give our opinion.” 
And a little further on, “ If the parties 
will have judgment, fiat justitia, ruat 
cceium, let justice be done whatever be 
the consequence.” Llofft’s Reports, p. 
17. Such being the feelings of the 
judge, we may very naturally conclude 
he would narrow' the decision as far as 
practicable; at least, we can hardly 
imagine he would decide any thing 
more than what he supposed his duty 
required. 
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year 1771. The case being considered 
a very important one, it was referred 
to the court of king’s bench, and the 
counsel for the negro requested time to 
prepare for argument, which was grant¬ 
ed, and the hearing postponed till the 
following term. No less than five coun¬ 
sellors were heard in defence of the ne¬ 
gro, and two in support of the claim, at 
the different terms when the cause was 
argued. The eloquence displayed on 
this occasion is said to have been sel¬ 
dom, if ever exceeded; and the argu¬ 
ments exhibited a fund of erudition, 
and an extent of research, which few 
cases are capable of eliciting. The 
arguments of Francis Hargrave dis¬ 
close the principal grounds assumed 
by those who were opposed to the re¬ 
turn; but they are too extensive to be 
analysed, except very briefly, in this 
journal. 

The first point which he endeavours 
to prove is, that the only kind of sla¬ 
very which is recognised by the laws 
of England, is the system of villenage. 
This system he considers as having 
originated in the wars between our 
British, Saxon, Danish, and Norman 
ancestors, while they were contending 
for the possession of the island. This 
villenage, therefore, did not grow up 
under the laws of England, but was 
coeval with or anterior to their forma¬ 
tion; the growth of barbarous ages, 
which the improvements of law had 
been continually reducing within nar¬ 
rower limits. It was essential to the 
existence of this species of servitude, 
that it should have existed from time 
immemorial in the paternal line of the 
villein. No mode was admitted in 
English law for the introduction of a 
new slavery into England, or of re¬ 
cruiting the stock of villeins by the ad¬ 
dition of new families. This slavery 


had long been extinct in England, by 
the deaths and emancipations of those 
who were once objects of it. No new 
slavery would be recognised in Eng¬ 
land, because it must want the indis¬ 
pensable requisites of the only slavery 
known to English law; viz. immemo¬ 
rial usage in the blood of the slave. 
The law of England excludes every 
slavery not commencing in England; 
and every slavery commencing there 
which is not ancient and immemorial. 

He afterwards proceeds to show, by 
reference to legal authorities, that sla¬ 
very cannot originate in England by 
contract , and hence infers, that the law 
which prohibits the less offensive, will 
not sanction the more oppressive modes 
of originating slavery. 

Throughout his argument he con¬ 
fines himself to prove the non-existence 
of slavery in England; for lie plainly 
admits, that slaves may be held in the 
British dominions in America, and in 
the East Indies. He cites the opinions 
of chief justice Holt and Lord North- 
ington, that, as soon as a negro comes 
into England he is free: these opini¬ 
ons, however, appear to have been 
given incidentally, and not as solemn 
decisions. 

A second point in the argument 
was, that supposing the negro Somer¬ 
set to be, while in England, the slave 
of Charles Stewart, he must be held 
under the limitations which the laws 
had imposed upon the lords of villeins. 
Here a positive la^y, as old as the time 
of William the Conqueror, prohibits 
the deportation of slaves as objects of 
sale. Hence, if a slave could be held 
in England, the master could not law¬ 
fully send him out of the country to be 
sold, as Somersett was intended to be. 
In the arguments of Hargrave and his 
colleagues, we find the expression, 
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which had been used in the days of 
Elizabeth, more than once repeated, 
that the air of England was too pure 
for a slave to breathe in. 

Lord Mansfield (Trinity term, June 
22, 1772) gave his final decision very 
briefly. After reciting the causes as¬ 
signed by the captain for detaining the 
negro James Somersett on board of his 
ship, and making a few preliminary 
observations, he subjoins, “ the only 
question before us is, whether the 
cause on the return be sufficient? If it 
is, the negro must be remanded; if it is 
not, he must be discharged. Accord- 
ingly, the return states, that the slave 
departed, and refused to serve; where¬ 
upon he was kept to be sold abroad. 
So high an act of dominion must be 
recognised by the law of the country 
where it is used. The power of a 
master over his slave has been extreme¬ 
ly different in different countries. The 
state of slavery is of such a nature, 
that it is incapable of being introduced 
on any reasons moral or political; but 
only positive law, which preserves its 
force long after the reasons, occasion, 
and time itself from whence it was 
created, are erased from memory. It is 
so odious, that nothing can be suffered 
to support it, but positive law. Wha t¬ 
ever inconveniences, therefore, may 
follow from a decision, I cannot say 
this case is allowed or approved by the 
law of England; and therefore the black 
must be discharged .” 

However desirable it must be to the 
philanthropist, that slaves landing in 
England should become instantly free, 
candour requires the admission, that 
the decision of the above case fails to 
establish that doctrine. One important 
point is certainly established by it: A 
slave accompanying his master to Eng¬ 


land, cannot bo forcibly sent off the 
island. 

But whether a master bringing & 
slave into the island, may lawfully 
exact his services there, is another 
question. Whether, again, upon a slave 
landing on the island, the claims of the 
master become void, or only voidable, 
may be questioned; but the question 
is not answered by this decision. It 
appears, however, by the judgments 
subsequently pronounced in several 
cases by the English judges, that the 
construction has always been in favour 
of the freedom of the slave, as long as 
he continued in England. A question 
still remains, what will be the condi¬ 
tion of a slave, who shall visit Great 
Britain, and return again to the island 
in which he was previously held? Is 
the right of the master revived by the 
return? This is the question whose 
decision has recently produced such 
an effervescence in the English com¬ 
munity. 

A female of the name of Grace, held 
as a slave in Antigua, was taken to 
England as an attendant upon her 
mistress, a planter’s wife. There she 
remained for some time as a servant, 
and upon the return of her mistress to 
Antigua, she accompanied her thither. 
A question was afterwards raised re¬ 
specting her freedom. Several points 
were made; but the principal question, 
and, indeed, the only one which in¬ 
volves a general principle, was, whe¬ 
ther the power of the owner, which is 
admitted to have become dormant 
while the woman remained in Great 
Britain, was revived on her return to 
Antigua? The cause was tried before 
one of the local tribunals, and decided 
against the freedom of the woman. An 
appeal was made to the high court of 
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admiralty, where, after an elaborate 
opinion by Sir William Scott, the judg¬ 
ment of the court below was confirmed. 

The judge considers this question as 
depending on the interpretation of 
Somersett’s case. In his review of 
that case, he adverts to the opinion of 
Yorke and Talbot, the attorney and 
solicitor general, given in 1729, that a 
slave coming from the West Indies to 
Great Britain, either with or without 
his master, does not become free; and 
that his master may legally compel him 
to return to the plantations; and to a 
similar judgment pronounced in 1749, 
by Sir Philip YGrke, then become lord 
chancellor, sitting in a court of chan¬ 
cery. Here the learned judge seems 
to betray a partiality for the slave-hold¬ 
ing side of the question. Ha appears 
to consider the practice of buying and 
selling slaves on the exchange and 
other places of public resort in London, 
as an evidence of general acquiescence 
with the decision of the chancellor, and 
a national sanction of this opprobrious 
traffic. This judgment, says he, was 
in no more than twenty-two years re¬ 
versed by Lord Mansfield. The deci¬ 
sion of Lord Mansfield, he says, esta¬ 
blished the doctrine, that the owners 
of slaves had no authority or control 
over them in England, nor was there 
any power of sending them back to the 
colonies. This is represented as a sud¬ 
den change, the reversal of a decision 
which had been delivered by lawyers 
of the greatest ability in the country; 
and the proscription of a system con¬ 
firmed by a practice which had ob¬ 
tained, without exception, ever since 
the institution of slavery in the colo¬ 
nies, and supported by the general 
practice of the nation, and by the pub¬ 
lic establishment of its government, 
and it seems without any apparent op¬ 


position on the part of the public. He 
would have treated this part of his 
subject more justly, not to say more 
candidly, if he had been a little more 
accurate in his chronology, and had 
stated, as he certainly might, that the 
practice of seizing slaves in the streets, 
and publicly trafficking in their persons, 
under colour of legal authority, had 
grown to such a height as to arrest the 
serious attention of the more philan¬ 
thropic part of the community. These 
enormities being sheltered and encour¬ 
aged by the legal opinions of Yorke 
and Talbot, and the subsequent deci¬ 
sion of the former in capacity of lord 
chancellor, had engaged a number of 
lawyers of the greatest abilities in the 
kingdom, to examine more deeply the 
foundation of the doctrines on which 
the traders were acting; and in conse¬ 
quence of the new light which was 
shed on this momentous subject by 
these laborious inquiries, as well as 
the repulsive character of the existing 
traffic, the latter decision was obtain¬ 
ed. The learned judge seems to think 
that Lord Mansfield made his decision 
rather broader than the question before 
him required; and yet his own con¬ 
struction of that decision is unques¬ 
tionably an extension which is not es¬ 
sential to it. He considers the sole 
question, which it was necessary to 
decide, to be, whether the slave could 
be taken out of the country to be re¬ 
turned to slavery in the West Indies ? 
And that was the question really'de¬ 
cided. The reason of the decision, it 
is true, is rather broader than the de¬ 
cision itself. “ Slavery is so odious 
that it cannot be supported without 
positive law.” 

Here the judge endeavours to show, 
that villenage, the supposed English 
prototype of slavery, and the slavery of 
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of the West Indies, have a similar ori¬ 
gin; both being founded in custom. 
Without pretending to argue a ques¬ 
tion of law with Sir W. Scott, I may 
observe, that the West Indian slavery 
has not the same foundation as Eng¬ 
lish villenage; it is not founded on im¬ 
memorial usage. It did not descend with 
the customs which compose an ac¬ 
knowledged part of the common law 9 
from times beyond the memory of man.* 
And, therefore, unless this system has 
a foundation of its own, it can have no 
legal foundation at all. Sir William 
expresses a doubt whether the resem¬ 
blance between villenage and African 
slavery was so close as to effect, by the 
decay of the former, the fall of the lat¬ 
ter in England. He considers the sen¬ 
tence of emancipation, pronounced by 
Lord Mansfield, as owing to the in- ! 
creased refinement of the sentiments 
and manners of the age, rather than to 
the decay of the two systems of villen¬ 
age. He proceeds to show, that the 
decision in Somersett’s case did not ex¬ 
tend beyond the island of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and was so understood by Har¬ 
grave, one of the most eminent of the 
advocates. The present question, he 
says, might have been then settled, by 
act of parliament, with very little com¬ 
parative difficulty, and if then so set¬ 
tled, would have saved abundance of 
trouble. 

Admitting that a slave, landing in 
England, becomes free, he proceeds to 
the question, what effect is produced 
by his return to the colony where he 
was held as a slave. This return is 
tacitly presumed to be voluntary. One 


* A custom is not good in English 
law, if it can be shown to have com¬ 
menced since the reign of Richard the 
first. 

Vol. I.—40 


argument, to show that he returns to 
slavery, is founded on the fact, that, 
during the time which has elapsed since 
the case of Somersett was decided, no 
instance has occurred, in which the at¬ 
tention of English justice has been 
called to the case. The uniform prac¬ 
tice on one side, and acquiescence on 
the other, are construed as a presump¬ 
tion in favour of the claimants. Black 
seamen have been employed in navi¬ 
gating the West Indian ships to Great 
Britain, and yet the slavery of the 
West Indies has not been interrupted 
on that account. Slaves have come 
into Great Britain, and passed out of 
it, in returning to the colonies, in the 
same character of slaves. No doubt 
has been entertained of their state, after 
the return, whatever it might have been 
while in England. The practice of the 
colonies, in this particular, has not been 
interrupted or restrained by the mother 
country. This may be considered as 
presumptive evidence of its legality. 
Policy also peeps out. If the nume 
rous slaves in the West Indian archi¬ 
pelago, who have been in England, or 
whose mothers have been there, were 
now declared free, a set of important 
and complicated interests, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, would be affected. 

A difficult question has to be met, in 
order to support the conclusion in fa¬ 
vour of slavery. A person landing in 
Great Britain is admitted to be actual¬ 
ly free, not merely liable to become 
free. The ownership has become ex¬ 
tinct, and not merely dormant. The 
maxim of law, which grew into popu¬ 
lar use during the decay of villenage, 
u once free for an hour, free for ever,” 
stands in the way. This is dispatched, 
by disposing of the maxim, rather than 
the principle. The maxim is said to 
have belonged to the system of villcn- 
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age, while in a state of decay; that 
negro slavery is not an exact copy of 
villenage, and that, as villenage did 
not travel out of England, its laws and 
maxims do not control, and have never 
been used to control, their transatlan¬ 
tic possessions. The question is made 
to turn essentially upon the difference 
between the laws of the mother coun¬ 
try and those of the colonies: and up¬ 
on the principles which have been per¬ 
mitted to govern on the different sides 
of the Atlantic. While slavery has 
been discountenanced at home, it has 
been encouraged and supported in the 
colonial dependencies. 

Talcing this decision, and the argu¬ 
ments by which it is accompanied, as 
an exposition of the present law of 
Great Britain, in relation to slaves, the 
matter may be summed up in a few 
words. A slave passing, with or with¬ 
out the consent of his master, from a 
slave colony dependant upon Great 
Britain to the- mother country, or tak¬ 
ing refuge on board an English ship of 
war, becomes immediately free, and 
cannot be lawfully carried back by 
force into the colony from which he 
escaped. But a slave having thus be¬ 
come free, and returning to the colony 
from which he escaped, relapses into 
his original state of slavery. 

May we not be permitted! to hope, 
that, if this decision should not be re¬ 
versed, the case may obtain the atten¬ 
tion of parliament ? If the air of Eng¬ 
land is not yet too pure to sustain a 
dormant slavery, probably an act of 
parliament might be procured which 
would impart to it all its boasted pu¬ 
rity. 

It may be observed, that the air of 
several of our states is nearly as pure 
as that of Great Britain; and had not 


this quality been impaired by an arti¬ 
cle of the constitution, would probably 
have been wholly so. One case may, 
and sometimes does, occur, in which 
these non slave-holding states furnish 
a complete asylum to the slave.— 
When a master is accompanied by his 
slave into one of the free states, the 
latter may choose his own time for re¬ 
turning into slavery; there is no law 
to compel his return. An instance of 
this kind occurred a few years ago in 
this city. Upon application to Judge 
Washington for a certificate to autho¬ 
rise his removal, the judge replied, 
that, as the slave did not escape from 
another state or territory into this, he 
had no authority to direct his return ; 
the man must choose for himself whe¬ 
ther to go back with his master or not. 

Manufactures .—The Petersburg In¬ 
telligencer, in some remarks on the 
prospect of Virginia becoming a manu¬ 
facturing state, and on her present 
condition, draws the following glowing 
but doubtless accurate sketch of her 
present condition: 

However, the season for serious re¬ 
flection has arrived. For years Virgi¬ 
nia and other states to the south have 
been evidently on the decline, while N. 
York and her northern and eastern 
sisters have flourished in a measure be¬ 
yond example. One reason is, that we 
have depended alone on agriculture, 
the products of which year after year 
have fallen in price; while they have 
turned their attention to manufactures 
and commerce, as auxiliary branches 
necessary to assist and sustain that 
which is the main pillar of a nation’s 
strength. Is this so? Our decaying 
towns, and deserted plantations, pre¬ 
sent a melancholy and heart-sickening 
contrast to their wealthy cities, and 
hundreds of thriving villages that have 
risen like exhalations—and where are 
our great public works to vie with 
theirs? our canals, roads, bridges— 
where? But what shall be our remedy? 
Let us avail ourselves of the bounties 
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of* nature, and embrace the advan¬ 
tages presented by circumstances— 
let us establish manufactures, at least, 
to an extent sufficient for domestic 
consumption—thus providing partially 
a home market for one of the great 
staples of our agriculture, at the same 
time lessening so far the outgoing of 
our people. Let us, in fine, if we are 
not dead to our own interests—if we 
are at all ambitious of rivalling the 
great states of the north and east-— let 
us profit by their example. 

This will unquestionably be good 
policy. But what is that example? 
The establishment of manufactories, I 
suppose. Who then are the operatives? 
The answer is easy—free men, and not 
slaves. The editor of the Intelligencer 
may be assured it is the difference in 
the condition of the operatives, not in 
the nature of their employments, that 
causes New York and her eastern sis- ] 
ters to flourish, while Virginia, with all 
her natural advantages, is verging to 
decay. It has been a question among 
political economists, whether agricul¬ 
ture or manufactures ought to be pre¬ 
ferred. Adam Smith considered the 
former as the proper source of national 
wealth. Certain it is, that nations 
have flourished, and made rapid ad¬ 
vances in the accumulation of wealth, 
among whom manufactures were either 
neglected, or carried on to a very lim¬ 
ited extent. Our own country furnishes 
a striking example. Who can deny 
that our situation, as a nation, was 
highly prosperous, while our surplus 
agriculture was feeding the operatives 
and the warriors of Europe, and our 
manufactures derived from the work¬ 
shops of the eastern world ? But no 
nation has ever been permanently pros¬ 
perous where the labourers were slaves. 
When Virginia converts her slave po¬ 
pulation into a hardy yeomanry, la¬ 
bouring for their own advantage, and 


applying the powers of their minds to 
the improvement of their condition, 
then, but not before, she may rival N. 
York and her sister republics. This 
change in the character of her people, 
can only be effected in time; but the 
longer the work is delayed, the further 
must the state recede from her once 
prominent station among the states of 
the Union. 


LEGISLATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Among the proceedings of the legis¬ 
lature at Columbia (S. C.) during the 
present session, the following may be 
taken as a specimen of the predomi¬ 
nant feeling in regard to the people of 
colour. 

One of a string of inquiries which a 
committee of the house was directed 
to make is, whether Congress can le¬ 
gislate, directly or indirectly, upon the 
subject of slavery, by promoting the 
object of any society which contemplates 
a melioration of the condition of any 
portion of the free coloured or slave po¬ 
pulation of the United States. The 
report of the committee on this sub¬ 
ject, subsequently given, is— 

Resolved, That the American Co¬ 
lonization Society is not an object of 
national interest, and that Congress 
has no power, in any way to patronize, 
or direct appropriations, for the benefit 
of this or any other society. 

Charleston Courier . 

It is not necessary to inquire whe¬ 
ther the plan adopted by the Coloniza¬ 
tion Society is the most eligible that 
could have been devised, to attain the 
avowed object of the association—the 
"melioration of the condition, of the 
black population in the United States, 
and the relief of the white inhabitants 
from the incovenience and perils re¬ 
sulting from the increase of a danger¬ 
ous class. The object of these legis¬ 
lative measures obviously is to dis¬ 
countenance any attempt to meliorate 
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the condition of this depressed and de¬ 
graded race. The controversy does 
not appear to be with the means, but 
with the end, not of the Colonization 
Society merely, but of every society that 
shall presume to extend a sympathetic 
hand to this class of our population. 
The negroes must be retained in sla¬ 
very, because they are too much de¬ 
graded to be safely trusted with free¬ 
dom ; aud their condition must not be 
improved, lest the way should be pav¬ 
ed for their redemption, at some di¬ 
stant da/, from their hereditary thral¬ 
dom. 

The following is another remarkable 
evidence of determined hostility to ne¬ 
gro advancement. 

The bill to prohibit the instruction, 
public and private, of free persons of 
colour, in reading and writing, under¬ 
went discussion at some length, on its 
second reading, and was, after being 
amended, sent to the senate. The 
bill to prohibit the employment of co¬ 
loured clerks, was also read a second 
time, and sent to the senate. 

What are the provisions of this bill, 
I have not been able to discover; but 
•admitting that its object is indicated, 
with any tolerable accuracy, by its ti¬ 
tle, we must be astonished that such 
an enactment should be even suggest¬ 
ed to a republican legislature. Must 
the free bom inhabitants of this land 
of boasted liberty, be debarred from 
the attainment, at their own expense, 
or by the aid of their friends, of 
the first elements of knowledge, be¬ 
cause they are not entirely as white as 
ourselves? A law of that state, passed 
in 1740, prohibits the teaching of 
slaves to write , uuder a penalty of 428 
dollars. But that was before the revo¬ 
lution. The people of South Carolina 
were then under a royal government. 


The light respecting the inalienable 
rights and the natural equality of man, 
which wa s elicited by the revolutionary 
contest, had not then illumined our le¬ 
gislative halls. 

Now, after all the improvements of 
nearly a century, the same brutalizing 
ingredients are mingled in the cup of 
legislation; not for the lips of slaves, 
but for those who are free. The law 
of 1740 left the slave at liberty to learn, 
if he could, to read, but now the free 
coloured person is to be debarred from 
this privilege. The free negro and mu¬ 
latto must not read the Bible. If they 
are pagans, they may be pagans still. 
This was the state, which, earlier than 
any other south of New England, ma¬ 
nifested a determination to resist the 
encroachments of the British govern¬ 
ment. Yet what were those encroach¬ 
ments compared to the measure pro¬ 
posed? The ministers of George the 
Third never insulted the South Caro¬ 
linians with the intimation that they 
were entitled to fewer privileges than 
the people of England, because they 
were a little more embrowned with the 
sun. Suppose the legislature of one 
of our states to extend such a provision 
to the Irish, Germans, or any other 
class, except Africans, and what would 
be said of it ? 

SLAVE TRADE. 

The plenipotentiaries of the powers 
who signed the treaty of Paris, the 
30th of May, 1814, assembled in Con¬ 
gress :— 

Having taken into consideration that 
the traffic known under the name of 
the African Slave Trade, has been re¬ 
garded by just and enlightened men of 
all ages, as repugnant to the principles 
of humanity and of universal morality; 
that the particular circumstances to 
which this traffic owes its origin, and 
the difficulty of abruptly interrupting 
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its progress, have, to a certain degree, j 
lessened the odium of continuing it; 
but that at last the public voice in all 
civilized countries has demanded that 
it should be suppressed as soon as pos¬ 
sible ; that since the character and the 
details of this traffic have been better 
known, a??.d the evils of every sort 
which accompanied it completely un¬ 
veiled, several European governments 
have resolved to suppress it; and that 
successively all powers possessing co¬ 
lonies in the different parts of the world 
have acknowledged either by legisla¬ 
tive acts or by treaties and other formal 
engagements, the obligation and ne¬ 
cessity of abolishing it; that by a se¬ 
parate article of the last treaty of Pa¬ 
ris, Great Britain and France engaged 
to unite their efforts at the Congress at 
Vienna to engage all the powers of 
Christendom to pronounce the univer¬ 
sal and definite abolition of the slave 
trade: that the plenipotentiaries as¬ 
sembled at this Congress cannot bet¬ 
ter honour their mission, fulfil their 
duty, and manifest the principles which 
guide their august sovereigns, than by 
labouring to realise this engagement, 
and by proclaiming in the name of 
their sovereigns the desire to put an 
end to a scourge that has so long de¬ 
solated Africa, degraded Europe, and 
afflicted humanity. 

The said plenipotentiaries have 
agreed to open their deliberations as to 
the means of accomplishing so salutary 
an object by a solemn declaration of 
the principles which have guided them 
in this work. 

Fully authorised to such an act, by 
the unanimous adherence of their re¬ 
spective Courts to the principles an¬ 
nounced in the said separate article of 
the treaty of Paris, they in conse¬ 
quence declare in the face of Europe, 
that, looking upon the universal aboli¬ 
tion of the Slave Trade, as a measure 
particularly worthy of their attention 
conformably to the spirit of the age 
and. to the general principles of their 
august sovereigns, they are animated 
with a sincere desire to concur, by 
every means in their power, in the 
most prompt and effectual execution 
of this measure; and to act in the em¬ 
ployment of those means with all the 
zeal and all the perseverance which so 
great and good a cause merits. 


Too well informed of the sentiments 
of their sovereigns not to foresee, that, 
however honourable may be their ob¬ 
ject, they would not pursue it without 
a just regard to the interest, the habits, 
and even the prejudices of their sub¬ 
jects ; the said plenipotentiaries at the 
same time acknowledge that this ge¬ 
neral declaration should not prejudge 
the period which each particular pow¬ 
er should look upon as the most expe¬ 
dient for the definite abolition of the 
traffic in slaves. Consequently the 
determination of the period when this 
traffic ought universally to cease, will 
be an object of negotiation between 
the different powers; it being, how¬ 
ever, well understood, that no means 
proper to ensure and accelerate its 
progress should be neglected; and that 
the reciprocal engagements contracted 
by the present declaration between the 
sovereigns who have taken part in it, 
should not be considered as fulfilled 
until the moment when complete suc¬ 
cess shall have crowned their united 
efforts. 

In making this Declaration known 
to Europe, and to all the civilized na¬ 
tions of the earth, the said plenipoten¬ 
tiaries flatter themselves they shall en¬ 
gage all other governments, and parti¬ 
cularly those who, in abolishing the 
traffic in slaves, have already mani¬ 
fested the same sentiments to support 
them with their suffrage in a cause, of 
which the final triumph will be one of 
the greatest monuments of the age 
which undertook it, and which shall 
have gloriously carried it into complete 
effect. 

Vienna, Feb. 8,1815. 

Revolutionary Anecdote .—The fol¬ 
lowing characteristic anecdote of John 
Langdon, is given in Chastellux’s Tra¬ 
vels , an edition of which is recently 
published in this city:—« At the time 
of Burgoyne’s descent into the States 
from Canada, Mr. Langdon was a 
member of the Council or Senate of 
New Hampshire. Going to the Coun¬ 
cil chamber, he perceived the members 
about to discuss some affairs of little 
| consequence, and addressed them as 
follows:— 4 Gentlemen, you may talk 
as long as you please; but I know that 
the enemy is on our frontiers, and that 
I am going to take my pistols and 
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mount my horse, to combat with my 
fellow-citizens,’ The greatest part of 
the members followed him, and joined 
General Gates at Saratoga. As he 
was marching day and night, reposing 
himself only in the woods, a negro 
servant who attended him, said to 
him, 4 Master, you are hurrying your¬ 
self ; but, no matter, you are going to 
fight for liberty—-I should suffer pa¬ 
tiently also, if I had liberty to defend.’ 
4 Don’t let that stop you,’ replied Co¬ 
lonel Langdon, 4 from this moment 
you are free.’ The negro followed 
him, behaved with courage, and has 
never quitted him.” The publisher of 
this edition, in his notes at the end of 
the work, has mentioned the African 
regiment of Rhode Island, who gained 
their liberty by defending that of their 
masters through the Revolution, 


Notices and Anecdotes of the African 
Lion , by Pringle .—Two varieties of 
the lion are found in southern Africa, 
namely, the yellow and the brown; or 
(as Dutch colonists ofteuer term them) 
the blue or black lion. The dark co¬ 
loured species is commonly esteemed 
the strongest and fiercest. I doubt, 
however, whether there is any real 
specific distinction, although some lion 
hunters enumerate no less, than four, 
varieties; for the mere difference in 
size and colour may be either altogether 
accidental, or the consequence of a 
variation of food^nd climate in differ¬ 
ent districts. 

The lions in the Bushmen’s country, 
beyond the limits of the colony, are 
accounted peculiarly fierce and dan¬ 
gerous. This is. undoubtedly owing 
to their unacquaintance with civilized 
man, the possessor of the formidable' 
roer or rifle, and still more perhaps to 
their instinctive awe of mankind hav¬ 
ing been extinguished by successful 
rencontres with the poor natives. It 
is said that when the lion has once 
tasted human flesh, he thenceforth 
entirely loses his natural awe of human 
superiority; and it is asserted, that 
when he has once succeeded in snatch¬ 
ing some unhappy wretch from a 
Bushman kraal, he never fails to return 
regularly every night in search of 
another meal; and often harasses them 


so dreadfully, as to force the horde to 
desert their station. 

The prodigious strength of this ani¬ 
mal does not appear to have been 
overrated. It is certain, that he can 
drag the heaviest ox, with ease, a 
considerable way; and a horse, heifer, 
hartebust, or lesser prey, he finds no 
difficulty in thro wing, over his shoulder 
and carrying off to any distance he 
may find convenient. I have myself 
’ witnessed an instance of a very young 
lion carrying a horse about a m ile from 
the spot where he had killed it; and a 
more extraordinary case, which oc¬ 
curred in the Sneenburg, had been 
mentioned to me on good authority, 
where a lion, having carried off a heifer 
of two years old, was followed on the 
track for fully five hours by a party 
on horseback, and throughout the 
whole distance the carcass of the heifer 
was only once or twice discovered to 
have touched the ground.* Many 
examples, not less remarkable, might 
easily be added, which would fully 
prove the lion to be by far the strongest 
and most active animal, in proportion 
to his size, that is known to exist. 

The lion springs from nine to twelve 
yards at a single leap, and for a brief 
space, can repeat these bounds with 
such activity and speed, as to outstrip 
the swiftest horse in a short space; 
but he cannot hold out at this rate in a 
long pursuit, and seldom attempts it. 
The monarch of the forest is, in fact, 
merely a gigantic cat, and he must 
live by using the arts of a cat. He 
would have but a poor chance with 
the antelope, were he always magnani¬ 
mously to begin a roaring whenever a 
herd approached his lair. He knows his 
business better, and generally couches 
among the rank grass or reeds that 
grow around the pools and fountains, 
or in the narrow ranges through which 


* Sparrman relates the following 
among other instances of the lion’s 
strength :— 44 A lion was once seen at 
the Cape to take a heifer in his mouth, 
and though the legs of the latter dragg¬ 
ed on the ground, yet he seemed to 
carry her off with the same ease as a 
cat does a rat. He likewise leaped 
over a broad dike with her without the 
least difficulty.” 
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the larger game descend to drink at 
the rivers; and in such places one 
may most commonly find the horns and 
bones of the animals which have been 
thus surprised and devoured by him. 

Even in such places, it is said, he 
will generally retreat before the awe¬ 
inspiring presence of man; but not 
precipitately, nor without first calmly 
surveying his dimensions, and appa¬ 
rently measuring his prowess. He 
appears to have the impression, that 
man is not his natural prey; and 
though he does not always give place 
to him, he will yet in almost every 
case abstain from attacking him, if he 
observes in his deportment neither ter¬ 
ror nor hostility. But this instinctive 
deference is not to be counted upon 
under other circumstances, nor even 
under such as are now described, with 
entire security. If he is hungry, or 
angry, or if he is watching the game 
he has killed, or is otherwise perturbed 
by rage or jealousy, it is no jest to en¬ 
counter him. If he assumes a hostile 
aspect, the traveller must elevate his 
gun and take aim at the animal’s fore¬ 
head, before he comes up close and 
couches to take his spring; for in that 
position, though he may possibly give 
way to firmness and self-possession, he 
will tolerate no offensive movement, 
and will anticipate, by an instant and 
overwhelming bound, any attempt thus 
to take aim at him. These observa¬ 
tions are advanced on the uniform 
testimony of many of the back country 
boors and Hottentots, with whom I 
have often conversed on these subjects. 

My friend, Diederik Muller, one of 
the most intrepid and successful lion 
hunters in South Africa, mentioned to 
me the following incident, in illustra¬ 
tion of the foregoing remarks. He 
had been out alone hunting in the 
wilds, when he came suddenly upon a 
lion, which, instead of giving way, 
seemed disposed, from the angry atti¬ 
tude he assumed, to dispute with him 
the dominion of the desert. Diederik 
instantly alighted, and confident of his 
unerring aim, levelled his mighty roer 
at the forehead of the lion, who was 
couched in the act to spring, within 
fifteen paces of him; but at the mo¬ 
ment the hunter fired, his horse, whose 
bridle was round bis arm, started back 
and caused him to miss. The lion 

\ 


bounded forward, but stopped within 
a few paces, confronting Diederik, who 
stood defenceless, his gun discharged, 
and his horse running off. The man 
and the beast stood looking each other 
in the face, for a short space. At 
length the lion moved backward, as if 
to go away. Diederik began to load 
his gun; the lion looked over his shoul¬ 
der, growled, and returned. Diederik 
stood still. The lion again moved 
cautiously off, and the boor proceeded 
to load and ram down his bullet—the 
lion again looked back and growled 
angrily; and this occurred repeatedly 
until the animal had got off to some 
distance, when he took fairly to his 
heels and bounded away. 

FALLS OF THE GARIEP IN SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. 

I made inquiries respecting a great 
cataract, which, I had been informed, 
existed in this vicinity, and soon ascer¬ 
tained that it was not above seven or 
eight miles down the river. As mid 
day was scarcely passed, I determined 
to visit it immediately. I therefore set 
out with Witteboy, and five «of the Ko- 
rannas, whom I engaged to accompany 
us on foot. 

As we approached the fall, the sound 
began to rise upon our ears like distant 
thunder. It was still, however, a work 
of some exertion to reach the spot, 
from which we were divided by a part 
of the river, and beyond that by a tract 
of wild woodland, several miles in ex¬ 
tent. 

The main and middle branch of the 
Gariep, which forms the cataract, tra¬ 
verses a sort of island, of large extent, 
covered with rocks and thickets, and 
environed on all sides by streams of 
water. Having crossed the southern 
branch, which at this season is but an 
inconsiderable stream, we continued to 
follow the Korannas, for several miles, 
through the dense acacia forests, while 
the thundering sound of the cataract 
increased at every step. At length we 
reached a ridge of rocks, and found it 
necessary to dismount, and follow our 
guides on foot. , It seemed as if we 
were now entering the untrodden ves¬ 
tibule of one of nature’s most sublime 
temples, a,nd the untutored savages, 
who guided us, evinced, by the awe and 
circumspection with which they trod, 
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that they were not altogether uninflu¬ 
enced by the genius of the place. They 
repeatedly requested roe to keep be¬ 
hind, and follow them softly; for the 
precipices were dangerous for the feet 
of men, and fcjie sight and sound of the 
cataract were sfo fearful, that they them¬ 
selves regarded the place with awe, 
and ventured but seldom to visit it. 

At length the whole of them halted, 
and desired me to do the same. One 
of them stepped forward to the brink 
of the precipice, and having looked 
cautiously over, beckoned to me to 
advance—I did so, and witnessed a 
curious and striking scene; but it was 
not yet the waterfall; it was a rapid 
formed by almost the whole volume of 
the river, compressed into a narrow 
channel of not more than fifty yards in 
breadth, where it descended at an angle 
of nearly 45 degrees, and rushing tu¬ 
multuously through a black and crook¬ 
ed chasm among the rocks, of a frightful 
depth, escaped in a torrent of foam. 
My swarthy guides, although this was 
evidently the first time they had ever 
led a traveller to view the remarkable 
scenery of their country, evinced a 
degree of tact, as well as of natural 
feeling of the picturesque, that er lally 
pleased and surprised me. 

Having forewarned me that this was 
not yet the waterfall, they pioneered 
the way for about a mile further along 
the rocks, some of them keeping near, 
and continually cautioning me to look 
to my feet, as a single false step might 
precipitate me into the raging abyss of 
waters, the tumult of which seemed 
to shake even the solid rocks around 
us. At length we halted as before, 
and the next moment I was led to a- 
projecting rock, where a scene burst 
upon me, far sippassing my most san¬ 
guine expectations. The whole water 
of the river, (except what escapes by 
the subsidiary branches of the river 
we had crossed, and by a similar one 
on the north side) being previously 
confined to a bed of scarcely one hun¬ 
dred feet in breadth, descends at once 
in a magnificent cascade of fully four 
hundred feet in height. 

I stood upon a cliff nearly level with 
the top of the fall, and directly in front 
of it. The beams of the evening sun 
fell full upon the cascade, and occa¬ 
sioned a most splendid rainbow; while 


the vapoury mists arising from the 
broken waters, the bright green woods 
which hung from the surrounding 
cliffs, the astounding roar of the water¬ 
fall, and the tumultuous boiling and 
whirling of the stream below, striving to 
escape along its deep, dark, and narrow 
path, formed altogether a combination 
of beauty and grandeur,, such as 1 
never before witnessed. 

As I gazed on this stupendous scene, 

I felt as if in a dream. The sublimity 
of nature, drowned all apprehensions 
of danger; and after a short pause, I 
hastily left the spot where I stood, to 
gain a nearer view from a cliff that 
more immediately impended over the 
foaming gulf. I had just reached this 
station, when I felt myself grasped all 
at once by four Korannas, who simul¬ 
taneously seized hold of me by the 
arms and legs. 

My first impression was, that they 
were going to hurl me over the preci¬ 
pice ; but it was a momentary thought, 
and it wronged the friendly savages. 
They are themselves a timid race, and 
they were alarmed lest my temerity 
should lead me into danger. They 
hurried me back from the brink, and 
then explained their motive, and asked 
my forgiveness. The character of the 
whole surrounding scenery, full of 
rocks, caverns, and pathless woods, 
and the desolate prospect of the Ga~ 
riepine mountains beyond, accorded 
well with the wild grandeur of the wa¬ 
terfall, and impressed me with feelings 
never to be effaced. 

The river, after pouring itself out in 
this beautiful cascade, rushes along in 
a narrow chasm, or canal, of about two 
miles in length, and nearly five hun¬ 
dred feet in depth, apparently worn in 
the solid rock, in the course of ages, 
by the force of the current. 

In the summer season, when the ri¬ 
ver is in flood, the fall must be infinitely 
more magnificent; but it is probably at 
that season altogether inaccessible: for 
it is evident, that the mass of waters un¬ 
able to escape by this passage, then 
pour themselves out,in mighty streams, 
by the two subsidiary channels, which 
were now almost dry, and at the same 
time overflow nearly the entire tract of 
forest land between them, which forms, 
at other seasons, a sort of island, as we 
j now found it. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY. 
Continuedfrom page 296. 


In our examination of the right by 
which the children,born in our country, 
of African slaves, are retained in slave¬ 
ry, two points naturally present for 
consideration. 

1. The rights of persons. 2. The 
rights of property. 

The rights of persons are evidently 
first, both in regard to importance and 
in order of time. The nature and 
foundation of these rights can hardly 
be expressed in more concise and ap¬ 
propriate terms, than in the celebrated 
declaration of independence. “ We 
hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed, by their Creator, 
with certain unalienable rights: that 
among these, are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are insti¬ 
tuted among men, deriving their just 
power from the consent of the govern¬ 
ed ; that whenever any form of govern- 
mentbecomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter, or 

Vol. I.—41 


abolish it, and to institute a new go¬ 
vernment, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” Natural liberty, the 
gift of the Creator, is not therefore to 
be restrained by human authority, any 
further than the security and happiness 
of society shall require. As govern¬ 
ments originated in the vices of man¬ 
kind, their use is to restrain those 
vicious propensities, and neutralize the 
passions by which the peace of society 
is disturbed. If any portion of the 
human family had been endowed by 
their Creator with a complete exemption 
frcm human infirmity, so as to be inac¬ 
cessible to error or to crime, this portion 
might have been considered as clothed 
with a natural right to govern the rest, 
while they were themselves exempted 
from the control of government. But 
as we are unable to select from the 
mass of the community, such a privi¬ 
leged class, the wisdom of nations has 
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been employed in so adjusting the ba¬ 
lance of power, that the interests and 
passions of men, like the antagonist 
muscles in the animal system, may 
counterbalance each other. Govern¬ 
ments deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, can pos¬ 
sess no other rights than those which 
are composed of tho individual rights 
that have been surrendered for the 
sake of security, and the peaceable en¬ 
joyment of the rest. In the formation 
of society no natural rights would be 
surrendered, unless with the view of 
increasing, in a corresponding degree, 
the value of those which are reserved. 
To render governments a blessing, the 
members of civil society must possess 
rights superior to those which were 
held in a state of nature. .Therefore 
the rights of individuals can be justly 
curtailed only upon principles common 
to the whole community, for men are 
created equal; and with a view to 
promote the general happiness, for 
the promotion of general happiness is 
the legitimate object of government. 
If, therefore, any portion of the com¬ 
munity have fewer natural rights than 
others, the difference must be owing 
to the forfeiture of a part of those 
rights. Personal liberty being the gift 
of the Creator, remains in the original 
possessor, till justly forfeited, upon 
general principles, and for the general 
good: and till thus forfeited, no right, 
incompatible with this, can vest in 
another. 

When, therefore, any person is claim¬ 
ed as a slave, we might, upon general 
and evident principles, resist the claim, 
by denying that the person in question 
had forfeited his freedom, and demand¬ 
ing the proof We are not bound 
to prove his freedom, for that is a 
natural right. Neither are we bound 


to prove that his liberty has never been 
forfeited; for that would be to prove a 
negative. The burden of proof must 
fall upon the claimant. The proof on 
one side is clear and conclusive, being 
furnished by nature herself. The hu¬ 
man form and character are incontro¬ 
vertible evidence of freedom, until the 
forfeiture of that freedom is proved. 
That forfeiture must be evident, and 
deduced from the firmest principles of 
the social compact. No arbitrary and 
constructive forfeiture can counterpoise 
the overwhelming testimony of nature. 

If we next inquire what is the foun¬ 
dation of the right of property, it will 
probably be found substantially the 
same as the foundation of our personal 
rights. Man owes his rights, as well as 
himself, to divine benefaction. It will 
probably be difficult to find a more solid 
foundation for the right of property, 
than the gift to Noah and his sons im¬ 
mediately after the flood. This ample 
donation, including the whole habitable 
globe, with the various tenants of its 
fields and floods, was conferred, without 
partiality, upon the fathers of our race. 
The world was open before them, to 
be occupied and improved as conve¬ 
nience or fancy might suggest. No 
right could then be less disputable than 
that which every man must be sup¬ 
posed to have asserted to the produce 
of his own labour or ingenuity. The 
fruit which he had collected, the beasts 
which he had taken, or the fish that he 
had caught, must have been exclusively 
his own. When he erected a shed to 
cover him from the storm, he could 
not, without a breach of the moral law, 
be dispossessed, unless with his own 
consent. The rights of personal pro¬ 
perty were thus the immediate growth 
of personal rights. 

When any portion of land, not pre- 
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viously occupied, was taken possession 
of, a temporary right was derived by 
simple occupancy; for the occupant 
could not be dispossessed without an 
act of violence. When a man had 
cleared and sown a field, he was un¬ 
questionably entitled to the produce ? 
but this could be secured only by the 
exclusive possession of the field, till 
the fruit was gathered. As long as 
mankind retained the hunting or the 
pastoral state, and a sufficient extent 
of country was before them to supply 
their simple demands, it is probable 
that few claims were set up to an ex¬ 
clusive right in the soil. The history 
of the patriarchal ages, as well as the 
nature of the case, supports the belief, 
that the immediate products of inge¬ 
nuity and labour were held as the 
property of their producers, long be¬ 
fore an exclusive right to the perma¬ 
nent possession of any particular 
portions of the earth was established. 
As the population thickened, and at¬ 
tention to agriculture increased, the 
labour bestowed upon the various 
improvements, which this state of 
things required, and which were fixed 
to the spot, soon became too 'great to 
be willingly endured, without a pros¬ 
pect of permanent advantage. A house 
would hardly be built, or a well dug, 
to be hastily abandoned, without com¬ 
pensation, to a succeeding occupant. 
Experience would demonstrate, that 
the wants of a dense population could 
not be supplied, without allowing to 
the cultivators of the soil, a permanent 
and exclusive property in the land. 
The right of property in land is, there¬ 
fore, partly an artificial right, the crea¬ 
ture of society; and partly a natural 
right, as being blended inseparably 
with the labour, or rather the products 
of the labour, by which it is improved. 


The right of property, either real or 
personal, is therefore secondary and 
subordinate to personal rights. If the 
latter were annihilated, the former 
could not possibly exist. To suppose 
a right of property in one human being, 
which should absorb and annihilate 
the personal rights of another, is to 
suppose an effect destructive of its 
cause; to suppose the major merged 
in the minor. If the rights of property 
are sacred, the rights of persons, from 
which they spring, must be more so: 
Propter quod uxiumquodque est tale, il- 
lud ipsum est magis tale.* 

Our rights, whether personal or those 
of property, being the gift of the Crea¬ 
tor, and governments being instituted 
to secure those rights, it follows as a 
necessary consequence, that the justice 
of any laws whic^ governments may 
frame, depends upon their conformity 
to the will of their Creator. That 
will is inferred, from the works of 
creation, and the general sense of man¬ 
kind, to be highly benevolent; hence 
laws, incompatible with this character, 
are universally acknowledged to be 
unjust. And it is generally admitted 
that no legislature has aright to enact 
an unjust law. “The will of the 
Maker,” says judge Blackstone, “is 
called the law of nature. This law of 
nature being coeval with mankind, 
and dictated by God himself, is of 
course superior in obligation to any 
other. It is binding over all the globe, 
in all countries and at all times; no 
human laws are of any validity if con¬ 
trary to this; and such as are valid, 
derive all their force and all their au¬ 
thority, mediately or immediately, 
from this original.”+ 

* That for which a thing is such, is 
itself more such. 

t Com. Introd. 40. 
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Laws, therefore, incompatible with 
general benevolence, and destructive 
of individual and general happiness, 
being radically unjust, are destitute of 
the essential foundation of law, and 
consequently can vest no right. Those 
who suffer by the operation of unjust 
laws, may be bound to submit, for the 
sake of the peace of society, yet this 
obligation does not change or diminish 
the injustice. We might therefore de¬ 
cide, without further inquiry, that the 
holding of a portion of the human 
family in perpetual and hereditary 
slavery, was unlawful; because the 
practice is inconsistent with that uni¬ 
versal benevolence, which the general 
sense of mankind ascribes to the Crea¬ 
tor ; because it encroaches upon those 
personal rights with which all men are 
endowed by the same beneficent hand; 
because it is destructive of the happi¬ 
ness and morality which it is the de- i 
sign of governments to secure and 
promote ; and more than all, because 
slavery unavoidably degrades its vic¬ 
tims below the proper level of humani¬ 
ty, and prevents the due expansion of 
the faculties bestowed upon man, and 
the performance of the social and re¬ 
lative duties attached to our state. 
We might safely conclude that a right 
of a secondary nature, capable of an¬ 
nihilating others of a primary order, 
cannot possibly exist; and that, how¬ 
ever such imaginary rights may be 
entrenched in legislative enactments, 
the laws, by which they are supported, 
must be radically defective. 

This , is the conclusion to which we 
should unquestionably arrive, if we 
could examine the question from dis¬ 
tant and neutral ground. If the sys¬ 
tem of hereditary slavery could be 
contemplated, not as an existing, but 
an intended institution, the rights of 


ownership would be considered as 
totally destitute of rational foundation. 
And I would seriously inquire whether 
this is not the ground that we ought 
to assume, if we desire to form a judg¬ 
ment clear of the influence of local 
habits, prejudices, and interests? I 
shall however give the subject a more 
distinct unination. 

The l^ixt by which the great mass 
of slaves, now in the United States, 
are held, js founded on the slavery of 
their mothers. Those mothers were 
held either justly or unjustly. Could 
a right to enslave the offspring result 
from either ? At whatever point we 
begin our inquiry, it is important to 
remember that negroes are human be¬ 
ings, possessing, in a state of nature, 
the same rights as ourselves; and that 
their liberty must, in some way, have 
been forfeited, before they can become 
a subject of property. If the freedom 
of the mothers has not been justly for¬ 
feited, the circumstance of their slave¬ 
ry proves nothing as to the right.* If 


* Grotius observes: “If the cause 
of the war be unjust, though it be un¬ 
dertaken in a solemn manner, yet all 
the acts of hostility done in it are un¬ 
just in themselves. Therefore God 
himself declares their fasts to be un¬ 
acceptable to him who detained their 
captives unjustly taken. The king of 
Nineve, proclaiming a fast to his sub¬ 
jects, commands them to restore what 
they had taken by rapine; acknowl¬ 
edging, by the guide of natural reason, 
that all repentance without such a res¬ 
titution would be but pretended, and 
to no purpose. And not only the Jews 
and Christians are of this opinion, but 
even the Mahometans themselves.— 
The Samnites in Livy say, ‘ We have 
restored the plundered goods of our 
enemies, which by the law of arms 
seemed to be ours: seemed only, he 
saith, because the war was unjust, as 
the Samnites had before acknowledg¬ 
ed.’ 
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the imported slaves have not forfeited 
their natural rights, holding them in 
slavery is an obvious violation of the 
laws of nature and of nations, and 
therefore a right to hold their offspring 
in slavery cannot be derived from that 
polluted source. The first link being 
broken, the chain is destroyed. Can 
every part depend and not the whole ? 
But it was shown, I trust, conclusively, 
in the preceding number, that no 
right to the persons of the imported 
slaves, is vested in the importers, and 
consequently none was transferred, or 
could possibly be transferred, to the 
purchasers. We are therefore driven 
to the conclusion, that all the rights 


“ But further, though a man has not 
done the damage himself, or if he did 
it without any fault of his, but keeps 
in his possession a thing taken away 
by another in an unjust war, he io 
obliged to restore it; because there can 
be no reason produced naturally just, 
why the other should be deprived of it. 
Not unlike this is that of Valerius 
Maximus. The people of Rome, saith 
he, when P. Claudius publicly sold 
some Camerine prisoners taken in the 
war, when he was general, though 
they found their treasury filled with 
the money, and the borders of the em¬ 
pire enlarged, yet because they were 
not fully convinced of the justice of 
that expedition, they with the utmost 
diligence having sought out the prison¬ 
ers, redeemed them, and restored them 
their lands. Thus, by the decree of 
the Romans, even their public liberty 
was restored to the Phocians, and also 
their lands, which had been taken from 
them. And afterwards the Ligurians, 
who had been sold by M. Pompilius, 
(their ransom being paid to the pur¬ 
chasers,) were restored to their liberty, 
and their goods carefully returned. 
The senate declared the same in fa¬ 
vour of the Abderites, adding this rea¬ 
son for it, because the war made upon 
them was unjust.” Rights of War and 
Peace, book iii. chap. 10. 


derived from this originally defective 
claim, are themselves defective. 

I may perhaps be here met by the 
declaration, that in whatever light the 
African slave hade is now viewed, 
and whatever principles of legislation 
our cotemporaries may have adopted 
respecting it, the ancestors of a largo 
part of the present generation of slaves 
were imported under the sanction of 
law. The trade was formerly ad¬ 
judged both lawful and expedient, and 
the slaves then imported, were consi¬ 
dered as merchantable property, held 
and protected as such by the authority 
of governments. Hence an inference 
may probably be drawn that the rights 
thence derived must bo considered as 
lawful. This argument unquestiona¬ 
bly has its force, when twG parties only 
are considered. In a question between 
the government and the purchasers of 
imported slaves, or the heirs and repre¬ 
sentatives of purchasers, this implied 
guarantee ought not to be overlooked. 
But the question under consideration 
involves the interests and personal 
rights of a third party, who were the 
objects, not the agents, of this implied 
agreement. And let it not be forgotten, 
that the whole force of the argument 
depends upon the neglect or denial of 
the rights of this party. We tacitly 
suppose a right vested in the govern¬ 
ment, which was originally vested in 
each individual, and has not been 
proved to be forfeited; and by this 
assumption, endeavour to establish a 
right in the grantee, which the grantor 
has not been proved to possess. This 
is neither more nor less than begging 
the question. When the great northern 
powers of Europe formed a treaty for the 
division of Poland, the provisions of 
the treaty, however binding upon those 
who made it, could impose no obliga- 
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lion upon the Poles themselves. Nei¬ 
ther could any agreement, express or 
implied, between the government and 
the purchasers of slaves, affect the rights 
of the slaves. Before vve can derive 
from the sanction given by government 
to the African slave trade, a valid argu¬ 
ment for the continuance of slavery in 
the persons or posterity of the slaves 
thus imported, we must prove that 
the governments which sanctioned the 
trade, possessed a right to dispose of 
the freedom, present and prospective, 
of the African natives whom war or 
pillage had placed in their hands. 
Governments have no more authority 
than individuals to dispose of rights 
which do not belong to them. The 
maxim of the common and civil law is 
clearly applicable to this case. Nemo 
plus juris in alium transferre potest 
quam ipse habet. [No man can trans¬ 
fer to another any rights but those 
which he possesses himself.] If the 
slave trader is a pirate (an enemy to 
the human race) in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the same traffic could not be 
justly deemed a lawful and honour¬ 
able commerce at any antecedent pe¬ 
riod. The nature of the traffic is not 
changed, however its legal character 
may be affected, by the modern decla¬ 
rations respecting it. . 

But even supposing, for argument’s 
sake, that the British government, (for 
under that government the principal 
slave importations took place,) pos¬ 
sessed ample authority to declare the 
ill-fated natives of Africa merchantable 
property, and that all those who were 
imported and sold in the western world 
had justly forfeited their personal free¬ 
dom ; a question is still to be settled, 
how this forfeiture can be extended to 
a second, and every subsequent gene¬ 
ration. 


The Africans, supposing their slave¬ 
ry entirely just, do not cease on that 
account to be human beings; their 
children are human beings, guiltless of 
their parents’ crimes, and therefore en¬ 
titled to the rights of humanity, until 
those rights have been forfeited; and it 
is difficult to perceive how that can be 
done unless by themselves. Entrench 
the question of property in the forms 
of law as we will, still it is not to be 
forgotten, that personal freedom is a 
primary and original right, and that the 
right of property is secondary and de¬ 
rivative. Personal liberty is the gift 
of the Creator; the rights of inherit¬ 
ance are the creatures of society. It 
is needless to inquire how or where 
the right of ownership is vested, until 
we have ascertained that it has passed 
away from the man himself, the natu¬ 
ral and original occupant. 

If the freedom of the children, born 
in our country, of female slaves, has 
been forfeited at all, it must have been 
done in one of two ways. By the 
mysterious operation of corruption of 
blood; or by coming into the world 
destitute of natural guardians; the 
servile condition of the mothers de¬ 
priving them of the power to protect 
and sustain the progeny. 

The law of corruption of blood, the 
barbarous growth of Norman rapacity, 
was introduced into England at the 
conquest,* for it was unknown to our 
Saxon ancestors.f A person convicted 
of treason, or other felony, was, after 
judgment had been pronounced upon 
him, considered dead in law. The 
original compact with the government 
was supposed to be dissolved by the 
crime, and the estate of the convict 


* Blackstone’s Com. vol. ii. p. 255. 
t Ibid. vol. iv. p. 413. 
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either forfeited to the king, or escheat¬ 
ed to the lord of the fee. The conse¬ 
quence was, that the blood was ren¬ 
dered corrupt, or incap ableof receiving 
or transmitting any inheritance. . The 
children of a man who was attainted, 
could not inherit the estate of their 
ancestor. This law has been justly 
considered as one of great hardship, 
and numerous acts of parliament, with¬ 
in the last three hundred years, have 
very much limited its operation. Yet 
we must observe, that even corruption 
of blood extends only to a capacity 
of inheriting property, and does not in 
the smallest degree encroach upon 
personal rights. The descendants of 
the attainted person may acquire, by 
their own industry, whatever another 
may acquire. The family, in regard 
to inheritance, must begin anew, but 
no barrier to the future acquisition of 
wealth is caused by the paternal at¬ 
tainder. 

Supposing then the imported slaves 
to be all attainted criminals, or to have 
been placed, by some incomprehensible 
process, upon the same level with at¬ 
tainted criminals, whose blood was 
corrupted, still, even by the barbarous 
policy of the Anglo-Norman govern¬ 
ment, that corruption could not impair 
the personal rights of their descend¬ 
ants.* 


* Lord Chancellor Yorke, in an ela¬ 
borate defence of the English law of 
forfeiture, observes, These benefits 
[wealth and honours derived by in¬ 
heritance from the ancestor] may be 
considered as the gifts of civil gov¬ 
ernment ; but life and liberty are the 
gifts of nature, and should never be 
taken away because of the parent’s 
offence; nor should a subject be made 
incapable of employments, without 
some crime committed by himself. 
Such severities are unwise as well as 
inequitable. Page 14. 


But could corruption of blood affect 
the freedom of the posterity of the 
person attainted, in the mother coun¬ 
try, it could hardly be admitted to do 
it here. Treason against the govern¬ 
ment is generally considered as one of 
the highest crimes, demanding the 
most exemplary punishment ;f and yet, 
in the United States, no attainder, 
even of treason itself, is allowed to 
work corruption of blood, or forfeit¬ 
ure, except during the life of the per¬ 
son attainted.! Bills of attainder and 
corruption of blood, are denounced in 
the Federalist, as totally inconsistent 
with civilised legislation. __ 

Could we admit that the freedom 
of the children was justly forfeited by 
the crimes or misfortunes of the pa¬ 
rents, still an important question re¬ 
mains. To whom are they forfeited ? 
It may be supposed a matter of small 
importance, if the liberty is lost, into 
whose hands the forfeited right may 
fall. It will, however, appear, upon 
examination, no trivial affair. In Eng¬ 
land, confiscated property vests in the 
crown, not merely because the king is 
supposed to be the fountain of justice 
and honours, but because he is also 
deemed the dispenser of mercy, the 
softener of the rigid features of just¬ 
ice. Hence a power remains, by which 
the forfeited possessions may be ic- 
stored to the original occupant, or to 
his family. In the United States, the 
power of remitting fines and forfeit¬ 
ures is generally entrusted to the exe¬ 
cutive, with a view, undoubtedly, that 

t Treason, says Lord Hale, being 
the greatest crime against faith and 
duty, is deservedly branded with the 
highest ignominy, and subjected to the 
highest penalties which the law can 
inflict. 

. ! Constitution U. States, Art. 3. 
Sect. 3. 
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this power should be exercised in cases 
where the sentence of law is likely to 
operate with improper or needless se¬ 
verity. If the children of slaves co uld 
be viewed either as forfeited •property , 
or as persons whose liberty is forfeited, 
why not apply to them the usual 
maxims of forfeiture, and vest in the 
executive the power of remission ? It 
would have been a happy thing for the 
coloured race, and no less so for the 
white population, if the descendants 
of slaves born in our country had been 
considered in no more degraded light, 
than as persons whose liberty was for¬ 
feited and vested in the state. Unjust 
in regard to these people as such a 
mode of disposing of their inherent 
rights would evidently be, still essen¬ 
tial advantages would necessarily ac¬ 
crue from it. Their condition would 
be changed from a personal to a politi¬ 
cal thraldom. The government, from 
the necessity of the case, would grant 
them numerous rights, of which they 
are now deprived. They would, pro¬ 
bably, before this time, have been 
nearly transformed into copyhold te¬ 
nants, and have possessed most of the 
privileges which are essential to hap¬ 
piness and ease. 

Children may be supposed to lose 
their natural right to freedom from 
the slavery of their mothers, and the 
consequent incapacity of the latter to 
provide for them. This is the misfor¬ 
tune, not the fault, of the children. 
Adventitious rights may be lost by 
fortuitous events; natural rights can 
be forfeited only by crimes. But we 
must observe, that if the mothers have 
not justly forfeited their freedom, the 
incapacity to provide for their offspring, 
resulting from their detention in servi¬ 
tude,^ chargeable upon those by whom 
they are unjustly detained, and cannot 


possibly affect the rights of the chil¬ 
dren. If the mothers are prevented 
from performing their natural duty to 
their children, those who cause the 
disability are bound themselves to per¬ 
form it. It is further observable, that 
even this plea does not obtain, unless 
the fathers are also slaves; for chil¬ 
dren, whose mothers are slaves, may 
be, and sometimes are, maintained at 
the expense of their fathers. 

Waiving, however, all considerations 
of injustice to the parents, it is obvious 
that the rights which can be acquired, 
in tin persons of the children, in con¬ 
sequence of the inability of the parents 
to provide for them, can be, at most, 
nothing more than a parental autho¬ 
rity. The supposition of a right to 
perpetual and hereditary service, de¬ 
rived from such a source, if applied to 
any other class of children, would be 
deemed unworthy of sober discussion. 
Who would listen to the inquiry, whe¬ 
ther destitute orphans could be justly 
seized and consigned to hereditary 
slavery ? or whether infants, who were 
abandoned by their unknown and un¬ 
natural parents, were the slaves of 
those who happened to find and were 
willing to support them ? 

When children are abandoned, either 
willingly or from inability, by their na¬ 
tural protectors, those who assume the 
responsibilities, and perform the duties 
of parents, may be reasonably allowed 
the rights which necessarily result from 
the natural or assumed relation. What 
then are those rights ? 

“ The rights of parents result from 
their duties. As they are bound to 
maintain and educate their children, 
the law has given them a right to such 
authority; and in the support of that 
authority, a right to the exercise of 
such discipline, as may be requisite for 
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the discharge of their sacred trust. 
This is the true foundation of parental 
power.”* “ This relation confers no 
property in their persons, or natural 
dominion over them.”t The atrocious 
extent of parental authority allowed 
by the laws, or rather the maxims, of 
the Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, Gauls 
and Romans, has been long since nar¬ 
rowed down by the more refined man¬ 
ners and cultivated morals of modern 
times. And it is worthy of remark, 
that a probable reason why parental 
authority continued so long unre¬ 
strained, may be found in the univer¬ 
sal prevalence of parental affection. 
The Roman laws were long destitute 
of any provision to punish children 
for murdering their parents, not be¬ 
cause the crime was designed to be 
tolerated, but because it was supposed 
so unnatural a crime would never be 
committed. If the sorgd, in the se¬ 
cond degree, could be relied upon for 
the prevention of murder, it is not sur¬ 
prising that its operation in the first 
should be deemed an adequate protec¬ 
tion; and it could hardly occur to a 
legislator to provide against abuses 
which were so completely guarded by a 
principle implanted even in brutes. This 
principle, which supplies so powerful 
a restraint upon the abuses of parental 
authority, cannot be depended upon in 
the case before us. The substituted 
guardianship, which the slavery of the 
parents may be supposed to place in 
the hands of the master, would evi¬ 
dently demand a limitation rather than 
enlargement of parental power. But 
the authority of parents is now ad¬ 
mitted to cease, when the child attains 

* Commentaries on American Law, 
by Chancellor Kent, vol. ii. p. 169. 

t Paley’s Moral and Political Philo¬ 
sophy, p. 245. 

Vol. I .—42 


the age of maturity; an age which has 
been variously fixed, but seems to be 
finally limited to twenty-one years. 
The right of the substituted guardian 
must therefore cease at the same, if 
not an earlier period.* 

From this review of the subject, it 
appears tlia.t the rights of ownership 
in the persons of slaves, though con¬ 
fidently asserted, are totally inconsist¬ 
ent with the acknowledged maxims 
and principles of justice and law. In¬ 
deed, the whole system of negro slavery 
is the growth of barbarism, founded 
on violence and wrong; and capable 
of defence only upon maxims which 
have been derived from itself, or from 
some other system, equally at variance 
with the common sense of mankind. 

Every system which has been inter¬ 
woven with the legislation of the 
country, and the habits of the people, 
ought unquestionably to be approach¬ 
ed with care. Rash attempts to cor¬ 
rect an acknowledged evil, may some¬ 
times irritate, instead of allaying, the 
disease. Yet still it is important that 
the distinction between right and 
wrong should be preserved; and tlmt 
while we are pleasing ourselves with 
the excellence of our government, and 
the justice of our laws, we should 
remember the blots on our national 
escutcheon; and that these are more 
conspicuous and offensive from the 

* The reason for settling the age of 
maturity at twenty-one years, I under¬ 
stand to be this. A boy- is considered 
an expense to his parents during the 
first seven years; to be able, during 
the next seven, to compensate by his 
labour the charge of his support; and 
during the third, to refund the dis¬ 
bursements of the first. A girl arriving 
sooner at maturity, six years of the 
early period of life in a female are as¬ 
sumed as corresponding to seven in 
the other sex. 
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brilliancy that surrounds them. Nor 
is this the worst: the principles which 
we have so loudly proclaimed in the 
face of the world, must, if we disre¬ 
gard them in practice, eventually rise 
up in judgment against us. This im¬ 
portant truth is not limited to the 
awful concerns of the world to come, 
but is applicable in a political and na¬ 
tional sense. The negro is not deaf 
to our plaudits of liberty; and how¬ 
ever we may endeavour to drown 
the echo, it must eventually return 
with astounding force. The spirit of 
freedom, like the eagle that has 
flown, has risen too high to be again 
confined to the cage of despotism. 
Evils, moral and political, however 
familiarized by habit, will produce 
their legitimate effect. The eternal 
laws of justice cannot be infringed 
with impunity. Justice cannot slumber 
for ever. O my country, the nursery 
of every virtue, the asylum of the op¬ 
pressed, the envy and terror of the op¬ 
pressor, may the auspicious day hastily 
come, when the liberality of thy insti¬ 
tutions, and the unsullied justice of thy 
laws, shall command the plaudits of 
the world; when the rights of the 
master and slave shall be poised in 
equal scales; and the banner of liberty 
that floats on thy capital, become like 
the serpent in the desert, upon which 
every one who is stung by oppression, 
may look and be healed. 

LORD STOWEL’s JUDGMENT. 

The judgment delivered by Lord 
Stowel, in .Re Grace, a negro slave, 
has attracted so much of the attention 
of persons interested in the great slave 
question, that we cannot let it pass 
without further comment. No judge 
of our times, with, perhaps, the ex- , 
ception of Sir William Grant, has j 
gained for his decisions any thing like I 


the same degree of admiration and 
regard. Something is perhaps attribu¬ 
table to the law (the civil) which it 
was his fortune to administer; but the 
beautiful simplicity, the lucid arrange¬ 
ment, the copious and elegant diction, 
the correct and logical, yet popular, 
strain of reasoning to be found in Lord 
Stowel’s judgments, combined with 
the fruits of great erudition, bespeak a 
mind of the highest order, cultivated 
with the most assiduous care. How 
much shall we lament that the expiring 
energies of such a mind should, as in 
this instance, be rallied against the 
holiest cause and the clearest interests 
of humanity and justice ! The case 
came before Lord Stowel as judge of 
the admiralty court, upon an appeal 
from the vice-admiralty court of An¬ 
tigua. A female negro, named Grace, 
had passed from that island to Eng¬ 
land with her mistress, and returned 
thither without certain formalities of 
registration and certificates prescribecL 
by the 47th and 59th of the late king, 
on the entrance into any of the colo¬ 
nies of a slave. A breach of these re¬ 
gulations involves a forfeiture of the 
owners property in the slave to the 
king; accordingly, in the case of Grace, 
a process was instituted in the colonial 
court, by an officer who has an inter¬ 
est in the forfeiture. The colonial 
court held, that the claim made on the 
part of the crown was invalid; the 
regulations referred to not applying 
to the case of a slave coming into the 
colony from England, but intended 
exclusively to affect the transit of 
slaves from one colony to another. 
This decision was affirmed by Lord 
Stowel: with it we have no concern : 
but a question being raised in the 
course of the pleadings on the effect of 
a colonial slave’s coming to England, 
and the nature and extent of the eman¬ 
cipation thereby occasioned ; and on 
the efficacy of such emancipation in 
the event of the slave’s return to a co¬ 
lony, wherein slavery is recognized by 
law, his lordship devotes himself with 
great earnestness to the discussion: 
and it is that part of the judgment 
which seems to demand our consider¬ 
ation. His lordship states, and com¬ 
bats the position, that a slave’s arrival 
in England works such an emancipa¬ 
tion, as in the event of his return to 
the colony enures to make him free 
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there. He holds (in reluctant submis¬ 
sion to the decided cases) during the 
slave’s residence in England, the 
owner’s right is suspended, but he con¬ 
tends that it is not extinguished ; that 
the law does not abolish the right of 
property; but is merely passive, with¬ 
holding all aid for its assertion, and 
that on the slave’s return to the colony, 
the right revives, and is of the same 
validity as if the slave had never been 
in England. 

The maimer in which Lord Stowel 
attempts to make out this doctrine, is, 
perhaps, more liable to animadversion . 
than the doctrine itself. He begins by 
noticing the celebrated case of the 
negro, Summerset; who, in the year 
1771, having refused to accompany his 
master to Jamaica, and having been 
seized and put into irons on board a 
ship in the Thames, in order to be car¬ 
ried thither by force, was brought be¬ 
fore the king’s bench, upon a habeas 
corpus, and discharged. There can 
be no question., from the whole tenor 
and spirit of Lord Stowel’s argument, 
that he disapproves of this decision, 
which was received, at the time, with 
the applause of the whole nation, and 
has been ever since referred to by all 
the law authorities, without exception, 
as deserving of all acceptation and re¬ 
gard. Lord Stowel speaks of it, how¬ 
ever; as made in contravention of all 
preceding authorities, in subversion of 
rights, sanctioned by uninterrupted 
usage, and as amounting to a revolu¬ 
tion of sentiment and opinion of the 
most sudden and extraordinary nature; 
and which can be only paralleled by 
one of the most celebrated convulsions 
in the annals of nations. 

“ Ad primum nuntium cladis Pompiani 
populus 

Romanus ripento fit alius.” 

AgainstLord Mansfield particularly, 
who was then chief justice, he charges 
this unjustifiable innovation, saying 
that the puisne judges acquiesced in 
silence—a very unfair representation 
of their share in the judgment, be it 
good or evil, as Lord Stowel can scarce¬ 
ly fail to know ; since it was in cases 
only where the judges differed either 
as to the judgment to be given, or the 
reasons for such judgment, that they 
were formerly used to deliver their 


opinions seriatim. Nay, in his judg¬ 
ment, Lord Mansfield expressly says, 
that he and the other judges “ are so 
well agreed that they see no necessity 
for having the case argued, as was at 
first intended, before the twelve jud¬ 
ges.” The decision in the case of Sum¬ 
merset was not, however, altogether so 
rash and unwarranted by previous au¬ 
thorities, as in the outset of his argu¬ 
ment it is stated by Lord Stowel to 
have been; in the sequel, indeed, he 
himself mentions the case of Shanly 
vs. Harvey, decided by Lord Northing- 
ton, about two years before, in which 
the right of the owner of a slave to ail 
property of the slave’s acquisition (a 
right inseparably connected with slave- 
ry, by virtue of the maxim “ quicquid 
acquiritur servo , acquiritur Domino ”) 
was disallowed, with the emphatic de¬ 
claration, so often since repeated, that 
“ as soon as a 'man puts his foot on 
English ground he is free.” Of this 
declaration Lord Stowel remarks— 
with what propriety we shall presently 
see— u that it is probably the first time 
that this doctrine was so broadly stated 
in an English court , and perhaps a lit¬ 
tle prematurely .” But if Lord Stowel’s 
zeal prevented his noticing in the pro¬ 
per place this previous decision, surely 
less learning than his might have sup¬ 
plied an acquaintance with the earlier 
and very, remarkable case of Smith v. 
Brown and Cooper, in 2 Salkfield, 666, 
where Lord Chief Justice Holt, with 
the concurrence of his brethren, laid it 
down that “ as soon as a negro comes 
into England he is free” Other ante¬ 
cedent cases, not quite so clear or de¬ 
cisive in their effect, but yet affording 
a strong presumption in favour of the 
same doctrine, are collected and stated 
in the admirable argument of the truly 
learned Mr. Hargreave, in behalf of the 
negro Summerset; and upon a review 
of the whole, it is difficult to imagine 
how Lord Stowel could feel himself 
warranted in denouncing Lord Mans¬ 
field’s decision in terms so strong, 
being only able to cite in opposition to 
it the opinion of Lord Hardwicke and 
Lord Talbot. It is also to be observed, 
that Lord Mansfield’s decision, sup¬ 
ported as it was by his brethren, and 
bottomed on the earlier decisions of 
persons so eminent as Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice Holt, and Lord Northington (to 
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say nothing of the aid it might have 
derived by inference from the early 
cases referred to,) has been since ap¬ 
proved and adopted in all the cases 
subseqently cited for a different object 
in Lord Stowel’s own judgment; and 
that by some of the judges, as, for ex- 
r. nple, the present Chief Justice Best, 
with a warmth of admiration which 
contrasts powerfully with the cold in¬ 
difference betrayed by Lord Stowel, 
as to the great interests of humanity 
involved in the question. Lord Stow¬ 
el was, however, very materially con¬ 
cerned to cast discredit on this famous 
judgment,because, in his apprehension, 
(he says) the determination of the ul¬ 
terior question very materially depends 
on the construction to be put on that 
judgment, and the limitations and 
reservations with which it is to be re¬ 
ceived. Summerset’s case is, indeed, 
in every point of view, of the most im¬ 
portant nature; for unless the decision 
in that case, and the subsequent cases 
founded upon it, be good law, there is 
no reason whatever why negro slavery 
might not be introduced into England. 
Lord Stowel, therefore, states, in terms 
as narrow as possible, the precise point 
before the court in that case, and on 
which alone it was called upon to pro¬ 
nounce a decree ; not, however, allow¬ 
ing the decision, even quoad such point, 
to pass without reflection, and reject¬ 
ing all that fell from Lord Mansfield, 
on the general doctrine of the tolera¬ 
tion or recognition of slavery as extra¬ 
judicial. How much this must be the 
object of those who are inclined to es¬ 
pouse the side advocated by Lord 
Stowel, the following memorable words 
uttered by Lord Mansfield, in deliver¬ 
ing judgment, may serve to evince :— 
“ The state of slavery is of such a na¬ 
ture, that it is incapable of being in¬ 
troduced on any reasons, moral or 
political, but only by positive law, 
which preserves its force long after the 
reasons, occasion, and time itself, from 
whence it was created, are erased from 
memory. It is so odious, that nothing 
can be suffered to support it but posi¬ 
tive law. Whatever inconveniences, 
therefore, may follow from the deci¬ 
sion, I cannot say this case is allowed 
or approved by the law of England, 
and therefore the black must be dis¬ 
charged.” 


To the position in these terms ad¬ 
vanced, that slavery is incompatible 
with the spirit of British law, Lord 
Stowel replies by referring to the ex¬ 
istence of villenage. But the position 
must be understood with reference to 
the spirit of our laws, since the present 
system of liberty in these countries 
was formed and established. No man, 
when he asserts ’that any act or doc¬ 
trine is at variance with the spirit of 
our laws or constitution, can be sup¬ 
posed to challenge a comparison with 
the barbarous usages of remote ages : 
and it is confessed by Sir Thomas 
Smith, who wrote in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward VI., that even then villenage 
had fallen into desuetude. But, as was 
ingeniously remarked by Mr. Har- 
greave, “the memory of slavery ex¬ 
pired now furnishes one of the chief 
obstacles to the introduction of slavery 
attempted to be revived.” And ac¬ 
cordingly Lord Stowel finds himself 
under the necessity of grappling with 
the well known maxim of ancient vil¬ 
lenage—“ once free for an hour, free 
for ever”—which has been properly 
insisted upon as entitling the slave 
once emancipated by touching the 
British shores, to enjoy his freedom 
wheresoever British law prevails. This 
maxim was so much favoured, and so 
extensive in its effect, that the slightest 
act which could, by inference or im¬ 
plication, show that the lord had for a 
moment, treated his villein as a free¬ 
man, by forming with him, for exam¬ 
ple, the most trivial contract, was 
construed into a complete and solemn 
manumission. The advocates of liberty 
say, if slavery be at all known to the 
laws of England, it is only in the form 
of villenage, and must be bound by 
and subject to the same rules. Lord 
Stowel himself admits that, “ if negro 
slavery was an exact transcript of an¬ 
cient villenage, it might not be im¬ 
properly so contended.” He does not, 
however, specify any of the character¬ 
istics by which they are distinguished, 
with this exception, that the villein 
was a native, and the negro is a fo¬ 
reigner ; whereas, in all the essential 
particulars of their condition, there is 
not the smallest difference between a 
villein in gross and a negro slave. That 
there was another species of villein 
(regardant) does not affect the argu- 
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ment, since the villein in gross was 
entitled no less than the villein re- 
gardant to the benefit of the maxim 
above cited, in all its latitude of con¬ 
struction and implication. 

• His lordship also argues, that negro 
slavery cannot be pronounced irrecon¬ 
cilable with the spirit of British law, 
since the legislature has actually in¬ 
terfered fcr the purpose of regulating 
such slavery; and since the court of 
chancery and privy council are in the 
constant practice of entertaining suits, 
and carrying into effect contracts, the 
subject-matter of which is property in 
slaves. It certainly must be admitted, 
that England does recognize slavery 
in her colonies; that her courts of law 
do take notice of the local laws allow¬ 
ing of such property. But the question 
is, whether, in a case unprovided for 
by the lex loci , (as is the case of the 
return of a negro after having been 
emancipated by a residence in Eng¬ 
land,) an English judge shall not, 
when on appeal such case comes be¬ 
fore him, be governed by the princi¬ 
ples of British law. The colonial law, 
says Lord Stowel, knows no such 
species of emancipation as is pretend¬ 
ed; it has its own solemn forms of 
manumission, and knows of none by 
implication. But unless Lord Stowel 
sit (which we do not apprehend to be 
the case) as a mere colonial judge, 
administering the lex loci , he knows of 
such a species of emancipation, and, 
we should insist, is bound to give effect 
thereto. If there should be any con¬ 
flict between the colonial law and that 
of the supreme country, there can be 
no doubt which ought to prevail. 

As to the cases enumerated in the 
concluding part of his judgment, and 
which Lord Stowel himself does not 
rely upon as direct authorities, it is 
only necessary to remark, that the 
question at issue now was not then 
raised; and that little is to be inferred 
from the tacit acknowledgment of the 
judges. 

There is one view of the question 
which we do not know to have been 
taken by the counsel in that case, but 
which appears to be deserving of some 
attention. We should contend, that 
by the slave’s residence in England, 
and consequent emancipation, he is 
remitted to his original state of free¬ 
dom; and that his master’s right of 
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property in him is wholly extinguish¬ 
ed. Now, if he had regained his 
native Africa, could his owner follow 
there, recapture, and import him again 
into a colony? We apprehend that 
the statutes abolishing the slave trade 
would prevent the master’s making 
such an attempt. But the negro is 
as free in England as he could be in 
Africa. By what right then can the 
master reclaim him on his entrance 
into the colony from England? He 
is to all intents and purposes a new 
slave —a fresh importation, in direct 
contravention of the statutes; for they 
make it immaterial whence the slave 
conies or is brought. Or let us sup¬ 
pose that a negro, of his own accord, 
never having been captured or ensla¬ 
ved, should visit one of the colonies, 
would his person be vacans possession, 
which any white might seize and ap¬ 
propriate to his own use, and if not, 
why should the emancipated negro 
be in a worse situation ? 

We did not imagine that the return 
to the colonies of persons originally 
slaves, but emancipated by a residence 
here, and having here acquired pro¬ 
perty, was an event of common occur¬ 
rence ; but we find that it is by Lord 
Stowel’s reference to statements made 
in the course of argument by Doctor 
Lushington. In observing upon these 
statements, his Lordship yields a scan¬ 
ty tribute to humanity, letting fall 
some few expressions in commisera¬ 
tion of the lot of those who are so 
unfortunate. They are almost the 
only words to be found in a very long 
judgment, which betray the smallest 
sympathy in his mind with those 
feelings of abhorrence and detestation 
towards this vile institution, which 
have been entertained for more than 
a quarter of a century by the people 
of this country, and in which every 
judge who has had occasion to speak, 
of it, with the exception ofLord Stow¬ 
el, has expressed his cordial participa¬ 
tion. London paper. 

SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 

In the county of Goochland, a negro 
man during the last summer ran away 
from his owner, and made good his 
escape to Pennsylvania. He remained 
mere sonic four months, when having 
made a fair experiment, and finding 
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liberty among strangers attended by 
the necessity of equal labour, and the 
responsibility of independence, and not 
the golden life he had dreamed, he 
spontaneously returned to Virginia and 
to slavery. He is one out of a hundred 
for shrewdness, and this last act, in our 
opinion, is not the least proof of it; 
for to those educated as slaves, and 
marked by nature, if not for that end, 
yet with colours that establish an eter¬ 
nal barrier between them and the 
whites, liberty among the latter—a 
liberty attended with ail the incon¬ 
veniences and responsibilities of free 
agency, without any of its benefits— 
is but a shadow, and not to be put in 
competition, with the substantial com¬ 
forts of the Virginia slave, and the 
exemption from care which is con¬ 
comitant of all slavery. This case, 
though an isolated one, is, we believe, 
a fair illustration of the mild and be¬ 
nevolent character of Virginia slavery 
in general—and though we profess, 
and really feel, the most ardent soli¬ 
citude that the day may come when 
the soil of Virginia shall no longer be 
dug by slaves, and her character no 
longer be obnoxious to the reproach of 
holding human beings in bondage, yet 
that solicitude is created by our love 
and respect for our native state, and 
not by the expectation of ameliorating 
the condition of her slaves. Some little 
observation, and much inquiry, have 
long ago satisfied us that the slaves of 
Virginia enjoy more solid comfort, and 
are exposed to fewer hardships, than 
the labouring class of any portion of 
the Christian world. To exchange 
their condition for freedom, to be en¬ 
joyed either in the United States, in 
Africa, or the West Indies, would be 
subtracting materially from the sum 
total of human happiness. It is the 
condition of their masters, weighed 
down and impoverished by the nature 
of negro slavery, and of Virginia, blight¬ 
ed and held back in the glorious race of 
improvement and power, by the same 
cause, that impels us to pray for its final 
extinction, and enlists our sympathies 
in behalf of colonization schemes. 

Richmond Whig . 

This narrative would have been 
more interesting, if not more instruc¬ 


tive, if the circumstances of this saga¬ 
cious slave had been stated a little 
more minutely. Perhaps he was a 
favourite personal attendant on some 
humane and wealthy master. Possibly 
a wife and family were left behind, 
and that his domestic attachments were 
more than an equipoise to the desire, of 
freedom. A thousand circumstances 
may have conduced to render the life 
of this isolated individual more com¬ 
fortable in the state to which he was 
habituated, than in the new and untried 
life of an independent and responsible 
freeman. It is no new thing for per¬ 
sons who have been bent to the servile 
yoke, to find a new gained freedom, 
after a short acquaintance with its 
cares and perplexities, a faded jewel. 
Present evil is often felt as a greater 
burden than that which is past, how¬ 
ever unequal when fairly balanced. 
The chosen band, whom Moses led out 
of thraldom, were frequently reproach¬ 
ing him for the kindness he had done 
them. Habit had lightened the burden 
of slavery, while the evils of liberty 
were rendered more poignant from 
being new and unexpected. Yet who 
would say that their condition was not 
improved by the change ? 

There are, unquestionably, both in 
Virginia and the other slave-burdened 
states, many humane and conscientious 
masters, who render the lives of their 
slaves as comfortable as their condition 
allows; but to assume the case before 
us as “an illustration of the mild and 
benevolent character of Virginia slave¬ 
ry in general,” appears to be general¬ 
izing quite too hastily. How often do 
we hear of slaves eloping from this 
land of mild and benevolent slavery, 
to the free states, to encounter “all 
the inconveniences and responsibilities 
of free agency,” and manifest the 
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greatest horror at the thought of being 
again reduced to the very enviable 
“exemption from care which is the 
concomitant of all slavery.” If the 
opinions of the slaves themselves are 
to be assumed as the standard by 
which we are to estimate the compara¬ 
tive happiness of freedom and slavery, 
the decision need not be long in sus¬ 
pense. Many have encountered the 
greatest hardships to obtain their free¬ 
dom; but very few, I presume, who 
were legally free, have solicited the 
boon of slavery. 

Our good friend of the Richmond 
Whig, when he intimates that the free 
coloured race in Pennsylvania, are 
subjected to all the responsibilities of 
free agency, without any of its advan¬ 
tages, seems to aim a blow at our po¬ 
litical institutions, which happens to 
fall with greater weight upon those of 
his own state. There are few, if any, 
civil or political rights withheld in 
Pennsylvania on account of colour. 
We have not here, as in some of our 
sister republics, one code of laws for 
the white and another for the coloured 
population. If the latter class exercise 
no control over the legislation of the 
country, we must look to their own 
characters and conduct, not to the 
constitution or laws, for an explana¬ 
tion. j 

The broad assertion, that the colour 
must establish an eternal barrier be¬ 
tween the two races, seems to me to 
contain more of the air than of the 
spirit of prophecy. Without adverting 
to the more extended application of 
the word eternal , we may inquire whe¬ 
ther a physical or a political barrier 
was in view. Short as the period has 
been, even when compared with a 
measurable portion of time, since the 
two colours have been placed in jux¬ 


taposition on the west of the Atlantic, 
a few facts have already occurred, 
which spread at least a doubt over 
this confident prediction. The politi¬ 
cal barrier has nearly disappeared in 
the northern states; and the physical 
has been broken, to a considerable ex- 
| tent, in those of the south. To restore 
| this eternal barrier, would require a 
dreadful waste of human life; as well 
as some other sacrifices, which the 
masters are not likely to make. It is 
not for me to decide, whether a, com¬ 
plete amalgamation of the black and 
white population of the United States 
can or cannot take place. We are all 
too heavily encumbered with the pre¬ 
judices engendered by slavery, to ex¬ 
amine tho subject with philosophic 
candour. If the objections to a com¬ 
plete assimilation are founded in na¬ 
ture, they must doubtless continue j if 
they are based upon prejudices result¬ 
ing from transient circumstances, they 
may in time disappear. Posterity must 
decide the question. 

We have in this notice a tolerable 
specimen of the logic of slavery. Al¬ 
though the condition of the slaves 
would be deteriorated by their resto¬ 
ration to liberty, either here or any 
where else, still the writer professes an 
ardent desire that the day may come 
when the character of Virginia shall 
no longer be obnoxious to the reproach 
of holding human beings in bondage. 
If the happiness of those human beings 
is improved by their servile state, 
where is the ground of reproach ? Are 
the masters obnoxious to just reproach 
for securing to their slaves those sub¬ 
stantial enjoyments, while they are 
themselves weighed down and impo¬ 
verished by the system ? The error so 
commonly made in the comparison of 
the comforts enjoyed by the free and 
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the bond, arises from this—the most 
favoured of the slaves are compared 
with the most wretched of the free; 
the comforts of the one are contrasted 
with the cares of the other. But by 
this mode of reasoning, the happiest 
condition of man may be sunk, in esti¬ 
mation, below the most miserable; for 
the brightest has its shadows, and the 
gloomiest its intervals of sunshine. 

The white inhabitants of the United 
States, compared with the roving te¬ 
nants of southern Africa, must be ad¬ 
mitted to stand many degrees higher 
in the scale of moral and intellectual 
refinement; yet who would hazard the 
assertion, that none could be found 
among us inferior to the brightest and 
best of the Hottentots ? 

That every state in which slavery 
predominates, will be retarded by it in 
the career of improvemement, is a 
truth too fully established by experi¬ 
ence to be longer denied; and yet, 
strange as it may seem, we find those 
who are weighed down by its pressure 
cling to this scourge of nations, as to 
one of their most indispensable privi¬ 
leges. It is of no inportance to the 
philanthropist who suffers most by this 
iron system, the master or the slave. 
It is enough that it is deleterious to 
both. But probably very few disinter¬ 
ested observers will admit, that the 
masters are borne down and impover¬ 
ished by this system, while the slaves 
themselves are maintained in posses¬ 
sion of all the substantial comforts of 
life. It is the labour of the slaves, not 
of the masters, that supplies the sub¬ 
stantial comforts of both; and we may 
rest assured, that unless the system has 
strangely altered the nature of man, 
the masters will have their share of 
the common stock. 


| THE SHELTER FOR COLOURED ORPHANS. 

I The man whose virtues are more felt 
than seen. 

Must drop indeed the hope of public 
praise, 

But he may boast what few that win it 
can. Cowper. 

It is a remark which is too old to 
surprise by its novelty, but not so an¬ 
tiquated as to be unworthy of remem¬ 
brance, that those who would effectu¬ 
ally promote the reformation of society 
must begin with the youth. If the 
morning of life is permitted to pass 
away unimproved, the habits, of 
thought and action, formed during 
that interesting period, must present 
a very stubborn barrier to advance¬ 
ment in usefulness and virtue during 
the subsequent stages. 

Tacitus, that eminent master of life 
and manners, attributes the virtues of 
the ancient Romans to the care that 
was bestowed upon the youth. To 
cultivate the infant mind, was then the 
glory of the female character. Wo¬ 
men, of the most illustrious families, 
superintended the education of their 
offspring.* In all ages and countries, 
the character of the population must 
greatly depend upon maternal care. 
Never, says an able writer, was a great 
man known to be the son of a silly 
woman, and seldom, he might have 
added, of a careless one. 

The philanthropic Benezet did not 
overlook the importance of education, 
in his efforts to meliorate the condition 
of the coloured race. The school to 
which he devoted so many years of his t 
useful life, and to which he appropri¬ 
ated the principal part of his posthu¬ 
mous estate,is alasting memorial of 
his solicitude for the welfare of this 


* Dialogue concerning Oratory,sect. 

28 . 
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neglected class, and of his opinions 
respecting the means of promoting that 
welfare. 

There is still a portion of the colour¬ 
ed race, who are peculiarly exposed to 
the evils of neglected education and fa¬ 
miliarity with vicious example. Those 
who lose their parents during the de¬ 
pendent period of infancy, even if left 
in possession of wealth, and surrounded 
with family connections fully compe¬ 
tent to provide for all their physical 
wants, are justly considered as objects 
of commiseration. With us the name 
of an orphan, like that of a stranger 
among the Greeks, is at once a pass¬ 
port to sympathy. But how seldom 
are our warmest sympathies awakened 
in behalf of those who appear destined 
to move in a sphere widely different 
from our own. The coloured child, 
whom nature or oppression has de¬ 
prived of its natural protectors, is not 
unfrequently left to work its way 
through the world with little of that 
sympathetic care which we accord to 
those of our own complexion. But 
this destitute class has recently engag¬ 
ed the sympathy, and awakened the 
exertions of a part of our population. 
A number of unassuming females, 
chiefly, if not exclusively, members 
of the religious society of friends, have 
associated for the purpose of providing 
a “shelter for coloured orphans,” 
from the merciless blast of moral and 
physical ills. 

This interesting association, during 
the five years which have elapsed since 
its formation, has kept the noiseless 
tenor of its way, amidst difficulty and 
discouragements, that might have 
checked a hardier band. Intent on 
the accomplishment of their benevo¬ 
lent designs, and with slender funds, 
collected chiefly by tlieir own exer- 
Vol. I.—43 


tions, these maternal philanthropists 
have brought into successful operation 
a system worthy of imitation, and de¬ 
serving of extensive patronage. The 
enteprise merits a more specific*, de¬ 
scription. 

The plan appears to have originated 
about the year 1814, with a pious wo¬ 
man,* who is since removed beyond 
j the reach of censure or applause. She 
I at that time communicated her pros¬ 
pect to some others of her sex, and 
made some efforts towards the promo¬ 
tion of an establishment for the re¬ 
ception of the class of orphans above 
describecl; but not finding her philan¬ 
thropic designs sufficiently encouraged, 
the prospect was suspended for a time. 

The solicitude for the objects of her 
meditated bounty, does not appear to 
have been relinquished. About the 
year 1820, she was conversing with a 
female friend respecting the probable 
issue of a disease which appeared to 
have fixed upon her frame, and which 
soon afterwards consigned her to the 
house appointed for all living, when 
this subject was brought into view. 
The friend expressing a belief, that in 
case her own life was spared, the work 
would be attempted, the former imme¬ 
diately made a small .appropriation to 
be applied in aid of the institution, in 
case it should be formed within a lim¬ 
ited time after her decease. 

In the first month of 1822, y, mere 
effectual effort was made, to form an 
establishment for the purpose original¬ 
ly contemplated. About twentyt fe¬ 
male friends, having convened to de¬ 
liberate on the subject, agreed to at¬ 
tempt an establishment, on a scale 

* The late Ann Yarnall. 

t That number has been increased 
at several times since the first meeting, 
and the association consists at present 
of about thirty-five members. 
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adapted to the smallness of the num¬ 
ber likely to be at first entrusted to 
their care. Measures were adopted in 
that and the succeeding month, for the 
regular organization of the company; 
for the collection of funds to meet the 
necessary disbursements; for obtaining 
suitable persons to take the immediate 
charge of the orphans; and for bringing 
within the reach of their bounty, such 
children as were the proper objects of 
it. 

The design was to accept of coloured 
orphans, between eighteen months and 
eight years of age; to provide for their | 
education and support during their j 
continuance in the shelter; and at pro¬ 
per ages, to bind them out, with suita¬ 
ble masters and mistresses, where they 
might receive the needful preparation 
to provide for themselves. It was 
soon discovered that children, of the 
description to be provided for, were 
sometimes withheld from partaking of 
their bounty, by the fears and jealous¬ 
ies of connections. Those who were 
very ill qualified to provide for the 
moral or physical wants of their or¬ 
phan relatives, were not always will¬ 
ing to entrust their helpless charge to 
strangers, whose motives of action they 
were unable to appreciate. From this 
cause, combined perhaps with some 
others, the association were left to be¬ 
gin their operations with a solitary in¬ 
cumbent. 

A coloured man and his wife, of re¬ 
spectable character, were engaged to 
take charge, under the direction of a 
committee of the association, of the 
orphans who might be admitted into 
the shelter. The house in which they 
resided was fitted up for the purpose, 
and furnished with the needful accom¬ 
modations. The first orphan was ad¬ 
mired into the shelter, on the 7th of 


3d month, 1822. But this incipient 
institution was soon deprived of the 
services of the matron whom they had 
engaged. Humble as was her station 
in life, and short the period assigned 
to her services in this concern, her sud¬ 
den decease made a very sensible im¬ 
pression on the minds of her employers. 
In their notice of the event, they 
have given a very short but expressive 
testimony to the worth of P.osanna 
Jackson. 

In the fourth month a constitution 
was adopted, the preamble to which is 
given, as illustrative of the feelings by 
which the promoters of this institution 
were actuated. 

“ If any apology be necessary for in¬ 
troducing to the notice of the humane 
this obscure class of dependents upon 
public bounty, we trust that apology 
may be founded upon a sense of justice 
due to a people who have endured the 
oppressive burden of slavery for many 
generations, sustaining, in the estimate 
of public opinion, the odium of a cha¬ 
racteristic deficiency of mental capa¬ 
city, and practical default of moral 
principle: the unhappy result of the 
combined influence of long continued 
ignorance, poverty, neglect, and evil 
example. 

“ The ruling motive ofthe association 
is to provide a place of refuge for such 
of the offspring of this people, who, 
being orphans, h~ve a double claim 
upon charitable munificence ; a claim 
which must be allowed in itself to be 
equally valid front whatever cause they 
are deprived of parental protection ; 
whether their natural guardians have 
been removed by the inevitable stroke 
of death, or in the more deplorable 
event which sometimes occurs, that 
the bonds of affection are violated, and 
parents severed from their children by 
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the relentless hand of avarice and 
cruelty.” 

In the tenth month, the association, 
having a prospect of several additional 
incumbents, removed their furniture to 
a house in Noble street, which they 
rented for the purpose, at ninety dol¬ 
lars a year; and settled a family there, 
ready for the reception of such coloured 
orphans as might be entrusted to their 
direction and care. Written rules 
were provided for the government of 
the family, in which strict attention 
was enjoined to the physical comfort 
of the children; and care to establish 
regular moral habits. 

The proceedings of this association, 
in the organization and subsequent 
management of this interesting insti¬ 
tution, evince a degree of devotion to 
the cause in which they were engaged, 
and of judgment to conduct the con¬ 
cern with propriety, highly deserving 
of the confidence and support of the 
wealthy and humane. 

In the eighth month, 1824, a new 
location of the shelter was effected. 
The family was removed to No. 166, 
Cherry street, where it still continues. 

From the account of receipts and ex¬ 
penditures, which are exhibited in the 
annual statement of the treasurer’s ac¬ 
count, it is easily inferred that the 
funds have been, well economised; yet 
the unavoidable disbursements still 
press hard upon the means of supply. 
The attention of the public has been 
more than once called to the subject, 
by notices in the periodicals of the 
day. A few legacies have fallen to 
the association, but the funds are 
principally composed of donations, 
and annual subscriptions. 

In the spring of 1825, a donation of 
one hundred dollars was made to the 
association, by a society of coloured 


women, who had united for the pur¬ 
pose of affording assistance to the sick 
of their own colour; and at one time 
contemplated an extension of their 
plan, so as to include the objects em¬ 
braced by our female friends. Their 
donation was vested in a city water 
loan, on which interest is receivable at 
six per cent. This is designed as the 
beginning of a fund for the purchase of 
a permanent location for the shelter. 

It is very desirable that an enter¬ 
prise of so noblepa character, so well 
calculated, not only to promote the im¬ 
provement of an oppressed and de¬ 
graded race, but to diminish the future 
expenses of government, should be 
placed beyond the reach of pecuniary 
embarrassment. The very class whom 
these benevolent females are endeav¬ 
ouring to mould into useful members 
of society, are the children, with whom, 
if they continue to be neglected, we 
may reasonably expect, at a future day, 
our jails and penitentiaries tobecrowd- 
ed. If society can be secured, by the 
education of our youth, from the de¬ 
predations of lawless and untutored 
manhood, certainly policy, no less than 
humanity, dictates the course to be 
pursued. If any of those who are en¬ 
trusted with an abundance of wealth 
should feel disposed, in making their 
final arrangements, to remember the 
shelter , their posthumous liberality may 
probably be a blessing for ages to 
come, and can scarcely, within the 
reach of possibility, be productive of 
harm. 

REVIEW OF BARCLAV. 

(Continued from page 248.) 

In a preceding number I gave an 
analysis of the new slave law of the 
Bahamas, as a specimen of the kind of 
feeling which animates the West Indian 
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legislatures, in regard to the meliora¬ 
tion of their servile codes. As negro 
slavery, whether located on a British 
island or in the bosom of a republic, 
has certain invariable lineaments, the 
portrait may probably not be totally 
destitute of interest to the readers of 
this journal. We find, indeed, in the 
legislative enactments thus far ex¬ 
amined, little appearance of those be¬ 
nevolent feelings towards the slaves, 
which the statements of our author 
would lead us to eJJpect. The same 
subject will now be further pursued. 

In the island of Barbadoes, the re¬ 
formation of the slave laws was brought 
before the legislative assembly, in con¬ 
sequence of the recommendations of 
the mother country; but the spirit 
which was manifested in the opening 
of the question, sufficiently evinced the 
aversion of that body to the adoption 
of any real improvements in the legal 
condition of the slaves. The mover 
of the question seems to have been 
too indignant towards the authors of 
the measures at home, which had 
driven the colonial assemblies to the 
discussion of this unpopular subject, 
to confine himself to the merits of 
the question, or the proper means of 
attaining the object in view. He 
pronounced a most violent philippic 
against the abolitionists, denouncing 
them and their motives in terms quite 
too harsh and repulsive for parlia¬ 
mentary usage. The attempt of the 
mother country to procure, even by 
the instrumentality of the colonial le¬ 
gislatures themselves, a legal recogni¬ 
tion of the rights which we might 
suppose, from our author’s represen¬ 
tations, were generally admitted in 
practice, appears to have been thought 
sufficient to rouse at once all the indig¬ 
nation of the Barbadian proprietors. 


Two sessions were permitted to pass 
away, without effecting any thing in 
this momentous business. For when 
the assembly produced to the council 
their meliorating law, it appeared so 
defective in its provisions for the pro¬ 
tection of the slaves, that they refused 
their sanction; probably supposing 
such an exhibition of improved legis¬ 
lation, more likely to produce an un¬ 
favourable impression in the mother 
country, than the delay resulting from 
discordant opinions and protracted 
discussion. 

The points at issue were the follow¬ 
ing ; and they certainly furnish a curi¬ 
ous specimen of legislative humanity. 
Whether persons not proved to be 
slaves, shall or shall not enjoy the 
privileges of freemen; whether the 
punishment to be inflicted by the mas¬ 
ter on the slave should be subject to 
limitation, or left discretional; whe¬ 
ther the mere attempt, on the part of 
a slave, to strike a white person, should 
be held a justification, if that white 
person should kill the slave in return; 
whether a slave making unfounded 
complaints against his master, shall 
be punished with greater or with less 
severity; whether the instrument for 
compelling the labour of slaves should 
be a whip or a cat-o’-nine tails; whe¬ 
ther any free white, free coloured, or 
free black persons, who shall be guilty 
of intermarrying with slaves, should 
be subjected to the ignominy of having 
the evidence of slaves generally admit¬ 
ted against them; whether Sunday 
markets shall be abolished; whether 
the heavy fine of £50 on each act of 
manumission shall be continued.* 


* Second report of the committee 
for the gradual abolition of slavery. 
London, 1825* Page 8-—11. 
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This arduous enterprise has at length 
been effected, and a new slave lawJbas 
been offered to the royal approval, 
which was applauded by the speaker 
of the assembly as an act which must 
endear their memory to posterity. This 
splendid achievement of West Indian 
humanity; this result of the labour of 
so many tedious hours, offers however, 
to our view, a gloomy picture of servile 
happiness. 

They commence with a compliment 
to the 'prudence and wisdom of their 
forefathers, as exhibited in their laws 1 
for the government of their slaves; 
and repeal sixteen statutes which had 
been enacted on that subject in the 
course of an hundred and thirty years. 

Slaves accused of capital* crimes 
are to be tried by three justices, and 
twelve freeholders of the parish where 
the crime was committed. If the jury 
are unanimous in convicting, and the 
sentence be death, the execution shall 
take place not less than forty-eight 
hours after passing the'sentence; and 
if the owner or overseer of the slave 
be the prosecutor, then a solicitor is to 
be engaged for the accused, and a 
clerk is to be appointed to take minutes 
of the trial, which are to be filed in the 
Crown-office of the island. If, when 
a slave is condemned to death or trans¬ 
portation, the owner, Szc. shall desire 
to appeal, (the slave himself has no 
right of appeal,) the execution shall be 
stayed for ten days, that such owner 
may have time to apply to the governor 
for a writ of error; and the judgment 
of the court of error, which shall have 
power either to affirm or reverse the * 
sentence, shall be final; such court 
having power also to award costs 
against persons who may be deemed 
obstinate and vexatious for moving a 
writ of error without good cause. 

Every owner, who does not furnish 
every year his slaves with “decent 
clothing, according to the custom of 
the island,” shall, on proof thereof, pay 
twenty shillings for each slave who 
shall not have been decently clothed 
, within the year; half to be paid to the 


informer, and half to the treasury of 
the island. 

This fine, we observe, is $2 90 cents 
of our money, and therefore the risk 
of the master is certainly much less 
than the expense of decent clothing. 
Supposing the law enforced, the mas¬ 
ter may probably neglect to clothe his 
slave with less cost than he can clothe 
him; for what sort of decent clothing 
for a year could we purchase at the 
price of $2 90 cents ? 

Several clauses are introduced to 
regulate the apprehension and impri¬ 
sonment of slaves. 

If not claimed in three months, the 
provost-marshal is empowered to sell 
them: the proceeds, after paying their 
expenses, to be paid into the treasury. 
Until 'sold, the runaways are to be kept 
at work in the chain-gang. Persons 
claiming to be free are to be kept ad¬ 
vertised as such for three months; and 
if at the end of that time their freedom 
is not proved, the governor and council 
are empowered to hear and to deter¬ 
mine the matter, and either to sell 
them as slaves or send them off the 
island. For persons committed as run¬ 
aways, but claiming to be free, the 
provost-marshal may take bail ih lOOZ. 
The keepers of the cage, or of prisons, 
misconducting themselves, or being 
guilty of any crime, misdemeanor, or 
offence, in their office, shall be punish¬ 
ed with imprisonment, not exceeding 
one month, and fine, not exceeding 
five pounds. 

Any justice of the peace may call 
out a guard of twenty men, armed, to 
apprehend run-away slaves; and if any 
such slaves are killed, in consequence 
of their resisting the authority of this 
guard, the guard shall not be punished 
for the same, either criminally or other¬ 
wise. 

Any owner, Szc. permitting a slave 
to go at large for the purpose of sup¬ 
porting himself, or paying hire for him¬ 
self, or following any trade or business, 
for his own advantage or that of his 
owner or any other person, shall forfeit 
5/.; the onus probandi resting on the 
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party complained of. Tins most cruel i 
and oppressive enactment is not to ex¬ 
tend to a slave regularly settled in any 
house, and carrying on trade for the 
benefit of his owner, if licensed half- 
yearly. 

Any person may apprehend any 
slave having in his possession “any 
sugar-canes, sugar, rum, cotton, gin¬ 
ger, aloes, plate, wrought or cast iron, 
lead, copper, pewter, brass, tin, or 
otker article or thing , of what nature 
or hind soever , without a note descrip¬ 
tive of the same; who, on conviction 
before any justice of the peace, shall 
be whipped, at his discretion, not ex¬ 
ceeding thirty-nine lashes. And if any 
slave shall plant cotton, ginger, or 
aloes, it can only be reaped under the 
inspection of some white person, and 
sold or disposed of by the same. 

“ Any slaves guilty of quarrelling or 
fighting with one another; or of inso¬ 
lent language or gestures to or of any 
white person; or of swearing , or utter¬ 
ing any Obscene speeches ; or of drunk¬ 
enness ; or making, selling, throwing, 
or firing squibs^ serpents, or other fire¬ 
works ; or of cock-fighting or gaming; 
or of riding on a faster gait than a walk , 
or of driving upon a faster gait than a 
gentle trot , on any road, street, or lane 
of the island; or of cruelly whipping, i 
beating, or ill-using any horse, mule, 
ass, or other cattle; or of negligently j 
driving any wagon, cart, carriage, &c.; j 
or of any disorderly conduct or misbe¬ 
haviour; shall, on conviction before 
any justice of the peace, be whipped, 
at his discretion , not exceeding thirty- 
nine stripes; but the punishment of. 
pregnant women shall be commuted to 
imprisonment ! 

Slaves wilfully striking or assaulting 
any white person, shall suffer, for the 
first offence, not more than six months’ 
imprisonment and thirty-nine lashes; 
for the second, transportation for life, 
or imprisonment and hard labour, at 
the discretion of the court. Slaves 
who “shall strike, or offer, or dare to 
strike, or use any violence towards 
their master or mistress, shall, for the 
first offence, suffer death without be¬ 
nefit of clergy, transportation, or such 
other punishment as the court may 
think fit to inflict; and for the second, 
death without benefit of clergy. Slaves 
guilty of treason or rebellion, or who 


shall excite, or in any way promote 
mutiny or rebellion, or any thing that 
slid! have a tendency thereto, or pre¬ 
pare arms or offensive weapons; or 
hold any council for, or compass or 
imagine for, the purpose of rebellion; 
or commit any murder, forgery, felony, 
or robbery; or wilfully set fire to any 
house, out-house, canes, &c.; or break 
into any house, and steal thence above 
the value of forty shillings; or com¬ 
pass and imagine the death of any per¬ 
son, and declare the same by some 
overt act; or steal any live stock above 
forty shillings’ value ; shall, for every 
such offence, suffer death without be¬ 
nefit of clergy, transportation, or such 
other punishment as the court shall 
inflict. Slaves committing any crime 
not here specified, which, if committed 
by a white or free person, would be 
deemed felony by- the laws of Great 
Britain; or wantonly and wilfully kill¬ 
ing, by poison or in any other manner, 
any cattle, horse, mare, mule, ass, 
sheep, or hog; or who shall pretend 
to supernatural powers, or .shall use 
obeah* for malicious purposes; shall 
suffer death without benefit of clergy, 
or such other punishment as the court 
shall think proper. Slaves stealing, 
or attempting to steal, under the value 
of forty shillings, any cane-trash, &c. 
shall suffer corporal punishment, im¬ 
prisonment, and hard labour, at the 
discretion of any one justice; but if 
the slave was urged to the crime by his 
owner'not giving him sufficient food, 
the punishment shall be proportionably 
lessened, and the master be subject to 
a fine of 50Z.” 

The practice of divination, or for¬ 
tune-telling, shall be punished in a 
slave by whipping, imprisonment, and 
working in the chain gang, at the dis¬ 
cretion of any one justice; in a white 
or free person, by a fine of 10Z. 

Any person wilfully or maliciously 
killing or murdering, or causing to be 
killed or murdered, any slave, shall be 
adjudged guilty of felony, and shall 
suffer death without benefit of clergy. 
But “if any person shall unfortunately 
kill by accident the slave of another, 


* And yet Barclay tells us obeah 
is now seldom heard of. How then 
comes" it to be a capital offence in 
Barbadoes ? 
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he shall only be liable to an action at 
law for the value of the slave:” or if 
any slave shall be killed while com¬ 
mittings or attempting to commit* any 
robbery, theft, burglary, or arson, or in 
the attempt to maim or injure any 
white person, the person killing any 
such slave shall not be punished for 
the same, either criminally of other¬ 
wise. 

41 Whereas it is highly expedient to 
restrain owners and others, having the 
government and direction of slaves, 
from indiscriminately, wantonly, and 
cruelly exercising the power they pos¬ 
sess over slaves; and as the cruelty of 
punishment by flogging necessarily 
depends much more on the manner of 
inflicting it than upon the number of 
stripes; it is therefore most conducive to 
the ends of humanity ” [not to limit the 
number of lashes, but] “ to trust to the 
discretion and good feelings of the 
justices before whom complaints shall 
foe made:” it is enacted, that if any 
person commits, of causes to be com¬ 
mitted, any wanton act of cruelty to¬ 
wards any slave, or shall wantonly, 
maliciously, and cruelly whip, beat, or 
bruise any slave, such person, on con¬ 
viction before two justices, may be 
fined not more than 25L (about 177. 
sterling) : and if the accuser cannot 
prove his complaint, yet if the marks 
of the cruelty appear on the person of 
the slave, and the slave makes a par¬ 
ticular, consistent, and probable state¬ 
ment of the cruel punishment, then 
the accused shall be considered guilty, 
unless he shall prove, either by his 
own oath, or the oath of some credible 
witness, that the punishment was not 
inflicted by him, or with his know¬ 
ledge : and if any slave shall make a 
complaint, which shall appear to be 
frivolous, vexatious, or unfounded, 
then the justices may give him thirty- 
nine stripes. Any person maiming, 
mutilating, or dismembering a slave, 
may , on conviction at the grand ses¬ 
sions, be punished by fine and impri¬ 
sonment, [no minimum is fixed,] or 
either, as the court shall think fit; 
and if the maiming, &c. shall be done 
by the owner, then the slave shall be 
taken possession of by the treasurer j 
of the island, and forthwith sold [not j 
made free, but sold] to some person of j 
good and humane repu't|, for the best 


price that can be obtained for him, and 
the proceeds paid over to the owner or 
his creditors. For a second offence, 
the whole of his property in land and 
slaves shall be vested in trustees, to 
be managed for his benefit or that Gf 
his creditors, or to be sold, as the case 
may be, and paid to him or to his cre¬ 
ditors ; and he shall be declared inca¬ 
pable of holding the possession, or 
having any control whatsoever over 
slaves. 

Any slave who shall hear any other 
slave speak any words tending to mu¬ 
tiny or rebellion, of shall know of his 
having gunpowder or arms in his pos¬ 
session for purposes of rebellion, and 
shall not immediately disclose the 
same, shall suffer death without bene¬ 
fit of clergy, or such other punishment 
as the court may think fit. 

Any slave giving information which 
shall lead to the discovery of plots, 
&c. and shall cause the conviction of 
the accused, shall be purchased by the 
treasurer and made free, and receive 
an annuity of 10k and be sent where 
he pleases. 

As the evidence of slaves is admit¬ 
ted against persons of their own con¬ 
dition, but not against whites, a strong 
temptation to perjury and judicial mur¬ 
der, is here held out to the slaves, with¬ 
out exposing the whites to danger. 
Numerous specific instances might be 
given, in which there is too much rea¬ 
son to believe that this kind of temp¬ 
tation has been too strong for negro 
virtue* 

Every slave who, in the case of in¬ 
vasion or rebellion, shall by any means 
kill or destroy one or more of the 
enemy or rebels, shall be rewarded at 
the public expense, or made free, if his 
cost shall not exceed 100k 

“The evidence of slaves shall, as 
heretofore, be taken and received, in 
all cases against each other.” The evi¬ 
dence of slaves having a certificate of 
competency from the clergyman of the 
parish, shall be received in all cases 
which do not concern their owners, or 
uiTect the life of a white person. ' But 
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If any white or free person shall asso¬ 
ciate with a slave in. cock-fighting, 
gaming, getting drunk, &c.; or shall 
live with any slave as man or wife „ then 
the evidence of any slave shall be re¬ 
ceived against such person. Slaves 
giving false evidence are to be punish¬ 
ed as the person would be on whose trial 
the false evidence was given. 

If this act contains, as the governor 
on transmitting it to Lord Bathurst 
asserts it does, very great and sub¬ 
stantial improvements, what was the 
condition of the slaves before its en¬ 
actment?* 

THE ANTELOPE, OR GENERAL RAMIREZ. 

The petition of Richard H. Wilde to 
the general government on the subject 
of his bond to the United States, con¬ 
ditioned for the removal of a number 
of African slaves beyond our territo¬ 
rial limits, having produced consider¬ 
able incidental discussion in the House 
of Representatives, on the subject of 
slavery and the slave trade, it is ap¬ 
prehended that a concise narrative of 
the case may prove interesting to some 
of the readers of this journal. 

In the year 1819, a privateer, called 
the Columbia, sailing under a Vene- 
zuelian commission, entered the port 
of Baltimore, and there clandestinely 
shipped a crew of thirty or forty men, 
with whom she proceeded to sea. The 
Artigan flag was hoisted, and the name 
of the vessel changed to the Arrogonta. 

A piratical slave trading cruise was 
prosecuted along the coast of Africa, 
in the course of which, a vessel, said to 
be the Exchange, of Bristol, Rhode 
Island, which was found slaving on the 
coast, was robbed of twenty-five slaves. 

A number, supposed about one hundred 

* Picture of West Indian Slavery, 
as drawn by the Colonists themselyes. 

- - !l 


and thirty, were taken from several 
vessels bearing the Portuguese flag; 
and finally, a Spanish ship, called the 
Antelope, which was found taking in 
slaves on the African coast, was cap¬ 
tured as Spanish property. 

On board this vessel, John Smith, 
an American citizen, was placed as 
captain, and the name of the ship 
changed to that of the General Rami¬ 
rez. The slaves were transferred from 
the Arrogonta, to the General Rami¬ 
rez, and the two vessels sailed in com¬ 
pany to the coast of Brazil, obviously 
to effect a clandestine sale of the 
slaves; but here the Arrogonta was 
wrecked, and the captain, Metcalf, and 
great part of the crew, either captured 
or drowned. Whatever was saved 
from the Arrogonta, was transferred 
to the General Ramirez ; and captain 
Smith proceeded to the north along 
the coast of Surinam, and among the 
West Indian Islands. Not finding an 
opportunity to dispose of his cargo, he 
sailed still northward, and while hov¬ 
ering on the coast of Florida, the ves¬ 
sel was reported to captain Jackson, of 
the revenue cutter, Dallas, as one of 
apiratical appearance. Captain Jack- 
son, with a sufficient force, proceeded 
to visit and examine her. On board¬ 
ing he found two hundred and eighty 
slaves on board; and that the captain 
held an American protection, though 
professing to act under a commission 
j from general Artigas. The crew were 
likewise chiefly Americans. Under 
these circumstances, captain Jackson 
took the vessel into Savanna for adju¬ 
dication. This was in the early part 
of 18^0. 

A number of conflicting claims were 
set up to the persons of these sable 
strangers. 1st. They were claimed by 
captain Jackson, on behalf of the United 
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States, and the officers and crew of 
the Dallas cutter.* 2d. The Spanish 
vice-consul claimed the vessel, and 
one hundred and fifty of the slaves, on 
behalf of the original owners who were 
Spanish subjects. 3d. The Portuguese 
vice-consul claimed one hundred and 
thirty of the slaves, on behalf of some 
unknown Portuguese owner, from 
whom they were understood to have 
been taken. 4th. An under claim was 
made by captain Jackson, on behalf of 
the officers and crew of the Dallas, in 
case restitution was decreed to the 
Spanish and Portuguese claimants, for 
salvage; they having rescued the ship 
and cargo from pirates or enemies to 
Spain. 5th. Captain Smith claimed 
the ship and cargo, by the rights of 
war; on the strength of his commis¬ 
sion from general Artigas. 

While these claims were in suspense, 
the sickly summer carried off about 
fifty of the slaves. The rest were dis¬ 
tributed in the neighbourhood of Sa¬ 
vanna, to work for their maintenance 
with various individuals, under the 
superintendance of the marshal. 

The judge (Wm. Johnson) of the 
district court, decided that the twenty- 
five slaves, taken from the American 
ship Exchange, were free, and subject 
to the order of the executive. The 
rest were ordered to be restored to the 
Spanish and Portuguese claimants, be¬ 
cause the Arrogonta, which captured 
them, had been equipped in one of 
our ports. The capture was therefore 


* This claim, if allowed, would have 
rendered the slaves free, liable to the 
orders of the president, who is author¬ 
ized to provide for their removal be¬ 
yond the limits of the United States. 
The captain and crew would have 
been entitled to a bounty. See pajre 
16 of this journal."- % 

Vol. i.—44 


a breach of our neutrality, and our 
treaty stipulations require restitution. 
It being impossible to identify the 
slaves belonging originally to the cargo 
of the Exchange, sixteen were ordered 
to be selected by lot, from among the 
survivors, and placed at the disposal 
of the president. It hence appears 
that about one-third of the slaves, 
found on board of the General Rami¬ 
rez, were by this time extinct. Those 
sixteen, I presume, were sent to Li¬ 
beria, as I find by letter from John H. 
Morell, marshal, to the secretary of 
the navy, dated September 29, 1821, 
that they were then waiting the orders 
of the executive; and a letter from the 
navy department to the marshal, 
dated April 8, 1822, directs that all 
the captured slaves in his possession 
should be sent to Norfolk or Baltimore, 
for the purpose of transportation to 
Africa. 

The case being carried by appeal to 
the supreme court of the United States, 
it was decided there in 1825, that, in¬ 
asmuch as no Portuguese owner had 
appeared during the five years that 
had elapsed since the capture, it must 
be presumed none such existed. The 
Portuguese flag was probably assumed 
to conceal the real character of the 
owner. The Spanish claims were ad¬ 
mitted as far as the number, found on 
board the Antelope when captured by 
the Arrogonta, could be proved. The 
court considered the title established 
to ninety-three of the original cargo of 
the General Ramirez. It therefore 
directed that such part of ninety-three 
as the survivors were of the original 
number, should be given up to the 
Spanish claimants. 

The question again came up in 1826, 
as to the maimer in which the residue 
of these ninety-three, now reduced to 
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fifty, should be designated, when it was 
decreed that they must be individually 
identified, and not selected by lot. The 
attempts to identify the slaves origin¬ 
ally shipped on board the Antelope, 
were successful only as far as thirty- 
nine individuals. The proof, such as 
it was, to this number, was subjected 
to the examination of the supreme 
court, within the last year, and finally 
settled. The thirty-nine there identi¬ 
fied were decreed to the Spanish 
claimants. The rest were delivered to 
the marshal, to be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the president.* 

The subjoined notice of them is con¬ 
tained in the report from the navy 
department accompanying the presi¬ 
dent’s message to congress, at the 
opening of the present session. 

During the past summer, 142 were 
sent from Savanna to the agency. 
They were brought into Georgia, in 
the yeaf 1820, in the General Ramirez : 
and have been, from that time to the 
last spring, in a course of litigation, 
and at a great expense to the govern¬ 
ment. As soon as the department was 
authorized to take charge of and re¬ 
move them, measures were taken for 
that purpose. They were received at 
the agency, and disposed of in such 
way, that they will occasion very little 
expense for the first six months, and 
none afterwards. 

The petition presented to congress 
is as follows. 

“ 7b the Honourable the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States , in Congress assembled: 

“ The petition of Richard H. Wilde 
humbly showeth— 

“ That a vessel called the Antelope, 


* This account was made up from 
some papers lodged in the office of 
the navy department at Washington, 
and the reports of the cases in Wheaton, 
vol. x. xi. and xii. 


or General Ramirez, together with a 
number of Africans on board, were 
captured by a revenue officer of the 
United States, and brought into the 
port of Savanna for adjudication. 
The vessel and cargo being libelled, 
were claimed in behalf of Spanish and 
Portuguese owners, by the consuls of 
their respective nations, and such pro¬ 
ceedings had, that a large number of 
Africans were ultimately adjudged to 
the United States, to be disposed of 
according to law, as may be seen by 
the record of the case in the supreme 
court remaining, and the report there¬ 
of, in the 10th, 11th, and 12th vols. of 
Wheaton’s Reports. 

“But it also appears thereby,that 
thirty-nine of the Africans therein 
mentioned were finally decreed to be 
slaves, the property of the Spanish 
claimants, piratically taken from them 
on the high seas, by a pretended South 
American privateer, and as such or¬ 
dered to be restored to them, they pay¬ 
ing salvage to captain Jackson, of fifty 
dollar.’ per head, the charges of the 
marshal for the maintenance, clothing, 
safe keeping, &c. of the Africans, 
amounting to six thousand three hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven dollars, the costs 
of court and bills of proctors in the 

cause, amounting to --— ; and, 

moreover, giving bond with security, 
to export the said negroes out of the 
United States. 

“ That the said Africans having been 
in the state of Georgia, under the 
charge of the marshal of that district, 
by order of the United States’ circuit 
court, for more than eight years, have 
formed connections by marriage, and 
many of them have children, from 
whom, if sent out of the country, they 
must be separated, as their wives and 
children are the property of other per¬ 
sons than the Spanish claimants. 

“ That, in November, 1827, an agent 
from the Spanish owners, Cuesta, 
Manzanal & Brother, arrived in Savan¬ 
na, bearing full powers, to a respect¬ 
able merchant of that city, to receive 
the said slaves for the said owners, 
pursuant to the decree, paying the 
charges and giving the bonds afore¬ 
said, and immediately to transport 
them to the island of Cuba, the agent 
being authorized to engage a vessel 
for that purpose. 
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“ Your petitioner, then in Savanna, 
being apprised of the repugnance of 
these people to depart from a country, 
to the language and habits of which 
they were accustomed; where easy la¬ 
bour was imposed, and kind treatment 
received, and struck with the cruelty 
of separating them from their wives 
and children, to send them into slavery 
in a Spanish colony, resolved, if possi¬ 
ble, though with some risk and trouble 
to himself, to afford them the chance 
of becoming free, or, at least, of suffer¬ 
ing servitude only in that mitigated 
form already familiar to them, in a 
state of society to which they had be¬ 
come reconciled, and in the bosom of 
their families. 

“ For this purpose he became the 
purchaser of the Spanish interest, sa¬ 
tisfied the marshal’s bill, and all other 
legal charges, as will appear by the 
proper vouchers, and entered into the 
necessary bonds, to transport them out 
of the United States within the time 
limited. 

“ He has since, in order that they 
might be sent as free men to Liberia, 
made an offer of the said Africans, to 
the Colonization Society, for the mo¬ 
ney actually paid by him to the Span¬ 
ish owners, and the charges aforesaid, 
as taxed by the circuit court, without 
interest , or any addition whatever , for 
the trouble and expenses of your peti¬ 
tioner incurred in their behalf. 

“ This offer the society have not ac¬ 
cepted. 

“ In order to avoid seeing this un- 
happy people exported immediately, 
your petitioner, as before stated, has 
been obliged to give security that they 
shall be sent out of the United States 
within a specified time. The condi¬ 
tion of his bond he must and will per¬ 
form, however painful to himself, if 
congress decline to interfere. 

“ It is impossible to evade perform¬ 
ance, and if it were possible, he is in¬ 
capable of attempting it. If the bond 
can be cancelled, he proposes, by pur¬ 
chase or exchange, without a view to 
profit, to unite the families; and after¬ 
wards to settle them, within the terri¬ 
tories of the Uuited States, that they 
will be secure of as much kindness and 
indulgence as the condition of slavery 
allows. 

If they must continue slaves, as it 
is decreed by the definite sentence of 


the supreme court, your petitioner hum¬ 
bly inquires, can it be important to the 
United States that their captivity 
should be embittered as much as possible 
by removal to estrange land, a separa¬ 
tion from their wives and children, 
harder labour, and more cruel treat¬ 
ment ? 

“ Since the owners of the wives and 
children will not sell them into Span¬ 
ish bondage, even were your petitioner 
able to purchase and capable of pur¬ 
chasing them for such an object, (which 
he is not,) the separation of the hus¬ 
band from the wife, and the parent 
from the child, becomes inevitable,un¬ 
less this bond shall be cancelled. 

“ For the sake of these poor creatures, 
and in the name of humanity, your 
petitioner humbly prays it may be can¬ 
celled. 

“And your petitioner will ever pray. 
“ RICHARD HENRY WILDE.” 

The history of these untutored stran¬ 
gers is in part before the public, but 
probably the most pathetic portion of 
this tale of woe, is covered with the 
mantle of oblivion. They have none 
to portray the scenes through which 
they probably passed on their native 
shore. The terrors of the midnight 
attack, the flames of the burning vil¬ 
lage, the flight of the mother with the 
infant on her back, the desperate the 
sanguinary conflict, the bleeding vic¬ 
tims, the anguish of despair, the long 
and toilsome journey to the distant 
coast, the ravings of despair when the 
land of their birth sunk in the distant 
horizon, the noisome floating dungeon, 
may all be distinctly imagined, for 
these are the usual concomitants of 
this murderous traffic. 

But adverting to what we actually 
know of their calamitous adventures, 
we have enough to awaken a lively 
sympathy, if that feeling was not blunt¬ 
ed by the reflection that its objects are 
covered with a skin not coloured Iiko 
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our own. We find them on board a 
.slave vessel, the horrors of which are 
too well known to need description; 
there they were captured by pirates, 
carried from place to place, their cap- 
tors hovering, probably for months, on 
the shores of the two Americas, in 
search of an opportunity to dispose of 
the living cargo, till at length they 
were landed on the shores of the Uni¬ 
ted States. Of two hundred and eighty 
who survived the horrors of this float¬ 
ing captivity, one hundred and fifty- 
eight have experienced the protection 
of our laws, and been reshipped to 
their native land. Thirty-nine, the 
only remaining survivors, now await 
the decision of congress. A benevo¬ 
lent citizen of Georgia, has interfered 
to rescue this poor remnant of a nu¬ 
merous band, from a second transporta¬ 
tion in the holds of a slave ship, and 
offers to restore them to freedom and 
their country, upon a mere repayment 
of his actual disbursements. Large 
appropriations have been made for the 
abolition of the African slave trade; 
why may not congress add another 
twig to the laurel, by sending this 
feeble company to join their liberated 
companions on their natal coasts? 
Their case differs from that of their j 
more fortunate companions,in nothing j 
which can soften their lot, or lighten j 
to them the burden of slavery. 

REMARKS ON WEEMS* DEFENCE OF 
SLAVERY. 

In the reports of the debates in con- | 
gress on the petition of Richard H. j 
Wilde, I find what I had not expected 
to see or to hear on this side of the 
Atlantic. A member of the house of j 
representatives, (John C. Weems of i 
Maryland,) lias so far disavowed the j 
principles upon which we assumed our j 


station among the nations of the world, 
as to attempt a vindication of slavery, 
even on the floor of that capitol which 
is loudly proclaimed ta be sacred to 
liberty. I had supposed that our 
brethren of the south were willing to 
acknowledge, that slavery is a moral 
and political evil. That being entailed 
upon them by their ancestors, the dif- 
ficultyof its extinction, and the dangers 
attendant upon every extensive and 
radical change in the existing order, 
must be relied upon as their excuse for 
its continuance. 

Every person, of sober reflection, 
who is even partially acquainted with 
the situation of the slave-holding 
states, must be aware that the work 
of emancipation is one of great and 
appalling magnitude. The man of 
liberal feelings will make large allow¬ 
ances for the tardy and reluctant move¬ 
ments of the south, in this momentous 
work. But when we find this system 
elaborately defended, and the sacred 
volume pressed into the defence, not 
by an obscure individual, but by the 
representative of a free people, and in 
the hall of our national government, 
we may well blush for our country, 
and inquire, what is the tenure by 
which our own boasted liberties are 
held ? 

Considering the publicity of the 
defence, rather than the force of the 
arguments, it appears to be entirely 
within the plan of this journal, to fol¬ 
low the speaker, and expose his falla¬ 
cies. 

The orator commences with the 
sweeping declaration, “that slavery, 
the right of property in the human 
family, by purchase with your money, 
to be held and transferred in perpetuity 
to posterity, had been recognised by 
the Almighty himself, to the fullest. 
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extent , under every dispensation which 
he has condescended, in mercy, to ex¬ 
tend to man.” 

Previously to an examination how 
far the sacred volume can be made, 
by any latitude of construction, to sus¬ 
tain this position, it will not be imper¬ 
tinent to inquire, whether such a doc¬ 
trine does not stamp a greater stigma 
upon the character of a benevolent 
Creator than the boldest atheist has 
ever attempted? And whether such an 
inference, if fairly deduced from Scrip¬ 
ture testimony, would not do more to 
prostrate the reputation of those in¬ 
valuable writings, than all the pervert¬ 
ed ingenuity of the enemies of religion, 
from the days of Sanballat to the 
present time ? "What a powerful argu¬ 
ment, in the hands of a Volney or Paine, 
would it be against the authenticity of 
Scripture, if it could be shown that 
slavery was recognised there in itsfull¬ 
est extent. But what are the proofs ? 

The first Scripture argument is 
drawn from the circumstance related 
in the ninth chapter of Genesis, of the 
undutifiil conduct of Ham. This ar¬ 
gument is so old, that I know not by 
whom it was first advanced, and so 
weak that I wonder it was ever ad¬ 
vanced at all. Allowing to that in¬ 
delicate act, all the criminality that 
either Scripture or reason can attach 
to it, I would submit to any rational 
mind, whether a temporary confine¬ 
ment, of the offender himself, in the 
penitentiary, would not be as ample a 
punishment as modern justice could 
wish to dispense? But we may ob¬ 
serve, that the curse, whatever its 
meaning or force may have been, was 
denounced upon Canaan, the father of 
the race whom the people of Israel 
partially dispossessed cf their lands, 
and reduced to a national not a per¬ 


sonal bondage.* Here we find the 
prediction of Noah sufficiently verified; 
yet we are not to forget, that ifc-wav* not 
the prediction, but the special com¬ 
mand of the Almighty, that warranted 
the Israelites in executing the decree. 
To deduce, from this portion of Scrip¬ 
ture, a valid argument for the slavery 
of the negroes, several difficult ques¬ 
tions must be satisfactorily solved. Wo 
must prove that the declaration of 
Noah was a denunciation, and not 
merely a prediction; that the curse of 
slavery was affixed, not merely to 
Ham or Canaan personally, but to 
their posterity for at least an hundred 
generations; and having fairly esta¬ 
blished these points, we must then 
prove, that the negroes are the poste¬ 
rity of Ham, or rather of Canaan, 
and that our own ancestry was sot 
drawn from the same polluted stock, 
I am well aware of the notion so im¬ 
plicitly received, that the three sons of 
Noah were put into possession, by their 
father’s will, or their own choice, of 
the three quarters of the old world, 
and that Africa was allotted to Hem. 
But I venture to assert that it is totally 
destitute of historical support. Indeed, 
the contrary is clearly established by 
the only authentic history which ap¬ 
proaches, by several generations, to 
that interesting period. We may as 
rationally suppose that the inhabitants 
of western Europe, and consequently 
of the United States, are descended 
from Ham, as from either of his bro¬ 
thers. Indeed, the most probable sup¬ 
position is, that wc partake of the 
blood of them all. It is not likely that 
the grandsons of Noah always married 
their sisters; no doubt the cousins 


* Joshua xvi. 10. xvii. 12,13. Judges 
i. 28, 29, 30. 
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would sometimes be preferred. When 
the childrer ~ 1 -ael drove the inha¬ 
bitants of Paiesmce, the descendants 
of Ham, out of their land , may we not 
safely conclude that some of them 
would make their way to the west 
along the northern shores of the Me¬ 
diterranean, and gradually spread into 
Europe ? 

But could it be demonstrated that 
the negroes are the posterity of Ham, 
and that we are descended from Ja- 
pheth or Shem, we should still want a 
warrant for the infliction of the punish¬ 
ment denounced upon the race. The 
denunciation of the prophet against 
Eli’s house, was not a warrant to every 
infuriated ruffian to butcher his sons. 

Our orator next adverts to the case of 
the patriarch Abraham, whom he gra¬ 
tuitously claims as a slave holder. The 
three hundred and eighteen trained 
servants , whom he armed to pursue 
the plunderers of Sodom, are consi¬ 
dered as slaves: and as the Almighty 
condescended to bless the master, it is 
gravely concluded, that the act of hold¬ 
ing these men in that condition, was 
consistent with the divine will; and 
hence the more sweeping conclusion 
seems to be drawn, not very logically 
it is true, that the slavery now prac¬ 
tised among us, must be right. To 
this inference I must be permitted to 
demur. 

In the first place, we have no testi¬ 
mony that this band was composed of 
slaves , or even of servants ; for in the 
Hebrew, the noun to which the adjec¬ 
tive trained or instructed relates, is 
not expressed, and must therefore be 
supplied by conjecture. We may sup¬ 
pose, if we will, that they were a 
military corps, instructed in the use of 
arms, and kept under pay, for the pur¬ 
pose of defending the patriarch and 


his possessions against the incursions 
of the neighbouring tribes. The ser¬ 
vants spoken of in a subsequent verse, 
were evidently those who served un¬ 
der him in that expedition, including 
Aner, Eshcol, and Marnre, with their 
forces, who were confederate with 
Abram, and composed a part of his 
army. 

In the next place, the only inference 
in relation to the condition of these 
servants, which can be drawn from the 
narrative, is, that their service was 
voluntary, and not constrained. They 
were instructed in the use of arms, and 
led out to battle by the patriarch him¬ 
self. The government was patriarchal, 
not national; the power of constraint 
was within the family, and not sup¬ 
ported by national force. It was not 
then consistent with the condition of 
the patriarch, or the nature of the case, 
that those who held the sword should 
be slaves. 

An argument something more plausi¬ 
ble, is drawn from the injunction laid 
upon Abraham, that “ he that is born 
in thy house, or bought with thy money, 
must needs be circumcised.” Hence 
slavery, we are to believe, was clearly 
tolerated by the Almighty himself, not 
merely in the persons thus purchased, 
but in their posterity for ever. “■ My 
covenant shall be in your flesh, for an 
everlasting covenant .” How this proves 
the perpetuity of slavery, I am unable 
to perceive. I apprehend a modem 
Jew, who should insist that the prac¬ 
tice of circumcision was never to be 
dispensed with, would have greatly 
the advantage of the argument in a 
| contest with a slave holder, if this 
passage is to be taken as the text. 

I wish to speak with reverence of 
sacred things, and not needlessly en¬ 
gage in discussions of a theological 
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nature; but I must be permitted to say, ! 
that the dispensations of unsearchable 
wisdom are always adapted, not only 
to the nature, but also to the condition 
of man. If the patriarch Abraham, 
the father of the faithful, was permit¬ 
ted to hold slaves, whom he purchased 
from his idolatrous neighbours, to sub¬ 
ject them to his mild paternal govern¬ 
ment, and to bring them into covenant 
with the true and living God, it ap¬ 
pears to me something allied to blas¬ 
phemy, to infer from thence that we 
are divinely authorised to purchase 
and hold in bondage, the children 
born among us, without regard to 
their spiritual welfare. The authority 
given to Abraham, if authority it was, 
to retain the servants thus purchased, 
is accompanied with the most solemn 
obligations- The duty enjoined is the 
more prominent feature. If we plead 
the example, we must take it with all 
its responsibilities. We must follow 
the example in regard to religious in¬ 
struction as well as magisterial autho¬ 
rity. We must not hold our slaves 
merely as property, and ministers to 
our pleasure and ease, but as objects 
of paternal solicitude and religious 
oversight. The testimony given of 
Abraham, “ I know him, that he will 
command his children and his house¬ 
hold after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment,” presents a conclusive rea¬ 
son why he might be safely trusted 
with power, which was not designed 
to be always purchased with money. 
It must have been a privilege of no 
trivial kind, to be domesticated in such 
a family. 

But if we examine a little more 
closely, we find that the hypothesis, 
that those who had been purchased of 


strangers were held in servitude by 
this pattern of righteousnesses entirely 
gratuitous. It is no where asserted 
that they were held as slaves. They 
may have been purchased from mo¬ 
tives of humanity, to be redeemed 
from slavery; or they may have been 
purchased of their needy parents, to 
serve during a limited period. 

From the whole tenor of the patri¬ 
archal history, it appears difficult to 
find even an example, not to say an 
authority, for personal and hereditary 
slavery. We find Jacob in possession 
of men-servants and women-servants, 
when returning from Padanaram; yet 
when we look round in search of those 
brethren whom he called to witness the 
covenant with Laban, none can be 
found except those servants, who were 
employed in the care of his family and 
flocks. The family of this patriarch 
are afterwards named, upon their in¬ 
gress into the land of their subsequent 
bondage; but these servants have dis¬ 
appeared. If they had been heredi¬ 
tary slaves, it is to be supposed they 
would have somewhere left their trace 
on the historian’s page. The proof 
with respect to the practice of that 
day among this chosen people, is con¬ 
fessedly defective; we may therefore 
make our own suppositions on the 
subject. But while I admit that hypo¬ 
thesis is not argument, I insist that a 
supposition in favour of universal free¬ 
dom is quite as good as one in defence 
of slavery. 

I venture to assert, without fear of 
refutation, that no unequivocal testi¬ 
mony can be produced to support the 
hypothesis, that either Abraham, Isaac, 
or Jacob was ever possessed c#f a slave. 
The instance of Hagar has been ad¬ 
duced, though our orator has over- 
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looked it, as evidence in the case. 
She, it is true, is called a bondwoman, 
but we have no account how long- her 
term of service was to continue. She 
may have been bound for a limited 
period, which had not expired at the 
time of Isbmael’s birth. We have no 
intimation that she was held to service 
after she had bom Abraham a son. 
Her relation to Abraham, as the mother 
of his only son, sufficiently accounts 
for her continuance in the family, with¬ 
out resorting to the unauthorised as¬ 
sumption of her continuance in servi¬ 
tude. If, however, our brethren will 
insist that Hagar was a slave, and 
plead the example in defence of negro 
slavery, it is to be hoped that they 
will not forget the sequel of her his¬ 
tory. They may, perhaps, agree to 
follow Abraham’s example in one or 
two instances; why not then give it 
its most salutary influence? Hagar 
and her son were unquestionably set 
free, and that expressly by divine com¬ 
mand. If such a command was given 
for her previous detention in servitude, 
it has escaped my inquiries. The case, 
therefore, turns out rather against than 
in favour of slavery. 

The most formidable argument is 
still behind. Both thy bond-men and 
thy bond-maids, which thou shait have, 
shall be of the heathen that are round 
about you; of them shall ye buy bond- 
men and bond-maids. Moreover, of 
the children of the strangers that so¬ 
journ among you, of them shall ye 
buy, and of their families that are with 
you, which they beget in your land, 
and $hey shall be your possession. 
And ye shall take them as an inherit¬ 
ance for your children after you, to 
inherit them for a possession; they 
shall be your bondmen for ever, (Levit. 
xxv. 44, 45,46.) 


This argument, like the champion 
of Gath, is vulnerable in the forehead, 
and may be despatched with its own 
weapons. 

The command , as our pleader calls 
it, to hold slaves, is thrown in among 
th eprohibitions, and evidently amounts 
to no more than a modification of a 
restriction. The children of Israel 
were not to hold their brethren longer 
than six years, but might apply to the 
purchased heathen a less lenient rule. 
But certainly the man who chose to 
perform his labours with his own 
hands, and buy neither Hebrew nor 
heathen bondmen, could not, on that 
account, be charged with a breach of 
the divine command. This authority 
to hold the heathen in bondage, being 
only permissive, must be so construed 
as to preserve the force of the positive 
precepts. “ Ye shall hallow the fiftieth 
year, and proclaim liberty throughout 
the land to alhthe inhabitants thereof,” 
is an unequivocal injunction. The 
permission applies expressly to those 
whom they should buy; no grant of 
the child, because the parents had been 
bought, appears in the text. “ They 
shall be your bondmen for ever,” may 
be construed, this class of bondmen 
shall, continue to be bought and held, 
as long as this law continues unre- 
pealed. The purchased servant was 
transmitted to the children of the pur¬ 
chaser. But when the year of jubilee 
came, all the inhabitants must become 
free. If Moses had designed that the 
liberty proclaimed in the jubilene year 
should be limited to a part of the in¬ 
habitants, we cannot rationally sup¬ 
pose he would have been less particu¬ 
lar in regard to personal freedom than 
to the possession of property. A house 
within a walled city, if not redeemed 
within a year, was established for ever 
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to the purchaser; but lie adds, through¬ 
out his generations, it shall not go out 
in the jubilee. Had hereditary servi¬ 
tude been intended, doubtless some 
equivalent expression would have been 
used.* 

But admitting that hereditary slave¬ 
ry was sanctioned by the Jewish law, 
what is that to our purpose ? It was 
an .authority to the Israelites to buy 
and retain the heathen. We do not 
find a clause transferring that autho¬ 
rity to us. We have no reason to sup¬ 
pose ourselves descended from either 
of the twelve tribes, to whom the per¬ 
mission was given. If the passage has 
any direct application to the people of 
the present day, it proves a great deal 
too much; for it proves that the Jews 
or any of the scattered tribes, may 
lawfully buy us and our children as 
slaves. If we could agree with some 
modern authors, that the Indian na¬ 
tions are descended from the followers 
of Moses, we should not readily sub¬ 
scribe to the practical application of 
these precepts. If we take Moses for 
our master, I fear he will condemn a 
much larger part of our practice than 
he will justify, while at the same time 
he may probably admit some inconve¬ 
nient innovations into our new model¬ 
led society. The authority to buy and 
hold slaves, is at most a permission, 
not a command; but other parts even 
of this favourite chapter, without look¬ 
ing further, contain various positive 
injunctions, which it is presumed the 
people of these states would be very 
slow to adopt. The strict observance 
of the sabbatical year, the general li¬ 
beration of servants on the year of 


* A more particular examination of 
this subject may be seen in pages 87 
and 254 of this journal, 

Vol, L—45 


jubilee, and the release of alienated 
property twice in a century, would 
encroach inconveniently upon our usual 
habits, and necessarily break down .the 
system of negro slavery more rapidly 
than the warmest abolitionists would 
venture to advise. 

To assert that the permission given 
to the Israelites to hold slaves is an evi¬ 
dence of the moral rectitude of slavery, 
would be to give the lie to a much 
higher authority than Moses himself. 
Many things were permitted to that 
hard-hearted and stiff-necked people, 
which refined morality, not to mention 
Christianity, absolutely prohibits. 

One reason for the detention of hea¬ 
thens in the service of the Israelites, 
may have been, that the former might 
thereby become converts to the true 
religion. If we hold negroes for the 
same reason, we ought at least to be 
assiduous in the work of conversion. 
I fear we fall in this respect below our 
friends on the south of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Conversion to Islamism is 
often attempted by the Mahometan 
master, and the converted slave be¬ 
comes free. The superiority of our 
religion is but a lame excuse for the 
inferiority of our practice. 

Lastly, the precepts of the gospel 
are invoked, but with lamentable suc¬ 
cess, in support of a system which the 
common sense of mankind has long 
agreed to condemn. The injunction 
to masters to render to their servants 
that which is reasonable and fustic an 
afford no evidence of the rectitude of 
slavery, until it is proved that personal 
freedom is reasonably and justly with¬ 
held. The admonition to servants to 
serve their masters faithfully as in the 
sight of God, even if the address was 
made solely to slaves, no more proves 
that slavery is sanctioned by the go;;~ 
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pel, than the injunction to turn the 
other cheek to the sraiter, proves the 
propriety of the original aggression. 
To infer from this passage, that slavery 
is authorized by the doctrines of the 
gospel, is about as logical as to con¬ 
clude, from the command “ bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute 
you,” that cursing and persecuting the 
disciples, was consistent with their 
master’s will. 

The case of Onesimus, a supposed 
runaway, is again brought forward, 
for perhaps the five hundredth time. 
As there is no shadow of evidence 
that Onesimus was a slave, little need 
be said upon the case. The supposi¬ 
tion of the apostle, and we observe it 
is expressly only a supposition, that 
possibly Onesimus had wronged or 
was indebted to Philemon, proves, if it 
proves any thing, that he was not a 
slave. It indicates a capability of 
contracts which belonged only to the 
free. 

NORTHERN PRESIDENTS. 

Mr. Dorsey, a member of congress 
from Maryland, in a speech which he 
delivered on the 10th ult. in the house 
of representatives, uttered the follow¬ 
ing sentiment:— 

“As to what has been said respecting 
a Northern President, it never enters 
into our conceptions that we shall 
regain have such presidents. Does not 
the gentleman from New York know 
that a law has gone forth, which de¬ 
crees that we shall hereafter have no 
president north of the Potomac ? We 
are not, therefore to be scared by ima¬ 
ginary terrors .”*—National Gazette. 


* It appears by a subsequent notice, 
that the speaker had informed the edi¬ 
tor, that this was expressed sportively, 
and was so understood by the house. 
It is of but little importance how sport¬ 
ively the thing was expressed; a strong 


This may, perhaps, be regarded as 
mere declamation, unworthy of further 
attention. But casual remarks some¬ 
times disclose the intentions which 
sober policy would wish to conceal. 
A deeper policy than that of mere local 
attachments or antipathies, is plainly 
indicated in this rash declaration. The 
recent discussions on the floor of con¬ 
gress, furnish unequivocal evidence of 
the sympathies of the south with the 
question of slavery. There can be 
little doubt that this will continue to 
be a rallying point with the politicians 
south of the Potomac, including a few 
north of that river. An extreme jea¬ 
lousy evidently pervades the slave¬ 
holding districts, in regard to any chief 
magistrate chosen from the other sec¬ 
tion of the union. 

Certainly, whatever our opinions 
may be on the momentous question of 
slavery, and whether we consider its 
existence as the fault or the misfortune 
of those who support it, we must agree 
that neither the slave-holding nor the 
non slave-holding districts have a right 
to disfranchise each other. Having 
united together, with our institutions, 
right or wrong, already formed, we 
are bound to accede to each other all 
the political rights which the instru¬ 
ment of our union was designed to 
secure. If the privilege of raising an 
inhabitant of our own state to the first 
office in the government is judged an 
object of desire, certainly no state that 
can furnish a citizen worthy of the 
trust, and competent to discharge the 
duties of that important station, ought 
to be systematically excluded from the 
privilege. 

As long as the free states can fur- 


propensity to act upon it in earnest , is 
too obvious to be easily overlooked. 
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nish their just proportion of statesmen 
equally qualified by talents, integrity, 
and experience, with those of the south, 
to occupy the presidential chair with 
advantage to the nation at large, it is 
a burlesque on the character of our 
government, to say that it can be safely 
administered by none but the holders 
of slaves. We may reasonably de¬ 
mand our share in the honours and 
profits of office. A just reciprocity 
requires, that of two candidates equal¬ 
ly suitable, the choice should now fall 
on the northern one. Eight years 
balanced against thirty-two, do not 
furnish a just equipoise. 

The twelve free states possessed, 
according to the census of 1820, a free 
white population of 5,021,800, while 
the twelve slave-holding states could 
boast of no more than 2,786,159, a 
ratio of something more than five to 
three. Should the former claim the 
privilege of selecting a president from 
among their own citizens five terms 
out of eight, it is not easy to discover 
upon what reasonable grounds the 
claim could be resisted. Such a claim, 
however, never has been, and probably 
never will be set up, unless the people 
of the north should be driven, by unjust 
and unconstitutional combinations in 
the south, to rise in the majesty of 
their strength, and assert the claims 
which justice cannot deny, and which 
the superiority of their representative, 
as well as absolute numbers, renders 
them fully competent to support. 

If our representation had been cal¬ 
culated upon the free white population 
only, allowing, as is now done, a re¬ 
presentative to every forty thousand, 
they would have stood thus: Maine 7, 
New Hampshire 6, Massachusetts 12, 
Rhode Island 1, Connecticut 6, Ver¬ 
mont 5, New York 33, New Jersey 6, 


Pennsylvania 25, Ohio 14, Indiana 3, 
Illinois 1, making in the twelve free 
states 119; Delaware 1, Maryland 6, 
Virginia 15, North Carolina 10, South 
Carolina 5, Georgia 4, Alabama % Mis¬ 
sissippi 1, Louisiana 1, Tennessee 8, 
Kentucky 10, Missouri 1, comprising 
an aggregate of 64. Adding the free 
coloured race, the free and the slave 
states respectively gain four represen¬ 
tatives, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Louisi¬ 
ana, each gaining one. Adding the 
slaves to the free population, Virginia 
gains six representatives, the two Ca- 
rolinas and Georgia each three, Mary¬ 
land and Kentucky each two, Ten¬ 
nessee, Alabama, and Louisiana, each 
one. Hence we perceive, that the 
slave population has given to the states 
where they are held, an addition of 
twenty-two members in the house of 
representatives, and consequently an 
equal addition to the number of pre¬ 
sidential electors. No complaint is 
made of’this representation—it is a 
constitutional provision; but surely 
the representative of forty thousand 
freemen is not inferior to the repre¬ 
sentative of the masters of 66,666 
slaves. 

Taking the presidential electors as 
they are at present, the twelve free 
states furnish 147, and the slave states 
114. The next census will probably 
increase the majority. 

DECISION RESPECTING COLOURED SER¬ 
VANTS. 

Commonwealth I 

v. V In Lancaster, Pa. 

David Evans. ) 

By the Court, Franklin president. 
This was a habeas corpus to produce 
the Jbody of Mary Whipper, a black 
wofan, whom the defendant, David 
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Evans, claimed as his servant till the 
age of twenty-eight years, being the 
daughter of his female slave Lucy, and 
alleged by him to be duly registered 
according to the act of assembly. 

Mary was registered on the 12th of 
November, 1805, in these words— 

“ David Evans, of Drumore town¬ 
ship, in the county of Lancaster, yeo¬ 
man, returns Mary, a female negro 
child, the daughter of Lucy, a female 
slave, born on the fourteenth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and five.” 

The objection to the registry is, that 
the occupation or profession of the 
claimant was not stated in the return, 
as required by the act of the 29th of 
March, 1788. Two witnesses testified, 
on the part of the claimant, that they 
had been acquaint :' with him for 
many years, one for fifty, and the 
other for thirty years, that they had 
never known him to follow any other 
occupation than that of a farmer, and 
that the word yeoman is generally 
understood to denote a farmer . On 
this latter point, the testimony was 
objected to. 

The third section of the act of 29th 
March, 1788, declares, that all persons 
who then were, or thereafter should be, 
possessed of any child or children, bora 
after the 1st of March, 1780, who, by 
the act of assembly passed on that day, 
would be liable to serve till the age of 
twenty-eight years, should deliver or 
cause to be delivered to the clerk of 
the peace of the proper county, the 
name, surname, and occupation or pro¬ 
fession, of such possessor, under the 
pain and penalty of forfeiting and 
losing all right and title to every such 
child and children, and of him, her, or 
their immediately becoming free. The 
statement of the occupation or profes¬ 
sion of him in whose behalf the entry 
is made, is, therefore, (if he have one,) 
a particular indispensable to the va¬ 
lidity of the entry. By omitting it, 
the master forfeits all right to the ser¬ 
vice of the child. If he be without 
any occupation or profession, it has 
been decided by the supreme court 
that he is at liberty to prove it. Here 
it is in evidence by the claimant him¬ 
self, that he has an occupation, and it 
is *hat of a farmer. But in the return 
made to the clerk, he is styled yeoman , 


and no other designation is given. 
The question, then, is, whether the law 
has been complied with in this case. 

It is very clear to my mind, that, for 
the reasons urged by Judge Gibson in 
3d Sergeant & Rawle, 400, in what¬ 
ever spirit the act of 1780 should be 
interpreted, that of 1788 should be 
strictly construed. Its operation was 
intended to be exclusively for the be¬ 
nefit of the servant registered. In 
every case of a registry under the lat¬ 
ter act, he says, L for one, should hold 
the master to a strict and formal ex¬ 
ecution of every thing enjoined, except 
where express decision of this court 
may have established a contrary con¬ 
struction. The servant has nothing 
to do with either the fraud or mistake 
of the master, who is to make the 
registry at his own peril, and if it be 
not done so as to give the servant the 
benefit of every thing intended to be 
secured to him by the act, the master, 
who is the author of the mischief, and 
not the servant, should suffer. 

Now if yeoman be not indicative of 
an occupation, the entry in the case 
does not contain all which the act of 
assembly calls for. In considering the 
meaning of the term yeoman , I place 
out of view the testimony which was 
given of the opinion of the witnesses, 
or of the sense commonly attached to 
it; for where a word of description is 
used to which the law affixes a certain 
sense, evidence is not available to 
show that by custom or usage, or in 
common parlance, it bears a meaning 
different from its legal acceptation, (1 
Strange 278.) 

The general term yeoman is applied 
by legal authors exclusively to signify 
the degree , state, or condition of a man 
in society. It is never used to express 
his calling, any more than the title 
esquire , which, as Judge Gibson cor¬ 
rectly says, denotes no occupation or 
profession whatever, being bestowed 
by courtesy on all civil officers, without 
regard to the nature and variety of 
their several duties. Yeoman, esquire, 
and gentleman, are all on the same 
footing in relation to profession or vo¬ 
cation. 

In 2d Institutes, 668, “ yeoman” is 
said by Lord Coke to be a Saxon word, 
(gewen,) “ the g being turned in com¬ 
mon speech (as is usual in like cases) 
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into a y. In legal understanding, a 
yeoman, is a freeholder, that may dis¬ 
pend forty shillings, (anciently five 
nobles,) per annum: and he is called 
probus et legalis homo.” 

He there distinguishes between ad¬ 
ditions of estate or degree, and those 
of mystery, &c.; places yeoman among 
the former, and then speaks of the lat¬ 
ter: “Mistier, or mystery,” he says, 
“is a large word, and includeth all 
lawful arts, trades, and occupations, 
as taylor, merchant, mercer, husband¬ 
man, and the like.” 

In Blackstone’s Table of Precedence, 
(vol. i. p. 405,) he makes a difference 
between “yeoman,” and “tradesman.” 
After esquires come gentlemen, yeo¬ 
men, and then tradesmen; and al¬ 
though in this country, happily, no 
distinction of rank, orders, or classes, 
has the sanction or countenanoe of 
law, yet terms peculiar to the designa¬ 
tion of rank or degree , cannot be made 
to signify occupation or profession. No 
legal authority has been adduced to 
warrant the use of the word yeoman 
as expressive of mystery , trade, or voca¬ 
tion. Under the act of assembly which 
authorises the binding of minors to 
serve as apprentices in any art, mys¬ 
tery, occupation, or labour, there are 
probably numerous, examples of inden¬ 
tures binding minors to learn the art 
or mystery of a husbandman or farmer , 
but I apprehend that no instance can 
be found of an indenture binding a 
minor to learn the mystery, occupa¬ 
tion, or profession of a yeoman , nor 
can it be pretended, with any show of 
reason, that such an indenture would 
be valid. 

I am, therefore, of opinion, that the 
registry is not according to law, and 
that Mary Whipper is entitled to her 
discharge. 

COIMS NOIR OF VIRGINIA. 

Extract from the late Message of Gover¬ 
nor Giles , to the Legislature of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

“Whilst considering the subject of 
criminal jurisprudence, I find myself 
impelled, by an impressive sense of 
duty, to call the attention of the gene¬ 
ral assembly to the provisions of the 
laws, which subject free people of co¬ 
lour to slavery, sale, and transportation, 


as a punishment for the commission of 
several different crimes. Without ques¬ 
tioning the soundness of the principle 
of the forfeiture of individual liberty, 
by the commission of crime—slavery 
must be admitted to be a punishment 
of the highest order, and according to 
every just rule for the apportionment 
of punishments to crimes, it would 
seem, ought to be applied to crimes of 
the highest order; but under the ex¬ 
isting laws, in case of free people of 
colour only, it is extended to several 
crimes not involving capital punish¬ 
ment. Under these laws, the punish¬ 
ment of slavery is indiscriminately 
applied to both sexes, whilst the curse 
of slavery, from its peculiar character, 
bears with much more severity upon 
females than male offenders. In the 
case of male offenders, the punishment 
dies with the offender. In the case of 
female offenders, it does not, but it 
lives, and is visited upon the offspring 
throughout all generations. The most 
serious and distressing reflection, how¬ 
ever, in the application of the punish¬ 
ment of slavery to female offenders, 
when extended to the offspring, arises 
from the circumstance—that the in¬ 
nocent is punished with the guilty. 
The unoffending offspring is made to 
participate deeply in the punishment 
of the offending mother; whilst it par- 
! ticipates nothing in her guilt. This 
seems to me to be incompatible with 
every principle of morality and justice, 
and directly repugnant to the just, 
humane, and liberal policy of Virginia, 
in the dispensations of criminal justice 
upon every other occasion. In cases 
of the sales of slaves under these pro¬ 
visions of the laws, the condition of 
the bond requiring the purchasers of 
the convict slaves to cause them to be 
transported beyond the limits of the 
United States, is found, in its execu¬ 
tion, to be merely colourable. It is 
believed to be seldom or ever com¬ 
plied with; and from its peculiar cha¬ 
racter, it would be extremely difficult 
to enforce a compliance with it by ju¬ 
dicial proceedings. It would require 
the proof of a negative, and that nega¬ 
tive of a character too, very difficult 
to be ascertained. If this provision of 
the laws should be known to be noto¬ 
riously disregarded, and no competent 
remedy adopted against its violation, 
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it becomes a subject well worthy the 
consideration of the general assembly, 
whether the other provisions of the | 
laws in relation to the transportation j 
of convicts comport with the just, j 
frank, and liberal policy towards her 
sister states, for which Virginia has 
heretofore been distinguished on all 
other occasions, and upon which her i 
moral influence in the United States 
must mainly depend. The transport¬ 
ation of convicted people of colour, 
as a means of lessening the number in 
the state, can have but a very limited 
influence in producing that very de¬ 
sirable effect; certainly too inconsi¬ 
derable to justify the introduction of 
unusual punishments, of questionable 
principle, into our criminal code, di¬ 
rectly inconsistent with the mild nnd 
humane spirit which characterises 
every other part of the system. The 
whole number transported from Janu¬ 
ary 1824 to this time, amounts to only 
44. Nor do these laws appear to have 
had any beneficial effect in the pre¬ 
vention of crimes, since it appears from 
authentic documents, that twelve were 
convicted in 1827, whilst eleven \ /ere 
the highest number convicted in any 
preceding year. It seems but an act 
of justice to this unfortunate, degraded 
class of persons, to state that the num¬ 
ber of convicts, compared with the 
whole population, exceeding 35,000, 
is extremely small, and would serve 
to show, that even this description 
of our population is less demoralized 
than has been generally supposed. 
From these, and other considerations, 

I earnestly recommend a review of 
these provisions of the penal laws to 
the serious attention of the general as¬ 
sembly, and confidently rely upon its 
wisdom, justice, and humanity, for re¬ 
medying the evils, as I think them, if 
indeed evils they should be deemed by 
the better judgment of the general as¬ 
sembly. I hope to be indulged for most 
respectfully recommending, in substi¬ 
tution of the punishment of slavery, 
sale, and transportation, the propriety 
of appropriating a separate apartment 
in our own penitentiary, for the punish¬ 
ment of this most unfortunate descrip¬ 
tion of persons. It seems to me, that 
a plan might be devised, by which their 
labour could be made to defray the 
expenses of their own punishments, for 
their own crimes. 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCHES ON THE PHY¬ 
SICAL NATURE OF MAN. 

I have endeavoured to find a solu¬ 
tion of the problem, whether in each 
particular species, both in the animal 
and vegetable creations, it is probable, 
that there exists only one stock or fa¬ 
mily ; or whether, in general, it may 
be supposed to be the method of nature, 
if such an expression may be allowed, 
to spread the same species at once over 
distant countries, from many different 
centers. This question was investi¬ 
gated by observing the distribution of 
genera and species over different parts 
of the eartln From the fact, that plants 
and animals of ,eaeh kind have their 
existence chiefly in tracts, whither 
they may have wandered, or may have 
been conveyed by accident, from cer¬ 
tain points, the common and original 
centers, as it would appear, of particu¬ 
lar tribes, and are elsewhere scarcely 
to be found, it was inferred, that the 
whole number, in each species respec¬ 
tively, has probably descended from a 
single, primitive stock. Thus inference 
was strengthened by a consideration 
of the wonderful means provided by 
nature, for the extension and disper¬ 
sion of species; means which appear 
to be requisite only on such hypothesis. 
It seemed, on the whole, to result as 
the most probable conclusion, that Pro¬ 
vidence thought fit, in the first place, 
to call into existence only one family, 
or race, in each particular kind, and 
did not at once diffuse it over the 
world, from a variety of different ori¬ 
gins. 

This fact being established with re¬ 
spect to organized beings in general, it 
remained to inquire, whether there are 
among mankind any specific diversi¬ 
ties, or any physical differences, of 
such a description, that they may be 
looked upon as original characters, and 
therefore as constituting’ distinct spe¬ 
cies. If this question be determined 
in the affirmative, it obviously results, 
that men are of more than one origi¬ 
nal family; but if in the negative, it 
must be concluded, that all mankind 
are, according to the law already shown 
to exist throughout the organized 
world, descended from a single stock. 

In the first place, the different me¬ 
thods of determining the limits of spe- 
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cies, and of discovering what races are 
of the same, and what of distinct spe¬ 
cies were pointed out. It was observed, 
that there are four methods of examin¬ 
ing this question, each of which is ca¬ 
pable of elucidating it more or less. 
The first or what may be termed the 
physiological method, is founded on a 
comparison of the principal facts relat¬ 
ing to the animal economy, or physio¬ 
logical character of the tribes to be 
considered; such as the term or dura¬ 
tion of life proper to each kind, the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with their breed¬ 
ing, the number of progeny, the laws 
of the natural functions, the diseases to 
which each tribe is obnoxious, and the 
character of its faculties, instincts, and 
habits. If in all these circumstances, 
in I’espect to which strongly marked 
differences occur between species very 
nearly resembling each other in out¬ 
ward form, no material difference can 
be found to exist between any two 
races which are the subjects of compa¬ 
rison, a probable argument results for 
concluding them to be of one species. 
A second criterion for determining the 
unity or diversity of species, has been 
sought by many naturalists in the fer¬ 
tility or sterility of the animal which 
is the mixed progeny of two races. 
The validity of this criterion has been 
called in question, and it seems that in 
some instances, hybrid animals, pro¬ 
perly so called, are capable of continu¬ 
ing their race. Yet there is evidently 
in nature, a principle, by which the 
casual intermixture of species is guard¬ 
ed against. On this point, it may suf¬ 
fice to observe, that on applying both 
of these two first methods of inquiry 
to the particular instance under con¬ 
sideration, the result seemed clearly to 
be, that, as far as the evidence derived 
from these sources extends, we have no 
reason to believe that there is more 
than one species of human beings in 
existence. 

A third method of inquiry is, the ana¬ 
logical, or comparative. It is resolved 
into the question, whether the particu¬ 
lar diversities we have to account for. 
are analogous to those deviations from 
a common type, which are known to 
make their appearance as varieties in 
the progeny of a single race. When 
this appears, after due investigation, it 
is fair to conclude, that such diversities 


are analogous in their nature, or re¬ 
solvable into the same class of natural 
phenomena. This inquiry, in respect 
to the most remarkable varieties in the 
form, structure, and other peculiarities 
which occur in mankind, has been pur¬ 
sued, and the conclusion which resulted 
was, that the diversities which are 
known in mankind are, in the most im¬ 
portant particulars, similar in kind to 
the natural varieties discovered in 
other species of animals, and, therefore, 
as far as we can rely .upon an inference 
drawn from analogy, they afford ho 
reason for supposing that there is more 
than one species of man. 

It was observed, that the probable 
inference deduced from the comparison 
of parallel or analogous phenomena 
would be very much confirmed, if it 
should appear on investigation, that 
varieties, such as those which are the 
subject of discussion, do in reality take 
place in particular races of men, arid 
originate in the progeny of the sairie 
stock. And this brings us to the fourth' 
part of our inquiry. We have eS^r 
mined the history of the different raeWs 
of men, and have taken notice of the 
instances in the variety in form and 
complexion, which appear to have 
arisen from the same stock, and of the 
most remarkable differences in physi¬ 
cal character, which exist among tribe’s 
nearly allied to each other in kindred. 
In the course of this inquiry, we have 
seen that certain deviations display 
themselves at once in strongly marked 
examples, some striking phenomena 
of complexion or figure appearing ip 
the immediate offspring of races, or fa¬ 
milies, in which they had been before 
unknown. In other instances such va¬ 
riations take place by slow and imper¬ 
ceptible degrees. It appeared from the 
whole of this examination, that there 
is no clearly traced and definite line, 
which the tendency' to variety or de¬ 
viation cannot pass, and therefore rib 
specific distinction. The character of 
one race passes into that of another, 
and this not merely in the sense often 
attached to such an expression, imply¬ 
ing the want of any exact limit between 
them, but by actual deviation and 
transition. Even within the limits of 
one particular race, it is sometimes 
possible to point out a wide range of 
varieties, and in some instances it may 
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be shown, that the most different com¬ 
plexions, and the greatest diversities 
of figure known to exist, are to be 
found among tribes which appear to 
belong to the same nation, or family of 
nations. 

These conclusions have resulted 
from a survey of the physical his¬ 
tory of the most extensively spread 
nations, and, indeed, of all the prin¬ 
cipal departments of mankind. The 
various races, constituting the popula¬ 
tion’ of Africa, were first surveyed; 
then the different nations scattered 
throughout the Austral countries, and 
the islands of the Indian ocean; after¬ 
wards the several branches of the Indo- 
European stock, including the nations 
of'India, and some other parts of up¬ 
per Asia, and most of the countries of 
Europe. Next to these followed the 
Semitic or Palse-Syrian nations. A 
survey of the races of people near the 
chain of Caucasus, prepared us for 
passing over this limit, and proceeding 
td the northern and eastern nations of 
r*-sia: this part of the work was closed 
with an account of the native or abo¬ 
riginal inhabitants of America. In all 
these several divisions of the human 
family, important physical diversities 
Were shown to have arisen, and in 
each of them remarkable approxima¬ 
tions to the character prevalent in 
other tribes. 

1 On the whole, it appears that the 
information deduced from this fourth 
method of inquiry, is as satisfactory 
as we could expect, and is sufficient to 
confirm, and, indeed, by itself to es¬ 
tablish the inference, that the human 
bind contains but one species; and 
therefore, by a second inference, but 
one race. 

It will, I apprehend, be allowed by 
those who have attentively followed 
this investigation of particulars, that 
ffie diversities in physical character 
belonging to different races, present no 
material obstacle to the opinion, that 
all nations sprang from one original, a 
result that plainly follows from the 
foregoing considerations. The forma¬ 
tion of whole nations, or of separate 
tribes, distinguished by some particu¬ 
lar traits from others who are supposed 
to be of the same kindred, is a subject 
which appears to present some diffi¬ 
culty, but this is, perhaps, not insu¬ 


perable. We have examples of such 
peculiarities becoming common to a 
whole nation, and may account for the 
fact in either of two ways. A whole 
tribe appears, in some instances, to 
have deviated from its original charac¬ 
ter, or to have become distinguished 
from another branch of the same race, 
as the Gothic nations are distinguished 
from the Persians, and these again from 
the Hindoos; or as one of the Tshude, 
or Finnish race, is distinguished from 
others. These differences must, as it 
should appear, have taken place sub¬ 
sequently to the separation of great 
hordes or tribes, from each other. In 
other instances, it may have happened 
that a new stock has sprung from a 
few individuals, who happened them¬ 
selves to be characterized by some 
peculiarities; such peculiarities may 
have been transmitted by the parents 
to their offspring, and by subsequent 
increase and multiplication of a family, 
may have become the prevalent cha¬ 
racter of a whole tribe or nation. 

PRICHARD. 

From Pi-ingle’s African Sketches. 

THE LION AND THE CAMELOPARD. 

Wouldst thou view the lion’s den ? 

Search afar from haunts of men. 

Where the leed-incircled fountain 
Oozes from the rocky mountain; 

By its verdure far descried, 

’Mid the desert brown and wide. 

Close beside the sedgy brim, 

Couchant lurks the lion grim; 

Waiting till the close of day. 

Brings again the destined prey. 

Heedless, at the ambushed brink. 

The tall giraffe sloops down to drink ; 

Upon him straight the savage springs 
With cruel .joy; the desert rings 
With clanging sound of desperate stiife. 

For the prey is strong, and strives for life. 
Plunging ott, with frantic bound. 

To shake the tyrant to the ground. 

Then bursts like whirlwind through the waste, 
In hope to ’scape by headlong haste. 

In vain 1 the spoiler on his prize 
Rides proudly, tearing as he flies. 

For life—the victim’s utmost speed 
Is mustered in this hour of need. 

For life, for life, his giant might 
He strains, and pours his soul in flight; 

And mad with terror, thirst, and pain. 

Spurns with wild hoof the thunderingplaijp. 

’Tis vain; the thirsty sands aie drinking. 

His streaming blood; his strength is sinking; 
The victor’s fangs are jn his veins, 

His flanks are streaked with sanguine stains, 
His panting breast in foam and gore 
Is bathed; he reels; his race is o’er; 

He falls,, and with convulsive throe, 

Resigns his throat to the raging foe. 

Who revels amidst his dying moans. 

While, gathering round to pick his bones, 

The vultures watch in gaunt array, 

Till the proud monarch quits his prey. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY. 

' ' ■ , 'If 

(Continued'from page. 330.) 


The next inquiry which this subject 
suggests js, what are.the consequences, 
moral arid political, which must neces¬ 
sarily rtWhlt frbm the practice of hold¬ 
ing the people of'colour in perpetual ' 
arid hereditary slavery ? : ; 

This inquiry might furnish matter 
for a volume. The consequences are 
so awful, and weave themselves into 
so many of the relations of society, 
that their full development would re¬ 
quire much ampler space than the 
columns of a periodical journal, can 
possibly afford. History, philosophy, ! 
and political economy might be suc- 
- Cessfully invoked for their contribu¬ 
tions to this momentous work. The 
author of these essays must, however, 
be content to glean his observations 
from life’s common field. And even 
within this; field, a large part of the 
ground has been pre-occupied by the 
translations from Sismqndi, published 
in the preceding numbers. 

Nothing can more powerfully con¬ 
tribute to the happiness of a nation, 
Vol.I. — 46 


and the stability of governments, than 
the general prevalence of g ood morals. * 

For forms of government let fools contest— ■ 
Whatever is besta^hiistered is best. 

Without adopting the sentiment of 
the poet to its fullest extent, we may 
very safely admit, that the form is of 
little importance, except as it tends to 
secure a just and salutary adminis¬ 
tration. The checks of government, 
however prudently adjusted, are un- 
! avoidably weakened by a relaxed or 
dissolute state of public morals. And 
| the greater the freedom guaranteed by 
the government to its individual mem- • 
bers, the greater is the importance of' 
general morality. The strong arm of 
despotism may often suppress the dis¬ 
orders originating in the unbridled 
passions of a ruthless populace, though 
the same disorders would present a 
formidable front to the ministers of 
mild and well defined, laws. Indeed, 
political freedom is scarcely compati¬ 
ble with the general dissolution of 
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morals. Foreign aggression may be 
repelled by military force; but domes¬ 
tic tranquillity can be secured only 
by the freezing influence of despotic 
power, or the commanding energy of 
public opinion. 

Free governments, without national 
virtue, naturally run into anarchy; and 
anarchy as naturally ends in despot¬ 
ism. The people, harassed with the 
disorders of anarchy, or which is nearly 
if not entirely the same thing, the domi¬ 
nation of factions, naturally seek repose 
in the unbridled authority of a single 
ruler.* The peop-le of Israel, When 
they requested a king to reign over 
them,’ manifested, not only by the re¬ 
quest, but by the disorders which led 
to it, their own deep-seated deprayity. 
The prophet was commanded to grant 
their request, at the time that he ex¬ 
postulated with them on its impiety. 
This apparent inconsistency is easily 
explained by considering the transac¬ 
tion as an evidence that the people 
were too much depraved to maintain 
a more liberal government. The loss 
of liberty among the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans is to be attributed less to the 
ambition of their leaders, than to the 
vices of the people. 

National morality can scarcely he 
preserved in the total absence of gene¬ 
ral religion. Morality is supported by 
public opinion. It has no fixed basis 
of its own; nor any permanent stand¬ 
ard by which it is to be estimated. 
Religion i s the true and original basis 
of morals: As genuine religion ad¬ 
vances or recedes, the standard of mo¬ 
rality must rise or fall. In every age 
and nation, the substantially pious are 
the salt of the ; rth. They give a tone 
and direction to public opinion; they 


* Washington’s Farewell Address. 


support and exalt the standard of mo¬ 
rality, and preserve from corruption 
the less considerate portion of the 
community.! 

That evils of any description, when 
once admitted into the practice of in¬ 
dividuals or the institutions of society, 
naturally pave the way for the admis¬ 
sion of others of a deeper shade, is a 
truth too well attested by experience 
to require demonstration. The hedge 
of virtue being any where broken, the 
intrusion of a solitary vice is not to be 
expected. 

If, then, slavery is admitted to be 
radically unjust, the inference, upon 
general principles, would be, that its 
presence must be adverse to the main¬ 
tenance of morality and virtue. A sys¬ 
tem originally founded on violence and 
wrong, cannot be interwoven with the 
national institutions, without endan¬ 
gering, to a greater or less extent, the 
national morals. The inference can 
be but partially averted by the reflec¬ 
tion, that the slavery of our time was 
not the work of the present genera¬ 
tion. An institution which could not 
bo formed without the blackest guilt, 
can hardly be maintained with perfect 
innocence. If those individuals who 
were originally seized on the African 
shore, and consigned to slavery in the 


t Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and expe¬ 
rience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu¬ 
sion of religious principles. 

It is substantially true, that virtue 
or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government. The rule, indeed, 
extends with more or less force to every 
species of free government. Who that 
is a sincere friend to it can look with 
indifference upon attempts to shake 
the foundation of the fabric ?— Wash¬ 
ington's Farewell Address. 
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’western world, and ilie immediate au¬ 
thors of their captivity were now alive, 
and the authority thus obtained had 
never been transferred, there would be 
little doubt whether justice would per¬ 
mit the continuance of the unnatural 
relation. Any repentance on the part 
of the original aggressors for the inju¬ 
ry inflicted, would obtain but little 
credit while the prize was retained. 

44 Can one be pardoned and retain the 
offence ?” The degree of criminality is 
doubtless very different in the case of 
successors; yet the nature of the ag- ' 
gression cannot be completely changed, 
except by a change of the resulting re¬ 
lation. 

Far be it from me to assert, that 
every person who holds slaves is on 
that account a criminal. Nd man can 
be accountable for evils, in the produc¬ 
tion of which he lias had no agency, 
and over which he has no control. The 
system has been the growth of ages, 
and must probably require ages for its 
utter extinction. But it is of serious 
importance that we remember, that if 
we allow the unjust deeds of our fa¬ 
thers, we partake of their guilt. Pro¬ 
bably few instances can be found which 
more forcibly illustrate the declaration 
that the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children-to the third and fourth 
generation, than the case before us. 
A heavy ioad has been entailed on the 
present generation, and the path of 
virtue rendered more difficult by the 
habits and institutions with which we 
are surrounded. What unsophisticated 
justice demands, our habits and preju¬ 
dices sternly oppose. 

If the slavery of a part of our spe¬ 
cies cannot be defended upon general 
principles, but in its first establishment 
was an obvious violation of natural 
law; if every man is justly entitled to 


his freedom until he forfeits it by his 
crimes; if an unjust and oppressive 
institution cannot be innocently main¬ 
tained ; it is difficult to avert the con¬ 
clusion, that our duty requires the 
extinction of slavery as speedily as the 
circumstances of the community can 
possibly admit. If the system has de¬ 
graded its victims, and enervated its 
supporters to such an extent as to for¬ 
bid a sudden change of the existing 
relation, we cannot innocently neglect 
the proper means of preparation for a 
safe and salutary change. To plead 
the degradation of the slaves as a 
reason for their detention in servitude, 
and at the same time to oppose their 
improvement, is to plead one crime in 
extenuation of another; to deny to the 
coloured race the common rights of 
humanity, because they are not more 
than human. Human beings are, m 
great measure, moulded by the circum¬ 
stances in which they are placed, and 
rise or fall in the scale of moral and 
intellectual refinement, according as 
their condition in life is favourable or 
adverse to improvement. 

If the claim of every human being 
to the common privileges of the race, 
until they have been clearly forfeited 
by crimes against the community, is 
undeniable; and if the forfeiture of 
those privileges by the slaves in our 
country cannot be proved ; and if the 
reasons for continuing the system are 
. founded on a timid and questionable 
policy; it follows, that even the tem¬ 
porary maintenance of this system is 
at best of very doubtful morality. 

We should conclude, from the nature 
of the case, without looking into the 
world for facts, and without attempt¬ 
ing a comparison between slav.‘-hold¬ 
ing and non slave-holding communi¬ 
ties, that the former would be generally 
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less attentive to the duties of religion 
than the latter, and that. the general 
standard of morals would sulfer a cor¬ 
respondent depression. 

Adverting then to the acknowledged 
effect of religion and morals upon the 
stability of governments, a people so 
jealous of their liberty and so proud of 
their political fabric as the inhabitants 
of the United States, might well view 
the system of negro slavery with ex¬ 
treme suspicion. They might’ very 
justly fear that the fabric of our go¬ 
vernment would be weakened and 
eventually overthrown by a system so 
adverse to the growth of those princi¬ 
ples upon which our republican insti¬ 
tutions must essentially depend. 

If we examine the specific operation 
of slavery, we still find ample reason 
to deplore its existence. The first effect 
of this system is to establish an invidi¬ 
ous and degrading distinction between 
the different classes of the community. 
However complete the equality be¬ 
tween the individual members of either 
class may be, the free, compared with 
the bond, constitute a privileged order. 
A patrician and a plebeian rank are 
formed: This powerfully tends to de¬ 
stroy or suppress a sense of the natural 
equality of man. Adventitious circum¬ 
stances, instead of virtue and wisdom, 
become the basis of honour. A mem¬ 
ber of the privileged order, how low 
soever he may sink in the moral scale, 
has his pride sustained by the convic¬ 
tion that a numerous class is still below 
him. The member of the inferior or¬ 
der finds the energies of his nature 
cramped by his servile condition. Wo 
exertion of his physical or intellectual 
powers can place him on a level with 
his more favoured compatriots. Hence 
pride and contempt on the one side, 
ami envy and av'vsi'.n on the other, 


are equally inimical to the virtue of 
both. It is true, these general results 
are occasionally modified by particular 
causes. Humanity on the one hand, 
and fidelity on the other, may produce 
sincere attachments between the mas¬ 
ter and slave. But these are only ex¬ 
ceptions to the general lav/, and not a 
part of it. Instances of fidelity and 
attachment have occurred in persons of 
servile condition, which the nobler class 
might be proud to emulate. If the 
instances of tender attachment have 
been mostly on the side of the slave, 
it merely proves that a humble station 
is more congenial than an exalted one 
to tjie growth of the milder virtues. 
They no more disprove the unfavour¬ 
able tendency of these degrading dis¬ 
tinctions, than the cases of generosity 
and gratitude which are sometimes 
found to spring up amidst the strife of 
spears, between the aggressors and the 
aggrieved^ disprove the excitement of 
the malignant passions by a state of 
war. 

That such is in reality the effect of 
slavery on the two classes who breathe 
its atmosphere, may be inferred from 
the general character of the laws in 
slave-holding districts. In popular go¬ 
vernments, the laws are the index of 
public opinion,—an index, it must be 
acknowledged, which is sometimes ra¬ 
ther behind its moving power. The 
general character of the laws in relation 
to slaves, both in our own country and 
in the British West Indies, has been 
already shown. It appears impossible 
to account for many of the existing 
statutes, without admitting the con¬ 
tempt for the servile class which has 
been attributed to the superior grade. 
Nor can we readily acquit the legis¬ 
lators of wanton cruelty, unless wc 
suppose that tin; malignant passions 
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predominant among the slaves, indicate 
the necessity of energetic restraints. 
The impression produced by a perusal 
of those laws would be, that the mas¬ 
ters and slaves are in a state of per¬ 
petual hostility, and that subordination 
must be preserved by military rather 
than civil authority. To suppose, as 
we are sometimes invited to do, that 
the slaves are a happy people, content 
with their condition, and sincerely at¬ 
tached to their masters, would be to 
imagine that the inasters had framed 
and continued to support, a system of 
opprobrious laws to grind down a 
peaceful and unoffending race; would 
be to attribute to the slave-holding 
legislatures a degree of wanton cruelty, 
which ought not to be charged upon 
them without the clearest evidence, 
and for which it is believed no adequate 
testimony can be produced. On the 
other hand, to suppose the laws for the 
government of slaves all dictated by a 
just and liberal policy, would be to 
suppose that the slaves were almost 
perpetually plotting the destruction of 
their masters. The truth unquestion¬ 
ably lies between these extremes. This 
medium appears to be, that the moral 
qualities of both classes are deteriorated 
by slavery. 

As virtue is essential to the mainte¬ 
nance of a republican government, so 
on the other hand, the equality of re¬ 
publicanism is favourable to virtue. 
When men move among their equals, 
the malignant passions are held under 
habitual restraint, and the milder vir¬ 
tues are cultivated from necessity as 
well as choice. But power without 
accountability is prone to corrupt the 
possessor. Few persons are possessed 
of virtue sufficiently firm to be safely 
trusted with it. Slavery, under every 
form of government, supports an ar.is- 
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tocracy. It gives to the master a. 
power without the proper checks, and 
feeds all the passions which spring 
from unbridled aullioriljv The por¬ 
trait of slavery drawn by an eminent 
writer, who was himself a slave-holder, 
though often cited, lies too directly in 
my road to be overlooked. “There 
must be an unhappy influence on the 
manners of the people, produced by 
the existence of slavery among us. 
The whole commerce between mas¬ 
ter and slave is a perpetual exercise 
of the most boisterous passions; the 
most unremitting despotism on the one 
part, and degrading submissions on the 
other. Our children see this and learn 
to imitate it. The parent storms, the 
child looks on, catches the lineaments 
of wrath, puts on the same airs in the 
circles of smaller slaves, gives loose to 
the worst of passions, and thus nursed, . 
educated, and daily exercised in tyran¬ 
ny, cannot but be stamped by it with 
odious peculiarities. The man.must 
be a prodigy who can retain his morals 
undepraved by such circumstances.”* 
Admitting this picture to be even 
partially correct, wc must bo convinced 
that such an education must be highly 
injurious to the youth belonging to the 
magisterial class; and that this state 
of abject dependence, and servile sub¬ 
mission, is scarcely compatible with 
the growth of independent virtue. 
Whether our political freedom can be 
long preserved within the sphere of 
such a system, is a question for poli¬ 
ticians to answer. It is certainly of 
vital importance, that the principles, 
as well as the form, should be pre¬ 
served, if we expect the fabric to stand. 
Slavery cannot be wrought into the 


Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, p, 

241 . 
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structure of a republican government, ' 
without destroying its symmetry, and 
endangering its permanence. j 

If we inquire what is the actual 
state of religion and morals in districts 
where slavery is predominant, we shall ! 
find our previous conclusions corrobo¬ 
rated. To institute a comparison be¬ 
tween the opposite sections of our own 
country, might, perhaps, appear invidi¬ 
ous ; X shall therefore look to a more 
distant quarter. Bryan Edwards, the 
historian so frequently quoted in the 
preceding numbers, notes as one of the 
peculiarities of the West Indians, an 
eagerness for litigation and juridical 
controversy, which he says remarkably 
predominates in most of those islands; 
certainly no flattering description from 
the pen of an advocate. But upon a 
point much more closely aided to the 
peace of society, and the virtues , of 
domestic life, we have, from tlie pages 
of the same writer, an account of the 
general condition in which the females 
of mixed blood are kept, which presents 
a sombre view of the prevailing mo¬ 
rals.* Thomas Cooper, a clergyman 
of the established church, who went to 
Jamaica in 1817, for the purpose of 
instructing the slaves in the doctrines of 
Christianity, declares, that “ the state 
of morals and religion there is as bad 
as can well be imagined, both among 
whites and blacks. The general profli¬ 
gacy is perfectly notorious and undis¬ 
guised. It is well known that the 
morals of nineteen out of twenty white 
men are ruined before they have been 
a month in the island. They get into 
habits of debauchery, and every idea 
of religion vanishes.”! 


* Vol. ii. p. 10. 

t Facts illustrative of the condition 
of Slaves in Jamaica, p. 9. 


“ Even the clergy,” says he, “ in 
some instances, fall into this horrid 
impurity of manners, and that, too, 
without being expelled from their situ¬ 
ations in the church. Many persons 
in Jamaica seem to think that the mere 
circumstance of vice being common, 
renders the practice of it almost if not 
altogether excusable. The plea is, I 
am not worse than my neighbour; I 
only do that which- is common to all 
classes of the community. Serious 
attention to religion is out of the ques¬ 
tion. Persons who are received into 
the best society of the place, speak of 
having been drunk, and getting drunk, 
without apparently feeling any sense 
of shame. All this applies to the whites, 
and I have advanced it merely with a 
view to show the necessity of some 
efficient steps being taken to reform 
the manners of this branch of our fel¬ 
low subjects; and to warn parents and 
others from sending their.innocent sons 
and wards across the Atlantic to be 
plunged into this dreadful sink of vice 
and abomination.”| “The demoral¬ 
izing influence of the slave system 
ought to be deemed a most important 
argument for its destruction, especially 
when there seems no reason whatever 
to imagine that it can ever be made to 
coexist with true religion and virtue.” 
“ It might be stated as a fact, that he 
that wishes to form a complete idea 
of the immoral influence of colonial 
slavery upon society, must not be con¬ 
tented with reading on the subject, but 
must go and see for himself.”^ 

In regard to the slaves and free co¬ 
loured persons, it is observed, that 
“ they regard the whites as a superior 
species, and are therefore flattered by 
any attentions from them. Hence in 


t Page 37. § Page 39. 
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the estimation of their own commu¬ 
nity, that is to them an honour, which 
in a moral respect ought to be viewed 
with abhorrence. Slavery sinks them 
below the condition of women, and to 
slavery a great part of their immoral¬ 
ities must be imputed. Persons who 
pride themselves on the superiority of 
their natures, their liberty, their power, 
their education, ought to blush for the 
mean and unmanly advantage which 
they never fail to take of the helpless 
and miserable beings whom, despotism 
has placed in their power.” 

Dr. Williamson, an advocate of the 
slave system, who resided in Jamaica 
from 1798 to 1812, gives a description 
of religion and morals little more fa¬ 
vourable than that of Thomas Cooper. 
“ Contempt for religion,” says he, “is 
openly avowed by a great proportion 
of those to be met with in that coun¬ 
try.”* His account of the prevailing 
morals is too gross for insertion in the 
columns of this journal. 

Religion and morals being poisoned 
in the fountain, we should naturally 
expect that even the forms of religion 
would be very generally disregarded; 
we accordingly find that the day usu¬ 
ally set apart professedly at least for 
•devotion, is in the islands the market 
day for the slaves. If we are to believe 
the uncontradicted statements so re¬ 
peatedly made, that a large part of the 
vegetables and small meat used by the 
planters is bought of tlie slaves, it must 
be obvious that the market day of the 
slaves must be a day of business for 
others. In a late report of the bishop 
of Barbadoes to Lord Bathurst, we 
find it asserted, that “ the parishes in 
the interior are absolutely without the 


* Medical Observations, Szc. vol, i. 
p. 328. 
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semblance of the forms of religious 
worship.”! 

If we suppose, as the cool calcu¬ 
lating reader %vill probably do, that 
these pictures are somewhat over¬ 
wrought, we can hardly fail to con¬ 
clude, that religion and morals are 
sunk very low in the places to which 
these descriptions were intended to 
apply. Indeed, almost every one who 
has undertaken to describe the state 
of morals among slave-holding com¬ 
munities, has represented a shameless 
licentiousness as one of the most promi¬ 
nent features. To this our own south¬ 
ern states cannot be marked as an 
exception. Morris Birbeek remarks, 
“ Perhaps it is in its degrading influ¬ 
ence on the moral senses of both mas¬ 
ter and slave, that slavery is most 
deplorable. Brutal cruelty, we may 
hope, is a rare and transient -mischief; 
but the degradation of soul is univer¬ 
sal. All America is now suffer ng in 
morals, through the baneful influence 
of negro slavery, partially tolerated, 
corrupting justice at the very source. 17 

Little more than four years have 
elapsed since a chapel in the island 
of Barbadoes, occupied by William 
Shrewsbury, a Wesleyan minister, was 
demolished with circumstances of no¬ 
toriety and brutal ferocity which speak 
very unfavourably of the prevailing 
morals of the place. The, object of 
vengeance appears to have been a man. 
of blameless life, remarkably caution® 
of giving offence, and much beloved 
by the congregation who received his 
instructions. He had been selected by 
the Wesleyan missionary society, to 
engage in the difficult task of teaching' 
the negroes in the truths of Christian- 


t Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter 
for June 1826, p. 198. 
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>ty. To this object he had assiduously 
devoted himself for several years. But 
an impression having in some way ob¬ 
tained, that his doctrines, or those of 
the society to which lie belonged, were 
less congenial to the legal or political 
maxims of the slave-holders than they 
desired, tho floodgates of popular in r 
dignation were at once opened upon 
him. Several riots were made, in which 
the rioters were encouraged if not ac¬ 
tually joined by the magistrates en¬ 
trusted with the preservation of the 
public peace. During the time of wor¬ 
ship, the assembly who attended upon 
his ministry were several times rudely 
assaulted, and finally a large concourse 
assembled and demolished the build¬ 
ing, not leaving, as they afterwards 
insultingly declared, one stone upon 
another. The worthy minister fled for 
his life, and sought an asylum in a 
neighbouring island. The process was 
of sufficient duration and notoriety to 
allow ample opportunity for the inter¬ 
ference of the civil authorities; but 
the magistrates permitted the work of 
destruction to proceed without moles¬ 
tation. When the governor soon after¬ 
wards issued his proclamation offering 
a reward for the discovery and con¬ 
viction of the offenders, a counter pro¬ 
clamation was fulminated against all 
those who should dare to make the 
disclosures required. In this it was 
asserted, that the majority of the per¬ 
sons engaged in the demolition of the 
chapel were of the first respectability, 
and had the concurrence of nine-tenths 
of the community. The professed ob¬ 
ject was, the eradication of methodism 
from the island; and accordingly, all 
methodist preachers were warned, at 
their peril, not to approach their shores. 
When the governor saw this procla¬ 
mation,'he asked his council what he 
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should do ? to which they replied, 
u Nothing at alland accordingly 
nothing was done.* 

If slavery is found to be unfavourable 
to religion and morality, we may rest 
assured that its inf aence is equally de¬ 
leterious, both directly and indirectly, 
to the growth of national wealth. 

PROGRESS OF DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 

(Continued from page 307.) 

Discoveries during the middle ages. 

The rise of the Mahometan power, 
and the vast hordes of Saracen .in¬ 
vaders which poured into Africa, caus¬ 
ed a complete revolution in the moral 
and political aspect of that continent. 
This revolution, of which the ultimate 
effect v/as to extinguish all the intelli¬ 
gence, activity, and civilization, by 
which it had been illustrated, showed 
at first a completely opposite tendency. 
The caliphate was held during several 
ages, by a race of monarchs who rank 
among the most accomplished by whom 
any throne has been filled; the arts of 
peace weje perfected even in the bosom 
of war, and the nations placed under 
their rule, cherished, almost alone, the 
lights of science, which were fast ex¬ 
piring in every other region. The 
migratory spirit of this celebrated peo¬ 
ple, their commercial habits, their zeal 
in the pursuit of geographical science, 
all impelled them to direct their steps 
into the yet unknown regions of inte¬ 
rior Africa. The desert, that barrier 
which deterred all former approach, 
appeared less formidable to an Arabian 
explorer. It recalled to him the image 
of his native country, where he bad 
long been familiar with every expedi¬ 
ent by which such an expanse could 
be traversed’ in safety. The camel, 
transported into a congenial soil, af¬ 
forded the means not only of effecting 
a passage once for the purpose of dis¬ 
covery, but of establishing a regular 
and constant communication across it. 
The first route appears to have been 
from Feszan by way of Agades, being 
the one still followed by the Cassina 


* Account of Proceedings in H. Com. 
June 23, 1825. 
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caravan. The passage is less difficult | 
at this than any other point; the im¬ 
mense breadth of the desert being 
broken by the large oases of Fezzan 
and Agades, and by several others of 
less magnitude. After passing it, they 
found a shore, whose fertility and beau¬ 
ty were probably much heightened in 
their view by the length of the dreary 
approach to it. But the eyes of this 
commercial people were peculiarly at¬ 
tracted by a commodity which, precious 
in itself, has always been much over¬ 
rated. in the opinions of mankind. From 
the regions immediately to the south, 
was brought in abundance gold, not 
disguised in chemical combinations, 
which could be discovered only by 
genius and labour; but ready pure, 
and separated, by a simple mechanical 
process, from the sand with which it 
was mingled. A splendour, partly real 
and partly imaginary, was thus thrown 
around this region, which, in the un¬ 
settled state of northern Africa, at¬ 
tracted numerous colonists towards it. 
Compulsory exile has always been a 
powerful instrument in peopling the 
globe. Those who fled before the arms 
of the Saracens, and. those who were 
worsted in the intestine divisions which 
shook the caliphate, alike sought re¬ 
fuge and settlements in the depth of 
the interior. The precise period of 
these emigrations cannot be distinctly 
traced; but it is unquestionable, that, 
by the tenth or eleventh century, the 
banks of the Niger were covered with 
kingdoms, in which Mahometans form¬ 
ed a numerous, and the ruling part of 
the population. Of these kingdoms, 
according to the unanimous testimony 
of the Arabian writers, the most pow¬ 
erful and splendid was Ghana, situated 
on the great central river, called by 
them the Nile of the Negroes. The 
sovereign was absolute within his own 
territories, and owed homage only to 
the head of the Abbassides. The pomp 
of his court was the admiration of the 
age; and appears certainly to have 
bqen accompanied with a degree of art 
and civilization, which scarcely any 
other negro kingdom has yet attained. 
The palace, built on the banks of the 
river, besides being of a peculiarly 
solid structure, and having the luxury, 
little known in those regions, of glass 
windows, was adonied with elaborate 
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works of painting and sculpture. 
Tamed elephants and camelopardales 
are mentioned as among the accom¬ 
paniments which swe-led the pomp of 
the sovereign’s equipage. The cir¬ 
cumstance, however, which was con¬ 
sidered as distinguishing him above all 
other African potentates, was a mass 
of native gold, weighing thirty pounds, 
which formed the ornament of his 
throne. Notwithstanding this splen¬ 
dour of the court, the nation, in general, 
appears to have been characterized by 
simplicity, and even by rudeness. The 
common people wore merely a girdle, 
composed frequently of the skins of 
beasts; and it was considered as indi¬ 
cating a superior rank to have any 
further covering. 

To the sovereign of Ghana was also 
subject Wangara, or the land of gold, 
considered, probably, as the brightest 
jewel in his crown. The gold here, as 
over all the rest of Africa, is repre¬ 
sented as entirely alluvial, and found 
chiefly in the beds of the rivers, or 
inundated ground after the water has 
retired. Wangara is represented as 
formed into a species of island by 
branches’ of the Nile, which surround 
it on all sides, and which, overflowing 
during the rainy season, lay nearly the 
whole country underwater. As soon 
as the inundation subsides, the inha¬ 
bitants are described as rushing with 
eagerness, and digging up the earth, 
in every part of which they find a 
greater or less quantity of gold. Im¬ 
mediately after arrive the merchants 
from every part of Africa, to exchange 
their various commodities against this 
single one. The principal cities of Wan¬ 
gara were Reghebil and Semegonda, 
both handsome, and situated on the 
shore of large fresh water lakes. To 
the west of Ghana lay the kingdom of 
Tocrur, including the capital city of 
the same name, with those of Sala and 
Berissa. The monarch is said to have 
been also very powerful, and his do¬ 
minions the seat of an extensive com¬ 
merce, but in both these particulars 
yielding to Ghana. This kingdom was 
also traversed by the Nile of the Ne¬ 
groes, which, after flowing fifteen days 
journey westward from Tocrur and 
Sala, fell into the sea, or more proba¬ 
bly into a large lake. At some dis¬ 
tance from its shore, was found the 
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island of Ulil, which afforded salt so 
abundantly as to supply all the states 
of Nigritia; those states being then, 
as now, wholly destitute of that neces¬ 
sary of life. To the south of all these. 
countries lay the extensive regions of 
Lamlam, (supposed the Melli of Leo). 
Great part of it was a desert; the rest 
inhabited by people who were little 
removed from savages. This tract af¬ 
forded to the people of the Niger a 
theatre for the barbarous practice of 
slave hunting. Inroads were habitu¬ 
ally made for that sole purpose; and 
the victims procured became an article 
of traffic with northern Africa. There 
is reasoii to suspect, that the same 
practice continues undiminished over 
all this part of the continent. Edrisi 
was not acquainted with any inhabited 
regions to the south of Lamlam, and 
doubts even if any such existed. The 
empire of Bornou is not mentioned in 
any of the Arabian writers by that 
name ; but different portions of it ap¬ 
pear evidently to be described under 
the appellation of Zaghara, Kanem, 
and Kuku. Of these Kuku appears 
to have been decidedly the most pow¬ 
erful and splendid. The king kept a 
numerous army finely equipped, and 
the splendour of his court eclipsed ! 
every thing in that part of Africa. 
The" lower orders, as usual in negro 
states, were very indifferently clothed; 
but the merchants, who were nume¬ 
rous, wore vests, tunics, caps on their 
heads, and ornaments of gold. The 
nobility are said to have been clothed 
in satin. The capital city of the same 
name was celebrated among the ne¬ 
groes for its extraordinary magnitude. 

As the Arabs extended themselves 
westward through Barbary, they open¬ 
ed always new routes across the desert; 
and when Morocco became the seat of 
their principal power, Segelmessa was 
in consequence the emporium of the 
commerce of Nigritia. Another ter¬ 
ritory, called Vauclair, situated appa¬ 
rently to the south of Morocco, carried 
on a very extensive trade; and. its 
merchants went as far as Wangara in 
search of gold. The only parts of the 
interior on which the Arabs made no 
impression, were Nubia and Abyssinia. 
These countries, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, continued still 
Christian, and were therefore in a state 


of habitual enmity with the Saracen 
powers. Only, the necessities of trade 
produced a species of truce on the 
frontiers of Egypt and Nubia. The 
merchants of the respective nations 
met near the cataracts -of Syene, and 
made an exchange of their respective 
commodities, without entering each 
other’s territories. 

Between the narrative of the Ara¬ 
bian geographers, and the discoveries 
of modern travellers and navigators, 
the link is formed by a celebrated de¬ 
scription of Africa, written by a person 
bearing the appellation of Leo Africa- 
nus. He was born at Granada; but 
when that city was besieged and taken 
by Ferdinand,* sought refuge in Fez, 
and devoted himself wholly to Arabic 
literature. Partly as a traveller, and 
partly as an ambassador, he traversed 
a great part of .Africa, and composed, 
in Arabic, the description of that con¬ 
tinent, which still renders his name 
celebrated. Lastly, being taken pri¬ 
soner and brought to Rome, he at¬ 
tracted the notice of Leo X., who 
proved himself the patron of every 
liberal art and science. Under the 
auspices of this pontiff, Leo made a 
translation of his work into Italian, 
which has been reprinted by Ramusio 
in his collection of vOj \ges. Haying 
been an eye witness to most of the 
scenes which he describes, his work 
forms the only original authority for 
the state of northern and united Africa 
during the period at which he wrote. 
Where personal obst rvation failed, he 
unfortunately had recourse to very 
blundering and erroneous compilation. 
The coincidence, however, in many 
respects, of his report with the best 
modem information, leaves no doubt 
as to its original character; so that it 
throws an important light, both on the 
progress of knowledge, and the changes 
in the political aspect of this conti¬ 
nent. 

It appears, that in the interval be¬ 
tween the Arabian writers and Leo, 
some very important changes had 
taken place. Ghana, mentioned under 
the name of Cano, no longer held the 


* Granada was taken by Ferdinand 
and Isabella in 1492. Leo X. ascended 
the papal throne in 1513. 
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supremacy among the states of the 
Niger, hut had become subject to the 
kingdom of Tombuetoo. Wangara, 
called Guangara, had become an in¬ 
dependent kingdom, the sovereign of 
which maintained a considerable army. 
Tire gold for which this region is so 
celebrated, is represented by Leo as 
found not within itself, but in moun¬ 
tains to the south. Bornou is described 
under its modern name; also Cassina, 
under the name of Casena, though it 
does not appear to have then occupied 
that high place among the African 
states which it aft' wards attained. 
But the most remarks ole change is the 
foundation of the kingdom of Tom- 
buctoo, called here Tombuto, which 
took place in the year of the Hegira 
610 (A. D. 1215). Ischia, one . if its 
early sovereigns, appears to have been 
a most warlike and powerful monarch, 
and had subjected and render ,d tribu¬ 
tary all the surrounding kingdoms, 
among which were Ghinea or Genni, 
Melh, Casena, Guber, JZanfara, and 
Cano. The city itself does not ap¬ 
pear to have been very splendid. The 
houses were built in the form of bells ; 
the Walls of stakes or hurdles, plastered 
over with clay, and the roofs of reeds 
interwoven together. One mosque, 
however, and the royal palace, were 
built of stone; the latter by an artist 
brought from Granada. Cotton cloth 
was worn in great quantity. The 
merchants were extremely rich; and 
the king had married his daughters to 
two of their number. The inhabitants 
were copiously supplied with water; 
that of the Niger, when it overflowed, 
being conveyed into it by sluices. The 
country round abounded with com, 
cattle, and all the necessaries of life, 
except salt, which was brought from 
Tegazza, situated at the distance of 
500 miles; which was held so valuable, 
that Leo had seen a camel’s load sold 
for 80 ducats. The king had a splen¬ 
did court, and many ornaments of gold, 
some of which weighed 1300 ounces. 
He maintained also 300 horsemen, and 
a numerous infantry ; many of whom 
were in the habit of using poisoned 
arrows. Horses were not bred, but 
imported from Barbary, and eagerly 
sought after ; so that the king, when 
any number arrived, insisted on making 
a selection for himself, paying, how¬ 


ever a handsome price. Manuscripts 
are particularly mentioned, not only 
as one of the imports from Barbary, 
but as bringing more money than any 
other commodity. The inhabitants 
were mild and gentle, and spent a 
great part of the night in singing and 
dancing. The town was extreme!} 1- ex- . 
posed to fire, and our author had known 
; half of it consumed in the space of five 
hours. The religion was Mahometan, 
but the intolerance, so strongly report¬ 
ed in modem times, is mention? I only 
in regard to the Jews, who are >id to 
have been most rigorously excluded. 

Cabra was a town similarly built, 
but smaller. It was situated on the 
Niger, at twelve miles from Tombue¬ 
too, and was the port from whence the 
merchants sailed for Ghinea and Melli. 
Ghinea, or Genni, is described as an 
extensive country, 500 miles in length, 
and 250 in breadth, extending along 
the Niger till that river fell into the 
ocean. The country was very fertile^ 
particularly in cotton; the manufac¬ 
ture of which formed the main staple 
of its trade. During the months of 
July, August, and September, it is 
completely overflowed by the branches 
of the Niger* which surround it in the 
manner of an island. At that time 
the merchants of Tombuetoo convey¬ 
ed their commodities in small canoes 
made of a single tree. These they 
rowed during the day, then fastening 
them to the shore, spent the night on 
land. At the ti?ne Leo wrote, this 
country also had been conquered by 
Ischia, king of Tombuetoo. To the 
south of it lay Melli,; upon a river 
which fell into the Niger.- It is de¬ 
scribed as also fertile, abounding in 
merchants and artificers, who enjoyed 
a great degree of opulence. The in¬ 
habitants were the first who embraced 
the religion of Mahomet, and were 
superior to all other negroes in wit, 
civility, and industry. To the north of 
Ghinea was Gualata, probably Walct, 
which is represented to have been \at 
one time the centre of the Mahometan 
power in Africa, ond the chief rcsojrfc 
of the Barbary merchants. But after 
the foundation of Tombuetoo, the hap¬ 
pier situation of that city enabled it !;<> 
carry off all this trade, and GualatE,- 
ended, like all the neighbouring king- ' 
doms, in beccgpiug tributary to-Ischia. 

XEYDEM. 
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ADDRESS 

Of the Colo'lists at Monrovia to the Free 
People o f Colour in the United States. 

September 4/ft, 1827. 

As much speculation and uncertain¬ 
ty continues to prevail among the peo¬ 
ple of colour in the United States, re¬ 
specting our situation and prospects in 
Africa; and many misrepresentations 
have been put in circulation there, of 
a nature slanderous to us, and in 1 heir 
effects injurious to them; we feel it 
our duty, by a true statement of our 
circumstances, to endeavour to correct 
them. 

The first consideration which caused 
our voluntary removal to this country, 
and the object which we still regard 
with the deepest concern, is liberty— 
liberty, in the sober, simple, but com¬ 
plete sense of the word—not a licen¬ 
tious liberty—nor a liberty without 
government—or which should place us 
without the restraint of salutary laws. 
But that liberty of speech, action, and 
conscience, which distinguishes the 
free, enfranchised citizens of a free 
state. We did not enjoy that freedom 
in our native country; and from causes, 
which, as respects ourselves, we shall 
soon forget for ever, we were certain it 
was not there attainable for ourselves 
or our children. This, then, being the 
first object of our pursuit in coming to 
Africa, is probably the first subject on 
which you will ask for information. 
And we must truly declare to you, 
that our expectations and hopes in this 
respect have been realized. Our con¬ 
stitution secures to us, so far as our 
condition allows, u all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by the citizens of the 
United Statesand these rights, and 
these privileges are ours. We are 
proprietors of the soil we live on; and 
possess the rights of freeholders. Our 
suffrages, and, what is of more import¬ 
ance, our sentiments and our opinions, 
have th 'ir due weight in the govern-, 
rrient we live under. Our laws are al¬ 
together our own ; they grew out of 
our circumstances; are framed for our 
exclusive benefit, and administered 
either by officers of our own appoint¬ 
ment, or such as possess our confidence. 
We have a judiciary, chosen from 
among ourselves; we serve as jurors 
in the trial of others; and are liable to 


be tried only by juries of our fellow- 
citizens ourselves. We'.have all that 
is meant by liberty of conscience, The 
time and mode of worshipping God, as 
prescribed us in his word, and dictated 
by our conscience, we are not only free 
to follow, but are protected in follow¬ 
ing. 

Forming a community of our own 
in the land of our forefathers, having 
the commerce, and soil, and resources 
of the country at our disposal; we 
know nothing of that debasing inferior¬ 
ity with which our very colour stamp¬ 
ed us in America; there is nothing 
here to create the feeling* on our part 
■»—nothing to cherish the feeling of su¬ 
periority in the minds of foreigners who 
visit us. It is this moral emancipation 
—this liberation of the mind from 
worse than iron fetters, that repays us, 
ten thousand times over, for all that it 
has cost us, and makes us grateful to 
God qnd our American patrons for the 
happy change which has taken place in 
ouj* situation. We are not so self- 
complacent as to rest satisfied with our 
improvement, either as regards our 
minds or our circumstances. We do 
not expect ';o remain stationary. Far 
from it. But we certainly feel our¬ 
selves, for the first time, in a state to 
improve either to any purpose. The 
burden is gone from our shoulders; we 
now breathe and move freely—and 
know not (in surveying your present 
state) for which to pity you most, the 
empty name of liberty, which you en¬ 
deavour to coir tent youi selves with, in 
a country that is not yours; or the de¬ 
lusion which makes you hope for am¬ 
pler privileges in that country hereaf¬ 
ter. Tell us, which is the white man, 
who, with a prudent regard to his own 
character, can associate with one of 
you on terms of equality? Ask us, 
which is the white man who would de¬ 
cline such association with one of our 
number whose intellectual and moral 
qualities are not an objection ? To both 
these questions we unhesitatingly make 
the same answer—There is no such 
white man. 

We solicit none of you to emigrate 
to this country; for we know not who 
among you prefers rational indepen¬ 
dence, and the honest respect of his 
fellow men, to that mental sloth and 
careless poverty, which you already 
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possess, and your children will'inherit 
after you in America. But if your 
views and aspirations rise a degree 
higher-—if your minds are not as ser¬ 
vile as your present condition—we can 
decide the question at once ; and with 
confidence say, that you will bless the 
day, and your children after you, when 
you determined to become citizens of 
Liberia. 

But we do not hold this language 
on the blessing of liberty, for the pur¬ 
pose of consoling ourselves for the sa¬ 
crifice of health, or tho suffering of 
want, in consequence of our removal, 
to Africa. . We enjoy health, after a 
few month’s residence in the country, 
as uniformly, and in as perfect a de¬ 
gree, as we possessed that blessing in 
our native country. And a distressing 
scarcity of provisions, or any of the 
comforts of life, has for the last two 
years been entirely unknown, even to 
the poorest persons in this community. 
On these points there are, and have 
been, much misconception, and some 
malicious misrepresentations in the 
United States. 

We have nearly all suffered from 
sickness, and of the earliest emigrants 
a large proportion fell in the arduous 
attempt to lay the foundation of the 
colony. But are they the only persons 
whose lives have been lost in the cause 
of human liberty, or sacrificed to the 
welfare of their fellow men? Several 
out of every ship’s company have with¬ 
in the last four years been carried off 
by sickness, caused by the change of 
climate. And death occasionally takes 
a victim from our number, without any 
regard at all to the time of his residence 
in this country. Bat we never hoped, 
by leaving America, to escape the com¬ 
mon lot of mortals—the necessity of 
death, to which the just appointment 
of Heaven consigns us. But we do 
expect to live as long, and pass this life 
with as little sickness, as yourselves. 

The true character.of the African 
climate is not well understood in other 
countries. Its inhabitants are as ro¬ 
bust, as healthy, as long lived, to say 
the least, as those of any other coun¬ 
try. Nothing like an epidemic has 
ever appeared in this colony; nor can 
we learn from the natives, that the ca¬ 
lamity of a sweeping sickness ever yet 
visited this part of the continent. But 


the change from a temperate to a tro¬ 
pical climate is a great one—too great 
not to affect the health more or less—- 
and in the cases of old people and very 
young children, it often causes death. 
In the early years of the colony, want 
of good houses, the great fatigues anu 
dangers of the settlers, their irregular 
mode of living, and the hardships and 
discouragements they met with, great¬ 
ly helped the other causes of sickness, 
which prevailed to an alarming extent, 
and was attended with great mortality. 
But we look back to those times as to 
a season of trial long past, and nearly 
forgotten. Our houses and circum¬ 
stances are now comfortable-—and, for 
the last two or three years, not one 
person in forty from the middle and 
southern states, has died from the 
change of climate. The disastrous 
fate of the company of settlers who 
came out from Boston, in the brig Vine 
eighteen months ago, is an exception 
to the common lot of emigrants ; and 
the causes of it ought to be explained. 
Those people left a cold region in the 
coldest part of winter, and arrived here 
in the hottest season of our year. Many 
of them were too old to have survived 
long in any country. They most im¬ 
prudently neglected the prescriptions 
of our very successful physician, the 
Rev. Lot Carey, who has great expe¬ 
rience and great skill in the fevers of 
the country—and depended'on medi¬ 
cines brought with them, which could 
not fail to prove injurious. And in 
consequence of all those unfortunate 
circumstances, their sufferings were 
severe, and many died. But we are 
not apprehensive that a similar calami¬ 
ty will befall any future emigrants, ex¬ 
cept under similar disadvantages. 

People now arriving have comforta¬ 
ble houses to receive them; will enjoy 
the regular attendance of a physician 
in the slight sickness that may await 
them; will be surrounded and attend¬ 
ed by healthy and happy people, who 
have borne the effects of the climate, 
who will encourage and fortify them 
against that despondency, which alone 
has carried off several in the first years 
of the colony. 

But you may say, that even health 
and freedom, as good as they are, are 
still dearly paid for, when they cost 
you the common comforts of life, and 
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expose your wives and children to fa¬ 
mine and all the evils of want and po¬ 
verty. We do not dispute the sound¬ 
ness of this conclusion neither—but we 
utterly deny that it has any application 
to the people of Liberia. 

Away with all, the false notions that 
are circulating about the barrenness of 
this country—-they are the observa¬ 
tions of such ignorant or designing 
men as would injure both it and you. 
A more fertile soil, and a piore produc¬ 
tive country, so far as it is cultivated, 
there is not, we believe, on the face of 
the earth. Its hills and its plains are 
covered with a verdure which never 
fades ; the productions of nature keep 
on in their growth through all the sea¬ 
sons of the year. Even the natives of 
the country, almost without farming 
tools, without skill, and with very little 
labour, make more grain and vegeta¬ 
bles than they can consume, and often 
more than they can sell. 

Cattle, swine, fowls, ducks, goats, 
and sheep, thrive without feeding, and 
require no other care than to keep 
them from straying. Cotton, coffee, 
indigo, and, the sugar cane, are all the 
spontaneous growth of our forests: 
and may be cultivated at pleasure, to 
any extent, by such as are disposed. 
The same may be said of rice, Indian 
corn, Guinea coin, millet, and too ma¬ 
ny species -of fruits and vegetables to be 
enumerated. Add to all this, we have 
no dreary winter here, for one half of 
tho year to consume the productions 
of the other half. Nature is constant¬ 
ly renewing herself—and constantly _ 
pouring her treasures, all the year 
round, into the laps of the industrious. 

• We could say on this subject more, 
but we are .afraid of exciting too high¬ 
ly the hopes of the imprudent. Such 
persons, we think, will do well to keep 
their rented cellars,' and earn their 
twenty-five cents a day, at the wheel¬ 
barrow, in the commercial towns of 
America; and stay where they are. 
It is only the industrious and virtuous 
that we can point to independence, and 
plenty, and happiness, in this country. 
Such people are nearly sure to attain, 
in a very few years, to a style of com¬ 
fortable living, which they may in vain 
hope for in the United States, And, 
however short wo cold*, of this charac¬ 
ter ourselves, it is only a' due acknow¬ 


ledgment of the bounty of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence to say, that we generally en¬ 
joy the good things of this life to our 
entire satisfaction. 

Our trade and commerce is chiefly 
confined to tho coast, to the interior 
parts of the continent, and to foreign 
vessels. It is already valuable, and 
fast increasing. It is carried on in the 
productions of the country, consisting 
of rice, palm oil, ivory, tortoise shell, 
dye woods, gold, hides, wax, and a small 
amount of coffee ; and it brings us, in 
return, the products and manufactures 
of the four quarters of the world. Sel¬ 
dom, indeed, is pur harbour clear of 
European and American shipping; and 
the bustle and thronging of our streets, 
show something, already, of the activi¬ 
ty of the smaller seaports of the United 
States. 

Mechanics of nearly every trade are 
carrying on their various occupations 
■—their wages are high, and a large 
number would be sure of constant and 
profitable employment. 

Not a child, or youth in the colony 
but is provided with an appropriate 
school. We have a numerous public 
library, and a court house, meeting 
houses, school houses, and fortifica¬ 
tions, sufficient or nearly so fer the co¬ 
lony in its present state. 

Our houses are constructed of the 
same materials, and finished in the 
same style as in the towns of America. 
We have abundance of good building 
stone, shells for lime, and clay of an 
excellent quality for bricks. Timber 
is plentiful of various kinds, and fit for 
all the different purposes of building 
and fencing. 

Truly we have a goodly heritage ; and 
if there is any tiling lacking in the cha¬ 
racter or condition of the people of 
this colon}', it never can be charged to 
the account of the country ; it must 
be the fruit of our own mismanage¬ 
ment, or slothfulness, or voces. But 
from these evils we confide in Him, to 
whom wc are indebted for all our bless¬ 
ings, to. .preserve;-pp. It is the topic 
of our weekly .and daily thanksgiving 
to Almighty God, both in public and 
in private, and he knows, with what 
sincerity,—-that we were overconduct¬ 
ed by his providence to this shore. 
Such great favours in so short a time, 
and mixed with so few trials, are xo be 
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ascribed to nothing but his special 
blessing. This we acknowledge. We 
only want the gratitude which .such 
signal favours call for. Nor are we 
willing to close this paper without 
adding a heartfelt testimonial of. the 
deep obligations we owe to our Ame¬ 
rican patrons—and best earthly bene¬ 
factors ; whose wisdom pointed us to 
this home of our nation; and whose 
active and persevering benevolence 
enabled us to reach it. Judge, then, 
of the feelings with which we hear the 
motives and the doings of the Colo¬ 
nization Society traduced—and that, 
too, by men too ignorant to know what 
that Society has accomplished; too 
weak to look through its plans and 
intentions; or too dishonest to acknow¬ 
ledge either. But, without pretending 
to any prophetic sagacity, we can cer¬ 
tainly predict to that Society, the ulti¬ 
mate triumph of their hopes and la- | 
hours; and disappointment and defeat 
to all who oppose them. Men may 
theorize, and speculate about their 
plans in America, but there can be no 
speculation here. The cheerful abodes 
of civilization and happiness which are 
scattered over this verdant mountain 
—the flourishing settlements which 
are spreading around it—the sound of 
Christian instruction, and scenes of 
Christian worship, which are heard 
and seen in this land of brooding pagan 
darkness—a thousand contented free¬ 
men united in founding a new Christian 
empire, happy themselves, and the in¬ 
strument of happiness to others: every 
object, every individual, is an argu¬ 
ment, is demonstration, of the' wisdom 
and the goodness of the plan of colo¬ 
nization. 

"Where is the argument that shall 
refute facts like these ?—And where is 
the man hardy enough to deny them ? 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF GEORGIA 
LEGISLATURE. 

A committee of the legislature of 
Georgia have produced a report which 
manifests a degree of sensibility on the 
subject of slavery, to be accounted for 
only by admitting that they feel them¬ 
selves but ill at ease in their possession 
of this species of property. If either 


the justice or the policy of slave-hold¬ 
ing was as clear as they would seem 
to intimate, it is difficult to conceive 
why they should start and storm at 
every measure, however innocent, that 
points toward the eventual extinction 
of slavery. The following extract may 
be taken as a specimen: 

“That the people of the south, at 
the time of the adoption of the con¬ 
stitution, considered not only the re¬ 
tention, but the increase of the slave 
population, to be all-important to the 
welfare and interests of their states, is 
manifest from a reservation in that 
instrument itself, which, it cannot be 
doubted, was inserted on their express 
requisition. By the 1st clause of the 
9th section of the 1st article, it is pro¬ 
vided, 1 that the migration or importa¬ 
tion of such persons as any of the 
states, shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the congress 
prior to the year 1808.’ Who were 
the persons here meant ?—Africans. 
And for what purpose were they to be 
imported, and into what states ?— 
They were to be imported to be held in 
slavery in the southern states. Who then 
were the parties interested in making 
such reservation ?—The people of the 
south , and they alone. What was the 
motive of those people in insisting 
upon the reservation of the right to 
make such importation for twenty 
years ?— Unquestionably to increase that 
species of population. Why increase it? 
—Because they believed it to be essential 
to the improvement, welfare, and pros¬ 
perity of their section of the country: 
and upon the numbers of -which, by an¬ 
other provision of the constitution , the 
weight of the southern stales in the 
general council in part depended. 

“ If such were the motive, (and what 
other could there have been for the in¬ 
sertion of that reservation ?) can it be 
believed, that those very people meant, 
by another clause,.to give to congress 
the power to appropriate money out of 
tlis common fund to which they were 
so largely to contribute,for the purpose 
of again removing; that very popula¬ 
tion, ffie right to increase which was so 
carefully reserved j/that they insisted 
upoii rcfdihing the right to import Afri- 
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cans, merely again and in pari at their 
ovyn expense, to re-export thorn to the 
rihore : iVoni whence they had been 
i'l'ocghi-?—yet such would be the effect 
of the constructive power contended 
for. iWtf committee now ask, if it 
can' be believed fur a moment, that it 
Wau'i-hd inteufidn of the convention 
) 'idi^«yrt.bd'# words of the eighth 

Section of the first article, to give to 
congress a power to appropriate the 
Ppirnnori vfupd to tile removal of the 
Blav&.ppphldlfb.u of the country ?” 

have , done with 
the argument—-it 1ms been presented 
v/ith the psolo view of satisfying the 
people of.Qootgh, that their repre--. 

hebe ambled, in entering 

^.-protest against the exercise of such 
p.-ntfai', are ju-plifed in ; such proceed¬ 
ings by the cfyji-titufioia itself, and not 
with any hope or expectation of chang¬ 
ing the soUlr-d, purpose of those who, 
frorA 'jvffishnose or Fanaveism, are urg¬ 
ing 1 eowgfyfy to the exe-cise of this 
power. ^ryi\o. from morbid .sensibility, ■ 
or ignorance of pirepmstaueex or indif- 
fen.nue to the’olivet upon u^-for our' 
coloured' p.opvlatipn, arc using, every 
moans in their power to vender that 
hcoplp. disc on tested with their .-present 
.sihuttipUj far p'referablvi b^ .youf com-., 
nfnte' believe... m point of ease and 
comfort, and nearly as independent, as 
that of' the wiihe hfo o a re re, of the 
'^ortiipr'tt lof; or of any 

.nation ih.Y,br<>|nv' 

44 Your epmmitiec cannot avoid re¬ 
probating the co'jd-biooJed selfishness 
or aiifhinking ‘coal which actuates 
pigmy .our .fellow citizens in other 
si-ites, to an hnorference with our local 
eenf^rns.and domestic relations, total- 
fy uhfyairipabed.either by humanity or 
constitutional right—such interference 
in beenmirtg every day more deter¬ 
mined' and more alarming ; it com- 
fycfyledwiin a fo;v unthinking zealots, 
who tbfhied 'themselves into abolition 
^oyidtifsv was seized upon by more 
cnYmrigiM'hd, designing men for politi¬ 
calpurposes:; and is now supported by 
more than one of the states, as is evi¬ 
dent from the amendments of the con- 
r-til nr,iota proposed by the legislative 
boclfyx-and so frequently, and, indeed, 
insdiubgly presented for our approba¬ 
tion. Tito result of such interference, 


if persevered in, is awful and inevita¬ 
ble. The people of Georgia know, 
and strongly feel, the advantages of 
the federal union—-as members of that 
union, they were proud of its greatness 
—as children born under that union, 
they love it with filial affection—as part 
of that union, they will ever defend it • 
from foes internal; but they cannot, 
and will not, even for the preservation 
of that union, permit their rights to be 
assailed—they will not permit their 
property to be rendered worthless— 
they will not permit their, wives and 
their children tp be driven as wander¬ 
ers into strange lands—they will not 
permit their country to be made waste 
, and desolate 4 by those who come 
among us under the cloak of a time¬ 
serving and hypocritical benevolence.’ 

I But how is this increasing evil to be 
met and remedied? Nothing can be 
hoped from remonstrance—the judi¬ 
cial tribunals of the union cannot reach 
it—our own legislature can by no en¬ 
actment prevent it-—How then is this 
evil to be remedied? Only by a firm 
gi'n&d?t£rmined union of the people and 
Ike 6t#le$ of the South, declaring, through 
theif legislative bodies, in a voice which 
imt-rf be heard, that they are ready and 
. uniting to make any sacrifice , rather 
• inan submit longer to such ruinous in¬ 
terference; and warning their enemies 
that they are unwittingly preparing a 
mine, which . once exploded , will lay our 
much beloved country in one common 
ruin . Your committee hope that such 
a calamity is yet far distant, and that 
there is still remaining in the congress 
of the union, sufficient discretion, in¬ 
telligence, and patriotism, to avert it 
altogether; with that hope, they deem 
it unnecessary now to do more than to 
recommend the adoption of the follow¬ 
ing resolution:— 

Resolved, by the senate and house 
of representatives of the state of Geor¬ 
gia, in general assembly met, That tiie 
congress'of the United Slades have no 
constitutional power to appropriate 
moneys to aid the American Coloniza¬ 
tion Society, or for objects to effect, 
which that society was established: 
and this legislature, representing the 
feelings and will of the people, and the 
sovereignty of the state of Georgia, 
denying the right, solemnly protests 
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against the exercise, or any attempt to 
exercise, such unconstitutional power 
by the congress of the United States.” 

It is rather singular, that in the 
overflowings of their zeal for the main¬ 
tenance of their own liberty and rights, 
the committee should voluntarily as¬ 
sume for their own state so large a 
share of the scandal of legalizing for j 
twenty years, a traffic which has been j 
so generally reprobated by the civil- j 
ized world. From the statement given ' 
by these legislators, we should suppose 
the people of Georgia more deeply 
involved in the guilt of the slave trade, 
than they really were. If they insist¬ 
ed, in 1787, upon the privilege of add¬ 
ing to their slave-population by im¬ 
portations from Africa, during twenty 
years, they must soon have discovered 
the injustice or impolicy of the traffic, 
or why did they so speedily prohibit 
such importations themselves ? If they 
believed, in 1787, that the increase of 
African slaves was essential to the 
improvement, welfare, and prosperity 
of their section of country, they must 
have been convinced in 1798 that fur¬ 
ther importations would be inimical to 
their prosperity; and if in 1828 the 
general government should deem it 
expedient to promote the emigration 
to their native country of a few free 
people of colour, or of such slaves as 
their owners may choose to emanci¬ 
pate for the purpose, where is the evil 
or injustice of the measure ? When 
the delegates from Georgia agreed 
indirectly to authorize congress to pro¬ 
hibit the importation of African slaves 
after the beginning of 1808, they seem 
to have tacitly admitted that the time 
might come when the increase of this 
species of population, beyond what 
could be supplied from internal sources, 
would be no longer essential to the 
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prosperity of the south. That the pros¬ 
pect of re-transporting any of them, 
either at private or public expense, was 
entertained by the delegates, is not 
probable, for we find the constitution 
as silent with respect to the prohibition 
as to the grant of the disputed autho¬ 
rity. When the convention agreed 
unanimously to the constitution, it is 
not to be supposed that they intended 
it should ever be changed; yet they 
were not so ignorant as to suppose 
that time and experience might not 
possibly suggest some improvements 
in that stupendous production itself. 
They must also have been aware, that 
changes in the constitution ought not 
to be inconsiderately made. They 
therefore prescribed the mode, by which 
amendments, when deemed expedients 
might be effected. Whether congress 
should or should not, after the year 
1808, prohibit the slave trade, or whe¬ 
ther that body should, either before or 
after that period, make appropriations 
for the exportation or melioration of 
our coloured population, was evident¬ 
ly submitted to their discretion, un¬ 
shackled by constitutional restriction. 

From the language of the Georgia 
committee, we might suppose they had 
discovered a plot among the abolition¬ 
ists to excite rebellion among the 
slaves, and to drive the white popu¬ 
lation into the wilderness. In one 
paragraph we are. told of the comfort 
and ease enjoyed by the slaves, and in 
the next, all the machinery of mas¬ 
sacre and desolation is arranged before 
us, as the consequence of any attempt 
to improve that enviable lot. With 
all the happiness which our brethren 
of the south are accustomed to atty&i 
bute to their servile dependents, .we' 
are unable to suggest any measure 
for the removal of any . even of the 
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acknowledged evils of slavery, with¬ 
out awakening the echo of ruin, rebel¬ 
lion, and massacre, dissolution of the 
Union, and all the horrors of intestine 
commotion. If such is the critical si¬ 
tuation of the south with probably less 
than two millions of slaves, what will 
be our condition when the numbers are 
quadrupled, as they probably will be 
by the next jubilee ? If we must leave 
to our successors the burden and curse 
of slavery, our duty indispensably re¬ 
quires that we should, if practicable, 
leave them in possession of an efficient 
remedy. If we obstinately continue 
to nurse the serpent in our bosom, we 
have none to blame but ourselves, if it 
should eventually sting us to the heart 
It is with nations as with individuals, 
those diseases are most dangerous j 
which arc attended with insensibility 
and aversion to the means of cure. 

A LION HUNT IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

In April, 1822,1 was residing on my 
farm, at Baveau’s river, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which numerous herds of 
large game, and consequently beasts of 
prey, are abundant. One night, a lion, 
who had previously purloined a few 
sheep out of the kraal, came down, and 
killed my riding horse, about a hun¬ 
dred yards from the door of my cabin. 
Knowing that the lion, when he does 
not carry off his prey, usually conceals 
himself in the vicinity, and is, more¬ 
over, very apt to be dangerous, by 
prowling about the place, in search of 
more game, I resolved to have him 
destroyed or dislodged without delay. 

I therefore sent a messenger round the 
location, to invite all who were willing, 
to assist in the foray, to repair to the 
place of rendezvous as speedily as pos¬ 
sible. In an hour, almost every man 
of the party appeared, ready mounted 
and armed. We were also reinforced 
by about a dozen of the Hottentots, 
who resided at that time on our terri¬ 
tory as tenants or herdsmen, an active 
and enterprising, though rather an un¬ 


steady race of men. Our friends, the 
Sark a boors, many of whom arc ex¬ 
cellent lion hunters, were all too dis¬ 
tant to assist us. We were, therefore, 
on account of our own inexperience, 
obliged to make our Hottentots the 
leaders of the chase. 

The first point was to .track the lion 
to his covert. This was effected by a 
few of the Hottentots on foot; com¬ 
mencing from the spot where the horse 
was killed, they followed the spoor 
through the grav.el and brushwood with 
astonishing ease and dexterity, where 
an inexperienced eye could -discern 
neither footprint, nor mark of any kind, 
until, at length, we fairly tracked him. 
info a large straggling thicket of brush¬ 
wood and evergreens, about a mile dis¬ 
tant. 

The next object was to drive him 
out of this retreat, in order to attack 
him in a close phalanx, and with more 
safety and effect. The approved me¬ 
thod is, to torment him with dogs till 
he abandons his covert, and stands at 
bay in the open plain. The whole 
band of hunters then march forward 
together, and fire one by one. If he 
does not speedily fall, but grows an¬ 
gry and turns upon his enemies, they 
must then stand close in a circle, and 
turn their .horses rear outward.; some 
holding them fast by the bridles, while 
the others kneel to take a steady aim 
at the lion as he approaches, some¬ 
times, up to the very horses’ heels, 
crouching every now and then, as if to 
measure,the distance and the strength 
of his enemies. This is the moment 
to shoot him fairly in the forehead, or 
some other mortal part. If they con¬ 
tinue to wound him ineffectually, till 
he waxes furious and desperate; or if 
the horses, startled by his terrific roar, 
grow frantic with terror, and burst 
loose, the business becomes rather se¬ 
rious, and may end in mischief: espe¬ 
cially if all the party are not men of 
courage, coolness, and experience. 
The frontier boors are, however, gene- 
nerally such excellent marksmen, and 
withal so cool and deliberate, that they 
seldom fail to shoot him dead as soon 
as they get within a fair distance. 

In the present instance we did not 
x manage matters quite so scientifically. 
The Hottentots after recounting to us 
all these, and other sage laws of lion 
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hunting’, were themselves the first to 
depart from them. Finding that with 
the few indifferent hounds we had 
made little impression on the enemy, 
they divided themselves into two or 
three parties, and rode round the jun¬ 
gle, firing into the spot where the dogs 
were barking round him, but without 
effect.' At length, after some hours 
spent in thus beating about the bush, 
the Scottish blood of some of my coun¬ 
trymen began to get impatient, and 
three of them announced their deter¬ 
mination to march in and beard the 
lion in his den, provided three of the 
Hottentots, who were superior marks- j 
men, would support them, and follow j 
up their fire, should the enemy venture 
to give battle. Accordingly, in they 
went, in spite of the warnings of some 
more prudent men, to within fifteen or 
twenty paces of the spot where the 
animal lay concealed. He was couched 
among the roots of a large evergreen 
bush, with a small open space on one 
side of it; and they fancied, as they 
approached, that they saw'him distinct-. 
Iy lying, glaring at them from under 
the foliage. Charging the Hottentots 
to stand firm, and level fair should they 
miss, the Scottish champions let fly to¬ 
gether, and struck, not the lion, as it 
afterwards proved, but a great block 
of red stone, beyond which he was ac¬ 
tually lying. Whether any of the shot 
grazed him is uncertain, but, with no 
other warming than a furious growl,' 
forth he bolted from the hush. The 
rascally Hottentots, ..in place of now 
pouring in their volley upon him, in¬ 
stantly turned, and fled helter-skelter, 
leaving him to do his pleasure upon 
the defenceless Scots, who, with emp¬ 
ty guna, were tumbling over each other 
in their hurry to escape the clutch of 
i) is furious" savage. In a twinkling he 
■ was uponiherxi, and. with one stroke of 
his paw, dashed iha- nearest to the 
ground. The scene was terrific 1 There 
stood tho firm, with /bis loot,upon the 
prostrate foe, -looking.'-'round in. con- 
erfioas power---and pride upon the bands 
of !n>. o-'SniiaBls, with a port the most 
noble and iaipoemg that, can be .con¬ 
ceived.,- dt. was the rnohi: magnificent 
J ever witnessed. The danger, how¬ 
ever, of cmVfriend-p mndered it at the 
moment too mu fihio to cujoyeitier the 
grand oi the inumrous pari: pf^he pic- 


tyre. We expected every instant to 
see one or more of them torn in pieces, 
nor, though the rest of the party were 
standing within fifty paces, with their 
guns cocked and levelled, durst we fire 
for their assistance. One was lying 
under the lion’s feet, and the others 
scrambling towards us, in such a way 
as to intercept our aim upon him. All 
this passed much more rapidly than I 
have related it. But, luckily, the lion, 
after steadily surveying us for a few 
seconds, seemed willing to be quits on 
fair terms; and with a fortunate for¬ 
bearance, for which he met but an un¬ 
grateful recompense, turned calmly 
away, and driving the snarling dogs, 
like rats, from among his heels, bound¬ 
ed over the adjoining thicket, like a cat 
over a footstool, clearing brakes and 
bushes twelve or fifteen feet high, as 
readity as if they had been tufts of 
grass, and abandoning the jungle re¬ 
treated towards the mountains. 

After ascertaining the state of our 
rescued comrade, who, fortunately, had 
sustained no other injury than a slight 
scratch on the back, and a severe 
bruise on the ribs, from the force with 
which the animal had dashed him to 
the ground, we renewed the chase, 
with Hottentots and hounds 'n full 
cry. In a short time we again came 
up with the enemy, and found him 
standing at bay, by the side of a moun¬ 
tain stream. The dogs were barking 
mu&d, but -afraid to approach him, for 
lie.Was now beginning to growl fierce- 
ly v and to : brandish his tail in a man¬ 
ner that showed he was meditating 
mischief* The Hottentots, by taking 
a circuit beta een him and the mourn 
taiiu crossed the stream, and took a 
position on the top of a precipice, over¬ 
looking the spot where he stood. An¬ 
other party of us, occupied a position 
on the other side of the glen; and thus 
placing the poor fellow between two 
lb es, which confused his attention, and 
pr ivented his retreat, we kept battling 
a Way at him, without truce or mercy, 
till he fell,unable again to grapple with 
us, covered with wounds and glory. 

He proved to be a full grown lion, 
of the yellow variety, about/five or six. 
years of age. He measured ; pearly 1 
twelve feet from the nose to the. tip of 
the tail. His fore leg, just at the I4dee, 
was so thick, that I could-not; clasp is. 
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with both hands; and his neck, breast, 
and limbs appeared, when the skin was 
taken off, a complete congeries of si¬ 
news. His head, which appeared as 
large and heavy as that of an ordina¬ 
ry ox, I had boiled, for the purpose of 
preserving the skull. I tasted the flesh 
from curiosity; it resembled very white 
coarse beef, rather insipid, but without 
any disagreeable flavour .—Appendix 
to Thompson’s Travels in S. Africa. 


TORNADO SEASON AT CAPE MESURADO. 

The “ Rainy Season Tornadoes,” as 
the stormy period which occurs in the 
months of March and April, is, by way 
of distinction from the autumnal, or 
« Dry Season Tornadoes,” termed, sel¬ 
dom last longer than five weeks, and 
are always terminated by the settled 
rains. The latter always commence 
either in October or November, and are 
viewed as the certain signal of the 
speedy approach of the dry season. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than 
to connect these tempestuous appear¬ 
ances with the settled and ordinary 
course of either of the two seasons to 
which this coast is chiefly indebted for 
the character of its year. For of all 
countries, the great African peninsula 
is, unquestionably, that which knows 
few r est irregularities in its annual at¬ 
mospherical mutations. The district 
to the north and east of its great cen¬ 
tral desert, is proverbially noted for 
that singular uniformity in the tem¬ 
perature of the air, and the appear¬ 
ances of the sky, which nearly anni¬ 
hilates the sensible distinctions of its 
seasons, and drives even Turkish dul- 
ness to the observations of astronomy, 
for the regulation of the homeliest 
matters of their Agrarian economy. 
As far as depends on the variation of 
its temperature, the western coast is 
destitute in a still greater degree, of 
'the. marks of discrimination between 
the commencement, the maturity, de¬ 
cline and termination of its vegetable 
year. The US’: iform mildness of the 
climate k, doubtless, the cause of the 
monotonous course of its seasons in 
ether respects--—a course which the 
greatest possible extremes in regard to 
wefc and drought, is not able very sen- 
32 bly to disturb. 

From the commencement to the 


close of the dry season, the variations 
of heat proceed in the most exact and 
measured order, throughout the seve¬ 
ral divisions of every diurnal period—> 
the land and sea breezes succeed each 
other in the most regular alternations 
—and the atmospherical appearances 
of morning, mid-day, and night, have 
a similar uniformity. Now, extend 
this descriptive language to the other 
half of the year, in which incessant 
rains, and an immense continuous field 
of transient clouds, have taken the 
place of drought and sunshine, and it 
will be found to be equally as well ap¬ 
plied to the latter as the former; and 
the application equally proper from 
the beginning to the end of the season. 

It is, perhaps, not more sublime in 
idea, than philosophically true in fact, 
that thunder-storms are concocted by 
the hand of Omnipotence at the very 
moment that their discharge is felt and 
perceived by us;—and that the tract 
along which they exert their rage, was, 
before their commencement, replete 
with the very elements which support 
the terrific exhibition—and that the 
whole change is produced by the pre¬ 
sence of a single new chemical agent 
exciting the before inactive principles 
to that mutual war for which they 
were fitted. The truth of this theory, 
which I believe was first brought to 
the test of the inductive mode of rea¬ 
soning on natural phenomena, by Dr. 
Franklin, is strikingly confirmed by 
the appearances which mark the com¬ 
mencement of these tornadoes. 

The horizon suddenly becomes dark¬ 
ened in the eastern quarter, with clouds 
I of the most threatening aspect. Every 
stage of their condensation exhibits 
more sensibly the activity of the elec¬ 
trical principle throughout the lurid 
mass. The whole horizon is, by rapid 
degrees, obscured; and the dark moun¬ 
tainous heaps of vapour seem to roll 
forward with a speed increasing in 
their approach, from the quarter where 
they were first perceived. The lower 
world appears to await, in silence, the 
onset of this hostile array of the upper 
elements. 

At this moment, when a grey sheet 
of descending rain is just seen coming 
down from the crest of the foremost 
cloud, and concealing nearly the whole 
lower front of the tempest, you heholc! 
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with surprise, at the distance of an 
entire quadrant of the horizon, another 
squadron of clouds advancing-, as if to 
flank the first, in a line at right angles 
with its direction. At this stage of 
the storm, the whole horizon becomes 
crowded with the tempestuous ele¬ 
ments, and the illusion which seems to 
place you in the very centre of the 
conflict, and threaten you with a si¬ 
multaneous attack by all the winds of 
heaven, is often complete, For the 
clouds are seen to join along the whole 
western arch of the hemisphere a few 
moments before the first perceived rain- 
cloud from the opposite side of the 
heavens, arrives at the zenith. But 
the true direction of the storm is never 
long a matter of uncertainty. The 
moment of its arrival determines it; 
when its whole force is felt sweeping 
in the direction precisely opposite to 
that in which it first appeared. 

Now if, according to the vulgar sup¬ 
position, the tempest had been prepared 
in the north-east, and was borne down 
by a wind raised for the purpose in 
that quarter; how shall the appear¬ 
ance of the storm nearly on the oppo¬ 
site point of the horizon, often for some 
minutes before the first cloud reaches 
jrour zenith, be accounted for? And 
when the force of the tornado is en¬ 
tirely towards the south-western quar¬ 
ter, and at a rate often sufficient to 
carry a vessel under bare poles 7 to 10, 
and even 12 miles an hour; how, on 
the. same supposition, shall the ap¬ 
pearance of its approaching you from 
every point of the compass, be ex¬ 
plained ? 

The optical illusion which gives to an 
unlimited tract of open sky, the appear¬ 
ance of a definite, concave hemisphei'e, 
certainly accounts, and accounts satis¬ 
factorily, for the apparent ascending 
movement of the clouds traversing the 
atmosphere in horizontal right lines. 
But the actual case is a different one : 
it is one in which two objects are seen, 
at the same moment, on opposite sides 
of the spectator; and can be, there¬ 
fore, the effect of no optical illusion; 
but proves the fact to exist as it ap¬ 
pears. The inference follows—and 
follows, I think, with a force of evi¬ 
dence that cannot be resisted —that the 
thunder-gusts under description , are ge¬ 
nerated almost simultaneously through¬ 


out the whole tract of the atmosphere in 
which they prevail. This important 
point established, some others, which 
I consider not without interest, as go¬ 
ing to explain several of the most mate¬ 
rial phenomena of thunder-storms, may 
be very naturally inferred from it, with¬ 
out the necessity of much additional 
reasoning. 

There are two well known circum¬ 
stances, which never fail to accompany 
these storms : a highly excited and 
active state of the electrical fluid; and 
a most sensible and instantaneous di¬ 
minution of the temperature. And 
these are circumstances which all the 
other changes of the atmosphere, in a 
period of six months preceding the 
tempest, had not, perhaps, in a single 
instance, presented; and which will 
not be again perceived till the recur¬ 
rence of another tornado. These are 
certainly features of the phenomenon 
under consideration, too important to 
be neglected in a philosophical inquiry 
into its causes. Taken in connection 
with the other appearances, they seem 
to place the whole theory of these and 
similar storms in all parts of the world, 
in a much clearer light than any in 
which I recollect ever to have seen 
them exhibited. 

1 Whether we assume for an example 
the tornado at the commencement or 
termination of the rainy season, it oc¬ 
curs only when the atmosphere is sur¬ 
charged to the point of saturation, 
with aqueous evaporations held by the 
heat of the climate in solution, and 
nearly invisible. The whole of that 
middle region of the atmosphere pos¬ 
sessing sufficient body to sustain elec¬ 
trical demonstrations, becomes, from 
the uniform temperature of the pre¬ 
ceding season, equally pervaded by an 
homogeneous electric fluid. Such are 
the formidable elements of the yet 
slumbering tempest. The agent which 
is to rouse them to action, is a strati; 
of cold air superinduced from a distant 
and the upper region of the atmo¬ 
sphere. This stratum, from the Stfiesv 
ence of its temperature, is, of course, 
negatively electrified, relatively to the 
inferior stagnant mass .of the air ; .con¬ 
sequently, incessant discharges of 
fluid take place from, the one to :tti& 
other; at the same time that 'the .cooler 
stratum of air rapidly inteminglmg- 
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with the old atmosphere, condenses, 
and precipitates in a torrent of rain, 
the invisible vapour held by the heat 
of the latter in solution. 

The condensation of the general 
mass of the atmosphere caused by the 
combination of the refrigerant stra¬ 
tum of air, by increasing suddenly its 
weight, produces in it a strong cur¬ 
rent in the direction where the least 
resistance is opposed to the new force. 
The quarter in which the atmospheric 
pressure meets the least resistance is 
always that of the ocean. Conse¬ 
quently, on every part of the coast, 
the uniform course of tornadoes is off 
shore, end at right angles with the line 
of its general tendency. Waiving that 
scientific precision with which a phi¬ 
losopher might choose to express him¬ 
self on a subject, of this nature, I think 
the tornadoes of the coast may he as 
intelligibly as familiarly explained, 
thus: 

The air, from the great power of 
the sun in this climate, becomes per¬ 
fectly replenished with vapours ex¬ 
haled from the neighbouring ocean: 
and from the long undisturbed state 
of the atmosphere, as respects its tem¬ 
perature, becomes very highly charged 
with the electric fluid in a state of in¬ 
activity, and consequently invisible. 
Now, thunder and lightning are no¬ 
thing else than the electric fluid in 
action; and condensed vapour is the 
identical material of clouds and rain. 
An infusion of cold air, therefore, into 
the great body of the atmosphere by 
condensing the vapour, in an instant 
fills it with immense masses of clouds. 
These clouds by farther condensation, 
proving too heavy for the air to up¬ 
hold, descend in torrents of rain. The 
same cold infusion, likewise, by giving 
an immediate activity to the electric 
Quid, causes the thunder and lightning 
which these storms so terribly exhibit. 
But ane{her effect follows, from the 
same cause. Wind is generated, if I 
5pay so-e '.press myself, in vast quanti¬ 
ties, un the spot; and as fast as it makes, 
struggles powerfully for a vent, which 
it instantly finds towards the west, 
where the great body of the atmos¬ 
pheric air is always lighter than in 
any other quarter. And all these cir¬ 
cumstances put together, will be seen 
to make out a complete tornado, just 


as the phenomenon is often witnessed 
here every spring and autumn. 

These tempests have been too often, 
and I may add, too elaborately descri¬ 
bed to leave much to be said of their 
general appearance. Scarcely fewer 
than fifty must have fallen undei my 
observation both at sea and on shore, 
along a line of more thaa 1200 miles 
of this coast;—-but I have never wit¬ 
nessed, even in the most violent, those 
formidable features which too com¬ 
monly embellish the descriptions of 
transient voyagers. 

They appear to exert the greatest 
power, and have a longer continuance 
in proportion to their distance from 
the line. In a single instance only 
during the last three years, have any 
of the numerous vessels frequenting 
this coast, sustained from them, in¬ 
juries which might not, without exci¬ 
ting the least remark, have befallen 
them even in any part of the inland 
navigation of America. And in this 
case the misfortune was attributable 
to the imprudence of suffering a num¬ 
ber of vessels to be land-locked in the 
port of St. Louis, where the accident 
occurred, without sufficient ground 
tackle. 

It is a precaution highly necessary, 
and usually .observed by vessels navi¬ 
gating the coast, in the tempestuous sea¬ 
sons, to house all their light spars, and 
unbend, the light and even stay sails, 
and otherwise relieve the masts of ev¬ 
ery dispensable weight and incum¬ 
brance. 

Vessels o/t anchor, on the well known 
indications of these gusts, either weigh 
and stand off the coast under a single 
steering sail, which they strike the mo¬ 
ment the wind becomes violent; or let 
go an additional anchor ahead, with a 
view to ride it out. But if from the 
hardness of the bottom, or the unusual 
force of the storm, the vessel should be 
driven astern, the cables are instantly 
to be slipped, and the vessel put before 
the wind. A tornado that should con¬ 
vey a vessel thus scudding before it, 
two leagues from her anchors without 
spending itself, would, in this part of 
the coast, be considered either unusual¬ 
ly violent, or of very unusual duration: 
notwithstanding the motion of the ves 
sel concurring with the direction oi the 
storm must hold it subject-to its ao 
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tion twice the time necessary for it to 
blow over a vessel at anchor. Twen¬ 
ty minutes may be accounted the max¬ 
imum of the time during which the 
gusts attending these tempestsgeneral- 
ly continue in any violence. But they 
are commonly the forerunner of rains, 
which follow very copiously for seve¬ 
ral hours. 

The int.enseness of the lightning, 
and rapid succession of its flashes, have 
in more than one instance, in the last 
three years, surpassed any exhibition 
of the kind often witnessed in the tem¬ 
perate latitudes. 

In the autumn of j 822 occurred a 
tornado, about twelve o’clock at night, 
which was followed by a succession of 
thunder showers, until daylight. The 
track of the electrical ciouds was di¬ 
rectly over the settlement, and at a 
very little distance above it. Between 
each of the blinding flashes, and the re¬ 
port which followed, no interval of 
time could be measured. The horrors 
of the night were steadily illuminate d by 
a pale vengeful glai'e, of which it is be¬ 
yond the power of language to convey 
any just impression; and the reverbe¬ 
rations of three, and even more succes¬ 
sive peals of thunder, could sometimes 
be distinguished at the same instant. 
Still, that Providence, which has since 
so signally watched over the welfare of 
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our little community, protected every 
individual, both in person and proper¬ 
ty, from its ravages. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that 
the well known laws which govern the 
explosiona of the electric fluid com¬ 
bined with a thunder-cloud, give them, 
often a different direction in tropical and 
in the higher latitudes. In the former, 
the earth and incumbent atmosphere, 
over which the cloud passes, are found 
to be charged with a homogeneous 
modification of the fluid—and conse¬ 
quently limit its action to the different 
masses and divisions of the cloud it¬ 
self. But in the latter, the surface of the 
earth is oftener found negatively elec¬ 
trified in relation to the cloud above if, 
and the reverse ; when the explosions 
taking place from the one to the other, 
threaten every projecting object in 
their range with destruction. 

This simple provision of the Crea¬ 
tor, by which the tropical portion of 
the globe is so effectually protected 
from the natural effects of its own. 
lightning, cannot fail to excite in a re¬ 
flecting mind, not stupified with sen¬ 
suality or hardened by pride—in one., 
especially, which has experimentally 
attested its sufficiency, the most mov¬ 
ing sentiments of admiration and gra¬ 
titude. J. A. 

l September, 1822. 
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